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ADVBRTISEMBNTa I 

THE 

TOKYO  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO., 

LIMITED 

ESTABLISHED  1887 

CAPITAL Yen  10,000,000 

RESERVES „    10,612,000 

FIRE.  MARINE.  TRANSPORT 


ZENGORO  YASUDA,  Esq. President 

ATSUSUKE  NAGAMATSZ,  Baron  -  -  Vice-President 
RINZO  KOMATSU,  Esq.  ....  Managing  Director 
KANJI  MINAMI,  Esq. Managing  Director 


HEAD  OFFICE: 
No.  10,  Eiraku-cho  Nichome,  Kojimachi-ku,  Tokyo 

BRANCHES : 

OSAKA,    KYOTO,    YOKOHAMA,    KOBE,    NAGOYA, 

SENDAI,    FUKUOKA,    KEIJO. 
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ADVICRTTSEMENTS 


Imperial  Marine  &  Fire  Insurance 

Company,  Limited 

ESTABUSHED  1893 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL   -   -   -   Yen  10,000,000 

CAPITAL  PAID-UP „       2,S00.000 

RESERVE  FUNDS „       6,550,000 

ZENGORO  YASUDA.  Esq. President 

Baron  ATSUSUKE  NAGAMATSZ      -    -  Vice-President 

TSUNEJIRO  IWASAKI,  Esq.      ....  Managing  Director 
KAMESABURO  MIYAKE,  Esq.-    -    -    - 

MODERATE  RATES,  LIBERAL  CONDITIONS, 
PROMPT  &  EQUITABLE  LOSS  SETTLEMENTS 

Marine  Insurance  losses  made  payable  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
HEAD  OFFICE: 

10,  Eiraku-cho  Nichome,  Kojimachi-ku,  Tokyo 

Branches : 

OSAKA 57,  Honmachi  4-chome,  Higashi-ku,  Osaka 

KOBE 13,  Sakayemachi-dori  3-chome,  Kobe 

YOKOHAMA  34,  Honcho  4-chome,  Yokohama 

NAGOYA Otsu-machi  1-chome,  Naka-ku,  Nagoya 

KYOTO ShijoHiori  Shimo-kyoku,  Kyoto 

FUKUOKA   4,  Tcnjin-cho,  Fukuoka 

General  Agents  for  Europe: 

Messrs.  LESLIE  &  GODWIN,  LTD., 
St  Katharine  Dock  House,  Tower  Hill,  London. 

Principal  Agencies: 

New  York,  San  Francisco,  Shanghai,  Singapore,    Bombay,   Sydney, 
Batavia,  Marseilles,  Hamburg,  etc. 
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MITSUBISHI   GOSH!   KAISHA 

(Mitwihiiihi  Company) 

Establiihed  in  1893 

Crible  Addreat :— "  Iwasaki "  Capital :— Yen  120.000.000 

Head  Office?~Manuiouchi,  Tokyo 

-Baron  Koyata  Iwasaki  (President).  Baron  Hisaya  Iwasaki,  Mr.  Hikoyata 

ESTATE  DEPARTMENT  (Controlling  Estates  and  Buiklinsa) 

Cable  Address :— **  Iwasakilad  " 


Mitsubishi  Zosen  Kabushiki  Kaisha 

CMitBubishi  Shipbuilding  &  Engineering 
Company.  Ltd.) 

Cia>le  Address  :—'*  Iwasakisip  Tokyo  " 

Capital:— Yen  50.000.000 

Shipbuikiers ;  Engine,  Boiler  and 

Madiinery  Makers 

Head  Office :— Marunouchl,  Tokyo 

Dockyards  &  Engine  Works :— Nagasaki. 

Kobe.  Hikoehima 

Arms  Work :— Nagasaki 

Research  Laboratory :— Tokyo 


Mitsubishi  Seitetsu  Kaisha,  Ltd. 

(Mitsubishi  Iron  &  Steel  Co..  Ltd.) 

Cable  Address .^''Iwasakiron  Tokyo" 

Capital:— Yen  25.000.000 

Manufacturers  of  Iron  and  Steel 

Head  Office:— Marunoucbi,  Tokyo 

Works  ^-Kenjiho  (Chosen) 


Mitsubishi  Soko  Kabushiki  Kaisha 

(Mitsubishi  Warehouse  Co.,  Ltd.) 

Cable  Address:— "Iwaaakisok  Tokyo" 

Capital:— Yen  10,000.000 

Landing.  Shipping  and  Forwarding  Agents ; 

Steredores;  Wharfingers:  Custom  Brokers; 

Warehousemen 

Head  Office .— Marunouchi.  Tokyo 

Warehouses.— Tokyo.  Osaka,  Kobe,  Mcji, 

Yokohama 


Mitsubishi  Shoji  Kaisha,  Ltd. 
(Mitsubi^i  Trading  Co.,  Ltd.) 
Cable  Address .— **  Iwasakisal  Tokyo  " 
Capital  :-Yen  15.000.000 
Importers  &  Exporters.  Manufacturers,  Com- 
mission Merchants.  Brokers.  Ship  Owners 

Head  Office :— Marunouchi,  Tokyo 
Branches  and  Agencies  :—Keelung,  Kobe. 
Kure,  Moji.  Nagasaki.  Nagoya.  Osaka.  Ouni, 
Sasebo,  Seoul.  Takow,  Yokohama.  Berlin, 
Dairen,  Hankow.  Harbin,  Hongkong.  London, 
Lyons,  N-w  York.  Paris,  San  Francisco. 
Seattle.  Shanghai,  Singapore,  Seorabaya. 
Sydney,  Tientsin,  TsingUo.  Vancouver,  etc. 


Mitsubishi  Kogyo  Kaisha,  Ltd. 

(Mitsubishi  Mining  Co..  Ltd.) 

Cable  Address:— ••Iwaaakimin  Tokyo" 

Capital."— Yen  100.000.000 

Producers  of  Coal.  Metals  &  other  Minerals 

Head  Office  .—Marunouchi,  Tokyo 

^^e*^   %•?  .Colieries:— Osaruzawa,   Ikuno, 

Sado.  Blbai.  Takaahima.  Namazutli,  etc. 

Metallurgical  Worka.  Refineries  and 

Factories:— Osaka,  Naoshima 

Coke  Works:— Makiyama 

Branches  and  Agencies  :-Yokohania,  Moji, 

Wakamatou.  Nagasaki,  Karatau,  Otaru, 

Hakodate,  etc 

Mining  &  MetaUurgk:al  Uboratory  :-Tokyo 


Mitsnbithi  Kaijo  Kaiai  Hoken  Kaboihiki  Kaisha 

(Mitaubishi  Marine  &  Fire  Insurance  Co..  Ltd.) 

Cable  Address:-" Insurer  Tokyo" 

Capital  .—Yen  5,000.000 

Underwriters  for  Marine.  Fire,  Transport 

and  Automobile  Insurance 

Head  Office :— Marunouchi,  Tokyo 

BranchM  and  Asendea :— Osaka.  Kobe. 

London,  New  York,  etc 


The  Mitsubishi  Bank,  Ltd, 

Cable  Address:— "Iwasakibak  Tokyo" 

Capital  :-Yen  50.000.000 

General  Banking  and  Exchange  Business 

Hesd  Ofilce: — Marunoucni,  Tokyo 

Branchesr-Tokyo,    Osaka.    Kobe.    Kyoto. 

Nagoya,  Otaru.  Shanghai.  London.  New  York 

Afitsubishi  Kokuki  Kabushiki  Kaisha 
(Mitsubishi  Aircraft  Co.,  Ltd.) 

Cable  Address.— "Nainenki  Tokyo" 

Capital :— Yen  5,000,000 

Manufacturers  of  Internal  Combustion 

Engines.  Aircrafts,  Automobiles,  etc 

Head  Office :— Marunouchi,  Tokyo 

Worka:— Nagoya,  Kobe 


Mitsubishi  Denki  Kabushiki  Kaisha 
(Mitaubishi  Electrical  Engineering  Co..  Ltd.) 
Cable  Address .*— I wasakilec  Tokyo" 
Capital:— Yen  15.000.000 
Manufacturers  of  Generators,  Motors.  Trans- 
formers and  other  Electrical  Machineries 
Hesd  Office :— Manmouchi.  Tolcyo 
Works:— Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Nagoya 
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152  Vessds  886,000  Tons 

THE  YEAR  1929  WILL  MARK 

A  New  Era 
Trans-Pacific  Travel 

when 
Three  22,000-Ton  Motor  Passenger  Liners 

will,  be  placed  on 
THE  N.Y.K.  ORIENT-CALIFORNIA  SERVICE. 


Regular  Passenger  &  Cargo  Services  from  the  Orient  to  California, 

Seattle,  Europe*  Australia,  South  America  East  and  West  Coasts^ 

Bombay,  Calcutta,  etc. 


JAPAN-CHINA  RAPID  EXPRESS  SERVICE  BETWEEN 

KOBE,  NAGASAKI  AND  SHANGHAI 

Sailings :    Every  4  Days. 


Low  Rate  Round-the-World  and  Combined  Through 
Passage  Fares  Quoted. 


The  World-wide  Services  of  the  N.Y.K. 
Can  Serve  You  Best  in  Every  Way. 

N.Y.K.    LINE. 

HEAD   OFFICE:  TOKYO.  JAPAN. 

Branches  &  Agents  at  All  Principal  Ports  &  Cities  of  the  Worid 
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Cm[05ALM0N  AND  CRAB  MEAT 


PRODUCING  OVER  1.300,000  CASES 
PACKED  BY  THE  NICHIRO  CANNERY. 
THE  PACKERS  OF  WORLD  WIDE  FAME. 

NICHIRO  GYOGYO  CO^  LTD. 

TOKYO  AND  HAKODATE 
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THE 

YASUDA  TRUST  CO., 

LIMITED. 

(Yasuda  Shintaku  Kabushiki  Kaisha) 


Capital  (Subscribed)  .  .  Yen  30,000,000.00 
Capital  (Paid-up)  ....     „      7,500,000.00 


PRESIDENT: 
ZENJIRO  YASUDA.  Esq. 


HEAD  OFFICE : 

2-chome,  Kitahama,  Osaka 


TOKYO  BRANCH: 
Na  I,  GOFUKUX^IO,  NIHONBASHI 

KYOTO  BRANCH: 
TAKAKURA.  SHIJO-DORI 

NAGOYA  BRANCH: 
t^HOME.  MINAMIOTSU-MACHI 
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THE  DAMCHI  GINKO,  LTD. 

(FORMERLY  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK) 


ESTABLISHED   1873 


CAPITAL  (PAID-UP)    ...    Yen  57,500,000.00 
RESERVE  FUNDS    ....      ,,    61,550,000.00 


President :^Y.  SASAKI,  Esq.        VkePresideni .^K.  ISHU  Esq. 

Directors : 
S,  SUGITA,  Esq.  K.  NOGUCHI,  Esq.       T.  KANGH  Esq.' 

Y.  NOGUCHI,  Esq.      T.  AKASHI.  Esq.  Y.  OHSAWA,  Esq. 

K.  SHIBUSAWA,  Esq. 


HEAD  OFFICE: 

No.  1,  KABUTO-CHO,  NIHONBASHI-KU,  TOKYO 

T.  AKASHr,  Mimager 

HOME  BRANCHES: 

YOKOHAMA,  NAGOYA,  YOKKAICHI,  KYOTO,  FUSHIMI,  OSAKA,  KOBE, 
HIROSHMA,  SHIMONOSEiaCHOFU,  MOJI.  KOKURA,  FUKUOKA,KURUME, 
KUMAMOnrO,  HAKODATE,  OTARU,  SAPPORO,  MURORAN,  TOYOHASHI, 
UTSUNOMIYA,  ASHKAGA,  KIRIU,  SANO,  TATEBAYASHI,  TOCHIGI,  ETC. 
BRANCHES  IN  KOREA: 
SEOUL,  FUSAN 

LONDON  AND  NEW   YORK  BANKERS: 

f  Westminster  Bank,  Ltd. 
LONDON      \  Midland  Bank,  Ltd. 

(The  Yokohama  Specie  Bank,  Ltd. 

{The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 
The  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York. 
The  Yokohama  Specie  Bank,  Ltd. 

CORRESPONDENTS: 

The  Bank,  in  addition  to  its  own  Branches,  has  numerous  Agencies  or 
Correspondents  in  the  principal  Cities  and  Towns  at  Home  and  Abroad. 
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THE 

Industrial  Bank  of  Japan, 

LIMITED 

(NIPPON  KOGYO  GINKO) 


CAPITAL   -    -    -    Yen  50,000,000 


HEAD  OFFICE : 

MARUNOUCHI,  TOKYO 

Branch  Offices: 

TOKYO,  Nihombashi.'  OSAKA,  Koraibashi. 

KOBE,  Naka-machi. 
NAGOYA,  Naka-ku,  Minami  Nagashima-machi. 


All  descriptions  of  General  Banking  Business  Transacted 


CORRESPONDENTS; 

In  the  Principal  Cities  at  Home, 

In  London,  Paris,  New  York,  and  San  Francisco. 
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The  Kawasald-One  Hundredth  Bank, 

LIMITED 

Phone :  Nihombashi  141  and  3105 
SHO  HOSHINO,  President 


HEAD  OFFICE: 

YoRozuxHO,  Tokyo 


Special  facilities  offered  for  foreign  resi- 
dents &  corporations  in  Japan. 

Interest  allowed  on  current  &  time  deposits 
Safe  deposit  box  rented. 


BRANCHES  &  AGENCIES: 

Yokohama,  Kobe,  Kyoto,  Osaka,  Okayama,  Hiro^ 
shima  and  78  others  in  principal  cities  in  Japan 
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The  Yokohama  Specie  Bank, 

LIMITED 


ES7ABUSHED  1880 


Capital  Subscribed  (Fully  paid-up)    .    .    Yen  100,000,000 
Reserve  Fund  -    -    - -      „     102,500,000 

PRESIDENT:  VICE-PRESIDENT: 

K.  KODAMA.  Eaa.  K  TAKEUCHI.  Esq. 
DIRECTORS: 

K.  KODAMA.  Esq.                    K.  TATSUMI.  Esq.  K.  MOGAMI,  Esq. 

K.  TAKEUCHI.  Esq.                 F.  WATANABE.  Esq.  N.  IGARASHI.  Esq. 

M.  ODAGIRl.  Esq.                     Baron  I.  MORIMURA  T.  OKUBO.  Esq. 

Baron  KOYATA  IWASAKI      R.  ICHINOMIYA.  Esq.  Y.  SUiTSU.  Esq. 


HEAD  OFFICE:    YOKOHAMA 

N.  OTSUKA,  Manager 


TOKYO  BRANCH: 

No.  5,  HONRYOGAE^CHO,  NIHONBASHIKU,  TOKYO 
E.  TSUYAMA,  Manager 

MARUNOUCHI  AGENCY: 

No.  1,  NICHOME,  EIRAKUCHO,  KOJIMACHI-KU,  TOKYO 
E.  TSUYAMA.  Manager 

BRANCHES  AND  AGENCIES : 

Alexandria 

Batavia 

Bombay 

Buenos  Aires 

Calcutta 

Canton 

Changchun 

Dairen  _ 

Fengtien  Vladivostock  (temporarily  closed) 

Correspondents  at  all  the  chief  commercial  dties  of  the  world. 


London 

Osaka 

Shan^ai 

Hankow 

Los  Angeles 

Peking 

Snimonoseki 

Harbin 

Lyons 

Rangoon 

Singapore 

Hongkong 

Manila 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Sourabaya 

Honolulu 

Nagasaki 

Saigon 

Sydney 

Kaiyuang 

Nagoya 

San  Francisco 

Tientsin 

Karachi 

Newchwang 

Seattle 

Tsinan 

Kobe 

New  York 

Semarang 

Tsingtau 

LONDON  BANKERS: 

WESTMINSTER  BANK,  LTD.  MIDLAND  BANK,  LTD. 

NATIONAL  PROVINCIAL  BANK,  LTD.  LLOYDS  BANK.  LTD. 


Interest  allowed  on  Current  Accounts  and  Fixed  Deposits  on  terms  to  be 

ascertained  on  application. 

Every  description  of  Banking  business  transacted. 

For  particular^,  apply  to  the  Managers. 
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THE  NIPPON  LIFE 


INSURANCE    «X9        CO.,  LTD 


ESTABLISHED  1889 


7,  Imabashi  4-chome,  Osaka,  E.,  Japan 


Total  Atseto ¥170,000,000 

Total  Amoant  of  Intmrance  in  Force    ¥670,000,000 
Total  Nniaber  of  Pdides  in  Force  -  610,000 


Chairman:    KICHIROBEI  YAMAGUCHI 
General  Director:    SUICETARO  HIROSE 


BRANCH  OFHCES: 

Osaka,    Tokyo,    Kyoto,    Nagoya,    Fukuoka,    Sendai, 
Kanazawa,  Keijo  tSeoul),  Hiroshima,  Sapporo 


AGENTS:    1,000  in  Japan, 

Chosen  (Korea),  South  Manchuria,  Taiwan  (Formosa), 
Sakhalin  and  China 
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THE 

NISSHIN  FLOUR  MILLS  CO., 

LIMITED 


CAPITAL  SUBSCRIBED    .    Yen  12,330.000 
CAPITAL  PAID-UP  -    -    -      „     9,402,000 
RESERVE  FUNDS    .    .    .      „     4,400,000 

Daily  MflUnv  Capacity   20,100  Barrels. 


HEAD  OFFICE : 

No.  16,  Suehirogashi,  Nihonbashi-ku, 
TOKYO 


BRANCHES : 

NAGOYA,  KOBE,  SHIMONOSEKI. 


MILLS: 

TATEBAYASHI,    YOKOHAMA,    SANO, 
UTSUNOMIYA,  TAKASAKI,  MITO,  NA- 
GOYA,   OKAYAMA,    KOBE,    SAKAIDE, 
TOSU,  TSURUMI. 
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THE 

Dai-Nippon  Seito  Kabushiki  Kaisha 

(THE  JAPAN  SUGAR  MFG.  CO.,  LTD.) 
ESTABUSHED  1896 

SUGAR 

(RAW  AND  REFINED) 
^ssortmenb : 

Granulated,  SoftSj  Cubes,  Cuts, 

Powdered    Plantation    Whites 

and  Centrifugals. 

Capital Yen  51,416,600 

Paid-up  Capital      -    -    -    -      „     34,749,100 
Reserve  Fund „     17,393,687 

Head  Office:  SHOWA  BUILDING 

MARUNOUCHI.  TOKYO 


BOARD  OF  OFFICERS: 

President RAITA  FUJIYAMA 

Managing  Director  ....    -    SIUN  IBUKI 

Cable  AddrMS:    "SUGAR.  TOKYO." 

CodM  U*ed:    A.B.C.  6th  Edition  and  Bentley's. 

Crarche.:    OSAKA,  NAGOYA,  KEIJO,  SHANGHAI.  SOURABAYA. 

Refineriet:    TOKYO,  OSAKA.  MOJI,  HEUO. 

Factcres:    FORMOSA,  JAVA  KOREA,  DAITOJIMA. 
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Katakura  &  Co^  Ltd. 


ESTABUSHED  IN  1877 


Largest  Raw  Silk  Reelers  in  the  World 

'       200  MADISON  AVENEU,  NEW  YORK 

TELEPHONE:    MADISON  SQ.  4649 
CABLE  ADDRESS:    KATAKURA  NEW  YORK 


Head  Office:    8  Tatami-cho,  Kyobashi-ku,  Tokyo 

CABLE  ADDRESS :    SAICHI  TOKYO 

Yokohama  Office;     198  Yamashita-chc 

CABLE  ADDRESS:    KATAKURA  YOKOHAMA 


BRANCH  OFFICES:    KAWAKISHI,  OSAKA 


Capital  Authorized Yen  52,780,000 

Capital  Paid  in „    26,375,000 

Reserve  Fund „     15,400,000 

Number  of  FOatures 45 

Number  of  Operatives 32,000 

Annual  Production 8,000,000  lbs. 


Codes  Used:    Bentley's  wid  Schofield's 
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ESTABLISHED  1887 

Shinyei  Kiito  Kaisha 


Raw  Silk  Factors  &  Exporters 


Annual  Transactions  -  Over  8,000,000  lbs. 


Always  a  Step  Ahead  of  Others  in 
Thought  and  Action.   Other  Object 

is  Direct  Connection  between 
Raw  Silk  Reelers  and  Consumers 


HEAD  OFFICE : 

SAKAYEMACHI  S^HOME.  KOBE 

Cable  Address  :     "  Shinyei  Kobe  " 


Branch  Offices : 

HONCHO  3-CHOME,  YOKOHAMA 

Cable  Address  :  "  Shinyei  Yokohama  " 

432,  4th  avenue,  NEW  YORK 

Cable  Address  :  "  Shinyei  New  York  " 
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JAPANESE  TEXTILES  FOR  EXPORT 

Standard  Printed  and  Dyed  Cotton  and  Silk  Fabrics 


SHIRTINGS  SHEETINGS  DRILLS 

PRINTS  CRETONNES  FLANNELLETS 

DAMASKS  TOWELLINGS  CREPES 

PONGEES  BROCADES  SATINS,  Eta 

Also  Cotton  and  ^Ik  Yams  and  ^Ik  Woot 


The  Fuji  Gasu  Spinning  Co.,  Ltd. 

(FUJI  GASU  BOSEKI  KABUSHIKI  KAISHA) 


ESTABUSHED  IN  1896 


CAPITAL Yen  45,500,000 

RESERVES „      8,220,000 

Operating  634.012  Spindles  and  3.269  Looms. 


HEAD  OFFICE: 

40,  Sakamoto-cho,  NihonbEishi-ku, 
TOKYO 


Board  of  Director*: 

Baron  ICHIZAEMON  MORIMURA,  Chairman 

TATSUMI  MOCHIDA,  Esq..  Managing  Director 

SEIZABURO  MIYAMOTO,  Esq!.    „ 

MISAO  HAYASHIDA,  Esq.. 

TSUNETO  ASAKURA,  Esq., 

SHINJIRO  HIBIYA,  Esq.,  Director 

KICHIEMON  HAMAGUCHI,  Esq., 

YOSHIHISA  SHIKAMURA,  Esq.. 

ZENGORO  NAGANO,  Esq.. 

GENTARO  SHIMURA,  Esq.. 
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TRADE 


<S> 


MARX 


^i^^  ESTABUSHED    1889  ^    ^ 

^-  „.™  .™  <d 


119,  ITOHMACHI.  KOBE 

P.O.  BOX  227 


TOKYO  BRANCH :  Cable  Address : 

MARUNOUCHI  BUILDING  " KANEMATSU " 

Australian  Houses:  Codes  Used: 

F.  KANEMATSU  (Australia),  LTD.  A.B.C.,  Acme,  Bentley's,  Schofilled. 

Sydney  and  Melbourne  Universal  Trade  and  Private 


IMPORTS 

EXRORTS 

WOOL,  TOP, 
Etc. 

SILK:     Habutai,     Fuji 
Pongee,  Crepe,  Hand- 
kerchief, Etc. 

TALLOW, 
OLEINE,  Etc. 

COTTON :     All     Piece 
Groods,  Hosiery,  Towel, 
Etc. 

WHEAT, 

GLASS :  Bottles  &  Glass- 
ware 

FLOUR,  Etc. 

PRODUCE, 

TIMBER, 

BUTTON, 
PORCELAIN, 

Etc.,  Etc.             1 

Etc.,  Etc. 
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Mt.  Fuji 

The  EYES  of  the  WORLD 

Turn 

Towards  the  Land  of  Dawn 

To 
UNIQUE 

JAPAN 

Where 

Oriental  Charms  are  jealously  preserved  intact  amidst 
the  Most  advanced  Occidental  Civilization 


ConiQ  to  the  leho  of  Sunri99 

Revel  in  their  Fascinating  Scenic  Toure 

Travel  i9  not  a  luxury,  but  an  economical  method  of  cducction 


JAPANESE  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 
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Sarusawa  Pond 


8,500  Miles  of  Thoroughly  Equipped   Modem 

Railways  to  All  Points  of  Interest  in  the 

Land  of  Lovely  Landscapes  are 

owned  and  operated  by 

The  Government  Department  of  Railways 

All  the  improvements  rendered  possible  by 
science  and  experience  have  been  adopted 


Tourists 

are  assured  of 

Comfort,  Convenience  and  Safety 


JAPANESE  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 
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THROUGH  BCX)KING  SERVICE 

to  and  from 

JAPAN 

In  addition  to  the  comprehensive  service  in  the  Empire,  the 
Japanese  Government  Railways  have  made  special  arrangements 
with,  the  carriers  in  the  Orient  and  Europe  for  the  benefit  of 
world-wide  travellers,  through  booking  service  being  maintained  to 
and  from  Japan  as  follows : — 

Japon-China  Through  Booking 

Single  Tickets  via  Chosen,  via  Shanghai  and  via  Tsingtao 

Return  Tickets  via  Chosen  and  via  Tsingtao 

Japan-China  Circular  Tour  Tickets 

Japan-China  Overland  Tour  Tickets  for  Steamer  Passengers 

Japan-China  Party  Trip  Tickets 

Japan-China  Parcels  and  Baggage  Traffic 

Japan-Manchuria  Through  Booking 

Single  and  Return  Tickets  via  Chosen,  via  Dairen  and  via 

Vladivostok 
Japan-Manchuria  Circular  Tour  Tickets 
Japan-Manchuria  Party  Trip  Tickets 
Japan-Manchuria  Baggage  Through  Traffic 

Europe-Ana  Trans-Siberia  Through  Booking 

Single  Tickets  via  Chosen,  via  Dairen  and  via  Vladivostok 
Baggage  Through  Traffic 


First  Aid  for  Foreign  Visitors 

1.  Japanese  Government  Railways.  Traffic  Bureau,  Tokyo,  Japan 

2.  Japan  Tourist  Bureau,  Head  Office:  Tokyo  Station,  Tokyo,  Japan 

3.  Japan  Hotel  Association,  c/o  Traffic  Bureau,  Japanese  Govern- 

ment Railways,  Tokyo,  Japan 

further  Particulars,  Time  Tables,  Guide  Books,  etc.  are  obtainMe 
on  application  to  any  of  the  above 


JAPANESE  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 
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THE  SHORTEST  ROUTE 

To  EUROPE 
From  JAPAN  and  CHINA 


SOUTH  MANCHURIA  RAILWAY  CO. 

Information  Bureau  Offices; 

Tokyo — Marunouchi  Buililiiig 

Phones ;  Marunouchi  3131-3135 

Osaka — Kawara-tnachi^  Sakaisuji 

Phones :  Honkyoku  3400  and  3401 

Shimonoseki — Front  of  Station 

Phone:  1962 
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HARGIN 


I>AIRE*< 


KYO 


16  DAYSC^^^CHOSEIQO 


Quickest,  Most  Comfortable  Route 

Between  Europe  and  the  Far  East 


The  Government  Raflways  of  CHOSEN  traverse  the 
loveliest  scenic  and  historical  places  of  Old  Korea,  fine 
inland  spas,  pleasant  resorts  of  sea  and  mountain. 

Express  and  through  passenger  trains  with  pullman 
and  dining  cars  attached  are  run  daily  between  Mukden 
and  Fusan. 

Convenient  and  up-todate  hotels  under  the  direct 
management  of  Railway  Bureau  in  the  main  cities. 


GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS  OF  CHOSEN 

KEIJO,  CHOSEN  (KOREA) 
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Kawasaki  Sharyo  Kabushiki  Kaisha 

(KAWASAKI  LOCOMOTIVE  &  CAR  CO.) 

OFFICE:    l-CHOME  WADAYAMA-DORI,  KOBE 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF 

1.  Steam  and  Electric  Locomotives,  Bogies,  Trucks,  Passenger  Carri- 
ages and  Wagons  suitable  for  any  Gauge  of  Railway.' 

2.  Large  Steel  and  Iron  and  Bronze  Castings. 

3.  Girders  and  Cranes. 

4.  Marine  engine  shafts,  rods  and  other  heavy  Ingot  forgings. 


4-6-2  Type  3  cylinder  Locomotive  Engine  with  Schmidt's  Super-heater 
for  Imperial  Government  Railways  of  Japan. 


The  Largest  Locomotive  Works  in  the  EasL 
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Hie  Funikawa  Electric  Co.,  Ltd. 

Telegrams :  «  FURUELEOO,  TOKYO  "      Codes :  A,B.a  Sth  &  6tli,  Bentley's, 
Telephones :  MARUNOUCHI  3221-27  lidbeis,  Scho6eld%  Western  Uuioo. 

Head  Office: 
Marunouchir  Tokyo^  Japan. 

MANUFACTURERS  &  EXPORTERS 

alkiDdof 

Electric  Wires  and  Cabks 

C&ppet   V9ke;     Insulated    Wire    and    CaMe ; 

Armoured   Cable ;   Cable   Accessories ;   Sheets, 

Strips,  Bars,  Rods,  Ribbons,  Tubes  of  Copper, 

Brass,  Zinc,  Aluminium,  Lead. 


Faelofies : 

Yokohama  Electric  Wire  Works,  Yokohoma. 
Yokohama  Electric  Cabfe  Works,  Yokohama. 
Nikko  Copper  Works,  Nikko. 
Kyiishu  Electric  Wire  W6rks,  Moji. 
Osaka  Battery  Works,  Amagasaki. 


Branch  Offices: 

Osaka,  Nagoya,  Moji,  Sendai,  Dairen,  Keijo,  Taihoku,  Shanghai, 

Tientsin,  Sapporo. 

Agencies : 

London,  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Bangkok,  Hongkong,  Hankow,  Batavia, 
Soer2i>aya,  Buenos  Aires. 
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THE 

TOHO  ELECTRIC  POWER  CO.,  LTD. 

{TOHO  DENRYOKU  KABUSHIKI  KAISHA) 

CAPITAL-   .......    Yen  144,321,200.00 

TOKYO 

TERRITORY  SERVED 

The  Company  conducts  its  business  operation  in  two  ssparate  territoriea^ 
the  Kansai  manufacturing  district  in  Central  Japan  and  the  industrially 
important  Kyushu  district,  including  17  large  cities.  The  Company  served 
the  above  two  territories  in  the  first  half-yearly  term,  1928,  as  follows: 

Number  of  Lamps 3,069^83.00 

Power  Connected  Load 309,159  H.P. 

CAPITALIZATION 

{AS  OF  APRIL  30ih,  1928) 

Capital  Paid-in Yen  125,512,712.50 

Debentwes  and  Bonds-    -    -     „        81,247,460.00 
Total Yen  225,570,660.00 

NET   EARNINGS 
(FOR  THE  FIRST  HALF-YEARLY  TERM,  1928) 

Gross  Earnings Yen  26,989,970.36 

Less  Expenses,  Interest 

charges  &  Depreciation,  etc,  „     19,329,304.00 

Net  Earnings Yen    7,660,665.91 

PresidM Y.  ITAMI  Vice-President  -  -  -  -  Y.  MATSUNAGA 

Managing  Director  -  T.  TANAKA 

Executive  Directors M.  TSUNODA,  Y.  TAKEOKA,  K.  FUKUZAWA, 

S.  OKAMOTO,  Y.  KAITO 

HEAD  OFFICE: 
TOKYO  KALfO  BUILDING,  TOKYO 

BRANCH    OFFICES: 

NAGOYA,  GIFU,  NARA.  YOKKAICHI,  SmMONOSEKI,  FUKUOKA, 

KURUME,  0I.1UTA.  NAGASAKI,  SAGA.  SASEHO 
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ESTABLISHED  IN  1872 


OJI  SEISHI  KABUSHIKI  KAISHA 


(OJI  PAPER  MANUFACTURING  CO..  LTD.) 


CAPITAL  STOCK:    Yen  65,91 6,6SO 


MANUFACTURERS 

OF 

Paper  and  Pulp 


3INJIR0  FUJIHARA.  president  &  managing  director 


MAIN   OFFICE: 
YUSEN   BUILDING 

TOKYO,  JAPAN 
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FUJI  SEISHI  KABUSHIKI  KAISHA 

(FUJI  PAPER  CO.,  LTD.) 
SANJIKKENBORf,  KYOBASHI-KU,  TOKYO 


CAPITAL    -    -    -    -     Yen? 

7,700,000 

MILLS: 

No.  I  Fmji  .  .  Shidzuoka  Prefecture 

Edoffawa  .  .  .  Tokyo  Prefecture 

No.  11  Fudi .  .             do. 

Kakagawa  . 

do. 

No.  in  Figi   .             do. 

Ebetsu    .... 

Hokkaido 

Shibakawm  .  .             do. 

Kanayama  . 

do. 

Kyoto Kyoto  Prefecture 

Ikeda 

do. 

Kanzaki ....  Hyogo  Prefecture 

Kuthiro  .  .  . 

do. 

Kmnano.  .  .  .  Wakayama  Prefecture 

Ochiai 

Saghalien 

Seiga Tokyo  Prefecture 

Shirutoru  .  . 

do. 

PRINCIPAL  MANUFACTURES: 

Newsprint,    Printing   Paper,    Writittg  Paper,    Tracing  Paper, 

Drawing  Paper,  Tissue  Paper,  Wrapping  Paper,  Packing  Paper, 

Cardboard,  Art  Paper,  Coloured  Paper  arul  Krqft  Paper 


ANNUAL  OUTPUT  560,000,000  Pound*  of  Paper 
AND  600,000,000  Pounds  of  Pulp 

Board  of  Directors : 

HEIZABURO  OKAWA,  Esq.      -     -     -     -    P^esid^t 
YOSHICHI  ANAMIZU,  Esq.      -     -    -     -    Special  Managing  Director 
TEIZABURO  TAKAHASHI,  Esq.  -     -    -    Managing  Director 
KKIZO  SUHARA,  Esq.     -     -    -    •     -     -  do. 

Directors : 
KOICra  ONO;  Esq.     EIHACHIRO  TANAKA,  Esq.    KAZUE  KUMAZAWA,  Esq. 
RENZO  ONO,  Esq.        UTARO  TSUKAGOSFII,  Esq. 
Auditors : 
SHOHACHI  WAKAO,  Esq.        KONOSUKE  KOIKE,  Esq. 
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"AsahiBeer" 


The  Fame 


Head  Office 
TOKYO 


BraDches : 

Nagoya, 
Osaka, 
Sapporo, 
Hakata,  Seoul, 
Shanghai,  Tsingtau 


The  Dai  Nippon  Brewery  Co.,  Ltd. 
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Japan  Year  Book 

COMPLETE  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  GENERAL  INFORMATION 

AND  STATISTICS  ON  JAPAN  AND  JAPANESE 

TERRITORIES  FOR  THE  YEAR 

1929 


BY 

Y.  TAKENOBU 

Professor  at  the  Waseda  University  and  Late  of  the  "Japan  Times" 
TWENTYFIFTH  YEAR  OF  ISSUE 


Tokyo : 

Maruzen  Kabushiki  Kaisha 

(Branches  at  Osaka.  Kyoto.  Kobe. 

Naisoya.  Fukuoka.  Sendai.  Sapporo; 

Kyobun-Kwan 
(Methodist  Publishing  House) 

Yokohama: 

Yoshikawa  Book  Store 

Kobe: 

J.  L.  Thompson  &  Co. 
Kawase  Book  Store 


Agents : 

London : 

R.  Arita 
6  Howley  St.,  York  Road.  Lambeth.  S.E.  I. 

Azakami  &  Co. 
Albion  House.  59  New  Oxford  St.  W.C.  I. 

Now  York: 

Dixie  Business  Book  Shop 

140  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 

Japan  Culture  Centre 
573  West,  192  St,  New  York  City 

Poking: 

China  Booksellers,  Ltd. 

Shanghai,  Singapore  &  Hongkong : 

Kelly  &  Walsh,  Ltd. 


CALL  RIGHTS  RESERVED^ 

THE  JAPAN  YEAR  BOOK  OFFICE 

Ushigome  Haramachi  Sanchome* 
TOKYO 
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J.  E.  DE  BECKER 

J.  E.  de  BECKER,  D.C.L. ;  LL.D. 

International  Lawyer  and 
Patent  Attorney 

TyROMPT  and  careful  attention  to  commercial 
matters,  settlements  of  estates,  drafting  and 
executing  legal  instruments  and  general  practice. 
LOAN,  mortgage,  and  financial  agency  under- 
taken,   Stvom  translations  in  various  languages. 

Patent  and  Trade-Mark  Registrations, 

ADVISERS  to  Chartered  Bank  of  India.  Aust- 
ralia &  China,  The  Hongkong  &  Shanghai  Bank- 
ing Corporation,  Nederlandsch  Indische  Handels- 
bank,  Nederlandsche  Handel -Maatschappij,  The 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  and  other 
Financial  Corporations. 

MANY  years  practical  experience  of  commercial 
and  shipping  matters. 


MEIKAI    BUILDING 

No.  32  Akashi-machi,  Kobe,  Japan. 

Telephone:  SaBBomiya  2773 

AND 

3  Naka-doriy  Marunouchi,  Kojimachi-ku,  Toky5. 

N.B. — Dr.  J.  E.  de  Becker  is  an  Englishman,  who  understands  both  spoken  and 
written  Japanese. 
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PREFACE 


This  being  a  special  edition  issued  to  commemorate  the  Grand 
Function  at  Kyoto  the  usual  appendices  Includinfr  "Who's  Who**,' 
Business  Directory,  etc.  have  been  omitted.  Apart  from  that 
omission,  the  edition  does  not  differ  from  the  previous  1928  issue 
in  contents  and  general  appearance  and  Includes  a  special  section 
devoted  to  the  Accession  Ceremonies.  In  view  of  this  fact  and 
other  considerations  the  present  edition  is  labelled  "1929,  25th 
year  of  issue,"  and  this  departure  In  the  time  of  issue  will  be 
followed  in  future,  so  that  our  1980  edition  will  appear  In  the 
fall  of  1929.  In  other  words  the  Japan  Tear  Book  will  become 
an  autumn  publication  instead  of,  as  hitherto,  a  8t>rln8r  one. 
Though  nominally  "the  26th  year  of  issue"  It  may  not  be  strictly 
correct  to  call  it  the  "25th  anniversary  edition"  for  which  the 
Tolmne  will  be  completely  overhauled.  Such  thorough  revision 
was  judged  hardly  possible  in  the  limited  time  at  our  disposal, 
and  we  decided  to  reserve  the  laborious  task  till  next  year  which 
as  reckoned  by  the  calendar  is  really  our  25th  ann!vei:sary. 

The  present  edition  covers  six  months  ending  October,  but  so 
far  as  regards  the  official  data  given  it  is  Just  as  good  as  one 
issued  six  months  later,  as  most  of  the  Government  reports  do 
not  appear  earlier  than  April  or  May.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
official  statistics  quoted  In  this  edition  are  one  year  later  than 
those  used  In  our  1928  edition. 

To  mention  some  of  the  noteworthy  alterations  made,  there 
is  first  the  Chapter  on  Politics  which  indeed  baffled  the  best 
attempt  of  annalists  like  ours  to  be  up-to-date,  for  the  party 
situation  in  Japanese  politics  is  now  so  transient  and  shifting 
that  what  was  considered  as  permanent  at  the  moment  of 
reviewing  Is  now  found  to  be  out-of-date  owing  to  the  secession 
of  the  leader  of  the  former  Seiyu-honto  and  part  of  his  followers 
from  the  Minselto  with  which  the  party  had  been  merged  a  few 
months  before.  They  have  resumed  their  amphibious  existence 
and  will  probably  constitute  for  some  while  the  centre  of  dis- 
turbance in  the  political  atmosphere.  For  the  rest  the  results 
of  the  first  Manhood  Suffrage  Election  are  now  presented  in 
orderly  shape,  while  the  list  of  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  been  rearranged  In  alphabetical  order  to 
facilitate  reference.  The  Tslnan  affair  and  Mr.  Kellogg's  Anti- 
war pact  proposal  have  been  briefly  dealt  with  In  the  Chapter 
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on  Diplomacy,  while  the  expansion  of  Naval  and  CiTil  aviation, 
the  Liiving  Expenses  and  Housinsr  of  Laborers,  the  Communistic 
Case*  the  Activity  of  Auidnift>ime  ^raHs^tet,  the  Shipwrecks  &nd 
Safety  Provision,  the  Special  Loan  accommodations  incidental  to 
the  Bankin^r  Crisis  in  1927,  the  Deflation  of  Business  Enterprises, 
BAd  Sllk-raiaipg  are  some  of  the  topics  newly  inserted  or  expandl.ed. 
in  their  respective  places  in  the  present  edition.  Above  all,  the 
Chapter  on  Insurance  has  received  complete  revision.  AH. these 
alterations  and  improvements  would  have  been  hardly  possible 
without. the  kind  assistance  and  courtesy  of  our. friends  who  are 
ever  ready^  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  support  in  our  efforts  .to 
make  this  annual  compilation  of  value.  Our, cordial  thanks  are 
due  to  all  of  them. 

THE  EDITOit 
Tokyo,  October  25,.  J928,    . 
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DIARY 

(Mar.  1— Oct.  31,  1928) 


Mar.     1.    Serious    Illness    of    Princess    Sachiko     (2nd    Imperial 
daughter)  is  officially  announced, 
officially  announced. 

%    Princessr  Sachiko  pacwes  away. 

12.    A  conference   of  the  Japanese  comiular  officials   sta- 
'     tioned  in  the  American  Pacific  states  is  held  at  San 
Francisco. 

18.  The    funeral    obsequleces    of   Princess    Sachiko    takes 
place  at  Toshlmagraoka  mausoleum. 

2t.    The    Chinese   authoritifss   <leman4   the   withdrawal    of 

Japanese  residents  in  North  Manchuria.  .  . 
24.    A  domestic  industrial  exhibition  opelis  at  IJyeno  park 
r.  ~             in    commemoration    of  .  the    coming   QoronMou^  cere^ 
'  monies'.  • .  . 

31.    Two  French  arlators  Captain  CJbbtes  and  Lieutenant 
liebrlx  arrive  in  Tokyo  on  the  way  of  a'  round-world- 
-    flight.    , 

Apr.    5.    New    Japan -German    comm:erelfl|Ll    treaty    Is    formally 
*    ratified;    diplomatic    relation    is    formally  established 
between  Japan  and  A  fsrhanistan.      -     ' 

*  8.  •  The   twor  French  •  aviators'  stfert   from   TacWfeiwanpriir 

.  Hanoi  •  on.  their  return  flight  ta  Paris. 

",  ,  -10, .  Finding,  of  the  tHal  of  the  Communldt  affairviir  pnb^telar 
r  \  annoimced  and  the  9odo  Nomin-to  ^nd.  two  Pther.  cam^y 

,  .  ,  .    ..      munistic   bodies   are   ordered    dissolution;   .Prince   ai^d 

•  "•         PrinceM  Yi  return  home  from  their  visit  to  Eiiropel  ^ 

12.    The  Government  decides  to  take  drastic  measures  for 

the  suppression   of  th'e~  communistic  movements;    the 

movement    of    the    dissolved    Rodo-nominto    men    to 

. .  .organize. a. n&w. party,  is.suppceaaed. '    t 

19.  The  Government  decides  on  the  despatch  of  additional 
troops  to  Shantung;  MeblUsaUon  order  Is  issued  to 
the  6th  Army  division  at  Kumamoto;  the  American- 
Japanese  conference^jconceming  the  standard  of  Japan- 
ese silk  yarns  opens  at  Yokohama;  the  labour  trouble 
at  Noda  is  settled.  "    '  '    ,    '  '    .        '  rv    •• 

'  2Zi  '  Th«  teth.  especial)  sebshm  of  the.  ImteMaltiMA  OpeniC 

28.    The  Imperial  Diet  is  prologued  for  8  days.  '' 

ihxi    Ir  The  imperial  Diet  Is  proltrgued  for  another  «  days.'      - 

4.  The  Imperial  Diet  re-opens;  Hofme  MIntdtef  Sublet  lit 
relieved  of  the  po6t  and  PreniAeP' Tahtfka  ItppeintielA- 
Home  Minivtter ;.ae  additloaal  duty%  a;|7riga^erstat4eftaA 
in   Kwantung   is   despatched   to   Tslnan    as   relnforce- 
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menu;  the  War  Office  pubHshes  an  official  report  con- 
cernlnsr  the  Tslnan  affair. 

•6.    The  6Sth  seBsion  of  the  Imperial  Diet  la  oloaed. 
9.    The  Government  decides  on   the  despatcli  •of  another 
reinforcement  te  Shantunsr;  MoblUaation  ov^er  Is  Issued 
to  the  8rd  Army  Division  at  Naffoya. 
12.    The  Japanese  troops  occupies  Tslnan;  furthsr  flghtlnff 
between  Japanese  troops  and  the   Southern  army  of 
f  China  is  stopped  by  order  of  the  Tokyo  Government 

23.  Communication  Minister  Kelsuke  MoohlsukV.ls  appoint- 
ed. Home  Minister  and  Fusanosuke  Kuhara  Communica- 
tion Minister  as  his  successor. 

.  26.  Education  Minister  Rentaro  Mlzuno  Is  relieved  of  the 
post  and  Kazue  Shoda  appointed  'E«ducatlbn  B^iblster 
as  his  successor. 

26.    The  reply  of  the  Government  to  American  Secretary  , 
of    State    Mr.    Kellogg's    Anti-war    pact    proposal    la 
',  '  handed  to  the  American  Ambasaador  in  Tol^o.*  *" 

^une   8.    Premier  Tana,ka  is  assaulted  by  a  ruffian   at  Uyeno 
station  but  escapes  unhurt. 
14.    The  prefectural  srovemors  conference  opens-  in  Tokyo. 
p  '^  ,ZBk  -The  Government  de^cides-on  gradual  withdrawal  of  the 
.    troops  despatched  to  Shantung. 

f  >    ^  27.  '  The    Privy  .  Council    passes    the    Imperial   ,$mer^ency 
,  ordinance  concerning  the  revision  of  the  Peace  Regula* 

^         •        tlons  after  heated  discussions. 

r      -  28*    The  Imperial  amergency  ordinance- for  the -revision  of 
t  the  .Peace  Regulations  Is  issued. 

July  5.    A  grand  terial'  maieiOBUvreB  of  t3iie  Army 'air.  force  lasting 
. .    for  .8.  days  commences  1^  Osaka  prefecture;  .al^-Jwa^ 
farmers  union  organiz^ed  by  the  agrarian  organlzatlomr 
}  of  right  comes  Into  existence. 

^"  '  '  8.  Revised  rsgulatioik  far  the  ooatrol  of  Important  export 
goods  is  promulgated  and  comes  into  operation. 

•;/ '  -  10.    The  Cabinet  council  determines  the  fun4apisntal.  policy 
.V.  .  yis-&-vis  Tslnan  affair;    a  portion 'of  ^ the.  3rd'  Army 

Division  troops  despatched  to  Shantung  Is  ordered  to 
return  Yiouuf,  '"    .' 

p-  i  41.    American  ay lator  .Cptt  Collier  arrives  ^jftt't'achikawa 
,  •,..  aerodrome. from  ^ew.Y.ork  on  his  machine  "TSew  York" 

,^!.    .        on  the  way  of  a  round-the-^orl<l  flight. 

20.  The  reply  of  the  Government  to  th^..  second.  Anti-war 
.pact  proposal,  of  the  American  Administration  is  handed 
to  the  American  Charge  d'Aflaires;  tbe  Chinese  ^vem- 

l  ^  ,  ]  ment  nottllea  to  the^Jtapanese  Gbwrnatoiitifi  Infttotion 
to  abrogate  the  eadstlng'  Japan«'China '  commercial 
treaty. 

"'  "21.  Hie  Qov«rmhent  decides  to  take  a  deciBiire<  n^easures 
for  the  protectidn  of  Japan's-  Hghts  >aAd  interests  In 
Mongolia    and    ISaaMhuria?    the    Ctovenun^nt's    policy 

f'  :  ,  toward-  China /is  publicly  announced  .In  th^  na^ie  of 
Premier  Tanaka.. 
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29.  Premier  Tanaka,  tn  his  eapacltf  as  ^orelgrn  Mlnlsten 
rejects  the  compromising-  proposal  of  Chinese  Minister 
Wkn9  wmoetidng  the  abrecratiMi  9t  the   Japaib-Chlna 

•  •     IrentF, 

Attar<  1-  Takeifro  Tokenam!  secedes  from  the  Mfnseito  party 
and  annmmees  fats  intention  to  oriraiiiBe  a  new  political 
partr.   " 

9.  The  Foreign  Ofllce  publishes  the  teiLt  of  the  Japanese 
Government's  reply  to  China  coneemingr  the  abrogration 
of  the  Japan*<;htii»  treaty. 

9.  T.  Tokonaml  and  his  fpIlower9  organize  a  pew  party 
named  Shinto  Clab. 

U.  TUw  BsBk  of  Jaji^Mi  decides  to  «eU  on  market  no» 
million  worth  Govt,  loan  bonds  tn  Ua  possession  as  a 
measure  to  check  further  fall  ot  the  exchangre  quota- 
tlon9. 

14»  The  Ck>¥amBM«t  dAcUMi  vm  sarl^fa  withdrawal  of  the 
trpopa  detailed  Xq  Shantupgr;  Premier  Tanajca,  In  hfQ 
capacity  as  Forelg^  MlAlstet,  explains  Japan's  poslttos' 
Tls-a-vls  Chli^a  to  the  American,  French  and  Russian 
Ambassadors  in  Tolcyo. 

16.  Japan -American  e?cchaQ£re.  <piotations  slumps  betoW  |4S 
level,  the  lowest  figure  recorded  since  Mar.  1926. 

It,  Baron  Hayasht  returps  from  his  special  misiAon  to 
Manchuria  and  Peking;  Kvacu9.t{o^  order  is  Issued  to 
the  6th  Army  1)1  vision  detailed  to  Shantung;  2nd  note 
of  the  Chinese  groverament  eenoentfiiir  the  abropratioii 
of  the  Japan-China  treaty  Is  handed  to  Che  Foreign 
Mloe  by  tbe  Ghineae  UUMtrnt^  in  Tokyn. 

Hmfit*  4«  Transactions  in  th^  Tokyo  rice  exchange  are  tem* 
porarlly  suspen^e^l  on  account  of  bulfs*  operations 
during  the  past  few  days:  Finance  Minister  Mltsuchl 
explaftts  on  the  goUt  esftbavgo  yrobleai  at  ttie  cabinet 
eounofl  meeting. 

.  S»  The  Russo-Japanese  agreement  coneeming  the  eaii>Iot* 
tatlon  of  the  SaghMien  oil  fields  Is  signed  tn  Moscow. 

6.    Troops  of  the  6th  Army  DivlsioQ  AmpaMieA  to  Shaa- 

tuaff  ratum  hom^i  the  flwt  pawengQr  carryipg  x^^aHar 

aeria)  service  between  Oaato  and  Tokyo  and  Senda!  te 

inaugurated;  the  official  orgOinizatlOQ  of  the  X^conomio 

.  Council    and    the    appointment    of    Its    members    aro 

.    .  announced. 

Z,    Severe  rain  atorsa  Ui  repprt^<S  frgm  north  Chosen. 

14;  nreUmtearr  trtal  of  the  Oe«te  e^mm^Vfial  affair  is 
finished  and  tbe  hearing  of  th^  prnHminary  trial  court 
made  public. 

Iff.  Preliininary  trial  of  the  Japan  ComoMniist  Party  affair 
fs  iMshod;  the  JapaaeiM  shamptoqs  to  thf  Olympic 
oontMts  at  Amsterdam  retam  home. 

25.  Special  manoeuvres  of  the  Army  air  force  is  held 
in  Olfu  and  Aichl  prefectures. 
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DIARY  xt 

28.  The  wedding*  of  Prince  Chlchlbu  and  Miss  Setauka 
Matsudaira  Is  celebrated  at  the  Imperial  Sanctuanr 
amidst  nattpnal  cej|piciq|SB»  .  , .   , 

OcL     1.    The  Jury  sysfejii  |j»  6iQ|[>i^e(^ 

2.  The  second  meetings  of  the  Pacific  Rotarian  conference- 
commences  •«.  Imperial  fiotcfl  (Tokyo). 

3.  The  trainingr  squadron  returns  home  from  an  extended 
Oirum  to  tiM  South  Seas.  .  r 

e.    Grand  Army  maaoenvMs  nader  the  amMTVlsion  of  the^ 
Bmperor  lasting  for  a  wee^  commences  in  Moriokft 
prefecture;   Franco-Japanese  field  attiletlo  meet  com« 
mences  at  the  Meijl  'Shrine  stadium. 
t.    Oraad  naTal  mmmmwnnm.  tawttn^   taut  m  weeli   com^ 
MMiBes  on  the  seO'  betweeB  Ise  Bay  and  T«kyo  Bay. 
18.    International  swimming*  contents   on:  the  lE^ama  river 
r  becio  todi^ 

18.    The   (German  plane  "AnkeK*   ^Hotted  by  Baron  Ton 
.  Huenef  eld  and  two  otl^ers  arrive  in  th^  subyrbs  of 
Tttkyo  ftom  Shanghai. 

26.  The  Oriental  Development  Co/s  foreign  loan  amountinr 
t»  flM0O,0M  Is  suoeesafiidly  fieatsd  in  STew  Tmrk. 

80.  The  Bmperor  receives  in  audience  the  Coronatiott 
envoys  of  the  Powers  at  the  Imperial  Palace. 
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OBITUARY 

(Mar.  1^— Oct.  81.  iHt} 


I 

Har.    6.    Katagami,   Noburu;  Russian   scholah   ^''Prtteaaar   at 
f  "  '  Waseda  Univorsitr;  ag«d  46^  ' 

j;  -  •  - 

»  ..      S.    Princess    Sachikio    Hiaa-no-mlya,  second   dau«rhter    of 
the  Emperor;  aged  four  months. 

-*       -    K    Matsukawa;   Toshitane*  Oieneral   (retir€fd)»- ex- Supreme 
JCnitftry  CounciUor,  hero  of  the  Kusso-Japaaiese  war; 

.    .  -    r      aged  70..  .  : 

19.    Iwashita,    Seishu,    once    Influential    businessman    and 
r-  ;  banker  of  Osaka»  dx-^M.P.;  a|red'.72. 

21.    Saito,   Keiji,   ex-M.P..   veteran*  politician  &  leader   of 

the  Seiyukai  Party;   aged  6d. 

•»      ' ■     '  ■         '  •       .' 

.  J22.    Shtsa,  8ho,  Vice- Admirals  (retired),  formerly  Dir.   of 
^  paymaster  Bureau*    Navy   Dept.»   Mem.    of   House   of 

Peers  (Imperial. nominee);  aged  70. 

27.  Inagakip  Otohei,  Dr.  Agr.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Tokyo 
Imperial  University   (Dept.    of  Agriculture):    aged  66. 

29.  Ohara,  Tsutoh,  Lieut. -General  (retired) »  ez-Commander 
of  Fifth  Army  Division;   aged  68. 

Apr.  11.    Tatsuno,  @hu-ichiro,  Politician,  ez-M.P.;  aged  66. 

16.  Motoda,  Sakunoshin,  B.Ap  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Philadelphia), 
Dir.  of  Rikkyo  Daigaku  (St  Paul's  College);  aged  68. 

16.  Nakagawa,  Kenjlro,  ez-Dir.  of  Tokyo  Oirls  Higher 
Normal  School^  Lord-ln- Waiting  of  Kinkei  Hall;  aged 
82. 

17.  Samejima»  Shigeo,  C^eneral   (retired) »  Baron;   aged  80. 

18.  Miyazaki,  Dosaburo,  D.C.p  Emeritus  Professor  of  Tokyo 
Imperial  University;  aged  70. 

22.  Okura,  Kihachiro,  former  Baron*  noted  businessman 
and  founder  of  Okura  Company,  Ltd.,  &  Okura  Com- 
mercial School;  aged  92. 

22.  Muto.  KInkicbip  Politician.  Pari.  Vice-MinUter  of  Home 
Affairs;  aged  64. 

Hay  3.  Ishibasbip  Wakun.  noted  painter,  Mem.  of  Hanging 
Committee  of  Imperial  Fine  Art  Association  and  Mem. 
of  Royal  Academy  (France);  aged  68. 

4.  Matsumura,  Jinzo,  Dr.  Sc,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Tokyo 
Imperial  University  (Science  Department),  noted 
botanist;  Dir.  of  Botanical  Gardens  of  Imp.  University; 
aged  78. 
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OBITUARY  -xm 

19.  Kaino,  Kozo,  politician,  one  of  Founders  of  the  Selyu- 
kal  Party,  ez-M.P.;  a«red  72. 

21.  Kyogoka,  Takanorl,  Vlsconnt,  Mem.  of  House  of  Peers; 
acred  71. 

n.  Kogruehl,  Hideyo,  M.l>.,  I>r.  Sc,  Professor  at  the^ 
Rockefeller  Medical  Institate,.  N.T.,  XT.SA.;    aged   5S» 

26.  Kadono,  Tomlnosuke,  once  influential  politician,  Pres» 
of  Na^ya  Raflway  Co.,  Ltd.;  a^red  70. 

.  29.    Wakao,    Ikuzp,    noted    businessman    of   Yokohama   ^ 
▼eteran  politician  (Seiyukai  Party);   ased  72. 

June  6.    Shiba,  Sukenatsu,  former  Chief  Musician  of  Imperlat 
Household;  aged  71. 

28.  Mozume,  Takaml,  Dr.  Ldtt.,  former  Professor  at  Toky» 
Imperial  University,  noted  scholar  and  authority  on 
Japanese  classics:  aged  80. 

July  16.    Kurozumi,   Seisho,  Pari.   Counsellor  of  Justice   Dept.^ 
aged  48. 

20.  Nannlchi,  Tsunetaro,  Dir.  of  Tojrama  High  School;' 
aged  58. 

29.  Kawada,  Kelzo,  Auditor  of  Nippon  Ginko  (Bank  of 
Japan);  aged  58. 

29.  Itakura,  Katsunori,  Viscount,  Mem.  of  House  of  Peers; 
aged  58. 

Aug.    1.    Sakal,  Tadasuke,  Viscount,  Mem.  of  House  of  Peers  r 
aged  68. 

26.  Sato,  Denzo,  noted  geologist.  Professor  at  Tokyo- 
Higher  Normal  School;  aged  59. 

81.  Yamazaki,  Shlnaroku,  formerly  chief  of  Imperial- 
Household  Treasury;  aged  61. 

Sept.    6.    Onoye,  Matsusuke,  veteran  actor  of  old  school;  aged  86, 

27.  Hirai,  Masanorl,  Auditor  of  Nippon  Kwangyo  Oinko* 
(Hs^otheo  Bank  of  Japan);   aged  60. 

28.  Oshima,  Hisanao,  Viscount,  (xeneral  (retired),  hera 
of  Japan-China  and  Russo-Japanese  Wars;  aged  81. 

28.  Ichimura,  Mitsuye,  Ij.Ii.D.,  Bmeritus  Professor  of 
Kyoto  Imperial  University,  ez-Mayor  of  Kyoto;  aged  54. 

Oct.     1.    Hiroi,  Isamu,  Dr.  Eng.,  Emeritus  Professor  at  Tokyo- 
Imperial  University;  aged  67. 

1.  Toyama,  CJhinklchI,  Dr.  Med.,  Dir.  of  Tokyo  Micro- 
Biological  Institute,  ex-Professor  at  Tokyo  Imperial 
University  (Dept.  of  Medicine);  aged  72. 

6.  Kanno,  Katsunosuke,  Mem.  of  House  of  Peers  (Imperial 
nominee),  ez-Vice-Minister  of  Finance;  aged  61. 
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mUr  OBTTUART 

.;    '  ■:  7.;VttuWi,  Kulia^liiM^  Ba«ni»  3iem.  cC  Houw  of^ •Peers; 
aged  63. 

ll«.   Ieeb%  MaMOivru.  2xMPd-;tn/>W«iUBV  ef  4ke  KinM  Hall. 
ez-Dir.  of  Mining  Bureau,  later  bus^B^BHoaii;  aged  66, 

r    .      16..  HirotMt,    Nnonda    (Be»*>name    Ryuro^^    ottce /popular 
•noTeltot;.  «iPe4  (S. 

20.    N«kamuMw    Tu^iro.    X<ie4U.-OeneMl     (retired),-  Baron, 
Privy  <::euaoilIor,    ex-^pFea.   «f    Qovt.    Iron,  Foundry; 
aged  77. 
-.".J  •  •      • 

24.    Nashiwa,     Tokioki,     Baron,     Vlce-Admlsal     (retired), 
hero   of  the   Japan -China  and  Russo-Japanese  wars; 
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The  CorooatioD  Pro^rarome 

November  6  -At  7.15  a.m.  ThtMr  Imp.»rial 
Majesties  leave  the  Imperial  Palace  :  at  8  a.m. 
the  Imperial  railway  t:;in  starts  fr  in  Tokyo 
Station. 

Novenber  7 — Their  Major.* ies  arrive  at  Kyoto 
Station  ..t  2  pm. 

Novt*-.!)  .-  i'i  M!ii**s  anil  reienionii'S  in  fioit 
rt  tht  Ip'.jK^rijJ  Sar.irttwiry,  from  8,20  to  about 
li  a, Ml. 

N.'\f  ..'\-;  10  Kit.?*  v:}<!  (i»rt;:no'ues  nt  the 
r^^.i.-!  r.  •i»'.».  titvii  1  W1  to  afxuit  'k'M)  p.m.  ; 
"r>«n/ii**  5.      1 -i';ir*  Mi.» -.'t^r  ,i'    oh  »ii»   !5  ji.ni 

^-    v     \Ak'(  ■    '.'        1\  :   "S        '.ir!       C  •It'Min'.f^      ..1 

j''\.   j.iifl  rtt  t' <'  ^liUid' n   f:    .t»   1    -I'll    •.•.''. 05 
i  .,    1    -if  t»u-   t'-ih. 
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The  Coronation  Programme 

November  6 — At  7.15  a.m.  Their  Imperial 
Majesties  leave  the  Imperial  Palace ;  at  8  a.m. 
the  Imperial  railway  train  starts  fr  ^m  Tokyo 
Station. 

November  7 — Their  Majesties  arrive  at  Kyoto 
Station  at  2  p.m. 

November  10 — Rites  and  ceremonies  in  front 
of  the  Imperial  Sanctuary,  from  8.20  to  about 
11  a.m. 

November  10 — Rites  and  ceremonies  at  the 
Shishin-den,  from  1.50  to  about  3.30  p.m. ; 
"Banzai"  by  Prime  Minister  at  abjut  3  p.m. 

November  14-15 — Rites  and  ceremonies  of 
Daijohsai ;  at  the  Yukiden  pavilion  from  6  to  11 
p.m.,  and  at  the  Sukiden  from  1  a  m.  to  about 
4  am.  of  the  15th. 

November  16— First  State  b^nquei  from  11.30 
a.m.  to  2.30  p.m. 

November  17— The  second  banquet  from  6 
p.m.  to  7.30  p.m. ;  the  evening  function  f i  om  8 
p.m.  to  past  midnight. 

Novembar  20  to  29 — The  Emperor  visits  the 
Grand  Shrines  of  Ise  and  maui^olea  of  the  first 
and  the  last  four  Emperors,  Their  Majesties 
returninj?  to  Tokyo  on  27th,  at  3.30  p.m. 
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His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan, 
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Her  Imperial  Majesty  the  Empress  oj  Japan. 
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His  imperial  Highness  Prince  Chichibu 
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Her  Impertul  Highness  Princess  Cliichibu, 
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upper:    The  Takamikura  or  the  Emperor's  Throne, 
Lower:    The  Gosechino-rrmt  Dance. 
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upper  :     The  Shishinden  Halt, 
Lower  :    The  Shunkyo-den  Hall. 
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4w  Imperial  Banner. 


A  Bofuai  Banner, 
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The  Coronation  Ceremonies  at  Kyoto 

Properly  to  understand  the  meaning  aiid  origin  of  all  the 
fites  and  ceremonies  in  connection  iritfai  the  Coroii«tioii>  to  be 
solemnized  «f  the  ancUtit  city  of  Kyoto, in  No^emb^r  me  must 
hnagine  ourselves  transportiid  to  the  mythical  age  when  Jftpaq 
was  inhabited  by  the  ^'Milliards  oi  Djsities."  Thfi  Goronatjoa 
rites  and  ceremonies  are  on  the  jwhole  in^  strict  actfOFdaDise  witli 
the  time-honored  legends  and  hoary  tfadltlonsi  Jeaiously  himdecl 
down'  from  ancient  time,  and  of  course  predudd  discussion  in 
terms  of  cdd  modern  science,  all  those  sacred  formalities  being 
derfyed  1i6m  the  anoteht-  cult  of  ance&tor-wdrship.  This  cult 
ordahiS'tbftt  when  a  new 'Cnptror^  succeeds  to  th£  Throne  h^ 
should  (wrform-a' i^roper  service  to  intorm  the. spirits  of  his 
Imperial'  ancestors  of  the  solemn  fact  and  thereby  invoke  tbeir 
protection.  -  The  reason  lor  ibis  is^  that  ihe:. cult; of  .aacestott 
worship  is  essentially  based  on  the  primttlve  ideas,  which  before 
tihe  advent  of  more  advanced  religjboua  fait^  ruled,  the  mind  of 
all  peoples  wdo  implicitly ;: b^Uevfd ;  tha^t  .the  spirits  of  tbeir 
ancestors  watched  over  the  destiny  of  jtbe^r  descei^dants  aii4 
that  therefore  theo^  should ,  be  communicated  with  on  every 
'important  occasion  of  felicity  or  disaster.  This  simple  notion 
of  ancestor-worship  was  submerged  under  the  pompous  and 
cumbrous  forms  of  Chinese  Court  ceremonies  when  in  the  reign 
of  Teachi  Te^oo,  668-671  ArD.,  Japan  introduced  the  Chinese 
style  of  ceremonies  of  the  Sui  and  Tang  dynasties. 

Revival  of  the  Ancient  Court  Formalities 

The  imported  manners  ami  customs  were  long,  accepted  as 
a-  model  by  Ihe  Imperial  Court  till  by  order  of  Mei)i  Tenno, 
lS6^i9il2y  they  were  considerably  fnodlfied  to  nialce  them- more 
adapted  to  the  ancient. traditions, of  Japan  and  especially  to  the 
tvAi  of  ancestor* worship  ^hicfa,  it  should. be  stated,  has  develop- 
ed into  a'  form  of  jiative  religious,  beiiei  known  as  Shinto. .  The 
revival  6i  the  incfigenous  Court  fomialities  is  nowhere  more 
conspicuous  than  in   the   Daijo-sai,   or  the   Grand  Thanlcsgiving 
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ceremonies  which  form  part  of  the  solemn  Coronation  service, 
their  origin  being  traced  by  antiquarians  and  ritualists   to   the 

first  Emperor  Jimmu  himself. 

I .    ^  ...  .  * 

Tke  Sacred  Treasures — Emblem  of  SoTereigatj 

The  term  ''Coronation''  is,  strictiy  spealcing,  out  of  pUce 
In  Japan,   for  the  simple  reason  that  Japan   has  no  Crown    as 
Emblem  of  sovereignty,     in  Japan  the  emblem  consists  of  three 
Sacred  Treasures,  namrfy,  the  Yatarno-Kagami,  or  Sacred  Mirror, 
t^e  Amenomura]uuno-no«^Tson»gi^  or  Sword  of  Heavenly  Clou4» 
and  the  Yasakani-no-Magatama*  or  Bigbt^eet  Jewel-Bead  Necklace. 
We  are  told  that  tbs^  Imperial  Insignia  were  bestowed  by  the 
Qrexi  Sun^Ooddess,  Ainaterasu  Omikami,  the  first  ancestress  of 
the  Imperial  family  of  Japan,  upon  aa  iiaperiai  Grandson  when 
lie  was  ^spatchcxi  fram  the  Heavealy  ttigh   Plain  to  rule  the 
land  of  Japan.     The  acquisition  of  tlie  Sacred   Treasures  has 
in  Japan  the  same  sfghificaoce  as  the  ceremony  of  crowning  in 
tlie  West,  as  is  distinctly  set  Icifth  In  Art.  X  of  the  Imperial 
House  law,  whicb  teadsi-^^ 

"Upon  the  derive  of  the  Ettipcror,  the  Imperial  heir  shall 
ascend  the  Throne  and  shal!  acquire  the  Divine  Treasures  oi 
the  Imperial  Awcestors." 

As  may  be  surmised  from  what  has  been  stated  above, 
the  origin  of  the  Divine  Treasures  is  beyond  the  conception  of 
ordinary  mortals,  much  less  a  subject  of  modern  scientific  in- 
vestigation,  but  as  objects  of  such  paramount  importance  to 
the  sovereignty  of  Japan  It  i^  fitting  to  describe  them  here 
briefly. 

The  Sword  is  associated  with  the  interesting  story  of 
Susanoo-no-Mikoto,  Ihe  impetuous  brother  of  Amaterasu,  who, 
when  he  slew  the  ferociaos  Dragon  with  Eight  Heads  and  Eight 
Tails,  found  in  one  of  the.  tails  a  won4erful  sword  which  .ha 
presented  to  Amaterasu.  No  Soch  legend  is  attached  to  the 
two  other  Imperial  Hdriooins,  the  Mirror  and  the  Jewel;  in 
fact  their  origin  is  unktUKwn.  However  the  Sun-Goddess  seems 
to  have  placed  special  importance. on  the  Mirror,  as  she  is  said 
to  have  conferred  the  TJiree  Treasures  on  the  grandchild  ifith 
these  words:— ^ 
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'  ^  ^'^cgfard'ttiis  iHfyrdr  as  my  soiil,  4nd  neglect  not  to  worship 
'\f,  vfA  itnk^  ^^Mi'fice  l^fcfefe  iij  ^  to  my-oiwii  person.  Thep 
^^haift  fhc;  ^rttloii  of  >lle  IfnpirHSt'  tlivdne  be  ;asi  titrnU  aI 
Heaven  shi<J  Earth.''  . :;  : 

The  Treisufes  lire  tfudi^rstodd  to^M  fy«AiboIwail,  tke  Mirror 

sl^ndmif  M   rifht(B6uStfeb   and   fttraigh^JAonBrak-dn^ss, .  the  J^wel 

'ibr  the  virtues  df  geiitlMi«9S  atid  benetolence;.  and  the  SiRord 

ior    val^r    and    siagMiiy,    sfffd    ih^s    imperial    possessor    of    the 

^fe»scri*es  i^th^fefor^  tiatirrally  pr«uim^  lo  be  endowed  with 

ih6se  Bftgly  ^aliifes.'     >  ^    ■  ...;.: 

'The  f  re«9uy^9  are  tidl  41)  Kept  In  4he  taiperUil  CooTt^  but 

^fy  t^'  Jewel  ^  with  feplieas  of  «hc  oAber  twa  *   The  Mbrroor 

is  i0tfsh¥tn^d  at  t«e  Oreat  ^hrltid  of  l9e  and  the  Sword  it  t&e 

Alisuta  SHriAe,'  Kagoya,  from  a  legeiiil^elttliig  to  PrUict;  YamA- 

^tMsft^'  Who 'wa&  alYoWefl  to  carry*  It  i«>ttb  him  whenk^  pwUt6ded 

to  -eMtepn  Japan  td  iubftigiite  4  MibelliaiA:  •  TheJewidl  iui4  -tt- 

pfiefts^'«r^  kept  M  ifhe-ftti^erM  Stnetuarr  -hnDKni  as  KasMfco- 

•dokoi^  in  fbe^^-Psnate.    9ttdh  tfre  in  tht niatu  %Ui  Ihtroductoiy 

remarks    deemed    necessary    for    the    pF6ip<r    uiKlet'standiiig    of 

the  rites  and  observances  that   make   up  the  Grand  Ceremony 

-of  Coronation  jn  Npvgnjhaf.  ^It  is  those,  dt^s,  and  observances 

that  are  of  direct  intexest  to  the  public,  as  will  be  described 

below. 

Th«   l^repafAtovy    t^r»ft[k6tttes 

Fixing  the  Auspicious .  Date 

Tiie  first  pi^edure  in  the  ^labomte  fomilMi«9  tint  oqa- 
iftlttite  the  OjftoHkHtkm  CeretnoMes  consists  is  itteiding  upon 
Ihe  dat«  fbr  EffCbfiOneiiiefit,  ih6  date  to  to  announoed  tot  tUe 
MMtisol^  6f  th^  first  Empefor  JtmMu  Ten»o  aiid  of  the  iiiimedljlte 
^^^edet^sson  d^  the  reifnl^g*  Ei»peror.  Tht  aiutoineesient  is 
itfade  by  feiiAiif  a  seroll  handed  by  the  Emptfor  to  the  ofti- 
^nger.  A  shuflar  fomfality  ts  observed  before  ail  the  pHudpAl 
fmperial  shiliies  Itf  the  eountry.  This  first  pi^Umlfiajy  rite  Is 
[-p^tfdtlHedln  the  middle  of  Janmiry. 

Th«  Stftectloi^  of  RiM4>I<»ts:  ""Yvld''  and  msqU"  fields 
The  date  i\M%  HkeJi  updn;  th«  ilexl  $lep  lit  the  i;rahd  Ittt- 
P^rhil^fufKtlon  is  td  seliem  the  fiae^ptbts  for  iaiilng  the  riee  to 
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be  used  in  the  Qreart :  Thanksgiving  cei:«^^y  .galled  Daijo-sat 

whkh,   together  with-  th^  .Enthronement ^eremon^:  jpterformed 

before  the  Imperial  Sametuan/iA. the ^isiUnden  iia|U»  coastkute 

the  main  feature  of  the  Coronation  Ceremonies^    The  growini: 

of  lide  f6r  txse  at  tho  QAi)of^sM.i$.  of  sucb  importance  that  three 

artides   in    the  imperial:  .A<ceessian    Mw    giyifn   el$«wbere  Are 

devoted  to  .'determine  the  ^elj^fitjon  of  ptettS  and  so  -forth^     A^ 

specified  io  the  artides  twp  fields. *  are  s^i^fd^  by.theJSdaipeEOf,, 

tone  in  the  district,  to 'the  east-  andi^Qutii  of  Kyo^  and  Uie  .p^er 

in  the  district  to  the  west  and  north  of  ^otQ>. the ^fieid^  whiplpi 

are  selected'  after  m  elalHN'ate  process  of  :4ftvinfttion,  Ireiaf  *  called 

TespttJtrviiy  "Yuki''  .artd  "Swki'%    Qn  ftlwcfc  ,i  $  it  ,wns  an^punced 

-tfcat  the  konor',.af  providing  thfl^^lVixki'.'  fiejd  ^d  fallen,  o?i' Shiiijli 

Kunlegawa   atr  Mikaml.yiUag^i' Ya&n.  oounty,  .Shig%;  ppeffctur/Cr 

and  the    ''Sulci"' o».;SUilchiii:>   Uhizu,   a  iarmer  at  Wak^ama. 

-Tillage,  :Hayara.::county»':  F^tfauok^  p>re£e^ture.     TM  t-cultiyation 

-of  the  precious (ricte  plants 'oa  the  <k^en  pdotfi  is  being  attended. 

to  with^alt  tKe  elaborate  rtte.  of  pui^ificj^ion  reqcprecl  by  the- 

' ancient  colt.of ';Shin4|0w 

^  The  CeMnonies  in  the  Pahce  bdfcnre  the 

^'     Imperial   Depertiife 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  day  of  the  departure  of  Their 

Majesties  to  Kyo^to^.the.  Enjperor,  performs  ,in  person  a  solemn* 

ceremony    in   front    of   the    Imperial    Sanctuary    containing    the- 

Sacred  Mirror,  which  is  then  transferred  to  a  special  palanquin 

-for  corfveyahce 'to  Kyoto  with  Thein  Majesties,:  Thft  other  two 

jTneasttret,  the  Swordiand  Jewel,  are  carried  by  the.Gira9d  Chani- 

^1D^rlain/  a&*  is:  invariably  ^h^.  case  .in   all. Imperial  processions. 

'Thecpaiahqjdiii1s:.bor<ae.  at  TokyOi,and  Kyoto  by  li$  "boys",  wltfi 

so.  many  resenrev  :fronir  ,yase,    a  suburb  oft  IJ^oto,    the   Yase 

^♦fioys":  enjoyiag^  tMs   pTiviTege '  fr<Hn  time  .immemoriali     Thi^y 

'arfe  attired  in. <|uamt sclent. costume.    The  palananlnjs  heralded. 

;by  moynted  police^sergeants  in  regulation  uniform  and.  Is  also 

flanked   by    uniformed   militavy   of)icers«      The  Thole   si^ectacle- 

is  ri<^h  in  contrast     Tb^n,  follow  the  principal  officials  of  the 

Grand  Ceremonies  .and  of  the  Impt^rial  liousebold  in  carriages 

at  a  respectful  distance  from  the*  State:  carriage,-  buill  In.rLoois. 
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XlV  it34e,  i»  whkh  sits  the  Bmperor  in  the  uaSfprm  pf  z  fi^id-; 
Marshal  knd 'accomptnied  by  the  Grand  Gbamb^rUiQ..  The  car- 
riage i6  drawn  by  eitht  horses.  The  Empress'  carrif^a  which, 
^omes  next  is  drawn  by  foar  houses.  Then  follow  in  carriages 
or  'tamnttd  Prince  and  Princess  Chichibu»  other  PrUices  an4 
Princesses  of  Hbe  Blood,  Aides;  dc  Camp,  the  Prime .  Minister 
and  Mffiiaters  of  State,  and  .other  important  :  djipiitades  cH^ii 
and  military,  the  whole  procession  extending,  over .  6PC>  ipete/Sy 
Arrived  in  Kyoto  the  Sanctuary  containing  the  Mirror  i$  piaced* 
in  the  Shunicoden  Hall  that  stands  .east  of  the  Shisbia4en^ 

Ttk*  CordBation  Cerelnonies 

The  Coronation  ceremonies,  it  should  be  noted  here,  were 
specified  in  the  Accession  Law.  elaborated  by  order  of  iVleiji 
Tenno  and  proclaimed  on  February  ii,  1909.  Some  important 
innovations  were  introduced  in  it  witl^  the  idea  of,  so  to  speak, 
Japonicising  .the  Coronation  Ceremonies  that  had  been  modelled 
in  ancient  time  too  much  on  the  Chinese  Coqrt  etiquette  of 
the  Tang  Dynasty. 

The  Empress  In  the  Coronation  Ceremonies 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapges  in  this  respect  is  the 
lormal  recognition  of  the  posi^on^  of  an  Empress  and  her  pri- 
vilege to,  share  the  honor  with  her  Imperial  husband  of  attend* 
ing  the  Grand  ceremonies.  This  is  of.  special  importance  in 
that  no  such  precedent  is  known  in  the  whole  history  of  Japan, 
lor  formerly  the  status  of  a  consort  of  an  Emperor  y^as  not, 
in  accordance  with,  the  usual  social  custom  obtaining  in  those 
days,  properly  recognized,  but  was  pl^iced  qji.z  lower  leveK 
With  the  accession  of  the  late  ^mperor  Taisho  the. Law  would 
have  come  into  operation,  but  at  the  time  of  his  Enthronement 
ceremonies  in  November  19^5  the  Empress  was  enceinte  and 
Ihe  Throne  for  Her  Majesjty  was.  merely  placed  as  a  matter  of 
iorm  by  the  side  of  that  for  the  Emperor.  It  remained  unoQ* 
4:u|>ied  during  the  wholi^  periods. of  the  cer^mp^ies. 

The  Ceremony  in  front  of  the  Kashikodokoro 
The  cei-eni6ny  perfoirmed  in  fttmt  of  the  KasfatUsodokoro  i!S 
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rellgiiu^,  Its  object  belngi  to  inform  the  Sutt-Gc4cl#$s  und  t^e- 
spirits  of  other  Imperial  ancestors  of  the  accession  to  the  Tyrone 
6i  t^e  rt«w  Emperor  before  informing  the  people  at  Urge,  This^ 
change  hi  the  ancient  custom  is  said  to  have  been  made  at  the 
insfanc^  of  Ateijt  Tenno.  The  priTilege  of  witnessing  the  rite. 
it  extended  to  a  iarge  number  of  distinguished  joiiiitary  an4  civil 
o<5eers  a's  well  as  their  wives  and  also  the  foreign  envoys  and 
wives  for  whose  accoAunodation  pavilions  have  been  erected  in 
tht  e6uftyard  between  the  Shnnko-den  Hali,  where  the  cere* 
mony  is  held,  and  the  gates. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  day  the  Shunko-den  receives 
the  finishing  touch  pf  d^p;:^t;on,  special  3  ft.  sq.  thick  mats  be- 
ing placed  then  in  the  middle  of  the  central  chamber  for  the 
Emperor  and  Empress.  The  opening  of  the  Kenrel  and  Kenshun 
Gates  is  a  signal  for  the  privileged  Japanese  and  foreign  per- 
sonages to  enter  and  assemble  in  the  pavilions  erected  for  their 
Accommodation.  Next  the  Princes  and  Princesses  of  the  Blood 
enter  the  Giyo-deri  on  the  east  of  the  Shlshinden  and  west  of  the 
Shunko-den  and  soon  after  Their  Majesties,  attended  by  Cham- 
berlains and  Maids  of  Honor,  enter  the  same*  Hall,  There  the 
Emperor  spi^  Empress,,  Princes  and  Princesses  o|  t lie;  Blood,  as 
also  all  the  distinguished  functionaries  and  maids  of  honor  put 
on  the  ceremonial  tostume.  E;tactly  at  the  specified  time  of- 
ficials of  the  Corbnatibn  Ceremony,  attired  in  the  ancient 
costume  of  Palace  Guards,  take  their  stand  at  the  ass^ned  posts, 
some  of  thiem  being  armed' with  ornamented  swords,  Ibows  and 
krrows  and  others  bearing  Shields  and  halberds.  Court  mtisidans 
too  tak^  up  their  pbst.  There  will  be  other  Ritualists  and  high 
Coronation  bifficial^  In  ceremonious  costume.  When  the 
fnusicians  sound  the  drums  and  bells  three  times  all  the  j^ersons 
present  are  to  stand  up  and,  guided  by  Coronation  officials,  all 
those  in  the  waiting  pavilions  are  to  proceed  to  the  allotted 
place.  The  screens  of  the  Hall  will  be  rolled  up,  the  sacred 
music  being  performed  ail  the  while.  Then  the  offerings  will 
be  ttiade  before  the  Sanctuary,  while  the  sacred  music  is 
played.  Next  the  C^ifef  Ritualist  steps  forward  and  reads  » 
prayer.  This  concluded,  the  Emperor  attended  by  the  Grand 
Master  of  Ceremonies,  the  Minister  of  the  Household,  Cham- 
berlains, and  other  Important  functionaries,  and  the  Empress  witb 
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a  retinue '  of.  fntiicesses.  aA4  Qthere  appear  and  are  led  to  the 
seats  prepared  for  them.  Next  the  Emperor  reads  a  prayer  be- 
fore the  Sanctuary  while  the  Empress  makes  obeisance  to  It. 
The  Princes  and  Princesses  of  the  Blood  also  make  obeisance. 
Their  Majesties  then  withdraw;  the  screens  are  rolled  down 
and  the  ceremony  is  closed  amidst  the  performance  of  music. 
The  drums  and  bells  are  sounded  three  times  as  before  to  signify 
that  all  the  persons  present  are  to  leave  the  place. 

The   Ceremony  at   the   SktsliiniieB 

The  Ceremony  at  the  Shishindei>  to  be  held  in  the  afternoon 
is  the  chief  of  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  Coronation,  its  object 
iMijDg  the  forma)  announcement  by  the  Emperor  from  the  elevat- 
ed throne  called  the  Takamikura  to  his  subjects  and  all  the 
world  that  he  ha^  assumed  the  supreme. position  of  ruler  of  the 
£mpire. 

A.«r-E4ittii»me]it  .of  the.  Hall 

The  ShisHinden  is  the  main  hall  in  the  Imperial  Palace  in 
Kyoto.  Built  of  plain  wood  in  pure  Japanese  style,  with  a  roof 
made  of  the  bark^  of  the  Japanese  cypress,  it  measures  one 
hundred  and  ten  feet  from  west  to  east,  and  seventy-five  feet 
from  north  to  south.  The  main  gate  is  called  the  Kenreimon,  and 
another  gate  the  Shomeimoji.  It  has  twelve  pillars  on  the  west- 
east  side,  and  ive  on  the  north«-south  side.  At  the  front  it  has 
18  steps  and  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides  nine  each.  On 
iht  northern  side  it  is  connected  with  the  other  Hails  by  means 
<yf  a  corridor  and  leads  to  the  Nantei  or  South  Yard.  At  the 
jefl  of  the  froat  steps  gvows  a  cherry  tree  called  the  Sakoo-no^ 
€akura,  and  at  the  rifht  a  mandarin  orange  called  the  UkoienOh 
.Tachlbana.  Under  the  front  eaves  above  the  steps  is  svurended 
«.ffurtaint,  '91.7  ft  by  5.2  ft.  of  iigisred  broeade  called  the 
"Moko",  the  design  of  five-coloured  clouds  to  sifnify  that  tiie 
Sdn  is  >iist  appearing.  On  the:  northern  side  the  Hall  is  usually 
«lMWI  by  pictured  sHding  screens  caUsd:  Keo)o»»no-Sfaoli»  or. the 
S^^l-eens'^f  Sages,  but  on  this  oecaston  tbes*  screens,  tre  replaced 
l»y  aOkcurtainS'Ol  red,.bluie  and  yeltow. 
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The  Thrones  for  the  Emperor  and  Eiiit)ress 

In  the  centre  of  the  Hall  stands  the  Takamikura  for  the 
Emperor,  and  the  Michodai  for  the  Empress.  The  Takamikurii 
looks  like  a  sacred  Shinto  car  carried  about  on  the  occasion 
of  a  festival,  only  it  is  more  magnificent.  It  is  placed  on  a 
pedestal  which  is  lacquered  black  and  is  octagonal  in  shape, 
measuring  twenty  feet  from  west  to  east  and  eighteen  from 
north  to  south,  with  a  height  of  three  and  a  half  inches.  The 
pedestal  has  staircases  on  north,  east  and  west,  the  northern 
one  with  five  steps  beiog  reserved  for  the  use  ©f  the  Emperor. 
The  other  two  have  each  three  steps  and  also  red  lacquered 
rails  at  the  top  and  on  both  sides.  On  this  pedestal  are  placed 
a  second  and  a  third  octagonal  pedestal  and  on  them  stands  an 
octagonal  structure  which  is  the  Emperor's  Takamikura  with 
the  roof  crowned  by  a  golden  phoenix  holding  a  chain  link  of 
Jewels  in  its  beak.  At  each  of  the  eight  corners  of  the  roof 
is  a  small  phoenix.  The  floor  of  the  Throne  is  matted  and 
carpeted  with  brocade,  and  the  Emperor's  chair  is  lacquered 
black  and  inlaid  with  nacre.  It  is  flanked  ^ith  a  black  lacquered 
stand  on  which  are  placed  the  Sword  and  Jewel. 

The  Michodai  for  the  Empress  resembles  the  Takamikura, 
only  it  is  a  little  smaller. 

B. — The  Courtyard 

The  Nantei,  or  South  Courtyard  is  spread  with  whUi» 
sand  and  is  surrounded  by  red  lacquered  corridors  with  tile4 
roofs.  The  corridors  have  gatea  all  of  which  are  guarded  by 
oflScers  in  ancient  costumes.  On  the  side  of  the  Sakonnio- 
Sakura  longitudinal  banners,  large  and  small,  with  designs  bas^ 
■oii  ancient  traditions  and  in  diverse  colours  are  planted.  Of- 
-ficiats  in  ceremonial  costume  stand  in  rows  on  both  the  Saktum 
and  Tachibana  sides,  some  of  these  holding  swords,  bows, 
arrows,  halberds  and  shields,  and  others  drums  and  belb  with 
-which  to  give  signals. 

In  front  of  .each  row  of  banners  and  nearer  the  Shishln<lei» 
1s>' planted  a  ^^Banzai''  Banner  displaying  the  Chinese  characters 
heading  "Banzai"  with  an  ancient  design,  embroidered  .above  -the 
characters.     When  the  Rrime  Minister  gfviis  three  cries  of  BanaaS 
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4o  flcflftim .  ttte  August,  function  be  df^esso  at.a.n  j^s^i|[ned  >P9| 
vSdvray  between :the.l;wQ;JBan2t}  Banners* 

The  Ceremonies  .     t 

The  sounding  of  bells  and  drums  in  the  courtyard  three 
time*  announces  that  the  time  for  the  ceremonies  has  arrived. 
<A11  the  -officials  take  their  places,  the  Grand  Master  of 
Ceremon/es,  the  Prime  Minister,  and  the  Imperial  Household 
Minister  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  corridor  fn  'the  Hall,  the 
Princes  of  the  Blood  in  front  of  the  Talcamilcura,  and  the  Foreign 
Ambassadors  and  Ministera^ffi'tfefe  tnain  hall  west  of  the  Talu- 
milcura.  The  Wy  guests  stand  at  the  other  end  of  the  ball 
^ast  of  the  Michodai.  Then  a  Master  of  Ceremonies  utters  a 
Jow  hush  to  announce  the  approach  of  the  Emperor.  His  Ma- 
jesty ascends  the  Takamikura  by  the  northern  stairs  and  takes 
his  seat.  The  chamberlains  place  the  Sacred  Sword  and,  the 
Jewel  on  the  stands  in .  the  Takamikura,  and  then  present  His 
Majesty  with  a  sceptre.  The  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal 
alone  ascends  the  Takamikura  and'  proceeds  as  far  as  the 
Jiorthe^st  corner  outside  the  hanging.  The  Grand  Chamberlain 
and  the  Chief  Aide  stand  by  the  steps  behind  the  Takamikura.  ^ 
Next  the  Empress  ascends  the  Michodai  with  the  Princesses 
of  the  Blood  and  the  court  ladies.  Then  the  two  chamberlains 
ascend  the  Takamilcura  by  different  stairs  and  lift  the 
hangings  to  the  right  and  left.  Two  court  ladies  do  likewise 
at  the  Michodai  of  the  Empress.  The  Emperor  then  stands  up 
Jiolding  the  sceptre  in  both  hands  and  the  Empress  also  stands 
with  a  wooden  fan. in  hand.  All  the  attendants  make  profound 
^ows.  This  is  the  most  dramatic  moment  in  the  whole  cere- 
inony.  Their  Majesties  are  robed  in  magnificent  costume  as  on 
the  occasion  of  the  C^reinony  conducted  in  front  of  the  Imperial 
JSanctuary. 

The  Coronatiop  Banzai 

Whef)  the  Ejopt ror  resumies  his  seat,  the  Prtae  Minister 
descends  the  western  slAlrf-  and  w^lks  as  far  as  the  yard  below 
the  front  Malrs.  Then  the.  BmpeFDf  staads  again  and  reads  an 
imperial  Rescript.     The  Prime  Minister  once  joiotre  ascends  the 
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front  stairs  and  reads  an  address  of  CGHgratulAtioii  to  the  Em^ 
peror  as  the  representative  of  the  nation.  This  finishexl,  h4 
descends  the  stairs,  and  walks  as  far  as  the  Banzai  Banners, 
there  to  give  three  cries  of  Banzai,  in  which  he  is  joined  by 
all  attendants.  When  the  Prime  Minister  returns  to  his  place 
by  the  western  stairs,  Their  Majesties  retire  amidst  the  re- 
verberation of  the  felicitous  cries.  The  bells  and  drums  are 
pounded  three  times  and  all  the  attendants  retire  from  the  sacred 
precincts.     The   ceremonies  are  over. 

The  Daijo-sai  performed  on  the  l4th-lSth  is  the  most 
religious  and  mystic  of  all  the  Coronation  observances,  and  in 
principle  it  is  essentially  identical  with  the  Niiname-sai,  or  a 
Harvest  Thanksgiving  holiday  that  falls  every  year  on  November 
23rd  and  is  celebrated  always  in  person  by  the  Emperor.  The 
baijo-sai  is  the  most  elaborate  form  of  Niiname-sai  and  occurs 
only  once  in  the  life-time  of  the  Emperor  and  as  one  of  the 
most  Important  events  of  the  Coronation  scheme.  This  solemn- 
service  is  held  at  the  temporarily  erected  structure  called  Daijo- 
kyu  and  consisting  of  two  sanctuaries,  Yuki-den  and  Suki-den. 
The  simplicity  of  the  structure  and  utensils  used  is  impressive. 
The  timbers  for  the  two  sacred  pavilions  are  not  planed,  the 
bark  is  left  on  the  pillars,  while  the  roofs  are  thatched  with 
reeds.  Coarse  matting  covers  the  walls  and  ceilings  and  also 
the  floors.  The  qtensils  used  are  of  primitive  simplicity,  the 
earthenware  is  unglazed  and  there  are  even  small  trays  made  of 
oak  leaves.  The  sacred  offerings  made  to  the  Gods  and  spirit^ 
of  Imperial  ancestors  consist  of  rice,  sak^,  millet,  vegetables, 
sea-weeds,  etc.,  but  principally  the  first  two  which  come  from 
the  Yuki  and  Suki  fields.  Formerly  the  rice  arrived  from  the 
honoured  fields  with  stalk  and  root  on  and  was  pounded  at  a 
special  kitchen  erected  in  the  precincts,  l^ut  nowadays  the  grain 
is  cleaned  at  the  seat  of  its  origin  wtere  the  "White"  and 
l^Bhick"  sak£  is  aUobuewed.  The  «re  for  cooking  the  Hce  in 
the  kitchen  is  to  be  kindled  in  thd  priitfitit^  fa»hion,  that  Is  by 
a  wood-diitt.  This  is^  alsa  the  case  with  tHu  sacrtd^Ught  otfeired 
to  the  sanctum  In  the  Pavilions.  ..  .    i.   : 

li 
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T}m  Ceremony  q{  jPfMri^cfjUoa 

Besides  being  a  ceremony  df  thanks^vfng  i6r  a  good  rice 
harvest  the  Dai]o-sai  also  requires  of  the  Emperor  and  all  otlMrft 
the  most  solemn  rite  of  pdrlficationr  according  to  the  Shinto 
cult^  AsHearn  writes  •*the  most^  important  of  aH  Shinto  Cere- 
monies is  the  ceremony  of  purification. Trdm  the  eiirliest 

period  Shiiito  exacted  Scrupulous  cteanllness,  indeed  w^  muH 
say  that  it  regarded  physical  Impurity  as  IdenHcal  wHh  moral 
impurity,    and   intolerable   to   the  Gods.      It  Itas   always  been^ 

and  Still  remains,  a  religion  of  ablutions .  .This  was  the  ease 

also,   it   will  be   remembered,   In  tfie   early  Qreek  and   Roman 

civilizations:.. "  For  the  ablutions  of  the  Emperor  a  special 

bathing  pavilion  called  Kairyuden  has  been  erected  in  front  of 
a  northern  gate.  Prior  to  the  Daifo-saf  lUs  Majesty  goes  several 
titties  through  the  purificatioan  rit^  both  of  fopd  and  body. 

The  emperor's  W'vgkk  at  the  Yuki  ami  Sul^  Pavilion^ 

The  sacred  service  required  of  the  Emperor  fn  this  religious 
ceremony  is  of  the  most  exacting  kind.  It  is  eVen  awe-inspiring. 
At  7  p.m.  of  the  l4th,  preceded  by  the  Grand  Master  of  Cere- 
monies and  the  Minister  of  the  Household  the  Emperor  enters  the 
Yuki  Pavilion  followed  by  a  distinguished  retinue  consistltig  of  thd 
Grand  Chamberlain,  Princes  of  the  Blood,  Ministers  of  State  and 
other  dignitaries.  Next  the  impress  enters  the  Plvilton  with 
her .  retinue,  and  oh  her  Majesty's  taking  her  ^eat  a  batld  ot 
Court  musicians  strikes  up  ancient  music,  'fhis  finished,  the 
Empress  makes  obeisance  to  the  Sanctuary,  the  Princesses  of 
the  Blood  and  others  in  the  retinue  doing  the  same.  When 
Her  Majesty  and  retinue  return  to  the  K^airyuden,  the  prepara- 
tions te  make  the  sacred  off ertngs  begins.  At  the.  3lgiuil  given 
by  or  litualisi  the  band  again  stvikes  up  <hQ  diTH^  «aU(Si^,  aA4 
during  its  performance  His  Majesty,. after  it/at  wa$)u«g  hi«  haads^ 
proceeds  to  the  inner  partition  bearing  the  $afr^  jpffttxiug^ 
of  bcoked.  ride  and  sak^  luid  p^eviou^ly  on  the  -S-I^gged. 
otaid. .  He- noBv' stands  aleuM  before  tJM  Gveat  Rr4«eQfe»  tfte 
aplHts  of  the  SiUt^lOfUestf  aad  eftlier  ImperUl  A9<^i|tor/i,  mfiMf 
Qbefsancfe  and  rcade  a  praypr^  asMl  himself  pfiftak^  of.  Mie  {Mop^ 
«lc^  aad  sak£     This   fiitished,<  ttui  Dflkrins^  »re   remov^  dy 
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ritualists  and  maids  of  honour,' and  the  Bmpieror  retires  to  the 
Kairyaden  after  having  washed  his  hands  once  more.  The  ,cere- 
aiony  at  the  Yulci-den  is  now  closed.  . 

All  the  elaborate  fornulities  observed  at  the  Yuki-den  are 
Ideated  in  ever^r  detail  at  the  Suki-den  where  the  Emperor's 
ylffii  Usts  another  fpur  hours^  altogether  eight  hou^s  and  ex- 
tending .till  the  small  hours  of  the  l5th.  The  meaning  of  this 
repetition  of  one  and  same  rites  and  ceremonies  at  two  diflferenC 
places  is  not  dear,  except  ^hat  the  repetition  is  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  venerable,  traditions.  One  chronicler  hazards 
^  explanation  that  the  dupUcafion  is  probably  traceable  to  the 
two-meal  custom  that  was  in  vogue  in  ancient  days. 

The  Grand  BMi<|iiat 

In  the  official  program  of  the  Coronation  <;eremonies  the 
Grand  Banquet  is  the  last  of  all  the  solemn  functions  held  in 
the  ancient  Imperial  city.  The  Banquet  will  be  given  for  two 
days  and  one  evening  in  a  great  banquet  hall  temporarily  built 
in  the  Courtyard,  east  of  the  Kyoto  Palace.  It  is  a  spacious 
building  with  a  music  platform  in  the  centre.  The  Hall  is  built 
in  the  Momoyama  style  of  three  centuries  ago  and  has  a  coffer- 
dam ceiling,  each  section  decorated  with  figures  of  birds,  flowers, 
etc  The  music  platform  itself  is  in  the  Heiancho  style  of  a 
thousand  years  ago.  It  has  no  ceiling.  The  Emperor's  seat  is 
at  the  north  of  the  Hall. facing  south,  and  that  of  the  Empress 
U  at  the  east.  The  Sacred  Sword  and  the  Jewel  are  placed  on 
A  table  set  in  front  of  the  Emperor. 

The  First  Day  Banquet 

This  banquet  commences  on  the  sixteenth.at.il  a.m.  The 
Emperor  attends  it  in  the  military  uniform  of  Generalissimo^ 
and  the  Empress  dressed  in  a  robe  d^coHet^.  The  function 
begins  with  the  Emperor's  address  expressing  his  satisfactk>o 
at  the  presence  of  the  reptesentatives  of  the  Powers  and  Us 
subjetts^  at  the  feli€ito<tt^  event,  and  stating  that  he  IS  glad  to 
4Hnk'  the  heattli  of  the.  chiefs  of  the  friendiy  nations..  The 
Vfime  Minister  responds  to  the  Ifflporial  Address^  on  behaH  of 
^11  Japanese  sabjeets,  while  Uti  Solf,  the  German  Aiibasbadoc«:tt 
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^yan  of  the  foreign  rep  resent  at  iv;e«»  reads  his  answer  whicb  i? 
IntierfFrf ted  by  Che  Grand  Master,  of  Ger^etnontev  Tl|e  formality 
over,  the.  Clititit>erltin«f}re8ents.  to<:TMr  Mfjestifes  the  W^it«  jmuI 
Slack' sak^  as  offered  tk>  tiie.God»  on  ikt  occaaioo  of  it^  ftstly^ 
the  same  liquor  being  given  t6.  all ; those  present.  .  Tb«  Ioo4«<^ 
next i  served,  in.  bokes  of  plain:  wood  after  an  ancient  Jlcpanese 
styU  firkt  to  Their: Majesties  and  then  to  all  the  re^t* 

''''   r  The  Saoiid  Daneas 

Meanwhile,  to  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  ihe  occasion,  fOur 
dancers  robed  in  red  costumes  appear  oh  the  stagfe  and  unshea- 
thing swords  dance  to  old  music.  The  dance  which  !s  called 
kume-mai  is  said  to  date  from  the  time  of  the  First  Emperor 
Jimmii.  This  is  followed  by  two  other  preliminary  dances.  Then 
conies  ifhe  most  interesting  dancing  of  all,  the  Gosechi-no-ma!  by 
five  iirl  dancers  selected  from  among  the  old  noble  famlllei  In 
kyotol  '  They  are  robed  in  red  and  blue  costumes  of  ancient 
pattern,  and  on  their  heads  there  aris  branches  of  golden  plun» 
blossoms  while  they  carry  in  their  hands  beautifully  painted 
fans.  As  souvenir  of  the  day  silver  plum  blossoms  and  bamboos 
called  On-Kazashi  are  presented  to  Their  Majesties  and  to  all 
those  present  at  the  Banquet.  The  pretty  ornament  comes 
from  ancient  custom.  The  Banquet  comes  to  a  close  about  twa 
p.m. 

The  Second  Day  Banquet 

The  second  day  Banquet  held  at  the  same  place  on  the 
17th  in  the  evening  is  entirely  Western.  The  music  played  is 
Western,  and  the  privileged  guests  numbering  about  one  hundred 
are  given  each  a  silver  cake  box.  The  Banquet  closes  at  about 
eight  p.m. 

The  Night  Banquet 

The  Banquet  begins  at  8  p.m.  when  about  three  hundred 
persons  are  invited.  At  about  nine  o'clock  Their  Majesties  attend. 
The  first  two  dances  are  Chinese,  one  called  Banzairaku  by  six 
dancers  who  are  dressed  in  red  clothes  of  thin  silk,  the  other 
called  Talheiraku  by  four  dancers  attired  like  warriors.     They 
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dance  with  unsheathed  swords  and  halberds.  When  the  dance 
^s  oyer  Thefr  Mtti*s11es  retire,  foNowed  l^  jdt  those .  present* 
Then  com&s  a  hi%  bamc^itet  also  atlenitfd  by  Th^ir  Mdjeatits. 
the  «ni«eM  9er<red  ttM  ^tiie .  m«sto  'p49^ed  aws  lioth.;  OtfcUiotafc 
Th^   function   ends   «fttr  midiUi^. 

THe  iagu^  •cei'^nony  of  Goranatlon  to  ctos^d  with  the 
visit  of  Th^rr  Ma^sttts  lo'  tiM  Oreal  Skrtue  at  Ise,  on  the  l9tl^ 
followed  on  the  23  rd  by  that  to  the  Mausoleum  of  the  First 
Emperor  Jimmu  at  UmeW^'Ch  4lrfr  .|frairittce  of  Yamato;  on  the 
^4th  and  25  th  to  those  of  the  Emperors  Ninko  and  Komei  at 
Idzurolyama  in  Kyoto,  and  of  the  Emperor  Meiji  at  Momoyama, 
FusbimL 

The  Imperial  procession  returns  to  Tokyo  on  the  27t(i 
^fter  staying  ovecnig^ht  at  Nagoya.  On  the  29th  Their  Ma- 
jesties visit  the  Mausoleum  .  of  the  Emperor  Taisho  at  Tama^ 
;ind  on  the  30th  they  personally  attend  rites  at  the  Korei-den 
And  Sliin-den  in  the  Palace  and  the  grand  ceremonies  of  the 
Corpn^tion  come  to  an  end  as  scheduled. . 


lit 
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TJbe  Reigning  Emp^^r  and  Emptow 

Th^  reigning  Eraperor  Hirohito,  the  first  soji  of  the  Emperor 

TTaisho   and   Empress    Sa^ako,.   tljen    Crown    Prince    and    Crown 

Princess,,  was  born  at  the  Aoyama  Palace  on  ^pril  29,  .1901,  and 

^Ul  present  were  filled  w^th  joy  ivhen  they  welcomed  »,  direct 

:siicces5or  to  the  Imperial  hjouse  to  continue   its   2,5oo   years' 

t?*le  pf  the  IsJand  Empire.     Qn  the  fifth  day  after  his  birth  the 

Pri.ace  was  named  Uii:ohitp  AJichi-no-roiya,  and  on  July  7  of  th^ 

.saroe,  year  he  left  his  fathe^-'s  Palace  and  entered  the  family  pf 

^  peer.  Count  Sum^oshi  Kawam^ra,  a  retired  Admiral,  who^was 

.selex;tfd  to  bring,  up  the  child  in  his  >oi9e  with  his  wife  Countess 

,Kawajnura«    This  -old  couple  apd  their  daughter  (later, Countess 

■  Yanagiwaia).  and  s^  lew  selected  nur^e^  .top)e  charge  of  the/in£ant 

Prince  and  reared  luai  until  .tbe^autpmn  of  i9q5  when  he. was 

.full  three  y«ars  oLd«     Purinsj  his  es^rJiy  years  the  Prince  was  not 

.01  SQbust  healthy  afid  his  guardians  experienced  some  difficulties 

In  rearing  him.     During  the  jx^riod  in  which  the  Prince  lived 

.with  him  the  old  Count  was  instructed  to  follow  plain  and  frugal 

.xneihods    in.  rea^ing^  the.  child,    who    was    from    the    beginning 

entrusted    to    his .  care  .  as    an    ordinary    child    stripped    of    his 

.Imperial  heritage.     In  the  autumn  of  his  fourth  year  the  young 

P^iAce  was  taken  back  to>  the  Palace  and  from  this  time  he  wa$ 

accorded  bis  princely  due  and  a  suite  was  selected. 

Id  ApAl,  t9(Mt  Ukk  Pefaioe'  who  wHb  Jttssit  a«r«o  y^tr«  okl 
••aiiteved  tiw.'pj^niin-gir'.coHrsfe.of  the  GaJclvShihritt  (Pe«rs  S«bP<^)« 
'Oa  jQlgr  3id,  49t3f,  when  be  w«s  in  his  eievedtii  yietir  1^ 
^^rnidfatfer  BiiipAtaor /Meiji  dtod,  and  ^otn  after  his  fatlk^  Jml 
-flBCflnded  ike  Thn»e.  ^&  thfe*  stecessior  to  the  jOhlstjioiifl :  Metji 
'Tennathe  Pdnocf^ts  apitoiated  .Sftb-^Ueu tenant  of  the  Army' and 
JhiilDr  SuMiiB«t«nut  .Y^  the  Nany  on  September  9^  the  seme 
"Teta:,  usd  was  at  the  simc  tilne  presented  with  the  Ontsd  Order 
'OlMem.  Is  A]prtl,.  19-14,  the.  Prinee  gradiMed  Irom  the  primary 
eowrse  of  tiie  Pears  ScIikxiV  and.  heaeefOfcAh  he  ccasred  to  attend 
racliDoU  taHdtig  hU  jJessMS  iron,  apeoially^  appointed  uistruct4ffs 
^t  the  Pabtceu    Otf  jthe  ticcaskyn^f  t)w  celebratlton  oi  Ifae  Imperial 
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birthday  on  October  31,  1914,  the  Prince  was  promoted  to 
Full  Lieutenant  of  the  Army  and  Senior  Sub-Lieutenant  of  the 
Navy,  being  further  promoted  to  Captain  of  the  Army  and 
Lieutentii^of  tfce-  Nftvy'on  OctVSlber  'Si'^i9€6m'  -6ii  Hoirember  3, 

same  year,  he  was  proclaimed  Crown  Prince.  Soon  after  his 
attaining  his  majority,  an  ievent  which  was  celebrated  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  in  May  1919,  th£  Prince  was  betrothed  to> 
'Princess  Nagako,  eldest  daughter  of  H.I.H.  General  Prince  Kuni- 
^oshi  Kuni,  the  engagement  being  officially  announced  in  June 
of  the  same  year.  On  October  31,  the  following  year,  he  was 
promoted  to  Major  of  the  Army  and  Lieut.-Commander  of  the 
Navy,  ind  on  March  3,  1921,  the  Prince  sailed  for  Europe  as 
tiie  first  Prince  Imperial  of  Japan  to  step  outside  Japanese 
territory  and  visit  foreign  lands.  After  making  observations  and 
exchanging  courtesies  with  sovereigns  and  rulers  of  Various 
European  countries  during  his  tour  of  nearly  six  months  the 
Prince  returned  home  in  September  of  the*  same  year.  His 
memorable  tour  to  Europe  was  an  unqualified  success  in  every 
respect.  In  November  1921  the  Prlnc6  was  appointed  Prince 
Regent  to  undertake  the  conduct  cf  State  affairs  in  place  of  his 
Emperor-father,  who  was  suffering  from  cronic  disease  arfd  In- 
capacitated from  attiending  to  public  duties.  From  that  time  on  the 
Prince  had  to  shoulder  very  weighty  responsibilities  in  hisf  irew 
capacity  and  practically  functioned  as  a  ruler  thougli  nominally 
'only  a  regent.  In  addition  to  his  an)ciety  over  the  health  of  hrs 
father,  he  had  to  repait  to  the  Imperial  Palace  every  day  except  on 
Sundays  to  listen  to  the  report's  submitted  by  the  Ministers  of 
State  and  othrer  high  ofiicials,  to. give  brders,  to  atti^nd occasional 
•conferences  of  the  Cabinet  Council  or  'Privyr  O^uaieil  on  im- 
portant afl^ain  of  State,  to  receiveMn;  Audietfce  Ambassadors  &nd 
Ministers:  ol  ^foreign'  Powers;  and.  so'  Ob,  ail  through  a  !v«iy 
eventful'  period.  On  October  3t,*  i'SiUS,  he  w2S.a)}pointfed:L!eut;- 
Cofoncl  of  the  Army  and 'Cbmnkahder"  of -the  Navy,  and  on 
JattUary^  z6,  the  following  year,'  the  Priiice  married  Ms-  bride- 
elect  Princess  Nagako;  the  nuptials  which.  wer«  to- have  , been 
£«Urbrated)at  an  earlier  date  having  been:  p6st]K)iii^  for  tome 
time-oa'  account  df  rfhe  great  einrtfa quake  disaster  that  occurred 
on  September  i,  1923,  and  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  Tokyo 
and  all  Yokohama.     On  October  31,  1925,  the  Prince  was  pro- 
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moted  fb  Coloit^Y  (yf 'thfe  Army  ind  Caiptaiti  of  th^'Kayy,  aa4 
(m  the  25th  ofXitten^r,  I9i6,  -lotft  W»  mherthe  Emperor  Tfri*. 
«ho  wha  passed  awdjr  on  that  d*y  tt  Hayama  after  a  protradttd 
fitness.  The '9'ame  day,  ^ktiid  the  public  mourning,  the  E^ined 
ascended  th^  throne  as- the  l24th  Wverelgti  of  the  Empire,,  and. 
the  nitme  of  the  era  wi^  -changed  io  Sbowa,  according  to  the 
traditfonaf  £ust6m. 

Endowed  by  Niture  with  more  than  ordlnaiy  gifts,  the 
present  Etnperoi'  had  had  si>ifciaKi  opportttnttles  of  fiftlag  blmi^ 
self  fbr  the  afthio^s  p6sIti6R  hft  was  called  upon  to  lilt,  opportniif^ 
Hi^s  of  which  he  has  iiVailed  hffliseH  to  the  utterjoDst  iiis 
extended  Europeftn-  tout  in  1991  brought  hltn  In  to<icb  witl 
many  pht^^  of  Western  life  ^nd  ctvlfiaatldn  ^tbh  he  wouUI 
nev^r  hare  encountered  if  h^  had  remained  tn  Japan,  which 
experience  shotrld  b^  of  Infinite  valii^  to  MAl  ih  all  mdtt^« 
connected  wttb  Japan's  forMgn  potfcjr.  His  desira  to-  Irnow  more 
of  how  his  people  li¥e  iftd  wilder  What  coiiditlOnt  led  tolila 
trip  in  his  earlier  days  to  Formosa,  and  to^  mahy  Jounieys  about 
the  cotkntry  aifid  xytir  Tdlkylf^  k\\  61  whtch  hav«  4Nlifted  tergely  to 
his  actual  working  knowledge  (^  the  il?es  aM  Surroundings  of 
the  people  o^er.  Whom  hi^Mvas  dttstthtfd  to  rtile.  After  tli#  ter^ 
rible  elirihquiAre  dfsastet  of  Set)temb«i'  l,  1929,  fhe  then  Princd 
Regent'  rbde'  round  the  deva^ted  districts-  fbr  Mtei^I'  days  svc^ 
cessirely,  asking  questions,  making  sugg'estlons,*  and  displfcylhg 
the  keenest  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  sufferers  and  victims. 
The  sight  ot  their  young  Prince  going  among  them  through  all 
the  ruin  and  desolation  brought  by  angry  nature  must  h«ve 
been  a  cheering  spectacle  to  the  oTer-wrought  hearts  of  the 
stricken  eit^ens  ianii  |lV6n  them  fresh  courage  to  renew  th« 
fights.        • 

The.  Empress 

The  ■  Empress,  formerly  Princess  Nagako  Knnl,  etdest 
daugh'tet  of  T.I.H.  Prince  and  Princess  KuniyosM  Kuni,  was  born 
on  March  6,  1903,  in  Prince  ^nf  s  touse  at  Toriiiaka  in  Artbu^ 
¥olcyo.  At  the  age  of  four,  she  entered  the  kindergarten  6f  the 
Peeresses  School,  a^d  matriculated  at  the  primary  coiirs^'M 
^priF,  1911.  After  finfsftlng  this  course  she  corilfhued  her 
Indies  at  the  higher  couriie  of  the'  school  till  sbe  graduated  in 
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F«^ruftry,  191B,  and .  thertalUr  took*  her  l^san»  frpv  speciiUly 
appointed  instrubtors.  9^  home*  In  1922  thi^  .Princess  was  chosen 
to  be  the  bride  of  the.  then  PriQce  Regent  %^d  present  Emperor, 
her  eigatfement  being  Ql6cia|Iy  tnnomce^  on  June  10  the  same 
3r«ar.  On  September  28  that  year  she  rfi^eiye4  the  first  Order 
of  Merit  from  the.  Imperial  Court  and  on  the  .same  day  the 
betrothal  presents  were  exchanged  between  the  Prince  Regent 
and  the  Princess.  The. wedding  was  celebrated  on  January  26, 
ii»24,  and  the  former  Prfncess  Nagako  was  prociairoed  Crown 
Frincess.  On  the  Crown  Prince  ^^cending .  t|ie .  Throne  on  De- 
ceAiber  25,  1926,  as  pew  Emperor  pn  the  demise  of  Taisho 
Tenno  she  was  procjaimed  Empress,  Qn  Decem^^r  6,  1925« 
She  gave  birth  to  a  dnui^ter,  the  Princess  SVgeloo  Te.ru*no>miya. 
Tiie  second  Imperial-  daughter,  Princess  Sachilto  Hisa-no<Diya, 
was  born  on  Sep.tember  40,  1927,  but  died  in  Anarch  .1928. 

Her  Majesty  owes  her.heait^  and  graceful  figure  to  athletic 
eiefcrdises  and  dancing  of  which  she  was  very  fond.  While  she 
was  still  nnder  her  father's  foof  sl|e  took  pfiysical  exercises 
for  certain  bours  every  day  ;after  i»er  lessons  were  over, 
practising,  amQrng:j[>ther  n^thods^  with  tjhe  ''nagii^ata"  or  h^berd, 
a  weapon. used  in  older  times:  in  wom^n'^  piiitary  a^>  under  the 
tutorship  'Of  •  Madam  -T^wchitori,  a  teacher  in  .  the  T^icyo  First 
Prefectural  Girla  High,  Schoql  S|ie  is.  also  gifted  with  musical 
talent;  the  piano  being  Iter  favourite  instrument,  on  which  she  re- 
ceiyed  instruction  from  Madame  Ayako  Kambe,  a  talented  pianist 
and  professor  in  the  Tokyo  Academy  of  Music.  According  to 
MAdame  Kambe,  the  Princess  had  a  pianist's  hands,  not  too  slender 
for.  forceful  execution  and  could  play  Beethoven  and  Choplp  with 
reti  skill,  in  which  ^he  was  aided  by  the  paints  s|ie  took  in  masterr 
ing  technique.  Her  singing  voice  was  soft  and  mellow,  and  quite 
charming  in  conversation.  On  the  koto  she  plays  well  also. 
The  Princess  took  interests  in  all  forms  of  sports,  and  was 
especially  good  at  lawn  tennis.  Mr.  Ichlya  Kumagai,  the  well 
known  tennis  player,  who  had  the  honour  of  cotaching  the  Enipress 
in  her  Princess  day^,  says  that  she  acquired  skill  very  quiekly, 
having  rpractised  in  soft  ))al)  playing  previously.  She  was  most 
enthusiastic  in  mastering  the  technique  of  tennia  as  she  was 
in  learning  every  thing  else,  and  was  especially  good  at  the 
fore-hand  ^t/oke.     It  was  a  happy  sight  to  witness  Her. Majesty 
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playing  tennis  in  mixed  doubles  with  the  Prince  Regent  (now 
£mperor)  on  the  court  at  the  Alcasaka  Palace.  Trained  on 
somewhat  different  lines  to  the  previous  Empresses,  and  with 
iresh  develqpoiiSftt;'  Xik^n  '  Pb^^  l^img  the  'wonianhood  of 
Japan,  the  Empress  is  expected  to  be  a  real  power  for  good 
and  the  advancement  of  her  people,  aided  by  the  Emperor's  clear 
understanding  of  affairs  and  ready  sympathy.  Fortunate,  indeed, 
are  the  Japanese  people  in  having  two  such  fine  characters 
«nlted  on  tiie  Throne. 
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Prince  mud  Princess  Chichibti 

prince  Vasuhito  Cliichibu,  second  son  of  the  late  Emperorr 
Taisho    Teniio    and   younger    brother   of   the    reigning    sovereign, 
and  Heir  Presumptive,  was  born  on  the  25 th  of  June^  1902,  at 
Akasaka   Palace,    Tokyo,      He   was    first    educated   at    the    Peers' 
School  where  he  received  primary  education  on  Ibe  same  benches- 
with  the  sons  of  the  ordinary  titled  class  for  about  six  years,  and 
after  finishing  the  middle  course  of  the  institution  he   entered 
the  Central  Military  Preparatory  School  at  the  age  of  fifteen  to* 
prepare    himself  for   military  life.      Graduating  in   the   spring  of 
1920  the  Prince  next  entered  the   Military  Academy  or  Cadets' 
School  from  which  he  passed  out  in  June,    1922,   at  the  age  of 
twenty.      While   studying  at   the   Army  schools   he   lived   in   the 
dormitories  like  all  other  students,   most  of  whom  were  sons  of 
army  officers  of  the   commoner  class  and  shared  the  same  fare 
with  them.     On  his  attaining  his  majority  in  the  spring  of  i922. 
the  Prince,  who  was  heretofore  known  as  Prince  Yasuhito  Atsu- 
no-miya,    founded    a    new    house    Chichibu-no-miya   by    Impenal 
order  and   changed   his    name   to   Prince    Yasuhito    Chichlbu-no- 
miya.     In  October  the  same  year  he  was  assigned  to  the  1st  in- 
fantry regiment  of  the  First  Army  Division  as  cadet,  later  being 
appointed    Sub-Lieutenant,    and    on    the    auspicious    occasion    of 
the    silver   wedding   of   the    Emperor    (Taisho)    and    Empress    in- 
May,   1925,   he  was  promoted  to  full  Lieutenant.     On  the   2Sth 
of  the  same  month  the  Prince  sailed  for  England  where  he  resided 
with  General  Drummond.    He  matriculated  at  Oxford  as  a  special: 
student     but   whiJe   studying   there   had  to  give   up  his   original 
plan  on  account  of  the  serious  illness  and  subsequent  demise  of 
his  father  Taisho  Tenno  who  died  on  December  2Sth,  1926,  and 
hurriedly    returned    home    in    January    next    year,    travelling    via 
Canada  and  the  United  States.     At  Washington   he  was  a  guest 
of  Mr.   Matsudaira,   at   that  time  our  Ambassador  there,  and  for 
the  first  time  met  his  daughter  Miss  Setsuko.     The   Prince  was- 
so  much  impressed  with  her  personality  ami  accomplishments,  it: 
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1»  up^lerstpod,  tlia^.tlv^  incident  in  time  so  happily  djeveloped 
48:to  unite  tb«  twa  i^  life. 

Tire  mourning  iQr  the  d«^ise  of  the  late  £iaperor  Taishp 
^ver,  ?jfince>  ChJchibu  retrurned  to  h;s  miUtary  duties  at  tike 
Azabu.  resim«|it,  .^wfiecQ.  h«  continues  tq  retain  hia  post.  On 
September  2^  tl|i^  ye^r  the  Prince  married  Miss  Setsuko  Matsu- 
^aira,  daughter  of  Mr.  Matsudaira  and  niece  of  Viscount  Matsu- 
daira,  the  nuptials  being  celebrated  and  conducted  in  the 
4itmosphere  and  pomp  of  the  ancient  court  life  and  custom,  and 
■amid   the   jubi^nt   rejoicings   of   the   entire    nation. 

No  Imperial  Prince  q(  Japan  has  ever  been  associated  with 
the  public  so  ii\timately^  as  Prince  Chichibu,  In  the  past  the 
public  were  not  given  opportunities  to  meet  any  member  of  the 
Imperial  family  in  informal  and  personal  ways.  This  gap  has, 
liowever,  been  bridge.d  by  Prince  Chichijbu.  In  his  school  days 
4ind  army  life,  he  has  conducted  himself  most  demacratically, 
removing  all  formalities  and.  associatipg^  with  all  classes,  of  people. 
Through  his  daily  conduct,  he  has  revealed,  to  the  public  his 
true  character  and  habits,  the  Prince  having  not  once  claimed 
from  his  supereior  officers  any  consideration  for  His  Imperial 
st;itus  throughout  his  service  in  the  Army.  Indeed,  he  has 
given  tp  the  public  opportunities  to  see  the  true  qualities  of 
the  Imperial  Princes  at  close  range,  and  this  intimacy  between 
the  Prince  and  the  public  has  made  him  the  most  popular  man 
In  the  whole  Empire  6f  Japan.  Alert  of  mind  and  body  the 
Prince  is  fond-  of  sports  and  holds  very  g'ood  records  in 
mountafneeHfng,  ski^inf,  rowing  and  track^athFefics.  Indeed,  no 
povtvayal  ol  the  Frince  i^  complete  without  some  tribute  to  his 
sportsmanship.  While  staying  in  Europe  the  Prince  scaled,  the 
Alps  in  the  summer  of  1926,  as  everyi  mountaineer  remembers, 
and.  in  the  summer  of  192.7  he  conquered  the  heights  oi  Oku- 
hqdaka  of  Japan  Alps  amid  4  severe  thunderstorm.  In  the 
1926  edition  of  the  British  Ski  Year  Book,  we  find  Mr.  Lunn 
writing  about  the  Prince  as  a  skier  as  follows:  ''As  a  ski- 
mountaineer  he  (Prince  Chichibu)  is  one  of  the  easiest  people  to  , 
foHbw  on  a  rope  that  I  know.  The  pure  stem  turn  Is  the  key 
to  ropedrski-ing,  and  the  Ptsince  does  this  turn  to  perfection. 
ido  tlie.  ghciera  his  stetd[)ne&s  was.  InsalaaUe,  and  he  riin  qattie 
j|$  last  i^  was  comfoirtable  for  the  wm.  beliip4**' 
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The  Prince  is  an  honorary  member  of  the  Ski  Club  ol 
Great  Britain  (S.C.G.B.)  and  at  the  same  time  a  member  of  the 
Alpine  Ski  Club  (A.S.C.),  the  Swiss  Alpine  Club  (S.A.C.),  tnd 
the  Alpine  Club  of  England.  His  Highness  is  also  honorary 
President  of  the  British  Society  (Tokyo),  the  Siamese  Society 
(Tokyo)    and   the  International   Industrial   Conference. 

Princess  Chichibu 

Princess  Setsuko  Chichibu,  formerly  Miss  Setsuko  Ms- 
tsudaira,  is  a  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tsuneo  Matsudaira,  and 
was  born  on  September  9,  1909,  at  Walton-on-Thames,  England, 
her  father  being  at  that  time  attached  to  the  Japanese  Embassy 
in  London,  in  the  capacity  of  second  secretary.  Her  father 
comes  from  no  ordinary  stock  as  he  is  a  direct  descendant 
of  the  powerful  feudal  rulers  of  the  Aizu  clan  that  thrived 
in  the  Tokugawa  days.  When  he  was  appointed  Ambas- 
sador to  Washington  and  left  for  the  new  post  in  1925  with 
Mrs.  Matsudaira,  Miss  Setsuko,  then  seventeen  years  old,  ac- 
companied her  parents  and  entered  the  Friends'  School  in  Wa- 
shington'where  she  remained  until  the  time  of  her  departure 
for  home  in  May,  1028.  While  in  Washington  Miss  Setsuko 
Matsudaira  cut  a  prominent  figure  in  the  society  of  the  American 
capital.  Everywhere  at  school  and  in  social  functions  alike  her 
presence  breathed  refined  candour  and  assurance.  At  no  other 
.time  was  the  love  of  sports  among  the  young  womanhood  ol 
(Asia  so  ably  demonstrated  as  by  Miss  Matsudaira  and  Miss  $zt, 
4«ugliter  of  the  Chinese  Minister,  who,  moreorver  dUl  Extremely 
well  in  their  class  rooms. 

The  betrothal  of  Prince  Chichibu  and  Miss  Setsuko  Matsu- 
daira was  officially  announced  in  May  this  year,  and  the  bride- 
elect  returned  home  in  June  with  her  parents,  who  were  coming 
home  on  furlough.  On  September  28  Miss  Setsuko  was  happily 
married  to  Prince  Chichibu  and  is  now  Princess  Chichibu. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  the  marriage  of  Miss  Setsuko  with 
.Prince  Chichibu  is  full  of  significance  In  one  respect,  it  being 
ihe  first  instance  where  a  Prince  of  the  Blood  has  married  one 
not  belonging  to  the  privileged  classes.     In  order  to  make  thefr 
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union  permissible  in  accordance  witli  tlie  Imperial  House  Law, 
Miss  Setsulco  was,  therefore,  registered  as  an  adopted  daughter 
of  Viscount  Matsudaira,  who  is  a  near  relative  of  her  father 
Ambassador  MattudaSrjt.  "     '  '»:^        ^  .  ,:.  . 
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Imperial  AcceMion  Law 

iMued  OB  February   lltk  of  the  Forty-SecoiMl  Year 
of  the  Meiji  En   (1909  A.D.) 

We  hereby  promulgate  the  following  Imperial  Ordinance 
relating  to  the  Accession,  which  has  been  approved  by  the  Privy 
Council: — 

Article  I. — When  the  Emperor  ascends  the  Throne  the  Chief 
of  Ritualists  shall  conduct  a  service  at  the  Kashiko-dokoro 
(Imperial  Sanctuary)  and  announce  the  fact  to  the  Koreiden 
(the  Shrine  of  the  Spirits  of  the  Imperial  Ancestors)  and  to  the 
Shinden  (the  Shrine  of  the  Gods). 

Article  II. — ^As  soon  as  the  Accession  is  over,  the  name  of 
the  Era  shall  be  changed.  The  name  of  the  new  Era  shall,  after 
consideration  by  the  Privy  Council,  be  decided  by  the  Emperor. 

Article  III. — ^The  name  of  the  new  Era  shall  be  announced 
by  an  Imperial  Ordinance. 

Article  IV. — The  Grand  Ceremonies  of  the  Enthronement 
and  the  Daijosai  (the  > Ceremonies  of  Offering  Rice  by  the  Em- 
peror to  the  Gods  and  the  Spirits  of  the  Imperial  Ancestors) 
shall  be  conducted  during  a  set  period  between  Autumn  and 
Winter.  The  Daijosai  shall  be  performed  immediately  after  the 
Grand  Ceremony  of  the   Enthronement. 

Article  V. — In  conducting  the  Grand  Ceremonies  of  the 
Enthronement  and  the  Daijosai  the  Commission  entrusted  with 
the  Grand  Ceremonies  of  the  Enthronement  shall  be  appointed 
and  attached  to  the  Court  to  manage  all  affairs  relating  thereto. 
The  official  organization  of  the  Commission  ,for  the  Grand  Cere-, 
monies  of  the  Enthronement  shall  also  be  announced  simultane- 
ously. 

Article  VI. — The  dates  of  the  Grand  Ceremonies  of  the 
Enthronement  and  the  Daijosai  shall  be  publicly  announced  over 
the  joint  signatures  of  the  Minister  of  the  Imperial  Household 
and  Ministers  of  State. 

Article  Vll. — When  the  dates  of  the  Grand  Ceremonies  of 
the  Enthronement  and  the  Daijosai  are  fixed,  the  Emperor  him- 
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:self  wiH  4i|nqii9c^;  tJM  .4fta^^  to  tl^^  Kisl^iko-dokoro^  ^Koreiden 
a«i  Sld«4e»,.,\  7he,lf»9^\^^,mf^^^g^f{^  $^j^.  at<  VH^  .^^Re  time, 

llM.#jr$t  ^mpftTiftr  .4i#nM  Te^o,  and  t^  AUiu^Ua.  of  the.  !a.^t 
lout.A»««**prsi,.^  t^jf,  n^  ^jwror . f^sp^tively  Jq  report  the 
particulars. 

AHJAlfit  VUU^Thg.  fields  iox  the^rowiag  oi  ri<?e  to.  Jbe  used 
^thA  j^ijfl^a^i^^^  t^^,'^^t|f4  ia  the  district  tp,  tl;i^  ^^^J^.  .^"4 
south  of  Kyoto,  which  wili  be  known  as  "Yuki,"  .  ^,u6,  in  th^ 
«ltr»ti  tol  tlKj..Y*?«t,s^^P/W*h  9t«jI^pto,  whj^h  yiy.^^)i^^ called 
^-«H«.'^ '  .The^jdU^rifJjr.sha^  Ipe  ^ect^^A  l^y..t;>c  Pajjerorv.,^  . 

Article  IX.— When:the;Yuki,^n4.§jjja,dtft5H;t5^  ^fHi^r^ 
the  Minister  of  the  Imperial  Household  shall  issue  instructions 
to  the  Governors  within  whose  Jurisdiction  the  districts  are 
situated,  ordering  them  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
with  the  owners  of  the  ricefields,  who  will  cultivate  the  plants 
and  present  the  new  rice  to  the  Imperial  Court. 

Article  X. — ^When  the  harvest  season  arrives,  Imperial  mes- 
sengers shall  be  dispatched  to  the  Yuki  and  Suki  rice-fields  to 
•conduct  the  ceremony  of  harvesting  the  rice. 

Article  XI. — Prior  to  the  dates  fixed  for  the  Grand  Cere- 
monies of  the  Enthronement,  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  with 
the  Sacred  Treasures,  will  proceed  to  the  Kyoto  Palace. 

Article  XII. — On  the  day  on  which  the  Grand  Ceremonies 
of  the  Enthronement  are  conducted,  an  Imperial  messenger  shall 
report  the  fact  to  the  Koreiden  and  Shinden. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Daijosai  Ceremony  the  Imperial 
messengers  shall  be  ordered  to  report  the  details  before  the 
Imperial  Great  Shrine  at  Ise,  the  Koreiden  and  Shinden,  and 
they,  with  the  Governors  of  the  Provinces  to  which  they  are 
sent,  shall  worship  at  the  local  shrines. 

Article  XIII. — On  the  day  immediately  preceding  the  Dai- 
josai Ceremony  there  shall  be  conducted  the  Chinkon-shiki  (a 
service  to  pray  for  peace  and  long  life  and  prosperity  for  the 
Emperor  and  Empress). 

Article  XIV. — ^TJie  Grand  Ceremonies  of  the  Enthronement 
and  the  Daijosai  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
Supplementary  Regulations. 

Article  XV. — ^After  the  Grand  Ceremonies  of  the  Enthrone- 
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ment' and  the  D'aijosal  are  competed,  Ban  (Que  ts  Will  h€  given* 
'  Article  XYU-^Aiter  the  Grand  Oetitnontes  of  the  Ent&roftt* 

ineiit  and  the  Daijosai,  the  Emperor  fthd  Eni']|>ress  will  visit  the 

Imperial  Great 'Shrine  at  Ise,  the  maasolettnt  of  the  first  Eniperor 

jincmitt  TennO,  and  the  ntausolea  of  the  last  four  Anoestors  of 

the  new  Emperor. 

"  Article  OCVn.-^— When  the  Emperor  and  Empress  retvrn  from 

Kyoto  to  Tokyo  their  Majesties  will  wot^sbip  liefor^the  Kbreidei^ 

and  Shinden.      ' 

Article  XVIII.-^During'  the  period  of  monrnfog  for  the  lat# 

Emperor  6r  impress  Dowager,  there  shaiT  be  no  <}rand  Cere- 

inonles  of  the  Enthronement  and  Dai}osai«    ' 


. '  ■'■■'I  ■   .    ^.. 

.     ■    '         .  .  I       V      . 

i   -    ..■•{  ■-  .      • 
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The  following  Imperial  ad(iress  was  delivered  by  the  late* 
Emperor  Taisho  Tenno  on  the  occasion  of  the  Coronation- 
Ceremony  held  at  the  Shishinden  on  November  lo,  I9l5: — 

"Having,  by  virtue  of  the  glories  of  Our  Ancestors,  ascended 
the  Imperial  Throne  of  divine  origin,  we  do  hereby  performi 
the  Ceremony  of  Accession. 

.  "Our  Imperial  Ancestors  haying.  laid  the  foundation  of  Our 
Empire,  Our  wise  Predecessors,  in  pursuance  of  the  divine  com- 
aun4  coeval  .with  Heaven  and  Earth,  have  each  succeeded  to* 
the  tmperial  Throne  transmitted  to  him  in  an  ever-unbroke.n 
tine  together  with  the  Divine  Treasures  of  Our  Imperial  House, 
mod  hgve  reigned  over  a^nd  governed  the  people  within  Our 
Imperial  dominions  with  benevol^pt  pare.  The  forefathers  of 
you.  Our  subjects,,  have,  on  their  part»  been  constant  and  loyal 
In  their  service  to  the  Imperial  Hpuse.  Thu$  consecrated  by 
the  ties  ti^at  unit^  the  Sovereign  ^nd  the  subjects  witfi  the- 
strength  of  the  bond  between  father  and  son,  Our  Empire  has- 
developed  n  character  which  has  np,  equal  on  this  earth. 

"Our  illustrious  Fatluir  braii^ght  forth  upon  this  Empire  » 
«crw  era  of  psosperlty  And  settle(i;;|^f  mind  on^^  great  policy 
of.  opening  the.  QO«0ftry  >  to .  {or^gn  intercourse.  He  furthef 
l^romidgated  the  fundamental-  law  of  State  by  expounding  the- 
iMequeathad  prei^pls  pi  Our  :Imperis|l  Ancestors^  an^  effected 
nn.  unparalleled  great  achie^vement  giving  a  full  scope  of  ef- 
Sdendy  to  the  work  of  thfi  Imperial  rigi|ne»  I^is^mineQt  vlrtue- 
thus  shed  tta.  luAtre  ah«pa4  und  hia^  benevolent  influencje  was^ 
Mt  evarywhete.     ,  -  . 

^'Now  that  we  bave- inherited  :th«i  g!rand  weirlc  of  Our  Fath«r» 
It  Is  Our  will  to  secure,  on  the  one  hand,  a  pevrngnent  stabilitx 
of  Our  State  by  consolidating  its  -Idundations^.  and  to  .share*  on 
'the  other;  the  beili^fit  of  peace. and  harmony  by  strengthening 
the  friendship  with  other 'Datione..  M&yi  the  Heavenly  .Spirits  of 
Onr  Ancestors^  to  whom  we  owe  so  mueh,  wttnesstOur.  det^rmi^f- 
tion  that  We  will  fulfil  Our  mission  .by  diligently  labpufies  4^^ 
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and  night.  We  trust  that  you,  Our  loyal  subjects;  will  guard 
and  maintain  the  prosperity  of  Our  Imperial  Throne  by  per- 
forming with  assiduity  your  respective  parts  and  duties.  It  is 
Our  wish  to  make^vef' iriorfe  iM'Ulknt' tlie  glwy- of  Our  country 
l^y,  the  united  and  harmonious  co-operation  of  all.  We  command 
you.  Our  subjects,  to  be  guided'  by  these  Our  views.'* 

Th^  Pnipe,iyUnjste;r,'s  Reply 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  Imperial  Speech,  Count  Okuma,- 
then  Premier,  toolc  up  a  position  in  fi-ont  of  the  Throne  and  read* 
the  following  congraturatory  address  in^  rcpFy  to  the  Speech 
irom   the  Throne: —  '  i 

'I'most  hunibly  pfe^ent  an  address  tor  t!i«  Throne.  You* 
Majesty,  having  succeeded  tb  the  ImperiaF  Throne  which  has 
through  an  ages  been  bCcupiecl  by  one  and  the  same  Dynasty, 
^rid  taken  up  the  Sceptre  oif  the  Empire,  now  ascends  the  Thron« 
.and  holds  tbe  solemn 'Ceteiiloiiy' of  the  Accef^sibn.  The  entire 
nation  rejoices  wftH  a  full  heart,  ind  I,  Your  MaJ^ty*s  humble 
servant,  am  filled  with  Infinite  Joy. 

'  *'the  Impettal  An c^^tOrs  transmitted  to  TPheir  Bescendsmts 
the  divine  ordinances  whidh  are  eternal  as  Heaven  and  Earth, 
and  brought  the  couirtry'  a^der  Their  rule;  They  handed  down 
the  Three  Sacred  Treasures  ifirdmad^  the  chiefs  of  the  five 
tribes  Their  subjects!-  ThusV  the  lotrtidations  ©f  the^  Empire 
iincliangeable  through-  aR  kge^^was  ^d^fii^lt^  cohsolidiited  aad 
the  relattens  of  SoveVefgn  atid'  Subjects  were  firmHy'  estabHsiu^ 

"the  Pounder  of  the  Imperial  ILHit  was  bfftve  and  fsr-sigi^ltd 
to  carry  odt  the  divine  wilP  of  His  Ancestors  In  transmitting 
the*  Yuie  of  the'  country  and^  to  e^tt^ft^  the  worlc  begun  by  Hit 
trivine  Ancestors:  He  fed  the  Imperini  Artny  zni  suh}usad6A 
the  middle  provinces  and  ascended  the  Imperial  ThroDc^'  :H^ 
•decMed  pe'rsomttry  in  alt  matters  and  '  l^.  Hi »  wls^e  government 
Jeff  a  shTrtirt^  example  ten  postarityi  The  descjend^nte  of  the 
V^ridus  trifees'  who;  served:  »is  descetiduits  alw  a|l|oyowf4  the 
spirit-  of  their  tdrdfattarrs  andi  gaacfi.Jpyli  supi^fQ^F^  tfflth^  toper^ 
Ttile;  To  tiimbelongfo  t^  illustridtt&,tiijc  of  :tbe  Fo^B4flr  ojf  the 
-Emj>irei  ind  sUWftne  ts  the  work  «f)  the  hnp^^i*!  nvkW  wW^h  v<«^ 
«esf aMfeh^d' to  last  .fiwreve!! . 
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"His  Tstte  Majesty  of  glorious  memory,  opott  odcessiotl  to 
the  Throne,  Unfolded  the  Imperial  plafl  of  tenovaftion  by  setrtiini: 
Ifie  greilt  i^oHcy  of  restoration  atkl  of  ^jponiiif  the  country,  tad. 
established  uniform  government  By  kdoptin?  what  is'gboa.avd 
excellent  in  foretgrn  countries  ^rtA,  ^iboli^inir  the:  old  4eudtji 
system,  made  clear  the  basis  of  government  by  promulgating  the 
imperishable  Constitution,  strengthened  the  military  and  navat 
defence  by  setting  up  the  military  system,  ensured  the  moral  and 
intellectual  well-being  of  His  subjects  by  the  spread  of  education, 
increased  the  affluence  of  the  people  by  fostering  agriculture 
and  industry,  and  increased  the  efficiency  of  general  administra- 
tion by  reforming  the  institutions.  Thereupon  the  political  order 
of  the  State  was  greatly  enhanced  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation  grew  unceasingly. 

"Your  Majesty,  having  succeeded  to  the  Imperial  Throne 
and  inherited  the  grand  work  of  the  Imperial  regime,  is  ever 
anxious  to  fulfil,  in  pursuance  of  the  wise  policy  of  your  great 
Father  and  Ancestors,  Your  high  mission  by  strengthening  the 
stability  of  the  Empire  and  by  making  manifest  the  virtuous- 
glory  of  the  Imperial  rule.  Now  on  this  happy  occasion  of  the 
Grand  Ceremony  Your  Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to- 
favour  us  with  Your  brilliant  speech,  elucidating  the  fundamental 
character  of  the  foundation  of  the  Empire  and  teaching  the  ways 
to  be  observed  by  Your  subjects,  and  we.  Your  Majesty's  humble- 
subjects,  are  deeply  moved. 

"Your  Majesty,  with  Your  heavenly  qualities  of  benevolence, 
filial  piety,  modesty  and  self-restraint,  has  begun  a  most  glorious 
reign,  and  with  the  divine  aid  of  the  Imperial  Ancestors  and 
His  late  Majesty  always  attending  Your  Majesty's  person,  the- 
Imperial  work  is  more  prosperous  and  the  Imperial  virtues  are- 
more  illustrious  than  ever;  and  the  whole  world  resounds  with 
high  praises  of  Your  Majesty.  And  we.  Your  humble  subjects,, 
solemnly  swear  to  show  our  gratitude  for  Your  Majesty's  gracious 
will  by  ceaselessly  labouring  to  the  utmost  extent  and,  with 
one  heart,  stimulating  the  spirit  of  fidelity  and  making  every 
endeavour  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  our  feeling. 

"We,  Your  Majesty's  subjects,  who  are  fortunate  to  attend 
those  magnificent  ceremonies,  and  see  propitious  clouds  hang 
round  the  lofty  hall  and  golden  banners  flutter  in  the  breeze^ 
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<of  benft¥olenGe,  can  hudly  coDtain  ourselves  Cor  Joy.  In  the 
name  of  aU  Itke  siibjectis  ,of  this  Empire,  I,  Your  Majesty's 
JMinb(c  S6nras<»  siost  respectfully  praaaii  our  heartfelt  con- 
%fatttiati908  Qtt  this  auspicious  occaston  ajul  taiuler  owe  aincere 
iwlsbids  ta9  SL  J6nc  lti»  to  YoAf.  Gracious^  AjLaJifsty." 
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The  Imperial  IneuguratioB  Rescript 

On  the  morning  of  Dficember  28,  1926,  three  days  after  tbe 
demise  of  Emperor  Taishb,  the  ceremony  of  th^  firtt  audience 
was  held  at  the  Imperial  Palace,  ^hen  the  new  Emperor  read  a 
Kescript  as  follows:  >   ;  :     :  •  - 

''Having  succeeded,  through  the  benign  influence  of  Our 
Imperial  Ancestors,  to  the  Throne  of  a  lineal  succession  unbrofcMi 
for  ages  eternal,  and  having  assumed  the  power  to  reipn  on^er 
and  govern  the  tmpire  We  Tiave  now  performed  the  ceremony 
of  the  Ascension  tiD  th6  Throne.  'It  Is  Our  resolve  to  ohsenre 
the  fundamental  rules  of  the  State,  to  c^ultiviite  the  Inherltetl 
virtue,  and  to  maihtafn  intaC:t  the  gldrlbus  tfaditton  set  by  Our 
Ancestors.  ''     '  '  '     •  -     *    •      '♦        •.''.'       j 

Our  Imperial  Grandfa^iier,  endowed  with  supreme  wisidom 
and  discernment  in  x|iatters  civil,  and  military/  'enhanced  the 
grandeuf  of  the  Empire.  He  promoted  educational  develdpments 
within,  and  consummated  military .  achievements  abroad.  He 
promulgated  the  Constitution  imperishable  for  all  ages,  and  con- 
solidated the  ^]^stem  of .  government  unparalleled  !n  the  world. 
Our  Imperial,  Father  had  always  near  his  heart  a  reign  of  right 
and  justice,  and  made,  it  his  constant  aim  to  follow  and  to 
brighten  the  path,  laid  by  his  Predecessors.  "Unfortunately,  his 
health  failed  in  the^prjme  of  his  life,  and  We,  being  Heir  to  the 
Throne,  were  .called  upon  to  act  as  Regent.  He  has  now  passed 
away  amidst  our  unbpunded  grief  and  sorrow.  The  Throne,  ' 
however,  cannot  be  left  unoccupied  for  a  moment;  the' reigns  of 
goyernment  can  at  no  time  be  permitted  to  drop.  Mournful 
and  heavy-hearted.  We  have  now  succeeded  to  the  Imperial 
line.  With  Our  limited  gifts,  We  are  mindful  of  the  difficulty  of 
proving  Ourselves  equal  to  the  great  task  that  has  devolved 
upon  Us. 

The  conditions  of  the  world  have  recently  undergone  signal 
changes.  The  thoughts  of  men  are  liable  to  follow  contradictory 
channels.  The  economic  life  of  the  nation  is  occasionally  marked 
by  the  conflict  of  varied  interests.     Accordingly,  it  is  Important 
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to  tfx  one's  eyes  upon  the  general  situation  of  the  country,  and 
to  unite  the  efforts  of  the  whole  Empire  in  promoting:  the 
solidarity  of  the  natign,  in  strengthening  still  further  the  founda- 
tion  of  national  existence  and  in  securing  forever  the  prosperity 
of  Our, people,  to  the  end  that  the  brilliant  work  of  the  imperial 
Restoration  may  shed  a  fresh  and  increasing  lustre. 

The  world  is  now  in  the  process  of  evolution.  A  new 
chapter  is  being  opened  in  the  history  of  human  civilization* 
Jhis  jjatioa's  settled  policy  always  stands  for,  prog;r£ss  and  im- 
provement. The  course  of  events  both  at  home  and  abroad  and 
the  messa^g^  ot  the  past^  to  mankind  clearly  indicate  that  proi^ress 
must  be  a^ained  by  degrees  and  that  improvement  must  be 
.isought  in  the  mean.  .Such  teachings  should  engage  the  careful 
Tattention  of  every. pne.   ,     . 

SlRfpliQty  Instead  of  vain  display;  originality  instead  of  blind 
imitation;  progress  in  view  of  this  period  of  evolution,  and  im- 
,provement  to  keep  up  wltfi  advancing  civilization,  national 
^harmony  in  purpose  and  in  action;  beneficence  to  all  classes  of 
people,  and  friendship  to  all  nations  of  the  earth: — Ihtse  are 
the  cardinal  aims  to  which  Ouf  most  profound  and  abiding 
solicitude  is  directed.  They  are  in  line  with  the  illustrious 
precepts  bequeathed  by  Our  Imperial  Grandfather,  and  are  cal- 
culated to  give  effect  to  the  gracious  will  of  Our  Imperial  Father. 
It  is  Our  desire  that  all  those  who  are  in  the  public  service  of 
the  State  will  be  guided  by  Our  views  above  set  forth;  that  Qiey 
will  stand  by  Us  and  support  Our  endeavors  in  the  same  manner 
and  spirit  as  they  served  Our  Imperial  Grandfather  and  Our 
Imperial  Father  and  that,  in  cooperation  with  all  Our  subjects^ 
they  will  uphold  the  Throne  sacred  and  immutable  for  eiernity.^" 
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CHAPTER  I 


GSAGRAPBY 


:eosiTiavt  AROUt,  itmoBnomY  akde  cmmatb' 

^fipiui  Is  9iituatoa  itk  Ui«  WMt  o^  thei  Contiiient  ot  AisliEi  and  In 
the  west  of  the  Northern  Pacific  lying:  between  2V4&*  and  60*88^ 
N.  latitude  and  119''18r  and,  1&6°82'  ^  longitude.  The-  temitory 
-comprised  within  this,  limit  consists  of  six  large  isl^aads,  i.ei 
Honshu,  Shiko^cu,  Kyushu,  Hokkaido,  Taiwan  CFprmosi^*,  South-^ 
em  Karafuto  (S&ghalien  below  60*"  lat.).  and^  the  PeninsiOa  of 
Chosen  (Korea),  and  about,  six  hundred  sn^aUer  island^.  Of 
these  islands  Sadb^  Oki,^  Tsushima,  Xki,  Awaji  and  the  four  acchl* 
pel&l^oes  of  Hoko  (Pescadores),  Chishima  (Kuriles>,  Ogasawara 
(Bbnin)  and  Ryukyu  (Tjuchu)  may  deserve  mention,  aUt  the  rest 
beingr  insignificant  Japan  proper  consists  of  the  four  large 
Isltuids  of  Honshu,  Shikoku,  Kyushu,  and  Hokkaido,  and  is 
exclusive  of  ^rmosa  and  its  adjoining  islands*  Saghalien,  and 
Koi^ea* 

After  the  China  war  (1S94-1895)  Japan  acquired  Formosa  and 
the  Pescadores,  after  the  Russian  war  (1904-05)  the  southern 
haSf  of  Saghalien,  and'  also  obtained  a  free  hand  in  Korea,  wh4ch 
she  has  since  annexed.  The  realm  now  covers  260,704.23  sq.  miles 
distributed  as  follows  as  U^-  mm^i-^^  '. 

,  Parmnt.  Ooaat  line 

Ana  <M>  nitcs)  otAnA  vaiUet, 

Japan  Proper   147,ft&lw#6  66.64  17,179198 

Honshu  (with  outlying  is.)   (86,771.7<6X  (38.28)  6,040.87 

Shikoku         (             „            )   <  7,03a96)i  (  2.70).  1^649^1:8 

Kyvshu          (            „             )   (X5.Q87,08>  (  6.98)  4^666.90 

Hokkaido      (             „            )   (29.97.6.96)'  (11.61)  1,687.37 

Kuriies  (31  Islands) (  6,023.47);  (  2.31>  1,442^0 

Luohu.   (65   islands) <-     834.40)-  (  0.86)  768.94 

Th»  others   (  1,028.79)  (  0.89)  1,176.71 

Saghaljen    (Karafuto)    2,4»a4«aO  5(84.  946.01 

Korea.  (Chosen)    85,228.68  82.69  9,824.00 

Formosa     (and     Pescadores^  • 

with  outlying  is.) 13,839.60  5.38  97^29 

Total 260,704.23  100.00  28,482.27 

Note. — AU  the  outlying  islands  having  coast  line  of  over  2 
miles  and  also  smaller  islands  that  are  inhabited  are  included  in 
the  total  area. 


PHTSICAL,  FEATURES 

Mountains^ — ^The  land  is  mbisrK:ainous  and  volcanic.  The 
most  conspicuous  ranges  are,  in  the  west  and  south*  two-  braijches 
of  the  Kwen-IiUn  system  of  China  of  which  one,  the  Chugoku 
ranse,  traverses  Kjrushu  andv  finds  its  way  into,  the  middle  part 
of  Honshu,   while  the  other  coming  from   Shikoku  also   enters 
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the  middle  Honshu.  In  tha  north  there  is  the  Sa^alien  system 
which  forms  the  ridsres  in  Hokkaido  and  northern  Honshu.  These 
rangres  encounter  at  the  middle  of  Honshu,  thereby  prodiiolfiff 
upheavals  popularly*  known  fcnEiQ|ig  /ndUtltalneers  as  the  Japan 
Alps,  and  other  proi^inefit .  pi^aJiDs  ioch  ^a^vFuJi,  Norikura«rataike. 
etc. 

Many  volcanoes  occur  in  these  rangres.  The  Aso  and  Nasu 
volcanic  chains  form  pari  •  raspeotiv^ly  ^of  the  branches  oC  the 
Kwen-lun  and  the  Saghalien  system,  while  the  Fuji  volcanic 
range  traverses  the  Seven  Islands  and  Peninsula  of  IdzH  and 
joins  the  two  main  systems  at  the  Iniddle  of  Honshu,  which  in 
this  part  rise  in  peaks  of  over  10,000  ft.  in  height.  The  Fuji 
range  divides  Honshu  into  two  main  sections.  Southern  Jkpan 
and  Northern  Japan.  ..'.•' 

The  Nasu  volcanic  range  and  Chugoku  range  part  HoiisJi.\\ 
into  what  are  called  the  Omote  (tront)' Nihon,  or  Pacific  bosjcd 
and  the  Ura  (back)  Nlhon,  or  Japan  Sea  board,  these  two  pre- 
senting striking  difference  in  climatic  and  , other  physical  condi-, 
tiOns  as  well  as  in  civilization.  The  Kirishima  vo.lca,nic  ran|ie 
occurs  in  the  Luchu  and  Osuml  Islands  and  enters  Kyiisbu  while 
the  Kurlles  have  also  a  volcanic  chain  which  stretches  to  Hok- 
kaido. Korea  and  Formosa  have  their  own  mountain  rajoq^es 
and  volcanic  chains.  In  the  latter  there  are  48  peaks  of  ai>ove 
10,000  ft.  ^         ' 

There  are  in  Japaiiese  territory  over  231  mountain  pefUoi 
each  measuriijig  above  8,000  ft,  of  wl»i,ch  the  first  Sd^  with  the 
sole  exception  of  Mount  Fuji,  are  la  Formosa.  The  foUowipg 
are  the  principal  peaks  in  Japan  proper  mea.suring.  above, 2,649 
metres:^  \  ^  .       ,   ^    ,   .    '    .:  ,     ?■  '   ^ 

Japan  Prober  ' 

•         -      >  Helgfai 

Mt.  Fuji  Suruga-Kai  . . 3.77T 

Shirane  Kitadake^  Kai 3,192 

Shirane  Ainotake '  Kai-Suruga 3.1 8 J 

Tarfg^take  ^  Hlda \...  '3,180/' 

Hlgashidak6  <       •  Siiruga    . . . '. { ..I  8,1 4«  '; ' 

Akaishidake       "  >  Shlnano-Suruga  .-.*. 3.12#  " 

Oku  Hodaka      •    '  Shlnano-ftlda  ...... : . ... . .  ]'.     Il0<  ' 

Hodkika        '       «)   )  „  . . . . .    . ....    .' . .     3,090 

Arfeikawadake  ^urugai    ..... . .  .\  . V. ....... .'.     3,083 

'  Ontake  Hlda.. .............'..:..     3'.0<I3  ' 

Shiomldake  Shinano-Hida  ....:.....  1.  .  .1     8,033 

SenjOgatak*'  Shinaiio-Suruga    ....::..:.; !  ''3.048  ' 

.rata  Hodalta      ■  tCai .....-.......;  '3.638 

Shirane  Npdpridake  Sh^nano .,...*,  d«0^ii 

Norikuradake  .  Kai-Suruga   ....    ^ , ...     3,02«  •.; 

Hijiridake  Shinano-Suruga    .../ 3,011    .. 

Tsurugidake  Etchu     ^ 2.998 

Tateyama  „.       ...,..,..,.. 2,992 


. ....  .     Fo^n?N>sa. 

^litAka.  (Mt.  MdirikOn) . .  ■. .  /.^. , . 
Tsugitaka   <Mt.'  Sylvia)'. .... .  ,*.  ,1 

Shukoran-sah    . . ... .'....     . .'! .    ; 


3.962 
3,931 
3,83^' 
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Mabor<»-aan u  - . .  ^  • . » . .- ^ f .806 

Kankodai-san    8,79T 

"•    Chuo  Senzan '. . .'. 8,715 

tCwan-aan    . .'.      ... .'...'...!.. . . .:..'... .  3,66t 

•  Daisulkutsu-san 3,645 

r       ":.  _  ■       ,      . 

Korea. 

t>ek\l-tu-san  '  .* .  .*. 2,697 

,         ■•■,•,■■'.  •  *.    ,  ,      . 

Rivers. — l>u^  to  the  Insmlar'  position '  and  complicated  topo- 
graphy, rivers  are  comparatively  short  and  of  rapid  burr ent/ 
They  are  not  navigraIHe  for  large  sea^goins  vessels,  but-OWins 
tdL  frequent  rainfalls  they  sufficiently  serve  the  purpose  at  irriga* 
tion  and  hydraulic  power.  .      s    •    •  *  ' 

Principal  rivers  .are  given  helow  with  their  lea^rth;  •  drainage* 
area,  etc.  ..'•■.•■ 


8ea  ot  Japan 


Flowh^g  Into  Name 

'Agano  (Honshu)    

Go-no       '     „  

Ishlkarl  rHokkaido) . 
Mogami  (Honshu)  . . . 
Oraono  „ 
Rakuto  (Korea)  .'. . : 
Shinano  (Honshu)  . . . 
Teshio  (Hokkaido).: 
Tumen     (Korea) 

.Nbshiro    (Honshu) . . . 

Abukuma>(  Honshu),. . 
Arakawa 
Kiso  .   „ 

Kitakami       '  .  „         ! , 
Nakagawa         „ 
Tenryu  „ 

TokachI  (Hokkaido)    , 
Tone  (Honshu)   ...... 

lYoshino  (Shikdku)    .'. 

Xodo  (Honsjiu)     , . , . , 

Tokoro  (Hokkaido)   . . 

{Ghikugo  (Kyushu)    .. 
Daku^uf  (Formosa)    . 

f  Daido  (Korea)  ...'.., 
i  Kan  „  ,,.../. 
lYalu  ,,         

Including  tributaries.      * 


Pacific  Ocean 


Inland  ^ea . 
Okhotsk  Sea 

East  China  Sea 


Yellow  Sea 


Lenfth 
tnlMH 

105 

.124 

227 

134 

93 

327 

*    2^9 

195 

325 

85 

,122 

.110 

144 

152 

78' 
134 
122 
200' 
1415 

49^  . 
90^ 

?73 
'.  320  ' 


bailn 
Vq.  rall^ 

3,212 
1,471 

2;858 
1,614 
9,212  ' 
4,734 

'4,061 
1.5.84 

2414 
1,209 
12,513* 
4.igf9 
1,262  ' 
•  1,^88'' 

Q.086 
'  1,429    ■ 

'  1.102  ' 

6,,437.'  ' 
10,1 4'7 
12,255 ' 


mUcB 

•217.  ' 

.i24"; 

142 
215    • 
344   ' 


54' 

?^'-: 

,  .  81  ., 
;i54 

'278 

•22^    ' 

e«' 

176' 
' ^1' 

4^fe  * 
146 

.J20' 
11701 

/'205' 
;,^34.'; 


Lakes  and  Ponds.— Th^re  a.r^  many  of*  those  inland^  watf!r 
basins,  adding  much  to  the  scenic  beauty  of  the  <iountry,  thotifen 
most  of  them  are  small  ii^  size.  They  are  gcneraUy  of  volcanlfc 
or  seismic  origin,  or  have  .been  formed  by'  gradation-,  An^qh;ef 
lakes  of  over  1.5  sq.  mile  in  sijse  and  lying. at  hi^li  altitude  Riay 
be  mentioned  Suganuma  (1,755  metres  above  -s^a  le%'el)  ajid  L>a,K|^ 
Chuzenji  (1,61*6  m.  above  s.  1.).  As  regards  ;^t^pth.  La^e  Stiikot^v 
(247  fathoms).  Lake  Tazawa  (223  f.)  and  Lake  "fowada  ^SffS  f.> 
head  the  list.  •  >    • 
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The. circumference* of  the- priRclpal  lakes  i»  as  betow:-— 


Biwar^Hp 146.15  Inawashlro-ko 40.33 

Pureurko    41.08  Kasumlgra-ura 84.19 

Hachiro-erata    48.61  Saroma-ko  65.89 

Hamana-ko   57.14.  llomnal-ko  48.81 

tmbarnuma   44.74  Towada-ko    89.04 

Chuzenji  in  Nikko  (14.78  miles),  Ashi-no-ko  in  Hakone 
(0^4^  miles.),  SuwA^ko  In  Sbinano  (11^6  mUes),  ave>  noted 
0IQUota4n  lateee. 

Pl«ih»»-^^lls*  mlerht*  be- expected  from  the  hiUr  iMtuiisi  of  her 
topssmpby  Jtopani  osjinot  boast  of  IkDge •ptttins,  and  indeed  londi 
inclined  10®  and  below  does  not  exceedf  a.  qpaarter  of  the  whole* 
aooK.  But  small  alluvial  plains  are  not  searoe,  the  valier«  of 
larger  rivers  being  especially  fertile.  Of  these  the  Kwanto  plaln» 
mMMa9<i  hjfj  two  large  rivers,  Tone  and  Arakawa,  is  most  import- 
ant SJid  co^t;ains  Tbksro,  Yokohama  and  many  other  towns  and 
cities,  supporting  altogether  over  10  millions  of  souls.  The  Nobi 
plain  consists  of  the  valleys  of  Kiso  and  other  rivers  and  feeds 
over  2^  million  people,  clustered^  in  Nagoya.  and  other  towns 
and.  cities.  Other  plains  in  Honshu  are  the  Kinai  plain  with 
Kyoto,  Osaka,  Kobe,  etc.  in  it,  containing  4%  million  people,  and 
traversed  by  the  Todo  and  other  rivers;  the  Echigo  plain  tra- 
versed by  the  Shinano  and  Agano  rivers ;  the  Sendai  plain  watered 
by  the  Kitakami  and,  the  Abukuma.  Hokkaido  has  Ishikari  and 
six  other  lar^e  plains*.  The  Tsukushi  plain  in  Kyushu  contains 
coal  fields,  where  60  percent  of  the  coal  produced  in  Japan  is 
mined.  In  Korea  the  valleys  of  the  Kan -go  are  reputed  to  be 
among  the  most  developed*  in  the  Peninsula. 

Adjacent  Sea8.--'The  ISast  China  Sea  Is  shallow  except  for 
the-  portiont  near  Formosa  and  the  Luchu.  buti  the  Sea  of  Japan 
is  deeper,  the  maximum  being  1,880  fathoms.  Great  depressions 
are  found  in  the  Pacific  waters  not  far  from  the  land.  Among 
them  may  be  mentioned  Uie  Tuscarora  deep  which  extends  for 
400i  miles  along  the  Kuriles  and  has  a  maximum  depth  of  4,655 
fathoms;  and  the  Luchu  deep,  where  4,041  fathoms  has  been 
sounded. 

Ocean  Currents^ — ^Warm  and  cold  currents  encounter  in 
Japanese  seas,  which  has  a*  fa-vorable  efDeot  upon  the  fishing  and 
marine  product  industries  of  the  country.  The  great  warm 
current  in  the  Norths  Pacific,  the  Black  (or  Japan)  Current,  runs 
along  the  southeastern  shores  of  Formosa  and  Japan  proper  to 
abp.ut  35** 6'  N.  latitude  where  it  bifurcates  and  takes  a  north- 
easterly course.  The  Tsushima  Current  which  branches  from  the 
above  near  the  Luchu  Is.  passes  through  the  Strait  of  Tsushima 
and  washes  the  Japan  Sea  board  of  Rbnshu,  finally  reacfiing 
S^ghalien.  The  cold  currents  in  the  Japan  Sea  are  the.  Llman 
Cttrrent  wJiich,  after  touching  the  Continental  shores,  streams 
alDn^  the  northeastern  coast  of  Korea;  and  the  Okhotsk  Current 
In  the.  Okhotsk  Sea.  The  Qyashio,  or  Chishima  Current,  Is  also 
cold  and^  wasbes  the  Pacific  side  of  the  Kuriles,  Hokkaido,  and 
Kortheastem  Honshu.  Xt  meets  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Black 
Current  ott  the  Ojika  Peninsula,  where  there  is.  a.  bank  that 
tUrz^shesa  goo4  fishing  ground. 

Though  visited  by  cold  streams  the  Japanese  seas-  are  ice*- 
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-tree,  save  .in  the  extreme  iixN>tlx  of  fthe  Hofeaja  waters  where  loe- 
breakera  are  necensapy  in  winter.  Part  of  the  NorUieni  iPadiflc 
•.north  of  Oape  Sartmq,  .is  alao  ^pdeitecl  'bo^.-floatingr^ioe  and  loe  fields 
which  ajre  a  menace  'to  navigation  Irom. January  to  cAiprll. 

Ti«fee.--Tides  re^iirter  a  very  hl|^h  range  on  'the  Yellow  Sea 
and  Bast  China  Sea  coasts,  reachinir  as  much  as  3f4-6  ft.  at 
Chemulpo,  Korea.  'In  Japan  proper  -the  hi^est  *range  Is  18  ft.  at 
the  iiort  Of  MUke,  'Kyushu.  The  ' difference  is  «-*3  ft.  In  the 
Inland  Sea.  e-^9  ft.  on  the  ?*aclflc  coast  arfd  4-5  ft.  on  the* Okhotsk. 
The  Sea  of  Japan  is  one  of  the  waters  with  the  siriailest 'tidal 
range  in  'the  world,  being  scarcely  more  than  2  ft.  exfeept  at  the 
Tsushima  Strait.  At  Nartito,  one  of  the  narrow  straits  *by  whldh 
the  Inland  Sea  communicates  with  the  Pacific,  the  tldtfl  ^treebrns 
form  eddies  and  whirlpools  which  present  a  'unilqiae  ai^ht. 

Harbors  and  Bays. — The  Pacific  coast  is  far  jtnore  dtvepgifled 
in  outlioe  thau  the  Japan  Sea  coast.  The  coast  line  of  the  former 
measures  in  aggregate  10.310.3  piHes.  against  2,818,6  miles  of  the 
latter.  In  Honshu  alope  the  outer  coast  measures  .3^9SU3  jxules 
.Japan,  te.,  from  Gape  Shirlya  to  Cape  Inubo  not  far  from  Tokyo 
Bay,  has  only  one  continuous  large  inlet,  the  Bay  of  Sendai  ai?d 
the  Bay  of  Mataushima  embraced  by.t^e  Ojika  Peninsula,  but  *fpr 
about  d46  miles  .north, of  Sendai  It  is  rich  in  smaller  indentations 
and  forms  a  Ria  coast.  The  southern  ooast  of  'Honshu  .extending 
from  near  Tokyo  Bay  to  Cape  Satta  in  Kyushu  abounds  in  large 
indentations  and  furnishes  several  excellent  anchorage.  These 
and  the  other  only  1,588.6  miles.  The  eastern  coast  of  Northern 
inlets  are  Tokyo  Bay,  Gulf  of  Sagami,  Bay  of  Atsumi,  Bay  of  Ise, 
Strait  of  Kii  and  Gulf  of  Tosa. 

The  Inland  Sea  may  practically  be  regarded  as  one  large 
inland  basin,  being  connected  with  the  outer  sea  by  four  very 
narrow  straits,  i.e.,  Shimonoseki,  Hayatomo,  Yura  and  Naruto. 
It  is  dotted  with  small  islets  and  renowned  for  its  charming 
scenery. 

The  CMjia  B«sa  coast  of  Kyushu  is  much  indented,  and  over 
the  sea  are  scattered  the  islands  •of  Goto,  Hirato,  Amakusa  and 
Koshiki.  In  the  northwest  the  'Nishisonogi,  Nome  and  Shlma- 
bara  peninsulas  divide  the  coast  JAto  the  four  bays  of  Omura, 
Nagasaki,  •Saaebo  and  Miike.  The  :bay  of  Kagoshima  also  may 
be  mentioned,  for  it  contains  the  volcanic  island  of  Sakurajima 
on  whi<di  'tlieFe  was  an  eruption  Tears  ago. 

The  western  part  of  the  Japan  Sea  ooast  is  much  zigeagged 
and  -between  TCorea  and  Kyushu  there  *  exists  a  narrow  >atrait 
rather  shaHo^  in  depth.  This  dtralt  Is  further  divided  iAto 
three,  i.e.,  Iki,'l5a8t  Tsushima  and  "West  Tsushima  channels,  by 
the  two  islttnds  of  Iki  and  Tsushima  ^wMch  lie  in  it.  The  l^^est 
Tsushima  tihannel  is  only  4,700  ntetres  w^ide. 

Thj9  monotoppus  nature  of  the  Japan  Sea  coast  of  Honshu 
fs    somewhat    diversified    by    the    presence,    here   and    there,  'of 
lagoUns  formed  by  the  action  of  waves  and  wind.     Nakanoumi 
Lagoon  is  one  of  such  depressions.    The  only  noteworthy  indenta- 
tion along  the  whole  coast  is  that  forming  the  Gulf  of  Wakasa 
on  which  are  situated  the -fiecondcur-sr  naval  port  of  Maizuru,  and 
the  harbors  of  Miyazu,  Tsuruga,  etc.    One  interesting  geographi- 
•«f»a  -Gesture  is  that  owing  itp  4lie-^presence  qf-  the  ^^flt  the.  most 
•tfonstrieted  neok  of  Jionshu  exists  there.         •    /  ,..\ 
;;      Ce^ween  rOiilf  Wakaaa  and  TsMgaru  ProniQU^oi;^  i^ef, curves 
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formed  by  Noto  and  Oga  Peninsulcus  are  Worthy  of  mentioh. 
whatever  i other  inlets  there  may  be  belngr  Indicrnificant  and  at 
.  beat  forming  rfver  ports  of  no  great  value.  The  Oga  Peninsula 
encloses  the  Hachiro-gata,  a  lagoon  with  beautifnl  scenery.  Tlie 
Gulf  of  Mutsu,  in  which  lie  Aomori  and  Ominato^  a  seogndary 
naval  port,  opens  tp  the  Tsugaru  Strait,  hut  the  znouth  is  narrow- 
ed by  the  Shimokita  Peninsula.  T\^e  Tsugaru  Strait  separates 
Hokkaido  from  Honshu  with  a  width  of  only  20,000  metres 
and  a  maximum  depth  of  111  fathoms.  It  is  well  known  as 
Blackeston's  line. 

The  coast  of  Hokkaido  and  of  Formosa  is  not  much  better  off 
for  anchorages.  The  former  is  characterised  by  the  presence  of 
sand  dunes  formed  by  strong  wind  and  sediment  brought  down 
by  rivers.  The  Volcanic  Bay  and  Oshima  Peninsula^  Nemuro 
Bay  and  Ishikari  Bay  only  deserve  mention.  The  coast  of  For- 
mosa presents  a  sharp  contrast  in  the  eastern  and  western 
shores,  the  former  ending  abruptly  in  deep  water  and  the  latter 
terminating  in  shelving  bottom  with  shoals.  The  three  larger 
Islands  of  the  Pescadores  group  enclose  between  themselves  an 
important  anchorage.  The  Japan  Sea  coast  of  Korea  is  very 
monotonous,  while  the  Yellow  Sea  board  is  fufl  of  indentations, 
of  which  West  Korea  and  Gunsan  Bays  are  the  largest,  contain- 
ing Ryugampo,  Chemulpo,  Gunsan,  Moppo  and  other  harbors. 
This  part  also  abounds  in  islets.  The  south  coast  of  the  Penin- 
sula is  not  marked  by  large  zigzags  but  has  excellent  anchorages, 
such  as  Masan  and  Fusan. 

Harbors  Open  to  Foreign  Steamers 


Yokohama  (Honshu) 

Wakamatsu    (Kyushu) 

Anping     (Formosa) 

Kobe 

MoJI 

Goro 

„ 

Niigata 

Hakata 

Rokko 

,. 

Osaka 

Karatsu 

Toseki 

„ 

Yokkaichi 

Kuchinotsu 

Kokoko 

1* 

Shimonoseki 

Misumi 

Melccyng 

»♦ 

Taketoyo 

Suminoye 

Fusan       <Korea) 

Shlmlzu 

Kagoshlma 

Moppo 

„ 

Tsuruga 

Sasuna  (Tsushima) 

Gunsan 

,y 

Nanao 

Shishimi 

Chemulpo 

„ 

Ebisu 

Izugahara 

Yuki 

„ 

Fushiki 

Nawa   (Liuchu) 

Ohinnampo 

„ 

Sakai 

Hakodate   (Hokkaido) 

Naw  Wiju 

„ 

Hamada               „ 

Otaru 

Ryugampo 

» 

Miyazu                  „ 

Kushiro 

Gensan 

»» 

Itozaki 

Muroran               „ 

Joshin 

>* 

Aomori 

Nemuro                 „ 

Seishln 

„ 

Nagoya                 „ 

Keelung    (Formosa) 

Masampo 

»» 

Tokuyama 

Tamsui              „ 

Chinkai 

„ 

Imabari   (Shikoku) 

Takow                f. 

O  tomarl  (Karaf  uto) 

Nagasaki    (Kyushu) 

Kyuko 

Maoka 

M 

Miike 

Koro                    „ 

CLIMATE 

Atniospheric  Pressure  arid  Wind. — The  climate  of  Japan  is 
chiefly  governed  by  the  prevalence  of  monsoons,  that  is  the 
prevailing  wihds  that  periodically  change  their  directions  •  about 
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cYfery  half  yeairV  BuHngr  the  warm' seasons  what  is  called  the 
siiinraor  monsoon  mrevalls,  its  direction  being  grenerally  south 
to  BOtttheasterly,  while  the  winter  monsoon  that  prevails  during 
tlie-  eold  seasoiis  lb  north  to  northeasterly  lii  directibli.  From 
the  latter  part  of  Septenaber  Vo  March  a  lari?^  area  of  high'  baro; 
metric  preissure^  covers  the  Whole  of  Eastern  Siberia,  its  centre 
^cinfir  the  districts  surrounding:  I^ke  Baik&l.  At  the  same  time 
tin  drea  df  low  pressure  appears  oVer  the  northern  Pacific^ 
extending  to  the  south  of  the  Aleutian  Islands.  This  results  in 
the  prevalence  of  anti -cyclonic  wind  over  the  whole  of  the  Far 
Bast,  its  dli^eotlon  being  west  to  northwest  in  Hokkaido,  north- 
west in  Japan  propefr,  north  In  the  Luchu  Islands  and 
northeasterly  in  Formosa.  One  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  winter  monsoon  is  its  marked  constancy  In  strength.  It 
continues  to  blow  for  many  days  ^gether^  being^  brpken  opky 
by  occasional  visitation  of  the  atmospheric  disturbances  called 
"cyclonic  atorttt."  From  the  latter  part  of  April  to  the  last 
d^ecade  of  August  whslt  is  known  as  the  errand  Pk61ftc  higH 
pressure  occupies  the  central  part  of  the  north  Pacific  Ocean,  its 
wcMStem  margin  reaching  as  far  as  the  eastern  coast  of  Japan. 
Then  in  the  Tibetan  plateaii  there  develops  a  great  low  area, 
with  a  secondary  low  area  also  developing  over  the  Mongolian 
desert.  Thus  a  system  of  cyclonic  circulations  of  aJr  is  estab- 
lished all  over  the  Far  Eaistem  coast,  and  the  air  current  front 
the  Pacific  flows  in  into  the  Continent  past  Japan  and  her 
neighbouring  seas.  This  summer  monsoon,  however,  Is  generally 
variable  In  strength  and  Its  duration  Is  short. 

We  give  below  the  mean  monthly  barometric  reading  at  a 
f^w  stations  as  reduced  to  the  sea-level  and  given  in  mm.  and 
a  table  shoeing  the  direction  of  prevailing  winds  at  principal 
localities:  — 

Table   I. — -Atmospheric    Pressure    (in    mm.) 
iKD.    r^eb.    Mmr.   Apr.    JI«/   Jun.    Jul.    Aug.   Svpi.   ro.   Kot.  Dec   Ywet 

TftlhokUL, "/i.0  At  fa.8  eo.6  ff7.8  65.2  54.4  A3.8  ff7.0  ^1.3  M.1  06.6  00.8 

ruktniai 6S.6  8S.0  84.4  8td  00.1  S6wS  58.8  OIU  58^  88.8  88.8  8&8  81.8 

KnfOflitlUi  »....86.0  84^  88.7  88:1  80.0  6&ft  88.7  66.3  58.8  6S.1  66wl  86.1  8L4 

Hlrosblma 86.0  86.8  84.4  82.0  50.2  61.6  68.8  68.8  60.2  88.1  68.8  8&0  8L7 

Ol4k»  ^^.^....86.1  84.4  88.9  82.0  8fc8  68.7  68.9  66.0  60^  8&8  85wl  8IL1  8L8 

Hmtpj^   « JfiiJt  6^5  83.8  81.9  80J  68.9  67.0  57.2  fiOJ»  82.5   ,  84J(  81.4  81.2 

KSKmnu Jm.5  842  88.9  82.0  60.8  P8.8  66^  87.0  8B.8  88i>  '  818  04.8  81.8 

r^ttfO.^^ 82.8  82.1  82.6  8L8  8P*  68J0  57.2  87.8  8^9  82»7  8^7  81^5  80.7 

Nitaata  . ..^83.5  8&8  8315  82.1  60.8  66.8  68.9  87 J  8B.8  8&1  8i4  63.8  61.1 

fHWiMninkl  ..^..82.1  82.8  82.8  81.8  8a2  67.1  67.2  07.7  80^2  884  88.8  8L 2  08,7 

RMo««to.....^81.2^  81.3  814  81.0  68.7  69.1  68.9  57.7  88.0  ,  $4  824  604  80.1 

NemuffO JUKI  tis  88.4  80.4  68.7  67.7  67.7  68.5  80.7  iO  8019  58.5  804 

Br>ate 684  814  824  824  89.7  8a8  084  664  88.7  804  82.2  824  80J 

Table    II. — Directions   of    Prevailing   Wind 

Jan.    Feb.    Kar.    Apr.    MAQT   In.  loL  Aug.  Sepl.    OeL    Kov.    On,     Year 

Talboim EB         KKBBBi:         K         ^        JL      A  .  ^ 

Fnk.ifllia SB      SB       »       SB       SB    8B      SB     81;  BE       hB        SB      SB         SB 

KnR.>*.Minft...WW    NWNWNWNWNWNWNW  NKVW  NWNW  NW 

HlrdabUMVi..  B    ITKB  KNB  NNB     S      SW     SW    N>i^  MISIE  NNB  KKE  NKB  KNB 

<>««kR ^.  W       B  H       NB     igC   WBWSW    »E      m     VK       HE      W  NK 

Nagoya  ...InW    IWf.    VW    KW   KW     8        8        B  yiJif    :sW  jQf    THW  wy 

KaoAsava...  SB      Hfc.B         BBBKIi         E        IE         BSB  _B 

Tokyo  ....^.NW  NNVf  NNW  HNW    8        8        8        fi     NtlW  KNW  NNW  NW  »NW; 

Nllip^ta  .^...NW       8    .    W        W       W     SB.     N       BE  MS       KB        8       WW         8 

lHhTiM»maia..KW .  NW     KW     KW8       88,     i?  N        N  ^       ^  ^, 

Hakodate  ...  "W    .  W        W        W      j^    SB     9B     5*^      ^.     N  WW  Jjr 

Vi'umro W    .  NW     1»W    88W    WT     8        8 ,  mv  S^W    »^W  HtW       W  SSW  '. 

B(>i|«D N        N   »    K         8      ^     8.     SB;     *  E         K  N         If  N    , 

Gyelonet  o^hd  Typl^bpns:; — fn  speal^ng  of  wfnds  in  Japan  anS 
bcr  neighborhood,  it  is  necessarr  tomantioA  the  .violent  rotatory 
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storms  called  cyclones  and  tiTphoons.  Th©  former  are 
known  by  the  name  of  Continental  cyolonfiff,  and  'boloner*  to  (die 
same  category  as  the  Curaptean  rototpi^r  sti^vns.  A  tsytStoas  4s 
caused  hy  the  intruding  polar  Iront  «»f  ffeaeraA  cIroulBtkm  im 
the  rhigher  latitude.  These  contiaeoktal  oyotones  are  iXK>st 
frequent  In  winter  and  are  very  rare  In  mimmer.  Tiie  typfeDBOB 
Is  of  tropical  origin  as  hurricanes  observed  In  tbe-OrUlf  of  'Msa^oB 
and  the  Atlantic  and  the  cyclones  visiting  the  'Bay  of  Bengal  and 
Arabian  Sea.  It  is  most  frequent  ^rom  July  to  October,  the 
severest  occurring  usually  in  August  and  September.  In  printer 
this  kind  of  -atmospheric  disturbance  is  rarely  mat  wtth.  .  Below 
is  given  the  frequency  of  both  kinds  of  jfota.t0vy  storms,  4he 
statistics  being  quoted  from  FaUier  Froc*s  well  known  mepioir, 
"L' Atmosphere  «n  Extreme  Orient": — 

Tabl^  fR^^^Precrueney  of  'Cyclones  and   Typhoons  "'f18l^3-t9t8) 

iJflii.      dE^b.     Msr.      Ajpr.      Sfogr     Jum   J0I7    Ang.    flipt.   OcU     Kov.    Sec 
Qrclone  .^UOl        414        067        ilflB         i»         W         m        27  G08TWIM 

rjpboon 90  17  18  14  33  34         M       .09         109         96         Sk  4S 

Air  Temperature. — In  winter  the  cold  is  intense'  in  Japan 
iproper  for  its  latitude,  owing  to  the  cold  air  currents  brought 
over  from  the  Asiatic  Continent  by  the  winter  monsoon,  while 
being  much  milder  than  in  the  distriots  of  the  same  latitude  in 
Manchuria,  Siberia,  etc.  The  climate  of  .itorea  is  more  continental 
knd  colder  than  that  of  Japan  .prqper,  the  territory  .forming  part 
of  the  Continent.  In  Japan  proper  the  Interior  of  HoWkaido 
Is  also  marked  by  cont'inentality  of  climate,  the  temper3.t^re  once 
recorded  in  Asahigawa  being  "as  low  as  -41®  C. 

In  the  hot  season  the  air  temperature  on  land"  being  already 
high  dae  to  insolation,  the  effect  of  the  summer  monsooti  there 
prevails  is  chiefly  shown  in  the  close  or  sultry  air  owing  to  'the 
moisture  borne  from  the  sea.  Summer  in  Formosa  is  'most 
unbearable,  because  of  the  high  temperature  which  lasts  from 
the  daytime  far  into  the  night,  though  the  maximum  is  com- 
paratively low.  In  Honshu  and  other  islands  ^of  Ja^an  proper, 
however,  the  heat  lessens  in  the  evening  and  morning.  In 
Hokkaido  it  is  as  hot  as  in  Honshu  in  the  daytime  when  ttdpical 
clothes  are  needf al,  hot  it  ^rows  so  cool  before  sunrise  and  ssfter 
sunset,  that  people  are  liable  to  catch  cold.  On  the  -ooaat. of  the 
^etoaaikai/  or  the  Inland  Sea  districts,  land  and  sea  "breezes  are 
W^ll  developed,  and  consequently  morning  and  evening  oalms 
marking  the  pause  of  -these  breezes  occur  very  regiilafly.  Ih  *tbB 
hours  7  to  9  pjn.  during  the  hot  season,  the  air  In  19iese  -dMrlets 
is  as  still  as  'dead,  not  a  puff  quivering  the.  blades  of  gra^  >nc| 
one  feels  as  if. shut  up  in  a  hot  house. 

Below  is  given  the  monthly  mean  air  temperature  as  well 
as  mean  daAly  maximam  and  tmininiMm:  — 

Table   IV^ — Monthly  tAean   Temperature  of  Air    (in^C^) 

9Mk   Veb.    Mar.  Apr.  ^isty  jW  Jal.  Amb.  atpL  Oei.  Vo9,  .I>ja  Tew 

174)  S0.8  S3.0  26.7  $.1  |7.8  ML't  S3J0  19.7  IM  Sl.fi 

at  13.2  173  21^  !»  IB.'S  &S  16.3  113  M  l&l 

lOj*  15;8  1S.3  22.8  2flL9  UL?  S-1.8  19.1  13^  9.9-  1&7 

r.O  1S.0  17.1  SM  S&4  mS  23U>  t6.8  11.1  <fc»  li.7 

7je  133  173  213  853  2!A  23.4  tiJt  113  ffjS  IT.l 

73  1*2  17.4  21.6  26.7  «&«  223  UMI  10.7  R-S  14.6 

A.4  ILl  1S3  2aO  UX  |0L5  213  IS^  10.1  6.1  tat 

63  tl6  1&6  203  'S4.1  163  213  15S  i03  «.<  13.9 

43  103  148  19A  tS.7  25%  21.4  IbJi  &8  4it  12.6 

3.2  8.9  133  173  213  23.1  103  133  7.*  2.4 

»j6   n.7   223  ^lay 


T^th-ku — .«. 

I&i 

14.7 

FukunkA  

&0 

&S 

SSSiiiSr-r.! 

.73 
43 

7.5 
4^ 

O^kii ....-.-... 

43 

iA 

» 

Tolyro .«... 

&« 

«.« 

Wtimui 

1.4 

1.5 

I»hla<»iiMkl  ... 

-03 

0.3 

K«iimro.......^ 

173 

«3    103     M3     133..  fM    '179    UU     ^M    --CI  63 

23       «LB       83     143    ir.l    'iM    jSX      -4.3    -13  83 

n.7   223  ^lay  v^»  a;.i   2a7  -mm  im   hm-    'mu 
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Tn^le  V*r-^M*cn  .'Dttlly  M«tc«ftn«im  T»mp«r«tur»  of  A^ 

arsA.  *tt}x  Var.  AfH*.  Miiy  Jus.  Jal.  Anff.  SfpL  Oct.  Nor.  Dec.  *  Ytir 

«MltM»k««»..».    19.1     4»A  «0.9  tf.1  SB.S     :flJS'    ^1     ^.7     SOJ    'S7.S     28.5  iOJH*  '»<9 

yukQoka  ..... .   9sJi       9.7  M.I  ^fUi  «.•    196.1     MS    «il     STJI     ILS    ttIA  U.e    t  ^9.9 

Kitgofitllina  ...    U^     HI  15.«  i0.i  iS^4     95,1     i».S     IflLS     S&5     8&9     IfltO  .13«  SU 

Birwbin*  ...     k»      ««  1S.7  itM  tt«    11«    'S».e     SLf     SnS    'SM     fSsi  11.4  IM 

NftKoytt is       »iS  tsir  18.7  ttJ>     SO     ao.9     U.6     S7Ji    Jtl     1&5  40.0  19.8 

4Caaailftin.«»«.      ft!      t^  :1IlO  BL*  nie    'MB    )1B.4     A4    9IKf    >I|l6     M9  &0  17.B 

Tokyo..........     M      ^.8  .JLt9  17^  Sid    94.9    .98.1     9M     IM    JM    «&7  lft»  18,6 

^mtfUa^ *    <4X       4.8  9.1  l&l  Ittf    -93.7     97.7     99.9    9S.8    Im    1S.4  7 J  lt.7 

Ii^Inoaiakl  .^    '9.9      ^4.9  'T«l  U^  174     990     ftU     9M     99.4    dSLl     19.9  «J9  Mf 

BOcodate — .     0.9       M  4JB  10,9  14.8     18.9     99.4     9U     82.1     18J     ,9A  9il  19^ 

Ketaaio ..  ^tj|    -«9  M      «9  10.7    IIl?     19.1     SOfl     Ift^S     lii     ^7.7  1:9  fljO 

rBoolB........^..   99.7J0.9  9L7  98.9«iJ.lMSM9M-3M99i9«JBm8  9Sb 

Tabto  'Wk-^MIeftn  Dally  IV^iniuim  Tamparaturd 

Jan.   Feb.  Mar.  Afr.  Sajr  Jiia.  Jul.  Aug. JSf^t.  001.  Jtar.  9^  Ifmt 

tkllMdtii.........    12.9     11  .A  14.1  17.4  S0.4     S3.t     S4.2     244.     SS.6     ttjB     16.8  16.0.  .Um 

SttkBolA  ..^    't.9       6J8  S^       7.6  11.4     17.9     tl.!)     tfc4     19.4'   |0.»      &«  8.5  loS 

XaowhlflM..^     JS.9       Xi  ,M  114  .144     lAO    JS^T    <9a&3    -WJB    MA      M  >M..  «LB 

niiShtoli    ... -J0.9      -OkO  "f.*      7.7  1!.»     17.4     91.7     22J8    jfej     11.9      84  1.8.  I0l9 

•Oiaka  *.....4^.    )0.9      ^A  &9      8/1  18.7    ^lio    ^98.5     89JI    a9.B    <I9.7     '6*  9Li'  loj 

Kagoya. — ...-0.9   -0.6  S.8      8.0  19.2.  ijA     SXjR     92.7    .19.1     19i» .     9b8  Ok4  .  lOJ 


a».«..'--»0.»  -J9.8  W  ■«9  10.7  4BM  90.1J  91:8  17.7  Il;t  CO  ._ 

Tokyo -1.4  ^0.6  2.4  8.1  12.2  17.0  .»S  29.1  llLf  19i9  e.V'  «BB'  ... 

misaU  —1.9  —1.4  11  &9  10.8  18.9  S0.5  210  17.9  11.7  S.t  1.9  9.* 

IcblnoniAki  ...  -&6  -^9.8  -^.6  4J(i  >9.4  14.9  tM  fiO.8  16j8  'M  9.6  -'l.i  7.3 

Hakodate  ......  —7.4  — &9  —3.4  U(      n.?  10.6  19^  J7.6  ISJ)  6.0  MkO  -'4i4  lU 

N^maro ........ —fiJ»  — !.S  —6.2  -aS  '•.9  6.6  10.9  lA.t  12.9  fi.8  0.5  —8.1  2.0 

Bonin  ..... 14.4  14.3  15.4  17.8  SO.l  SS.7  2^.1  2{.5  211  2S.8  SO.l  16.4  IS.7 

Prec«i>fttftioA«— -During;  the  cold  season  the  northwesterly 
monsoon  that  oomee  irom  the.  OontiAsnt  blows  across  the  Japan 
Sea,  where  it  takes  up  consideraMe  tjnantltles  of  nooisture.  Htds 
fnflbwinsr  air  cnrresnt  strikes  ^ur  coast  and  Is  forced  to  ascand 
the  slope  of  the  central  mountain  ranges  pumflhg  almost  "parallel 
to  the  coast.  Due  to  the  adiabatlc  cooUng  of  this  a«cendlncr  moist 
alr>a  oonsideieahle  quantity  of  prectpltatlon,  especially  In  the  form 
of  .snow,  falls  as  loner  as  the  wind  'continues  hUmAne.  In  oon^ 
sequence,  dnrldr  wlztter  deep  snow  coxrars  the  ground  .in  the 
districts  facing  the  Japaai  Sea,  i.e.  from  northern  Kyushu  ti» 
Hokkaido,  especially  the  region  eietehdlng  from  Kanazawa  to 
Otaru.  In  the  prefecture  of  ;Nllgata,  especially  In  the  upper 
valley  of  Klver  Shlnano,  10  to  20  feet  of  snow  is  the  rule.  In 
1W3  It  measured  25  feet  In  Aoyagl  linage,  Nakakuhfkl-gun,  in 
that  prefecture.  The  snowfall  is  also  heavy  in  Hokkaido.  Once 
a  depth  of  13  ifeet  was  recorded  in  Hblshima  rillage,  ishtkail 
province.  In  tliose  isnowy  districts  the  drid!te  reach  the  eaves* 
so  that  the  InhahHants  make  tunnels  through  them,  or  moro 
genersklly  live  in  the  uoner  story  roosns,  rthe  stveet  (traffic  heilng 
carried  on  the  beaten  track  over  the  4in($w.  As  a  drift  froqudiltly 
pUes  np  to  several  feet  in  a  sinflfle  tdght,  it  'haflles  the  operatton 
Qt  rthe  Huse^l  .ploiieh  aAd  rallwaor  trains  ai^e  often  Oxeld  up  ifor 
days.  On  the  Pacific  board,  which  is  separated  from  the  Japan 
Sea  coast  bfy  the  central  mountalh  tanges,  the  northwerfterly 
monsoon  blowing  as  a  descending  current  the  wescther  is  mo^y 
fair  with  the  *E*y  »S6  Clear  and  serine  that  ndt  a  speck  -of  crto^d 
dots  it.  Thus  the  *winter  'weather  along  the  Pacific  and  that 
along  the  Japan  Sea  •boavds  ndth  high  ridges  4n  4>eis*ieen,  are 
characterized  by  ahnost  rcontoary  phenomena.  Only  in  the 
Northeastern  districts  wli^re  the  central  ranges  are  not  iSO  ihigh 
the  -loaded  current  fram  the  Japan  Sea  is  borne  tamsr  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  so  that  the  region  extendisig  from  AQmoiiftoifiondai 
and  Koriyama  is  mostly  covered  with  anew  aU  rtfuMusli  the 
winter,  though  the  -district  south  of  these  latter  oMas.  is  free 
from  the  precipitation. 
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**B«i-u"  or  "Plum* rain." — Ihirlng  the  warm  season  the  situa- 
tion ie  quite  different.  Besides,  the  sreneral  rainfall  caused  by 
the  oecasional  visitation  of  cyclones  and  typhoons  a  long  spe^l 
off  wet.  weather  prevails  from  the  second  decade  of  June  to  the 
'ftFst  decade  of  July.  This  rainy  season  is  commonly  known  as 
*'Bai-u"  or  "Plum-roih"i  as  it.  occurs  when  the  plums  are  getting: 
ripe.  This  *Flum-rain"  season  begrins  earlier  la  the  lower 
latitude  and  pt^grresses  to  the  higher  .latitude.  Thus  the  Luchu 
Islands  have  the  rainr  season  in  May,  while  in'l^orth  Korea 
and  Manchuria  it  is  in  July.  The  characteristic- of  the  "Bai-u" 
lies  not  so  much  in  the  heavinei^s  of  i^nfall  as  fn  the  lonsT  spell 
of  drizzling.  Heavy  precipitation  in  a  short  space  oi^  time  mostly 
occurs  with  the  visitation  of  typhoons  in  August  and  September, 
when  torrehtial  downpour  of  raiii  often  causes  the  rivers,  to 
swell  and  overflow  their  banks.  It  Is  in  these  months  that 
Inundations  and  landslides  frequently  paralyse  the  railway 
service.  In  short*  heavy  precipitation  takes  place  twice.  I.e.  in 
winter;  and  summer  on  the  Japan  Sea  coast,  and  once,  i.e.  in 
summer  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

In  the  following  tables  are  given  the  average  monthly  rainfall 
in  m.m.  and  the  number  of  rainy  days: — 


Table   Vll^ — Amount  of    Precipitation    (in   mm,) 


JftlU- 

J..-..M.* 

Pitlnioica    ...  f«.3 

■BlrfMhUkM...  04.9 

U«ka 49lS 

NAflOjft  S9j6 

KaiMAJtwa.v277J) 

Tbkyo «..  6fl.« 

Klisato  191.« 

Inbuiomaki..  43.3 
1lftk<Kli(te  ...  «i.« 

B©3n\r.!n"'n2.« 


Feb. 

Mmr. 

Apr. 

Miiy 

Jan. 

Jal. 

AUf. 

Sept 

Od. 

»«>T. 

Pec 

Te» 

H7.8 

178.1 

in.e 

236.t 

S8I.1 

fias 

SK 

S.W.7 

]S1.« 

74J8 

78.8 

9691.6 

b2.8 

nti.4 

134.8 

I22.a 

256.5 

SJ5 

186.8 

106.6 

7*0. 

78.8 

lfil&9 

te.8 

160.9 

SS4.6 

214.7 

41&8 

184.8 

2S8.2 

136.2 

J.5.0 

ftl.8 

.^ 

M.9 

1IS.S 

171.6 

160.1 

2M.5 

3S9.9 

10S.4 

186L0 

11S.8 

fi7.6 

mA 

60.1 

106.0 

142.1 

12".0 

201.4 

1.'4>.0 

107.6 

181.6 

180.6 

76.|i 

Si' 

laH&l 

7a5 

llb.7 

166.8 

102.9 

22P.0 

101.S 

177.2 

«6.0 

161.1 

87.t 

1>24J5 

187.8 

107.9 

163.4 

144.6 

183.8 

90^.8 

164.11 

fi4L0 

20U 

908.7 

seioi 

2366J 

73.7 

111.6 

131.7 

15'5.4 

lfi6.6 

141.6 

mji 

228.2 

192.4 

101.5 

533 

1572.9 

1».« 

iioa 

101.4 

•1.9 

128.8 

169.6 

i9a7 

1919 

199.1 

19«lO 

231.0 

1N1&6 

A  1.0 

76.6 

91.1 

111.0 

u;.ii 

181.S 

121.S 

164.4 

IVJ 

02.7 

41.9 

11414 

66.6 

«I8.S 

M.t 

SSfi 

W.8 

183.7 

12«.4 

106.S 

190.0 

108JB 

75.9 

11614 

S7.1 

6a.« 

7W 

06.3 

96.4 

96.1 

108.A 

147.3 

08.8 

814 

li'*.0 

!«7.1 

66.6 

109L8 

117.0 

S16.3 

111.2 

101.0 

ltkr.5 

137.6 

128.6 

ULi 

13b.2 

1588u7 

'    J     '     Tabr*   Vlll^— Number   of    Days   with    Precipitatfon 

Jl^n.    fceb.    Mar.  .  Apr-    May    Jun.   Jul,    Aug.    Sepi.    OcU    N<*v«    Jxiv  Y<«r 

TnibnVu.. 16.3      16.7      17.3      14.8      Itvl       15.2      13.4      15.2      14.4      16.0      16.1      }M  180.9 

T\iktMlui    Ifl.7      14.7      15.7      14.0      11.9      li.4      14.1      11.2      14.4     1L4      12.0      16:0  167.6 

K»f|4xhtiim  ...13.9     13.1      16.1      14.^     14.3     Ut.7      16.6     14.0     14.8     11 JE     10.1.    ll»  i;0.9 

Hinwbinn ,11.4      10.0      13.2      ia2      1W>      14.0      12.7       9.8      13.6       13       11       &1  IV.9 

OHaka ....  84)  ■    10      111      114      12.5      14J8      llO     10.1      14.8     10.8       9.8       11  YSAit 

liaMyji  .........  16       19     12.7      117      114      111      14.8     112      118      11.8      US       14  .  14&jl 

KatiakTwa 26.7     214     21.0     15.5     14.1      113     113     110     118     17.5     90.8     SS.8  223.4 

T«*ynl lA       19     114      14.2     14.0      117      14.8      t2J6      117      UA     110       C.8  1l7.» 

Mtflat*  27.7      219     91.4      112      119      14.8     14.6      11.4     17.0      110     31.<)     27.1  S2K.4 

iHhliioinnkl  ...10.4     10.3     12.2     111      116     119     1l6     118     116     14.<0     11.5     10.9  IS19 

HAkoAite  .V...S1X)      17.7      17.9      11.8      119      119      119     117      114      112      1^8      St.l  ltt.r 

Ketnuro 11.7       17      111      111      ]3i>      14.5      UA      14.6      113      114  .  119      ll7  I'll? 

■diilDi. 17.1      11«    -110      14.5     1!(.8     1L2      14.0      17.2      119     114     17.8      17.1  1990 

. .    Frost!. — The  invasion  of  cold  wind  from  the  Asiatic  continent 
often  causes  Killing:  frost,  which  frequently  inflicts  heavy  damage 

oh  .ypv^K  mMlberry  leaves,  and  hence  to  spring  sericulture.  The 

foflpwlng  is  the  record  i^  various  serlcultural  centres: —  . 

Ar^mg*  time  An  nooarred  Tiw^ 

'. '  Nasroya  ' Apr.  12           May  13,  19a2               •  ' 

'•    .  iOifu    .;.... 22  „     19,1893 

•I  Matsuntoto    ..'.May  16  „     25,  1907,  1911.  1^1^.  1917 

V^kgmo  ...'.\..    „        «  „     80,1891 

'     J  IfaehOsAi  '.....Apr.  19  „    13,  1902 

•tKtimaKBl- 16  ..     1«,  191T  ' 

Fukushima    ...May     5  ,.     25,1896.1912 
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Humidity. — From  her  ^^eograpfiidia  position  the  climate  of 
Japan  is  very  moist,  and  this  fact  is  responsible  for  the  southerly 
wlAd  fh  summer  that  travels  with  the  Black  Current  and  the 
northerly  wind  which  blows  with  the  Tsushima  Current. 

Average  Humidity  {Pt  Cent) 

Jtocrvatorr        Jau  Apr.  JuL  Oct.  yMr  mlii.  .Ober!rT:itory      Jan.  Apr.  Jul.  Oot.  year  mln 

Taiboku  ...83  83  78  81  82  39  Tokyo    64  73  83  80    74  8 

Knmamoto  78  77  82  79  79  18  Matsumoto  79  70  80  88    77  17 

FukU8hima74  67  80  82  76  12  Nlisata    ...   3  76  83  79    80  20 

Kanaasawa   80  74  82  79  78  19  Hakodate    .77  72  86  74   77  19 

Kiire 71  72  79  74  74  22  Sapporo    ..80  72  84  79    79  8 

Osaka     72  72  77  76  74  16  Fusan    50  66  82  64    66  5 

Nagoya   ...75  72  78  78  75  21  Seoul    68  «7  80  78   71  17 

Pot  reasons  already  given,  Japan'  is  one  of  the  rainiest 
retrions  in  the  world,  the  average  record  of  rainfalls  ranging 
Irom  7Q0  ia.m.  in  Saghaiien  and  Korthwestem  Korea  and  3,312 
Btun.  in  .Hafchijo  Island  oft  Izu  Peninsula.  In  Southern  and 
Northern  Formosa,  Luchu  Is.,  and  on  the  southeastern  and  Japan 
Sea  coasts  of  Japan  proper,  it  Is  generally  above  2,000  m,m.  In 
the  middle  part  of  the  Inland  Sea  cotlst,  the  inland  baslas  in 
Shinano  and  other  prefectures  the  gauge  registers  below  1,200 
ni.m.  '  The  Pacific  coast  of  Northern  Japan  has  generally  little 
rain. 

Average   Precipitation    (m.m.) 

Obf^rvnlnry  Jan.  Apr.  July  Oct.     Yearly  total  Max.  per  day 

Taihoku     88  135  228  133  2,072  287 

Kiimamoto    65  163  273  113  1,789  187 

Kure   59  150  199  111  1.457  163 

'Osaka 49  142  146  132  1.370  175 

Nagoya    58  167  190  164  1,721  240 

■     Tokyo 56  131  140  191  1,561  194 

Matsumoto 46  89  132  124  1,162  156 

Fukushima 62  85  160  166  2,028  165 

Kanazawa    277  166  205  201  2.648  156 

Hakodate    63  69  131  121  1,167  147 

Niigata    192  107  160  165  1,811  133 

Sapporo 82  55  88  106  1,012  124 

Fusan     53  162  276  72  1,419  .      251 

Seoul     34  85  326  39  1,263  355 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  the  heavy  preelpltatloh  of  rain 
er  snow,  the  number  of  sunny  daya  is  comparatively  small.  Rain 
oii.snow  claims  150  days  on  an  avera^^e,  the  remaining  216  days 
being  fair.  Thus  Japan  may  approximately  be  said  to  have, 
iaa  year,  4  sunny  days  tor  every  3  daya  of  rain  or  snow.  The 
Peaeadores  .(94.5  days)  and  Kamo  (845.8  days)  are  the  two 
estremes.  In  i  Korea  *  and  Western  Formosa  wet  days  do  not 
e{teeed*120i  while  In  Japan  proper  they  seldom  fall-  below  the 
flgmresi  Tbe  J^pan  Sea  board  of  Honshu  and  Luchu.  Bonin  and 
Rttrtle  'IslandSs  hiave  more  than  aOO  wet  days.  In  the  flf  st-named 
veglen  gloomy  weather  prevails  in  winter  moYiths  (Nov.  to  Feb.) 
*vwr  23  days  of  the  month  being  rainy  or  .snow. 
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Observntory  Jan.  Apr.  July  Oct.  Yearly  4c«»l 

Taihoku     16.0  14.9  14,5  16  J  i8SJ» 

Kumamcrto    12.4  13.8  15.8  10.4  166.3 

Kure     8.5  12.3  11.6  9.0  126.4 

Osaka 8^  13.5  12^  10.7  139.2 

Na«roya    9.4  12.9  14.6  11.7  146.8 

Tokyo     7.8  14.2  14.6  14.3  147.2 

MatBumoto     11.6  12.1  15.6  12.5  148:i 

Fukuerhima   14.3  11.8  16.8  13.3  tfn.9- 

Kanaaawa 26.8  15.5  15.8  17.6  224.1 

Nligata    27.7  15.3  14.2  19.1  226.^ 

Hakodate    2t.7  11.9  13.5  15.1  192.1 

Sapporo  20.1  12.5  12.7  16.8  192t 

Fusan     6.3  lO.e  13.9  7.5  106.7 

Seoul 7.6  9.7  14.9  7.2  UW 

Japan  has  two  wettest  secooDs,  one  from  the  midtfie  of  Jme 
to  tlie  begrinnbiR  of  July,  aiMl  the  other  fz«bm  the  ^estaniner  f^ 
September  to  the  heginnins  of  October.  The  IMvn^r  called 
"bal-U("  or  "tsuyuV  is  especially  marked  on  the  PacMc  eeast  or 
Southern  Japan,  due  to  the  appearance  of  lew  'pteasiue  areas  In 
the  Yan^rtze  valley  of  China  which  travel  itorth-eastarBi^.  it 
occasions  a  lone  spell  of  drizzling  rain.  The  letter  is  caused  1^ 
the  low  atmospheric  pressure  that  originates  from  the  South  8^a 
and  is  characterised  by  heavy  precipitation. 


FAUNA    AND   FLOlLA. 

Japan  is  very  rich  in  fauna  and  flora,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
(1)  the  land  is  very  much  elongated  from  north  to  south.  (2)  has 
highly  indented  coasts,  and  (3)  owing  to  the  existence  of  several 
high  mountains.  Species  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  Japan 
(i.e.  Saghalien,  Kurlle  Islands,  Hokkaido)  and  Korea  have  .-much 
in  common  with  those  of  Manchuria,  Siberia  and  Ehirope.  while 
the  southern  parts  (Formosa,  Luchu  Islands  and  Bo^iin  Island) 
compare  with  South  China,  Oceania  and  India. 


FAUNA 

Number  of  species  found  in  Japan  and  those  peculiar  to  or 
specially  conspicuous  in  the  country  are  as  follows: — - 

Mammals    240  species. 

Peculiar  to  iJap«n.. . .. ....  ^.  .^  .  .v  .^ . .-. .    430  apecies. 

Ex.  Japanese  ape  (Macacns  speciosus) ;  Chfchfbu  bat 
C85Fno«us  Hlaf'jipniigeneffs) ;  tnoutitain  mole  tll?rtftrf<*to 
t&lpei<le6)r  Japanese  weasel '  <f^o«ii*  itatai);  lite 
weasel  tP. 'drttlAea^;  JVpatteee  f«r  fCauls  ja|wik?(M»; 
Japanese  deer  iCemM  «ilGa>;  ^tmwaeme  horse  l(U«ftii 
brachyms);  fljFfng^sqnHiPA  <C>tBmit)rs  mo 
Japanese  tbemr  <Ur8V8  Japoatous);  Koran  tNter 
Tigris);  sea^tter  <Snhydra  lutete)*:  tm-m 
uvs&Da);  wild  boar  («(imi  teveammawtaa^; 
ant-eater  <MaBis  pentadaotyla>. 

Birds  number  over  720  species,  of  which  three-^feurths- ^ani 
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potoaffotto/  rtsfla*-  apoolce,  and  one- fourth  are  either  Ethiopian 
rnrioAf  miesi  or  forafcn  pecidiar  to  Jtapan. 

Eir,  Bqwnai  cmtI  (Nltiox  Jtiiwnlca,  Sbops  japonlcus); 
Tsushima  wood-pecker  (Thrlponax  richardsi);  red 
.  .i^o9ds»eokep  <X>eiKlreco9us>  J«p«alfciv>i:«  %Id^  wood- 
pecker (Gednus  awokeva);.  JiapaziMe.  livrfc  (AIan«a 
Japonlca);  Japanese  robin  (Erlthacus.  akahige);  blRck- 
back  wairtafl  (Motacilla  Japonlca) ;  Japanese  cmne 
(Qrus  japonensis);  Japanese  bushr^warblov  (Gottla 
cantans):  J^Eipanese  swan  (Cygnus  bewlcki);.  albatross 
(Diomedea  brachyura). 

Reptiles .,    90'  species. 

Ex.  Japanese  snapplng-turtle  (Trionyx  J»ponious>r,.  stone 
tortoise  (Emys  japonlca);  blue-sea-turtle.  (Chelonia 
virldi^);  Japanese  gecko  (Gecko  japonlcus);  Ryukyu 
thveo-parUit-taiL  snako  (ITBhneresuniB-  rinkinaiuiB). 

Ajnphibil^ABi 80  spades. 

Ex.  jAPAaeaebnUi-l^raK  (Bute  japanioua^  r  JapaiMtoe  t»ae-froer 
(ffMKJqynatoa);  Jaawnaae  tNtg  iBsaim  japanlc&>;  giant 
Baiajnaradev  ^MasafobatanMhiui  nnudiiKis);  Malkane 
satemfin^r  ^OxismbodftotanliiiB  japonlcaiiOi. 

Fishes    14330  spaoies. 

^.    Japanese      perch -sea- wolt      (Percajjatorant     Japonicus) ; 

^    Pelor    Japonicus;     Iilonocentris    JaDonioua;     Aoipenoer 

^  ,    mUcadol;      PetrQmy8U>n      Q^iiUatUla;      Japaofise.     tunAy 

.  (Thypnus  sibl);  Samma  (Scombresox  saira)^  Japanese 

eel    (Augilla^  Jadponlca),;    Japanese    9hai;ka    (Carchaida^ 

Jaip^riiciis;   PKistlophorus  Japonicus). 

'  Insects , ..#...     over  40,00Q  species.       ^ 

;  Dragon -flies /oyer       160.  spaoias.      , 

Ants , avQs       ISO.  spaclas. 

Cicadae    100'  speciep. 

Butterflies  abput     450.  soecias, 

thoaa  stated^  above- therre  are  spiders  (over  IWO  ep.), 
ffffMktttrui^   japonicua^i    crabs     (of   wlHt^h    Mkcrochelr 
•nlvuai  IS"  Ont- graatiBn«  cimfirt»eean  In-  the  world),  hermit  crabs 
TV  sp(>i  8<|«i1iA«>  flibaut  SO'  sp.),   shell''- fishes   or  mollusca 
liivflp  89000!-  s9'>i  <nittll»^fI^«B'  and'  octopi-  (72^  sp.).   sea-squirts.. 
*-matm  wovaili.  staiMiaileB,  aea-vrchkia.  sea-cucumbers,  wheel' 
iaaallMtfeBi  u— rtPamd  lajpge  jelly^flsfiea,  sea  anemones,  sponges, 
l^atfMns,  alfetoaudi^ngof  numbers  of  siiecies. 


SHiOIlA 

QwUi^  tp  tiiar  lo^ttUar  tapogBapklaai<  ooaidiftlim  tha  flava  off 
Japanese  Empire  consists  of  several  distinct  grou0B».  and  at 
Ifi^faK^t.  naarij^  ip»P00f  flow.eriQg  pla^nta  a^d  tenia  are^  known,  with 
poaaiBnits^  Qf  new-  additioa  tiurough-  fiurthei;  study.  la  point  ot 
faot.no  small^  mimbai?  of  new  ganera  have  already  baeur  estab- 
^^^ed  bx  Japajiase  botanlats,  and  of  tiieaa  >  may  be  mentioned 
Taiwania,  Hayata  (Conifer),  Chosenia,  Nakai  ($aUcaceaa)» 
Hanabuaaya,  Nakai  (Campanulaceae),  Mltrastemon,  Makino 
fllaflKNsicKseae)',  Hktkonechloa,  Makino  (Ctramtneae),  Matsumurel- 
la,  Makino  (Labiatae),  etc.,  etc.  The  names  of  Dr.  T.  Makino- 
anSfilitfsi  9:  Ifalodf  stand  out  pramilMnt  aa*  regard*  tba  new 
ir,  the  lattcfras  apedaUst  in.  Kpvaan>  flora- havias  enricMA 
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it,  with  190  genera  and  aome  440  species  and  varieties,  wliile  0ttt' 
former,  who  chiefly  devotes  himHetf  to  the  main  island,  48 
responsible  for  some  new  genera  and  several  hundreds  of  new 
species. 

>  .So  far  known  tiie  flora  of  Japan  consists  Of  about  IT.§87 
fiipiecies  classilled  as  follows:—* 

Flowering  plants   , .  .About  9,000  species 

Perns    . . . ." „  700 

Moss  and  Hepatic „  2.000 

MUiShrooms „  3,500 

Lichens    " 700        „ 

Sea- weeds  '  (Marine  algae) 691 

Preeh-wfttt*r  algae 323        „ 

Slime  molds   (Mycetpzoa) 173 

SpeaJong  of  dBome  i  common  » familiar  plants  there  grow  in 
Japan  some  130  species  and  varieties  of  violets,  according  to  Dr. 
Tr  Nakai.  About  30^  species  of  primroses  are  known  to  grow  in 
the  alpine  districts.  Primula  Sieboldil  is  growing  wild  ^ven  near 
Tokyo  and  is  preserved  as  natural  monument.  P.  Japonica  was 
introduced  into  Bngland  as  early  as  1863  ftnd  was  called  "Queen 
of  Primroses"  by  Robert  Fortune. 

Trees  and  shrubs  number  over  600  species.  To  mention  those 
that  are  noted  for  ornament  or  use  or  both  there  are  Japanese 
mountain  cherries  growing  wild  everywhere,  of  which  Prunus 
sei'rata  var  spontanea  is  most  common.  In  high  tJtitude  are 
found  P.  nipponica,  P.  Maximoviczii,  T.  incisa,  etc.,  the  last 
growing  abundantly  at  the  foo!t  of  Mt.  Fuji  and  flowering  in 
May.  Of  conifers  we  have  Cryptomeria  Japonica  and 
Chamaecyparis  obtusa^  two  of  the  most  Important  timber  and 
ornamental  trees;  then  among  the  Pinus  P.  Thunbergii  and  P.- 
densiflora  may  be  mentioned.  The  quercus  family  is  represented 
by  nine  Important  species,  while  of  Rhododendron  (Azalea) 
Japan. boasts  about  60  species  with  the  garden  variety 'numbering 
several  hundreds..  R.  Komiy^mae  is  a  new  addition  reoentlr 
found  near  Mt. .  Fuji.  An  <  Interesting  species  belonging  to  r ttite^ 
family  is  Teuslophyllum  TanaKae,  Maximovice  that  growS'  on 
mountain  rocks  at  some  Uipited  localities  in,  MtA<llo  Japan,. M 
being  a  dwarflsh  tree  witii  scaly  green  leaves  and  white  tube-. 
shaped  flowers.  As  regards  Willows  our  saliooiogists  'aay  ,that: 
the  last  enumeration  as  to  number  of  existing  species  shouidite 
reserved  for  future,  but  so  far  some  sixty  species  have  been 
identifled.  Bamboos  are  counted  by  over  60  species  In  Japan 
proper,  exclusive  of  numerous  garden  varieties. 

Timber  trees  extant  number  over  100  but  those  that  are 
Valuable  for  wood  do  not  exceed  thirty  species  or  so  (See  ChaQpter 
on  Forestry). 

Ornamental  plants,  wild  or  cultivated,  count'  abbul  one 
hundred,  according  to  the  list  prepared  by  the  Garden  Committee 
of  the  Meiji  Shrtne  erected  In  Tokyo  in  1920.  The  list  ineiude« 
34  evergreen  trees,  41  deciduous  trfees,  7  evergreen  and  9  deciduoivB 
:shrubs,'  and  10  herbs.  *  •...,,'• 

.  Special  plants  ware  ^^st  placed  under  protection  of  law.  lA 
1920,  and  137  are  now  on  the  list..  •,  >   ,,     ..   ;    ,<  ♦ 

Publishing  organs  consist:  of  the  Imperial  University  Bnllette; 
Th«   Tokyo   Botanical   Magazine  and  the   Joumfl '  of  Japaaes* 
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BotJLii7,  the  latter  edited  by  Dr.  T.  Makino. 

Noted  Bpeoiallsts: — ^In  Systematic  botany  there  is  a  long  list 
of  distinguished  men,  as  pr.^4^»kCati«iunura.  pr.  T.  Makino.  Dr. 
Tabe  (noted  for  his  -  j^outir!  MinphVj|pi|L  and  I;lorth  China  floral. 
Dr.  B.  Hayata  (for  Formosan 'flora),  Dr.  T.  Nakai  (for  Korean 
Hora),  Dr.  T.  Kudo  (for  Hokkaido  flora).  Dr.  K.  Miyabe  (for 
Hokkaido  A^d.  S<^th  ,8fi^hBli9n  ,flovaX,  '  J^t  i  ^.  .  Okaaiura 
(spocicJizink  in  marixle  alga^),  Dr.  S.  Okamura'  (In  mosses  and 
liverwort).  Dr.  S.  Kawamura  (fun^ri),  Drs.  R.  Nakasawa  sad 
K.  Salto  (yeasts),  Mr.  K.  Minakata  (slime  molds).  Dr.  T.  Asahtoa 
(lichens). 

Then  Pathology  is  represented  by  Drs.  K.  Miyabe.  K.  Shk*ai, 
ahd  M.  Horl;  Phylogeny  by  Dr.  S.  Ekeno.;  Cytology  aiid  ^atomr 
by  Dr.  K.  Fujil,  Dr.  Y.  "kuwata,  etc.;  'Physlologry  by  Pra.  K. 
S^ibata,  H.  Koorlba,  H.  Hattori,  S.  Kusano. 
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CHAPTER  II 

OUTLINE  OF  JAPANESE  HISTQRY 


ANCIENT  TIMES 

Mythieart  Period.— The  "aigre  of  gods"  preceding  the  aocessioD 
of  the  BMrst  Bmperor  Jijnmu  is,  URe  the  cprrespondliii:  period  in. 
Greek  history,  made  up  of  strange  tales  of  the  gode  aad  demi- 
gods. In  this  age  flourished  the  Sun-Goddess,  or  Amatarasu 
0-mik»mi,  enshrined  in  the  Great  Temple  of  Ise,  her  brother  the 
Impetuous  8usanoo-no-mikoto  to  whom  the  Great  Temple  of 
Izumo  is  dedicated,  and  all  the  host  of  "milliard  deities." 

Legendary  Period. — ^From  the  accession  of  the  first  Mikado, 
Jimmu  Tenno,  B.  C.  660,  to  about  the  reign  of  Yuryaku  Tonne, 
(A.D.  457-480)  the  Imperial  House  was  chiefly  employed,  accord- 
ing to  the  time  honored  legends  and  traditions,  in  subjugating 
the  northeastern  region  still  held  by  the  earlier  inhabitants  the 
Ainus,  and  Kyushu  which  was  probably  in  close  touch  with  the 
kingdoms  in  the  Korean  Peninsula.  In  the  dim  light  of  this 
prehistoric  period  move  such  heroic  figures  as  Yamatodake-no- 
mikoto  who  was  sent  to  subjugate  the  regions  at  the  north  and 
the  south,  while  the  name  of  the  Empress  Jingo  stands  con- 
spicuous as  the  conqueror  of  the  hostile  Korean  kingdoms.  Her 
grand  counsellor,  Takenouchi-no-8ukune,  is  our  Methuselah, 
being  recorded  to  have  attained  the  age  of  300. 

Introduction  of  Buddhism  and  Establishment  of  Capital  at 
Kyoto. — ^We  begin  to  tread  on  surer  ground  from  the  reign  of 
Kimmei  Tenno  when,  with  the  introduction  of  Buddhism  and 
Chinese  classics  through  Korea,  Japan  gradually  advanced 
toward  civilization  through  contact  with  the  more  enlightened 
Korea,  and  through  her  with  China.  The  arrival  of  this  exotic 
religion  occasioned  a  fierce  internal  discord  between  the  rival 
clans  of  the  Moriya  and  the  Soga,  and  the  latter,  which  was  in 
favor  of  adopting  it,  came  out  triumphant.  The  Soga  family 
assumed  the  real  power  of  the  country,  assassinated  a  Mikado 
who  was  unfriendly  to  them,  and  through  their  encouragement 
and  that  of  Prince  Shotoku,  Buddhism  spread  both  in  the  Court 
and  among  the  masses.  This  caused  a  marked  rise  of  Japanese 
art,  principally  of  a  religious  character,  especially  In  the  reign 
of  the  first  Empress  in  Japan,  i.e.,  Suiko  (593-628.)  The  Horyujl 
temple  in  Yamato,  built  more  than  1300  years  ago  and  the  oldest 
wooden  structure  existing  in  the  world,  is  one  of  the  temples 
erected  at  that  time.  In  607  A.D.  Japan  first  sent  an  embassy 
to  China,  then  under  the  Tung  dynasty.  The  arrogance  of  the 
Soga  invited  their  downfall  in  the  reign  of  Tenchl  Tenno,  who, 
before  accession  to  the  Throne,  had  headed  the  faction  that 
destroyed  the  family.  The  Court  then  recovered  its  supreme 
authority.  Meanwhile  Hokkaido  was  subdued  and  the  victorious 
arm  was  even  extended  to  northern  Manchuria.  On  the  other 
hand  Japan  lost  the  suzerainty  over  Korea.    The  reign  of  Kotoku 
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Tenno,  <(45-694-),  the  predecessor  of  Tenchi,  is  remarkable  for 
lUKvinfiT  thoroughly  remodelled  the  administrative  system  on  that 
of  China,  *  and  for  having  Introduced  the  Chinese  custom  of 
**year  name."  Qemmyo  Tenno  (708-715),  the  5th  Empress  of 
Japan,  removed  the  seat  of  the  Court,  which  had  heen  shifting 
Its  seat  from  one  place  to  another,  to  Nara,  where  for  about 
seventy  years  art  and  culture  burst  into  splendor  seldom  equalled 
in  some  respects,  as  may  be  Judged  from  the  treasures,  over  3000 
articles  In  all,  kept  In  the  storehouse  of  8hoso-in,  Nara,  and 
comprising  the  articles  that  were  used  by  Shorn u  Tenno  and 
presented  to  the  temple  after  his  death  in  766.  The  first  Japan- 
ese book  extant,  Kojiki,  and  first  Japanese  anthology.  Manyo- 
shu.  rwere  the  production  of  the  Nara  period.  Buddhism  retained 
its  great  influence  over  the  Court  to  such  an  extent  that  aa 
Infatuated  Empress  Koken  Tenno  (749-758)  even  contemplated 
elevating  her  fayorito  monk  Dokyo  to  the  Throne,  though  from 
this  fate  Japan  was  saved  by  the  fearless  opposition  of  Wake- 
no-Kiyomaro. 

Court  at  Kyoto. — ^Established  as  the  Imperial  capital  in  794 
Kyoto  was  the  center  of  power  and  culture  for  about  400  years 
till  1102  when  Yoritomo  established  at  Kamakura  the  Shogun 
government,  and  reduced  the  position  of  the  Imperial  city  to  one 
of  nominal  importance.  Meanwhile  the  actual  power  at  the 
Imperial  Court  bad  passed  to  the  ministerial  family  of  Fujiwara 
which  was  founded  by  Kanfiatari,  Tenchi  Tenno's  righthand  man 
in  the  plot  against  the  Soga  family.  Art  and  literature  made  a 
striking  development.  The  Court  gave  itself  up  to  refined 
amusement,  leaving  the  sterner  duty  of  maintaining  peace  to 
warrior  classes  of  which  Taira,  or  Heike,  and  the  Minamoto, 
or  Genji  family  came  to  the  front.  The  period  witnessed  the 
invention  of  the  "kana"  scripts,  an  innovation  of  immense  educa- 
tional importance  as  it  helped  the  spread  of  learning  among  the 
people,  and  made  possible  the  appearance  of  such  classics  as 
Genji  Honogatari  by  Murasaki  Shikibu,  Makuranososhi  by 
Seishonagon,  Yeigwa  Monogatarl  by  Akazome-emon,  and  others, 
all  maids  of  honor.  Ki-no-tsurayuki  who  compiled  another 
anthology,  Kokin^shu,  furnished  a  model  of  the  mixed  style  of 
Chinese  characters  and  "kana,"  in  his  classic  diary,  Tosa-nikki. 
The  custom  of  sending  students  to  China  for  study  had  already 
been  discontinued. 

The  effeminacy  of  the  ruling  class  at  the  Court  was  followed 
by  the  rise  of  the  military  family  of  Heike  which  overthrew  its 
rival  the  Gonji  and  assumed  the  administrative  authority  as 
successors  to  the  Fujiwara.  It  proved  a  very  short  ascendency  of 
only  about  20  years,  for  living  amidst  the  enervating  atmosphere 
of  Kyoto  the  original  warlike  spirit  was  soon  sapped,  and  the 
Heike  fell  an  easy  prey  before  the  fierce  attack  of  the  rough 
and  rude  followers  of  the  Genji  who  had  been  watching  their 
opportunity  in  the  provinces.  The  battles  fought  between  the 
rival  armies  near  Kobe,  Yashima  and  Dannoura,  furnish  romantic 
chapters  in  the  history  of  Japan. 

Period  of  Kamakura.— Yoritomo  brought  the  whole  of  Japan 
under  Complete  subjugation,  not  sparing  even  his  own  brother 
Yoshitsune  who  had  destroyed  the  Heike  clan.  Around  Kama- 
kura grew  up  culture  of  a  severer  type  agreeable  to  the  simpler 
taste  of  th«  warrior  classes.  The  power  soon  passed  to  the  Ho  jo 
£ajnllyfrooa  which  came  the  wife  of  Yoritomo,  and  Cor  about  a 
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century  this  bumbler  faviily  wielded  the  supreosm -ovihoaltr  itt» 
Ghikken,  or  Aeffanta,  to  tine  hoy  ahofiruns  selMtBd  ^ssia  amiiiiiM: 
ibe  children  of  courtiers  at  Kyoto,  and  ruled  tlie  coimlrj  to 
l^ace  «nd  vpro^perity.  The  era  is  »enio]?al>le  ter  the  mnkveA  Otmt 
in  1274  a«iid  neoU  in  1231  of  the  M«rigDl  armada,  vihiolBL  ¥ras.  ^uxw^ 
ever,  annihilated  with  the  help  of  the  "divine  ^wiad*'  ^r  ty^hooBB 
An  modem  parlanoe. 

The  Imperial  Court  that  had  long  been  «hafhiir  «nfl«r  «the 
humiliating:  treatment  of  military  rulers  repeatedly  attempted  *• 
recover  its  legitimate  authority,  and  an  abortive  risingr  In  lt2Sl 
resulted  in  the  wholesale  exile  of  the  three  i»ett»ed  rPemio.  A 
fffmllar  attempt  by  Qodaigo  Tenno  <131&-1399>  fared  110  4>6«ler  afit 
4lrst,  but  by  this  time  the  maladministration  df  the  9Xo)o  tiad 
very  much  alienated  public  support.  Kuaunofci  UlaMiaMge  fiMt 
raised  the  an ti -Ho jo  banner  near  Kyoto  and  he  was  fdllofwed 
by  NItta  Yoshieada,  and  lastly  Ashikaga  TakaujI.  Katntflkiira 
was  sacked  and  taken  by  Nltta,  and  the  Hojo  regFeney  ceased  to 
exist.  Godaigo,  who  had  been  exiled  to  Oki,  reaseenOed  iftie 
throne  and  the  restoration  of  the  Imperial  pomet  was  consum- 
mated, but  only  for  a  short  while.  The  coinliers  md  lavnnlteB 
claimed  the  lion's  share  in  the  distributioai  of  the  va«t  idomalflis 
hitherto  held  by  the  Hojo,  and  there  was  only  a  Uttle  leift  Ho  .be 
«iven  to  those  generals  and  their  followem  who  at  %he  eoat  of 
iheir  lives  and  blood  pulled  down  the  Hojo.  Takamji  read  the 
Bigns  of  ^the  times,  raised  the  banner  of  rebdUloai  at  -KamakUBa 
and  set  up  one  of  the  Imperial  prinoes  as  his  own  Shnperor.  tPor 
half  a  century  Japan  had  two  Imperial  Courts,  the  aMLthen 
Court,  which  was  supported  by  the  followers  of  the  lUifoPliiMMte 
Godaiso,  and  the  Northern  Court  backed  hv  the  AaMkaga. 
Kusunokiy  Nttta,  Kitabatake,  and  others  who  remained  fatShful 
to  the  Southern  Court  were  killed  In  one  battle  aftar  another, 
till  the  rival  courts  were  fused  in  1&92. 

Ashikaga  Shogunate. — The  rule  of  the  Ashrkaga  ahogunate 
established  at  Kyoto  was  never  a  strong  one  and  ttie  powerful 
barons  in  the  provinces  were  practically  left  a  free  hand.  As 
regards  matters  of  taste  and  refinement,  however,  this  period 
made  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  clvfliration 
in  Japan.  Thus  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  8th  8hogun  Voshfmasa 
(1436-90)  that  the  art  of  tea  ceremonial,  the  !3n'ic  drama  called 
No,  and  other  arts  were  originated  in  this  country.  The  period 
is  edso  memorable  for  having  revived  trade  with  CMna,  then 
-under  the  Sung  dynasty,  and  witnessed  the  visit  of  many  Japan- 
ese artists  to  and  learned  priests  from  the  opposite  shore. 
Japanese  freebooters  also  ventured  out  In  their  frail  craft  and 
spread  terror  along  the  coast  of  Korea  and  China.  The  arriVHl 
of  the  first  Portuguese  ship  in  1641,  of  the  8pwiiands  not  long 
after,  and  of  Francis  Xaviar,  a  Jesuit  missionary  in  1549  are 
noteworthy  incidents  in  our  history. 

For  more  than  a  century,  from  about  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century,  a  state  of  anarchy  prevailed,  the  shogtinate  having  com- 
pletely lost  its  prestige.  By  force  of  arms  and  by  crafty  schemes 
all  the  ambitious  barons  were  bent  on  anneiolng  the  domains 
of  weaker  neighbors.  One  of  them,  Oda  Nobuna^a,  nt  OmaA, 
aucceeded  in  subjugating  all  the  neighborhood,  and  tiia  -way  '»to 
"Kyoto  thus  cleared,  he  was  able  to  advance  to  the  Impaulal 
capital,  which  must  have  been  leift  in  a  state  of  utter  deBDkttkm 
4n  conseifuence  of  repeated  battles  fongfat  In  aad  .atovrt'  it.    Wb 
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victorious  troops  conquered  in  the  j^ast  ^d  Xke  y^^t-  ip.  ^tbls 
expedition  of  territorial  expansion  Hideyotni,  one  of  l^ls  geperaJs 
who  had  entered  his  service  as  a  mere  i^ienlal  retai|\er,  dlstip- 
fished  himself  over  all  the  veteran  grenerals  of  Nobiinaga. 
•lichen  Nobtmaga  was  killed  by  his  general  Mitsuhide  in  i682, 
Hideyoshi  came  'back  \n  a  hurry,  revenged  Ms  lord  upfbn  traitor 
In  a  pitched  battle  fought  near  ikyoto,  arid  by  promptly  fore- 
stalling all  the  other  generals  of  the  unfortunate '  Kobunaga, 
made  himself  thte  master  of  the  grand  edifice  nearly'  completed 
•by  hfaj  chief. 

Nabupaga  h^d  ey^p  a^optjQd  the  policy  gf  ^pcowr^gepie^^t  ,tp 
Christianity,  qhlefly  to  check  the  rarppant  tendency  of  Bvfd^bM^ 
jjrlests  against  whom  he  had  )ed  a.  criisade.  Tokuflav^a  rlyAXa^Mt 
t^e  .Igrd  gf  Mikawa,  Totonil  ai^d  .Surpgfi,  was  an  jpilly  of  Nobn- 
naga,  but  with  the  aasump.tlop  of  pgw^r  by  Hideyosbi  to  the 
exclusion  of  Nobunaga's  two  sons,  Xyeyasu  adopted  ^p.  a^i^Uf^ 
of  neptraUty,  0,nd  xjext  pne  of.  hostility  when  one  of  tl^e  two  soi^, 
.for  .having  sided  with  an  enemy  of  HJdeyosiil,  fled  to  lyeyasu. 
The  latter  took  up  the  cause  of  the  refUK^e,  fought  with  the  over- 
whelming Jiost  of  .Hideyofihl,  8jid  routed  his  advance  army. 
IXideyoshI  judged  it  wiser  to  win  over  lyeyasu  by  peaceful 
means  instead  of  by  war,  and  tl^o  two  houses  "became  reconciled. 

Hideyoshi^  brought  the  whole  gpuntry  under  his  away,  built  fi. 

foaatlo  at  Osaka,  and  then  another  at  Momoyama  at  Fushlini. 

besides  a  ma.gnil|eent  mansion  at  Kyoto.    His  love  of  splendor 

laad  display  w^is  r^fl^cted  on  the  art  of  this ;  period,  and  painting, 

.  arohit^cture,  and  «o  foirth  developed  a. -bold  style. 

Hldeyoshi  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  ambitious  project 
of  subduing  China,  and  In  1592  the  invading  army  landed  in 
Korea.  For  seven  years,  with  the  Interruption  of  three  inter- 
vening years,  the  invaders  routed  the  Koreans  and  their  allies 
the  Chinese  army.  The  expedition,  however,  was  rendered  abor- 
tive by  the  death  of  Hideyoehi  in  16W. 

Toku0aw«  Shoggnate.- — lyeyasu  was  now  the  most  powerful 
•  xpan*  for  Hideyoshl's  son  HMeyori  at  Osaka  was  still  .a  minor. 
The  jealousy  of  a  number  of  the  followers  of  Osaka  brought 
about  in  1600  the  great  battle  of  Sekigahara  between  them  and 
lyeyasu  in  which  the  two  houses  of  Mori  and  Shiniazu  that 
sided  with  the  l^rmer  fared  .hard.  lyeyasu's  victory  further 
strengthened  the  position  of  the  Tokugawa  family,  which  then 
provoked  war  upon  Osaka  and  the. latter  fell  In  1615. 

Japan  ejnjoyed  on  the  whole  pqace  and  prosperity  during  the 
sho.gu,nate  of  Tokugawa  that  lasted  over  two  centuries  and  a 
.half.  Christianity  that  had  been  tabooed  by  Hideyoghi  was, at 
first  tolerated,  and  intercourse  with  foreign  countries  was 
encouraged.  Thus  in  1610  the  Spaniards  who  were  wrecked  on 
the  coast  of  Japan  were  sent  to  Mexico  by  a  Japanese  ship,  while 
in  1614  Date  Masamune,  the  lord  of  Sendal,  dispatched  Hase- 
kura  Rokuepion  to  Rome  to  inspect  the  state  of  affairs  there. 
This  liberal  policy  was  soon  superseded  by  one  of  prohibition 
owing  to  the  rivalry  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Portuguese 
traders.  The  rising  of  the  Christians  into  rebelllbn  at  Amakusa 
In  1637  was  followed  by  a  severer  policy  against  thfe  religion  and 
foreign  commerce,  exception  being  made  only  in  favor  of  the 
Butch  and  the  Chinese.  Japan  remained  secluded  till  the  Arrival 
of  Commodore   Perry's  mission  in  1853  to  demand  the  opening 
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of  the  country  for  commerce. 

Learnlngr  was  encouraged  by  the  sbogunate,  chiefly  to  check 
the  wartlike,  propensity  of  .the  daimyos.  Indirectly  it  fostere^ 
historical  and  literary  research  by  our  scholars  a^d  it  is  inter- 
esting: to  note  .  these  researches  brought  home  to  ,  their  mimt 
the  abnormal  state  Into  whicji  the  executive  ppwer  of  the  coun- 
try had  fallen  and  especially  to  the  encroachment  of  the  military 
classes  on  the  sovereicrnty  of  the  Court.  Meanwhile  the  extra- 
vagrance  of  the  successive  shoguns  higrhly  impaired  their  credit, 
while  the  arrival  of  foreign,  missions  one  after  the  other  in 
quick  succession  in  the  early  l&th  century,  demanding  the*  con- 
clusion of  treaties  of  commerce,  further  tended  to  reveal  their 
Internal  "decay.  Chiefly  to  gain  time,  the  shogunate  applied  to 
the  Court  for  permission  to  open  the  country  and  thus  involun- 
tarily placed  itself  under  the  direction  of  the  legitimate  rulers. 
The  Court  then  ordered  the  expulsion  of  the  foreign  missions. 
It  was  a  highly  irresponsible  decision,  but  the  Court  had  been 
long  estranged  from  active  politics  and  was  moreover  Inclined 
to  obstruct  and  annoy  the  shogunate  out  of  spite.  It  was  In 
such  peculiar  circumstances  that  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  to 
the  legitimate  rul«rs  became  strangely  associated  with  the  antf- 
forelgn  policy,  and  gave  rise  to  the  sonno-Jol  (loj'-alty  to  the 
Court  and  expulsion  of  the  foreigners)  agitation,  the  slogan  that 
swept  over  the  whole  country  at  that  time.  But  the  foi^lffh 
missions  Would  no  longer  accept  delay,  so  thatt  the  senior  coun- 
sellor of  the  shogunate  Of  the  day,  li-Kamon-no-KamI,  signed 
tentative  treaties  in  1868f,  And  for  the  resolute  step  "he  took  he 
was  assassinated  by .  a  band  ot  the  sonno- joi  upholders.  The 
bigoted  and  dangerous  cause  was  considered  sacred  by  the  gen»- 
erai  public,  and  even  some  powerful  daimyos,  as  Choshu  and 
Satsuma.  who  had  a  spite  against  the  Tokugawa  from  one  cause 
OP  another,  tried  to  carry  out  the  joi  order  to  the  letter,  and 
at  slight  provocation  or  none  at  all  killed  or  injured  foreigners 
OP  flred  upon  foreign  warships.  The  Government  was  in  utter 
dismay,  for  the  foreign  representatives  made  on  every  such 
■  occasion  a  strong  demand  for  reparation.  These  repeated 
troubles  were  too  great  for  the  impotent  shogunate  to  settle,  and 
at  last  the  shogun  Keiki,  the  last  of  the  Illustrious  line,  sur- 
.  rendered  the  vicarious  power  of  ruling  the  country,  for  he  was 
enlightened  enough  to  perceive  the  trend  of  the  times,  and  thus 
the  Imperial  Court  recovered  its  full  prerogative  which  had 
been  kept  in  abeyance  for  about  ten  centuries.  This  memorable 
event  was  not  consummated  without  some  bloodshed,  through  an 
armed  struggle,  fortunately  of  short  duration,  between  a  section 
of  the  misguided  partisans  of  the  Tokugawa  and  the  Imperial 
.  adherents. 

Meanwhile  those  young  patriots  who  had  so  zealously  taken 

.  up  the  bigoted  and  dangerous  cause  were  disillusioned  of  their 

fatal    error    from    the    knowledge    though    scanty^  w^hich    they 

obtained  either  by  staying  abroad  a  short  while,  as  Ito,  Inouye 

luid  some   others  of  the  Choshu  clan  did,  or  by  some  Indirect 

•  means.     Their  attitude  was  completely  changed,  for  it  now  was 

"Learn   of   foreigners   where   they   are   strong   and   remedy   our 

defects."    By  the  time  the  shogunate  had  fallen  the  joi  agitation 

'  had  practically  disappeared,  in  fact  most  of  the  agitators  were 

soon  converted  into  radical  reformers. .  >      , 
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The  45  yeavd  <yf  the  t^i'gn'  6t  thia  <]at6  'EMit>^(yr  M«iji  win 
fbrever -remain  In'tAte^  hffltotT' of  .'Jcipan- ^s  tAe 'ihost  lllustriotis 
epoch  In  tbe  cTeiVelopitieni  6t  ih^  ii&tt^,  besides -duppIylRff  to  the 
historjr  of  humaA- pro^reda  a  memdmble  olifipitdr  teac^hfiigr  how' 
a  aatloir,  even  whi^ii' placed  und^t-is^Hous  dfe^dvaattage,  may;  by 
dint  of  untirftag:  dlllgencis  and  patrlotid  endeavors  and  per8erv«r-| 
ance,  succeed  in  piishiner  ahead  the  proepertty  of  the  nation  and' 
in  expanding^  Its  prestige  and  credit  Fifty  years  ago  Jstpan) 
was  a  terra  Incogmita'  or  at  best  a  geographical  name,  birt 'today 
she  *s  a  respected  member  of  the  great  comity  of  nations. 

The  Mefji  grovernment  was  ^^ry  fortunate  in  that  it  was 
guided  from  the  outset  by  such  able  court  nobles  as  Iwakura 
and  Banjo  and  "by  the  young:  samurai  6f  progressive  Ideas  knd 
Burning  patriotism  sent  by  the  awakened  feudal  clans  of  Satsuma, 
Choshu,  Tosa  and  Saga  eland  that  were  chiefly  instrumental 
hi  overthrowing  the  Tokugawa  ^hogunate.  Among  such  youngj 
Aamural  were  Tamagrata,  Okubo,  Kido,  Salgo,  Itagaki,  Soejlm^, 
and  Goto.  It  was  fortunate  too  that  they  had  sprung  from  com-' 
paratively  humble  ranks  in  their  respective  classes,  for  they  liad* 
BO  particular  compunction,  in  doing  aiWay  with  rOd  tmditions 
and  ancie&t  manners,  l^ha  first  thing  whleh  they  advised  the> 
boy  Smperor,  wlno  wasotiiy  16^  when  he  ascended  the  Throne,  to* 
do  was  to  swear, an  oath  of  &y9  artloles  -and  to  proeiatm  it  to 
the  public,  it  running  to  this  effect;  .  ''AH  govetiimental  affainr 
shall  be  decided,  by  [public. -discuasions;  -both  rulers  and  ruled) 
shall  unite  foe  the  advancement  of  the  national  interests;  ail 
baae  customs  of  former  times  shall  be  abolished;  knowledge 
shall  be  sought,  for  far  and  wide."  Next  year  the  Imperial  court 
was  removed  to  Tokyo. 

The  task  whioh  these  young  CounolUors  Df  State  had  to 
undertake  was  really  herculean.  First  they  had  to  reduce  tlie 
laternal  administration  to  some  kind  of  imity  and  order,  and 
to  this  end  they  persuaded  thehr  feudal  lords  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  Shogunate  and  to  surrender  their  flef s  to '  the 
Court.  The  ohlaftains  did  not  hesitate  to  comply  and  early  in 
1869  they,  under  Joint  signatmres*  memorialised  the  Court  for 
permission  to  surrender  their  ancient  trusts.  All  the  other  fiefs, 
for  there  were  no  less  than  2^62  such  principalities  large  land 
small  throughout  the  land,  exiduslve  of  the  shogunate's  domains, 
vied'  with  each  other  In  submitting  similar  memorials,  so  that 
In  lees  than  six  months  the  whole  territory  was  brought  under 
the  Imperial  government.  No  sooner  was  the  centralization 
effected  than  grave  troubles,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  and 
these  reacting  upon  each  other,  demanded  the  attention  of  the 
Ck>vei*nmcnt.'  Tho  domestic  troubles  involved  the  country  in  a 
seifies  of  civil  wars,  as  described  later.  •     • 

Foref^gn  Trouble8« — When  the  Imperial  Govek'nment  waa 
restored,  the  news  was  duly  conveyed  to  Korea  with  the  idea  of 
reminding  the  latter  to  send  a  congratulatory  envoy  as  had 
been  invariably  done  whenever  a  new  Qhogun  was  installed,  but 
^hich  -courtesy  had  been  neglected  by  Korea  in  the. latter  days 
of  the  Tokugawa.  While  this  question  of  Korean  discourtesy 
WSM  still  pending  the  Iwakura  mission  started  £or  the  West  in 
Oct.  X871  with  the  object  of  haying  the  one-^ided  Treaties  of 
iComqierce   revifs^ed   tine   following   year,   as  i  expressly   stated  in 
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the  documents.  When  tlie  viafio^irettiniord  in  Sept.  '73,  humored 
at  most  places  but  sincerely  advised  at  a  few  others  to  effect 
ftrst  of.  aH  a  thorong^h  Internal  rftforaa  before  afftpvoatthlnc-'the 
Paiwttss  to  revise  tike  Tveatiee,  Jwakura^.  Okubo,  XiOt^  Ito*  aaiT 
others^  that  formed^  ths  a^isaion  lo^md  tlialr  oetleacuetf  iniky 
determtnod  to  saacl  a  punMri^  ea^editien  to-  Korsa^  ii  tYf»»  r^lnuraH 
ing  wloisteFs  isj^iHroved.  The  latter  stoutly  opposed-  tke  .d(eaM9xr> 
a»d'  the  Arst  serious-  spUi  in  t^p  new  QoverameaBt  was  tiM  rasu)t# 
Saiffoit  Soe^ma,  ttagralu  Stb^  ^thsr  Mixklsters  ves^cnins.  offioev  The 
other  fOjTeiem  eompUoatiions*  hi  whieOi^  the  new  Gevemmiettt  wmi 
lavplvve^  were-  the  expeditian.  te  Fsirmosa  ij$,  1V14  flor.  ^ivstistatg, 
the  natives  who  had  murdered  the  shipwFeckedx  dshermea  ot 
l^uohii,  for  China  Imd  tried  te  disowa  respensihiUtir  aa,  the  ground 
that  the  island  was  outside  ber  control :  the  protracted.  i^egtotAation 
with  Buseia  about  the  delimitation  of  boundary  in>  Sa^teliAB* 
resulting  in  the  relinx^uishmuent  of  euc  claim  to  the  island.  in< 
QXchangjB  for  the  absolute  coiUvoI  of  the  Kuriles^  In  1^7^;  definite 
recognition  by  China,  through  President  Cbrant's  intexxsesslon..  of 
Japan's  right  over  Ltuchu  which  had  been  feudatory  to  the  House 
of  Shimasu  for  centuries  but  which  had  secretly  raaintatBed  a 
Illation  of  vassals^  to-  China* 

6ivcl<  Wars. — The  mtntstsidal  split  off  1S7S  soon  brougHe  t^P* 
elTil  wars<  as  a  sequel!  of  the  Korean  question.  The  flrst  hrffl» 
«at  im  liST4  at  3aga  under  the  ex-^Mdhlster  of  Justice  Bto,  hut 
was  fertutMitely  suppressed  In  a  tevf  weeks,  httt  the  e<lher  that 
was  started  tn  Feb.  1877  fn  Kagoshima  by  the  faithful  aAheventB 
of  the  elder  SieUgo  prevedt  a  rebelAon  of  the  gimvedt  character, 
for  tb  took  some  seven  months  before  the  ImpcirlM  GiBiV0itim«at 
eouM  subdue  the  reibels  whe^  led  by  men  that  held  hle^.  oflteci 
m  «he  mipeortal  army,  ofCered^  desperate  reststanee.  The  rebellion 
was  the  most  formidable  crisis  which  the  Melji  Go'vemtneiit 
had  to  ettocyanter  at  home,  tor  since  the  memorable  Ministerial 
Atssenston  the  whole  oduntry  had  been  seething-  with  discMmtent 
aand;  Salgo^  y^ho  waa  a  simple -mannered  soldiev  of  stnoog'.  pessoilrf 
mUcrnetlSm,  had  iiumei*«rti»  fk-ieoMis  in  many  parts  of  the  ocnntiv 
ready  te  rtee  and  take  up  his  oaase  sjt  the  firart  oppontonttr^ 
'She  rebellfon  serrod  as  an  oecaslon)  tov  damfmstrsftivig  most 
emphatically  that  the  much  despised  son  of' farmers;  if  properly 
diaclpttned;  c^uM  makie-as  good  soldiers  as  t^e  young  samundr 
Who  tormed  the  bulk  of  Saigo's  army.  There  oocurred  minor 
iqidsdsigs  shortly  before  Saigo*s  cebeiMon;  ajt  Kiamamoto,  Akitsuki 
and:  Hagi,  but  they  were  merely  explosions  of  those  whe^  were 
Donssd  to  see  the  time  honored  manners  and  customs  ruthiesslF 
superseded  by  the  foreign  and  "bairbarou^'  ways.  The  supprea- 
ston  of  the  reJb«Uian^  ended  in  ebtafonshing  on  a  Arm  basis  the 
pnest&ge  of  the  Meijl  GMvernment  and  bringing  the  country  into 
unity,  but  the  coat  paid  for  it  was  very  dear,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  vast  disbursements,  orver  ^M  miilions,  but  in  tdae 
h>BB  of  hundreds'  of  men  of  uncommon-  sJoility  -end  useCutness. 
The  great  Okube  was  assassinated  by  a  number  of  Saice^s 
adherents  in  the  year  fotiowing.  the  subjugation; 

Admfnistratfve  Wsfdrm  and'  PoKrtfeal  Agitation.— The  whort 
energy  of  the  Government  was  now  bent  uxron  pushing  IndustrleB 
and  projects  for  promtithtg  general  prosperity,  while  a<  the  same 
thn^  steps  were  tsitert  for  reorganizing  the  admhilstrtrtlve  system 
aft6r  the  Western  jiattern.  It  is  Interesting  to  note  thatth* 
popular  activity  at  this  pertod  wns  chieffy  political  and  wtes*«lnied 
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MtattHAoMnt  of  pepeessntatiTB  gKFrevnmmnt,  and 
interestriiiff'  1»  tke  fact  tikat  ttf  movement  was-  startWI 
Igr  MV-dlvUlan:  MlBlfltem,  »a«hr  osi  ItaeraUi.  SoBBjlnHL  and  Gbtoj 
aadr  it  Imt/keA  as<  tf  tb*  Knveaa  expcditinntefls  had!  cdiaaifirBd  tlieftt 
taotlas  ifflth'  the*  obleot  of  Harewainr  tbefir  fonner  coUeagnaes  tn 
pnmvor.  Tile  a^tatlos  lasted  with:  srowiras^  hitesuiity  till  ISW 
fidtextr  aa  Imperial  fitttct  promistos  tke  cveation  of  a  National 
Ammnblgt  teni  shears  later  was  iHtfued. 

The.  openlBflr  of  ther  Dtet  ici  1S96  occasioned  between  Govern^ 
■Mftt  snid<  the  Houce  prolong«d  oontesta  that  were  bitter  an^ 
fievoe.  The  mesibere  retuxmed  w«tfe  all'  serious  poUticlaYis  of 
atPonM  convictlDn  and  staunch  views  who  had  staked  all  thes? 
had*  In  premotlitgr  the  coAioe  of  constitutional  moTemeat.  Thesf 
wove  moat  of  themf  vetenuMi  Im  speech  and  debate,  and  cam^ 
pleM3'*'  oiit->>arguiedt  Cabinet  miaiMcm^  and  their  lietitenantfl  on  the 
platfoann,  and-  oatt-^^rted  them  toot  for  it  was  sIgnifiGant  as  a  sifftt 
of  the  tiiiswa  that  minieterial  candidates  were  hvld  In  utter  con«- 
tempt  hy'  the  generar  pubUo  and  had  Httlfe  chance  of  sretting  inta 
the  House.  Whem  the  attempts  made  by  the  bureaucrats  to 
fOrmr  their  own  party  tn  tfie  Houee  failed^  they  next  adopted  the 
ooneiliatory  policy  of  admittlnflr  one  or  another  leader  of  a  pre- 
deminant  party  into  the  Cabinet  but  of  course  this  paltering 
measure  could  not  lonor  keep'  the  opposition  in  silence. 

At  last  iA  1908  the  retitingr  Premier  Ito-  took  a  heroic  step; 
he  vecommended  Okuma  said  Itaffaki,  leaders  of  the  amalgamated 
Opposition,  as  his  successors.  The  result  was-  the  formation  ofi 
the  Okuma-Itagaki  Ministry  in  which  all  the  portfolios,  with 
the  exception  of  the  army  and  navy,  were  held  by  leading  party 
men.  It  was  the  first  though  incomplete  party  cabinet  in  Japan. 
Unfortunately  the  Cabinet  was*  short^Uved,  for  obsessed  with  a 
sense  of  security  from  the  attack  of  the  Opposition  numerically, 
quite  contemptible,,  ^e  followers  of  Okuma  and  those  of  Itagakl 
quarrelled  over  the  division,  of-  the  spoils  of  their  combined^ 
victory.  At  last  the  Itagaki  contingent  struck  their  tents  and 
withdrew,  and  thus  the  first  attempt  towards  party  governmenli 
collapsed  miserably.  From  that  time  till  the  fall  of  the  last 
bureaucratic  ministry  headed  by  Terauchi,  Japanese  politics  was 
literally  a  game  played,  by  the  bureaucrats,  the  Seiyu-kal  and 
the  Kensel-kai  with  the  Genro  standing  by  as  arbiters.  (For 
Hui^er  details,  see  the  Chapter  on  Politics.) 

RiBviston  of  Treatfo* 

It  took  about  half  a  century  before  Japan  succeeded  in  gettlhir 
rorvlBcd'  the  <ine-sided  Treaties  concluded  by  the  Tokugawa* 
<SKwemment  in  l^&Sv  containing  the  humiliating  clause  of  extra* 
territoriality  and  restriction  of  customs  duty  to  the  very  low 
Itevel  of  5  per  oent.  This  grave  problem  demanded  most  strenu- 
ous efl!orts  from  both  Government  and  people^  and  It  must  b« 
said-  that  the  natural  though  ambitious  aarptratlon  exerted  a 
saiHtaiT  infiuenice  In.  hastenhfig  the  Internal  hnprovement; 
•^pBCiaUir  as  regards  judiciary,  though  thirty  years-  of  untlrinv 
telvestigatlons  and~  deliberation  had  to  pass  before  Japan  oouUI 
(koraplete.  the  eodiflcation  of  all  the  Important  laws  on  a  Westen» 
modeli  with  the  asslstanoe  of  a  number  of  fbreign  eieperts-. 

Bstiween  18*2  and  1802,  when  the  treaty  was  revised  flrat  otf 
an-  w4th  Great  Britain,  the  Fopelgn  Office  changed  its  MfiilsteP 
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no  less  than  five  times,  not  only  becanse  of  the  strongr  opposition 
offered  by  the  Treaty  Powers  to  Japan's  proposals  but  because, 
in  its  later  stagre  when  the  substance  of  the  draft  had  leaked 
out,  public  opinion  began  to  object  violently  to  the  clause  con*- 
ceminsT  the  mixed   tribunals   with   foreiirn  judges  as  assessorsj 
though  this  clause  was  gradually  attenuated  in  the  Okuma  draft 
in  its  application  and  was  intended  at  last  to  cover  only  tfae 
Supreme   Court.     Still   the   public   agitation   was   by   no  means 
appeased;  on  the  contrary,  led  by  a  section  of  those  demagogrues 
who  had  long  training  as  agitators  In  upholding  the  constitution 
movement,  the  cry  against  the  mixed  court  clause  grew  in  inten- 
sity in  the  House  and  outside  of  it.     These  stalwarts  declared 
that  Japan  could  not  submit  to  the  humiliating  treatment  Egypt 
and  some  other  semi-independent  countries  had;  they  were  well: 
contented  to  do  without  such  shameful  revision.     At  the  same 
time  they  argued  that  Japan  must  guard  her  interest  reserved 
by  the  existing  Treaties,  especially  about  restrictions  of  freedom 
of  residence   and   travel   in   the   interior.     They  even   passed   a 
resolution   to   that   effect   In   the   House,   the   Diet   having   been 
Inaugurated  in  the  meanwhile,  and  it  invited  its  dissolution.     It 
was  to  the  lasting  credit  of  the  late  Count  Mutsu  that  a  revised 
treaty  was  signed   at  London   In  1894  and   the  example  set  by 
Britain  was  soon  followed  by  America  and  other  countries,  and 
Japan  thus  obtained  a  treaty  for  the  first  time  on  a  basis  of 
equality.      However   it   was    not   till    1911    that    complete    tarifT 
autonomy  was  secured. 

National    Expansion 

While  Japan  was  bent  upon  the  stupendous  task  of  reorgani- 
zing her  Institutions  on  a  Western  model  and  introducing  the 
important  innovations  of  modern  civilization,  her  two  nearest 
neighbors,  Korea  and  China,  were  still  stubbornly  wedded  to 
their  old  effete  routine,  hating  to  open  the  countries  to  foreign 
intercourse  and  generally  despising  foreign  ways.  They  were 
too  haughty  and  self-important  to  perceive  how  grreedily  the 
aggressive  Powers  of  the  West  were  watching  them,  ready  to 
pounce  at  the  first  favorable  opportunity.  China  was  the  worse 
sinner  of  the  two  as  regards  this  attitude  of  apathy  and  defence- 
lessness.  for  Korea,  though  an  independent  kingdom,  contented 
herself  with  being  a  slavish  Imitator  of  her  great  neighbor, 
allowing  the  latter  to  assume  the  relation  of  a  suzerain.  Japan 
concluded  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  Korea  in  1876,  for  she 
wanted  the  latter  to  be  sufficiently  strong  to  protect  herself 
against  foreign  aggression.  In  Korea  Japan  stood  for  progress 
and  China  for  reactionary  interest;  Korea  herself  was  divided 
by  two  native  rival  factions  which  kept  the  country  in  inter- 
minable disturbances.  These  ceaseless  troubles  at  last  involved 
their  two  patrons  in  open  war  in  1894. 

Stno -Japanese  War. — Japan  made  short  work  of  the  enemy's 
resistance  on  land  and  sea,  drove  the  Chinese  troops  from  one 
position  to  another  in  Manchuria,  and  soon  the  way  wus  open 
tor  her  army  to  march  on  Peking.  Another  detachment.  In 
CO- operation  with  the  fleet,  i*educed  Weihalwei  in  Shantung  and 
moreover  annihilated  the  once  proud  Northern  fleet.  China  sued 
for  peace,  and  the  result  wa«  the  Treaty  of  Shimonoseki  con- 
eluded  in  April  1895,  by  which  China  agreed  (1)  to  the  complete 
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taide4;>eadeBce  of  ^  Korea,  X3)  to  eede  the  I^iftotunsr  peninsula  ma^ 
lUtoral  and  (3)  Formooa  ««i4  the  Pesea^ores;.  (4)  i  to  pay  an. 
indemnity. of  20e  miUion  taels,  ami  al»o/to  4>pea  to  oonnoerce  four, 
inland  ports  and  the  Yanfirtse  twe  navigation.  Th%  2ad  clause- 
Japan  was  obliged  to  renounce  owing  to  the  pressure  brought 
to  bear  upon  Jber  by  Russia,  Germany  and  France  in  the  interest 
ef  the  "peace  of  the  Far  Sast,"  and  had  to  console  herself  with 
the  Sa  million  taels  paid  e^tra  by  China.  When  Japan  had  con- 
clusively shown  that  the  onoe  dreaded  ''sleeping  lion"  of  China 
was  really  sickly,  if  not  moribund,  the  Powers  lost  no  time  in- 
oiterlng  their  services  to  the  humiliated  China  as  honest  brokers. 
True  to  their  secret  purpose,  on  one  pretext  after  another,  Ger- 
many established,  herself  at  Kiaochau^  Russia  in  Manchuria, 
France  got  some  lease  and  railway  ooncesslon  in  the  south,  and 
even  Britain,  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power,  felt  obliged  to 
demand  the  lease  of  Weihaiwei,  while  Japan  obtained  from  China 
the  pledge  of  non-alienation  of  the  province  of  Fukien  that  lies 
opposite  Formosa  to  any  other  Power. 

The  Boxer  Trouble. — ^All  these  successive  intrusions  made  by 
the  Powers  on  her  rights  and  domain  roused  in  1839  the  bitter 
antl- foreign  agitations  in  China  known  as  the  Boxer  trouble* 
Japan  in  a  hurry  despatched  the  6th  Division,  which  formed  the 
bulk  of  the  Allied  army  organized  for  rescuing  the  diplomatic 
and  foreign  communities  besieged  in  Peking  by  the  insurgents 
who  killed  our  counsellor  and  the  German  minister.  The  trouble 
cost  China  450  million  taels  in  indemnity  payable  in  instalment. 

Russo-Japanese  War. — ^Meanwhile  Russia  had  been  steadily 
gaining  Influence  in  Korea,  for  her  subservient  court,  now  that 
China  had  lost  prestige,  began  to  lean  upon  the  Northern  Power, 
leaving  the  special  relation  of  Japan  to  the  Peninsula  utterly 
disregarded.  With  her  basis  of  operation  firmly  established  in 
Manchuria,  Russia  thought  that  she  could  treat  Japan's  protest 
with  impunity,  and  when  Japan  made  a  conciliatory  offer,  Russia 
repUed  with  a  high -handed  counter  offer,  so  that  In  spite  of  all 
the  conventions  and  memoranda  exchanged  for  defining  the 
relative  positions  of  the  two  in  Korea,  the  relations  between  them 
became  more  and  more  strained,  especially  after  Russia's  occupa? 
tion  of  Manchuria  subsequent  to  the  Boxer  trouble.  And  so  in 
1904.  just  ten  years  after  the  Sino-Japanese  war  Japan  was  forced 
to  draw  her  sword  once  more  to  defend  her  very  existence  and 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  Far  Cast. 

The  whole  nation,  except  perhaps  a  handful  of  pacifists,  went 
into  this  war  as  one  man,  with  the  grim  resolution  to  conquer 
or  to  die,  for  all  believed  implicitly  that  on  the  issue  of  the  war 
depended  the  very  existence  of  the  n^.tion.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  the  muzhiks  the  war  had  no  meaning;  they  oould  not  undiec* 
stand  why  they  should  have -to  give  their  lives  in  fighting  Japan. 
General  Kuropatkin,  the  unfortunate  Commander *in-' Chief  in  tha 
disastrous  battle  of  Mukden,  must  have  thoroughly  meaaured 
the  fighting  strength  of  the  Japanese  army  when  he  visited:  our 
country  a  few  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  but  evidently 
he  did  not  take  into  full  account  this  vital  factor  in  the  psycho-- 
logy  of  the  two  warring  nations.  Better  equipped  than  their  foe^ 
strongrly  entrenched,  the  Russian  army  was  dislodged  from  one 
position  after  another,  lost  Port  Arthur,  though  after  a, heroic 
defence  lasting  for  about  six  months,  was  routed  in  the  great 
battle  ;Of  Mukden,  and  when  the  Baltic  fleet,  after  having  effected 
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wltti  <jrodit  tile)  ttfieai^'  vii^paee;  wair  ll^jm-alllr'  wtp«d  oil  the  ftoo^ 
of-  the  Japan*  S^a.  h9'  ii4talrai  JUig^  in.  Wmy^  1«06,  RliMria  deeldMU 
to-  firiT>e  lip  the  hopeliMss'  wwn  7he  feeult  wa»  the  9ort«fnoiitil^ 
Tiroaty  stgrnedT  by  Ule  i%premn1iKtlve»  of- tnvo*  Itofirtlll*  oountrles  <m 
5tU  Sfept.  190^'  through  tile  m^dHatlbn^  ef  PMsM^nt  Rimsevelti 
fftimia  refused  to  pey  any  Itadfemnlt^.  btit  a«re«A.  «»>  xteoiignlse 
Jbpante  sypremsMsy  In  Korea,  tb  hand-  over  to  JiLpaii'  the  IteJMr 
at^  the  I^iaotuner  pcnrhisula  and^  th&  Sbiuth  Hffenohurla  Rail  war 
with  the  mtnlngr  and^  other  rigttto'  pertalnihgr  to*  it  an«  to^  eedb  to» 
her  the  southern  half  of  Siighalien. 

Afiglo-^Japan«8e  A4li«iiooi — If  was^  in  1992^  or  a  little  before 
the  Hu3eo^J%ipknese  war,  wh«n  ttie  attention'  of  the  Suvopean 
Powers  was  directed-  to  the  Far  Bftst,  tH»t  Jb.pan  and*  QnmV 
Britain  entered  intto  an  Agreement  for*  Alliance,  the  two  parties 
muf«aaliy  recogrnizlng  bs  well  as  safeffuardlnsr  tftelr  own  inter^Btv 
in  China,  and  Britain  admittingr  Japan's  special  position  in  Korea; 
Ih  1905  the  Agreement  was  enlarged'  in  seope  and  was  repltioedf 
by  a  new  stipulation  designed- to  cover  the  matntenanoe  of  genem^ 
peace  in:  Baatem  Aaiat  and'  India;  wb»  furtfasr'  modftflsd  In  1911 
and  made  offiective  tilL  Jidjr  ld£l.  The  dual'  compact  ons  tiw  wholfer 
worked  with  maidoed'  suooess,  and  while  it  srrsalftr  stxvnstheoedb 
the  position  of  Jvpon  inthe  Far  Ehat,  it  enabled  Britain,'  to  eon-, 
centrate  her  fleet  at  home; 

Korean  Annexation^ — ^By  virtua  of  the  PortHmoutfa  Treator 
Jttpan  proceeded  to  place  Koreai  und«*  her  pratteotlon  and  tbls 
was  followed  in.  imt)  liy  the  Treaty  of  Annexation,  ttte  irear  aftsc 
the^  aesassijiation'  of  Prince  Ito,  the  first  Vieeroy  of  Korea,  at 
Harbin  by  a  Korean  fanatic. 

Japrsm  in   Intematfoiral'  Politico 

The  two  wars  intemationaily  raised  the  status  of  Japan:  she 
was  no  long'er  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  magnanimity  at  the  Powers 
fti  guarding  her  Interests  and  rights.  The  Powers  were  now 
willing  to  make  advances  and  to  seek  her  hand:  They  even 
began  to  watch  her  movements  with  Jealous  and' suspicious  eyes; 
and  for  this  altered*  attitude  of  the  Powers  toward  Japan  the 
responsibility  was  laid  chiefly  on  the  so-calfed  militarists,  who, 
flushed  with  the  success  of  Japan's  arms  in  foreign  warfare, 
.  grew  arrogant  and  too  oftoTi  i'nslsted  upon  their  own  way  lit 
shaping  domestic  policy  and  determining  ft>reign  relations.  B*i 
that  as  it  may,  Japan's  positfon  was  nerw  sufflolently  establlehed 
to  warrant  the  Powers  with  special  interests  in  t*e  FSir  E^ast  1» 
entering  int»  aijreement  with  her  fior  guaranteeing  the  general' 
peace  In  this  region,  for  maintaining  the  respective  sltiiatfOBV 
and  territorial  right*  of  the  contracting  partiea;  saf^fgtkapdlntf 
the  integrity  of  China  and  upholding  the  principle  of  equal 
opportunity  and  the  open  dctor  in  that  coimtry.  It  lb-  ttrue  suoh' 
a  covenant  with  Britain  was  concluded  ifrst  in  ISKJi,  to  be  aCtae^ 
ward  expandted'  into  an  otfenslv**  and  defemrive-  ainanoe  with 
certain  restrictions,  but  those  with  ¥Vanee,  Husala  and  Aansitei* 
were  arranged*  after  the  RUsho- Jfapanese  war:  At*  tho  same  tlnifi 
America  and  the  BMtltth  dominions  €ft  (r^nwdH^  and*  Austndtai 
began  to  plaoe^  ofbi»tacW«.  in.  the  way  of  free  ilnamgMMtoii*  of  JapaxH 
ese  laborer*  am*  to-  try  tO'  subject'  tltowe  altieadlK'  resIUlng  tttencr 
to  unfair  treatment.  This  ha*  giVeft  ri^  t<»  a»  grai««  pR>1ilain  oC 
racial  diserimlhatit^n.  a  question  tlia(  has   bi«;atr  to>  arrest  UlMi 
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rafttldfertf^  Of  thloftens  the  trdtia  over^in  th«i>fntev«st'  of  the 
gemwm>|wwfevog  ti#0*#h«^  htimam'  race'  aMT  of' hummilty'^ 

IN*thr«#  BMpMir  AUijU*-^Obl  Jttlyi  81;  1H&,  Metji  T^mbdled 
Uhrtmnei '  irittatnidg  hUi  <Oth  anatviersaarFV  hiit  if  may'  be  fiaill  that' 
hii  nMHUitt-atile}  relgA  i«iasbvoi''9ht  to  &  ftttini;  close.  His' memory 
w^tflMmverrbo  heldimprofotinft  Teneration  by  the  people  as  one* 
oft  Ctaa  nsofitMlAMCiioiis-  sovereibias  that  have  ever  nded.  over  the 
oabiriviri.  TVttth'  the  tmmedtato  aooession.  ot  ^Is  uom  Prinee 
mishttlto  (ISmperot  7alMio)  to  the  Throne  began  the  new  era 
o#  TMabe. 

Tket  EiM-opean  War  and  Japan 

When  the  Great  War  broke  out  In  1914,  it  was  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  Japan  should  cast  in  her  lot  with  the  Allies,  and 
so  in  August  1914  she  declared  war  on  Germany,  and  a  few  days 
later  treaty  relations  with  Austria -Hungai*y  also  ceased.  In. 
I^ovembor  the  fort  o£  T^ingtau  was  captured  in  co-operation  with 
the  British  contingent.  This  was  followed  by  occupation  of  the 
German  possessions  in  the  South  Seas«  the  effective  expulsion 
of  German  commerce -raiding  cruisers  and  the  despatch  of  our 
ffeef  tor  the  Mediterranean  to  assist  the  Allies  In  their  naval 
activities. 

When  the  hostilities  came  to  an  end  In  November,  191 S,  with 
the  eoniclusion  of  the  Armistice,  the  Peace  Conference  was  held 
from  January  to  June  1919,  at  which  Japan  was  represented 
by  Itve  delegates  including  Marquis  Saionjl,  Baron  Maklno  and 
Viscount  Chinda.  By  the  terms  of  the  Peace  Treaty  concluded* 
on  June  28th  Japan  acQulred  rights  and  privileges  concerning 
Shantimg,  which  she  pledged  herself  to  restore  to  China  with  all 
iftff  rights,  only  keeping  to  herself  ttie  eocmomtc  privileges  that 
had  once  been  granted  to  Germany.  By  virtue  of  the  Peace 
Treaty  and  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant  Japan  was  given- 
a  mandate  over  the  German  South  »ea  territories  north  of  the 
equator,  including  the  Marshall  and-  Caroline  Islandi^  and  the 
Island  of  Yap.  Later,  a  controversy  regarding  Tap  arose  between 
Japan  and  U.^.A.  due  to  the  !atter*s  protest  against  the  decision* 
ua  DttO^mfeer  1919  of  the  Supreme  Council  with  regard  to  the 
aOTtgmienrt'  of  mandatory  terrltoriee,  but  the  question  wa«  at 
Isiigtk  settled  in  September  1:92!'  biefdre  the  opening  ol  the 
Washington  C(^nference,  Japan  recogniartng  the  right  of  U.S:A. 
and  other  eountvles  to  land  the  submarine  cables  on  the  Island. 
Another  question  that  commanded'  keen  interest  at  the  Peace 
conference  was  tuat  of  the  abolition  of  racial  discrimination  a* 
s>alimftted  by  the  Japanese  delegates  before  the  League  of 
Ketlt^ns  Committee,  though  Japan  had  to  withdra?w  and  reserve 
it  for  future  dlBCuWBtOh. 

SibeHan  EicpedltloftJ — The-  military  expedition  of  Japan  to 
snieria'  was  originally  nndertaken  in  common  accord'  and  in 
•fl^oiMMitlon  wmi'  the*  TThited  States  In  August.  1918:  It  waa 
pmfaiamy  Mtendad'  to*  render  assfBtance  to  the  Ctiecho-Slerfmll 
fllMpri  whO)  in  flfeir  homewat^  Journey  across  Siberia  frony 
Bklrop^fan  RUtisfa^^  fomud'  themistlv^es  in  grave  aiid^  pressing  danger 
«•' thO' hartda  of  Hotftll^' forces  •un<ilei'  German  oemmaltdl  GTeaC 
BMmHI;'  France,  Italy  antf  China  also  jolnecl  «he'  e)cp*0dtti^n  andT 
MiiV  melr  tmoptr  to  Tladtvoatokf.  The  allted  f^oev  fottgHVUh^ir 
WS^Hwrtu  'WaaitHiaiMc  fl^  Into  the  tiegion  ortheAmiuti  ail«-4lli# 
Trans-Baikal    Provinces    to    protect    the    railway    lines    *whm 
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afforded  th«  sole  vieaxw  of  transportatioB  of  the  Caecho^SkuwmiL^ 
troops  from  the  interior  of  Siberia  to  the  port  of  Vladivo«Uilb 

With,  the  terminatloQ  of  the  Great  War,  Bngtead  and  Rnliioe 
besfta  to  withdraw  their  troops  from  Siberia,  and  the  wiftedraWBl' 
of  Italian  and  Chinese  troops  was  also  completed  in  lOM.     Ut. 
January,    1920,    the    United    States   decided    to   end  Its   mllitafT' 
undertaklniT  in  Siberia,  and  ordered  the  withdrawal  of  its  f onaett.  > 
For  some  time  thereafter,  Japanese  troops  continued  alone  to 
carry  out  the  duty  of  ffuardin«:  the  Trans-Siberian  Railwajra  in 
fulfilment  of  Inter-AUled  arrangements  and  of  afTordinsr  facilities 
to  the  retumlnfiT  Czecho- Slovaks.    After  the  departure  of  the  latter 
in  September  1920,  Japan  completed  the  evacnatfon  of  the  Trans- 
Baikal  and  the  Amur  Provinces,  but  the  protection  of  resident 
Japanese  subjects  In  Bastern  Siberia  and  the  menace  threatening 
the  Korean  frontier  made  It  necessary  for  the  Japanese  troops 
to  remain  In  North  Manchuria  and  the  southern  portion  of.  the 
Maritime  Province  up  to  October  25,  1922,  when  the  last  coliinm 
of    Japanese    troops    left    Vladivostok    and    the    evacuation    was 
completed. 

The  affair  has  proved  a  costly  one  to  Japan.  Since  Aug.  18, 
1918,  when  her  troops  first  landed  at  Vladivostok,  Japan  dis- 
patched in  turn  11  divisions;  the  number  of  these  troops  amount- 
ecS  in  November,  1918,  to  some  70,000  (including  non-combatants) 
but  this  was  soon  reduced  to  26,000  by  the  end  of  that  year,  to  be 
further  withdrawn  thereafter.  The  total  casualties  numbered 
about  1,475  officers  and  men  killed  and  over  10,000  wounded, 
besides  610  who  fell  victims  to  illness.  The  expenditure  of  the 
military  operations  that  spread  over  five  years  drained  the 
national  coffers  of  about  ¥700  millions. 

Occupation  of  Saghalien. — ^The  occupation  of  the  Bxissiaa 
Province  of  Sagrhalien  by  Japanese  army  wsus  in  reprisal  for  the 
incident  of  1920  at  Nikolaievsk,  where  more  than  700  Japanese 
were  cruelly  tortured  and  massacred,  and  was,  therefore,  wholly 
diiTcrent,  both  in  nature  and  in  origin,  from  the  stationing  of 
troops  in  the  Maritime  Province.  The  occupation  was  effected 
early  in  July.  1920,  and  lasted  for  nearly  five  years. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  Soviet  Government  of  Russia. 
oonforences  were  held  between  the  representatives  of  the  two 
Qovernments  with  a  view  to  finding  basic  prinelples  for  solving 
the  pending  problems  between  Japan  and  Russia  and  restoring 
the  former  diplomatic  relations,  first  conference  at  Dairon  in  1921, 
next  at  Changchun  in  1922,  and  a  third  in  Tokyo  in  the  summer 
of  1928.  But  eaoli  time  the  negotiations  proved  futile  owing  toi 
the  difficulty  of  reaching  a  satisfaotory  settlement  of  the 
Saghalien  question.  The  fourth  and  final  conference  between 
the  Japanese  Minister  in  Peking  (Yoshizawa)  and  the  Ambas* 
sad  or  (Karakhan)  of  the  Soviet  Government  of  Ruasia  in  Peking, 
that  was  opened  in  the  summer  of  1924  was  satisfactorily  oon- 
eluded  on  January  20,  1925,  and  the  treaty ,  signed  by  the  twa 
plenipotentiaries  received  sanction  by  the  Prinoe  Regent  on  Feb«- 
ruary  25.  By  the  exchange  of  formal  ratification  of  the  UreatF 
between  the  two  plenipotentiaries  in  Peking  the  next  day  tihv 
restoration  of  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  oountrlea 
was  at  last  accomplished.  The  Japanese  Amy  was  promptlsr 
withdrawn  from  the  occupied  territory  and  the  protracted  troume 
disturbing  peace  in  this  quarter  of  the  ^obe  was  definitely 
•stUed. 
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Washington  Conference 

Japan's  Inter^g^  In  tbls .  InterjiJ^itiqnal -,Conference  waa  far 
more  vital  than  ia  the  Peiioer  (JoAferenoe  at  Versaillea,  as  it  waa 
held  for  the  express  ptlrpose  of  llmltfng  liaval  armament  land 
discussing:  the  Pacific  problems  with  special  reference  to  China. 
Japan  wfis  represented  by  Adoyral,Barqn  gftfo,.  tl^en  JiClnister  of 
the  Navy  In  the  Hata  cabinet,  ftince  Tbkngawa,  President  of 
the  House  of  Peers,  Baron  8hid,ehara,  Japanese  Ambfissador  at 
Washlnsrton,  and  Mr.  Hanlhara,  Vtce-Klnlster  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  Conference  clarifled  the  relations  between  Japan  and 
other  countries  represented  at  the  Conference  table  and,  in  par- 
ticular, went  far  to  remove  the  suspicions  and  misunderstandingrs 
entertained  abroad  resrarding  Japan's  attitude  toward  China. 
(For  further  details  vide  -the  Ohaplers  dealing  with  the  Navy 
and  Diplomacy). 

Crown   PHnce's  Journey   Abroad 

'The  journey  tehlch  the  Cro^nfi  Prince  undertook  to  Buro^e 
In  lyiaroh-Septemb^i*  1921  to  make  observations  and  exchange 
eourtestes  with  sovereigns  of  European  countries  was  an  event 
unprecedented  In  the  history  of  Japan,  and  was  moreover  an 
unqualified  success  in  every  respect. 

Then  In  November  of  the  same  year  the  Crown  Prince  was 
appointed  Regent  to  undertake  the  conduct  of  State  affairs  in 
place  of  his  Imperial  father  who  was  suffering  from  chronic 
illness  and  was  incapacitated  from  attending  to  public  duties. 
In  the  spring  of  1924  the  Crown  Prince  married  Princess  Naga-ko, 
first  daughter  of  Prince  Kuni.  The  Crown  Prince's  foreign  tour 
was  followed  by  that  of  his  younger  brother  Prince  Chichibu, 
2nd  Imperial  son,  who  proceeded  to  England  for  study  leaving 
Japan  in  May,  1925.  He  entered  Oxford  in  October,  1926,  which 
he  had  to  leave  on  learning  that  his  father  was  critically  ill  and 
return  home. 

The   Demise  of  Emperor  Ta'isHo 

His  Majesty  Toshihito,  the  123rd  Emperor,  passed  away  on 
I)ecember  25th,  1926,  at  the  Imperial  Villa,  at  Hayama,  and  on 
the  same  day  Prince  Regent  Hirohito  ascended  the  Throne  as 
the  124th  sovereign  of  the  Empire.  According  to  the  traditional 
custom  of  the  Imperial  House  the  late  Majesty  was  given  the 
posthumous  title  of  Taisho  Tenno,  while  the  new  era  named  Showa 
was  adopted  for  the  present  reign. 

It  was  probably  in  conformity  with  the  trend  of  the  times 
that  the  two  events  of  such  supreme  national  importanpe 
(departure  of  an  Emperor  and  accession  of  his  successor)  were 
olficially  proclaimed  according  to  actual  fact;  the  time-honoured 
custom  could  never  have  allowed  their  occurrence  outside  the 
Imperial  Palace. 
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EARTHQUAKES^  VOLCANOES  AND 
MINERAL  SPRINGS 

A.     EARTHQUAKES 

IntRoduotory 

Japan  is  a  land  of  volcanoes  and  earthquakes.  It  owes  its 
beautiful  scenery,  In  njaijy  instaAces, 'to  volcanic  agrency.  while 
the  graceful  outline  of  the  snow-capped  Fuji-yama  with  its 
losarithiBlc  curves,  ^aji  .^Mnblem  .«f  piurity  mmH  «iMtnMty,  1^  a 
common  art.nu>tif.  With  regard  tot seismic  dUturbaaoes*  It  rmy 
be  said  that,  in  ^aiwja  the  teUuric  energy  is  still  iii^tl>e^y«un8r'«nd 

.vigorous  ;»tage  < /Of  > development,  and  oarthqual&ss  have  aatwryUly 
made  a  profound  impression  upon  4)ur  eountrymen  from  the  . 
earliest  times,  %tie  first  record  of  an  earthquake  in  authentic 
history  dating  back  to  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Inkyo.  416  A.D. 
In  former  times  an  earthquake  catastrophe  was  believed  to  be  a 
divine  warning  of  some  great  social  event,  and  it  is  a  notewortjjy 
f^ct  that  an  earthquake  often  served  as  a  stimulus  for  raising 
the  courage  of  our  people,  in  time  of  da.nger.  Thus,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  famous  shocks  of  the  first  year  of  Ansei  (1854),, tj^e 
year  in  which  the  treaty  with  Qommodore  Perry  was  concluded, 
the  Dairayo  of  Tosa  issued  proclamations  enioijiing.his  subjects 
to  take  these  disasters  as  writijig  on  tlie  wall  and  to  rouse 
themselves  to  guard  the  realm  against  all  possible  emergency  pf 
internal  troubles  and  foreign  complications.  The  attempt  to 
obviate  serious  effect  of  seismic  disturbances  is,  as  may  be 
expected,  shown  In  the  style  of  various  ancient  Japanese  build- 
ings. Thus,  a  properly  built  "sammon"  (temple  gate),  "kanetsuki- 
do"  (bell  tower),  and  "gpjunoto"  (Xlve  -  storey  ed  jiagoda)  cjin  never 
be  overturned  by  an  earthquake,  however  violent.  The  last- 
named  structures  lare  in  principle  ^exactly  conformable  with  the 
modern  instrument  called  the  duplex  pendulum  seismograph, 
since  they  consist  of  the  outer  portion  or  tower,  which  may  be 
likened  to  an  inverted  pendulum,  and  of  the  central  suspended 
column  which  forms  a  pendulum  whose  lower  end  Is  not  in  con- 
tact with  the  ground;  these  two  systems  whioh  are  respedtlvely 
in  unstable  and  stable  equilibrium,  ^combine  into  a  buiMiag 
capable   of  lessening  the  disasters  of  seismic  shooks.       On  the 

'  occasion  of  the  great  Ansei  >  earthqtMke  <1S85)  «f  YMo,  -  tile 
"gojunoto"  at  Asakusa  had  Us  *>kurin,*'  or  large  •  vertical  OMlBl 
rod  on  the  top,  considerably  bent,  but  the  building  Itself  «ustalii^d 
no  damage.  Again,  the  curved  form  of  a  large  stone  "ishigaki,** 
or  dry  masonry  retaining  wall,  is  a  feature  peculiar  to  the  Japan- 
ese castle  building  not  to  be  found  in  the  architecture  of  China, 
Chosen  and  other  countries.  Its  origin  was  probably  in  the  idea 
■of    making    the    stone -wall    earthquake-proof.      The    wall    curve 
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Xwaoom  a;PU?iibol^.an4  ji  lUMtowortl^y  ikict  Is  that  a  o^Uun^L -whQ^^ 
wall  \»  ip<u*abo}lc.  liaa  the  pcoparty  oi  being  seismicaUy  uaif orxa 
to  atrencrth,  namely,  of  posseasin^  a  stahiUty  asralnst  the  ^acth- 
Duake  .shoc](  whloh  remains  constant  (qf  .the  different  sections. 
A  atone  .retainin^r  wall  with  a  parabolic  toran  is  thus  free  fcom 
Jth^  -defaot  of  beinff  weakest  at  the  base,  thereby  lessening  the 
risk  of  the  production  of  the  ^marginal  .vibration*"  which  ma.y 
result  in  the  formation  of  cracks  along  the  upper  edge  and  the 
'hiding  down  of  the  side  surface.  As  no  cementing  material  was 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  stone  castle  walls,  the  old  Japan- 
ese ciivll  engineers  had  evidently  to  give-  the  'ishigakl"  a  form 
•calculated  to  possess  in  Itself  a  sUiRclent  strength  and  stability. 

jJapansM   Arc 

Where  grreat  mountain  ranges  are  arranged  on  chains  of 
dalaadsln  the  form  of  a  oirctidar  arc,  the  convex,  or  outer  portion, 
Mhloh  nDffresponds  to  the. tension  side.  Is  oftem  shaken  by  great 
aacthQuakes;  while  the  concave,  or  Inner  portion,  «onrespondJlMr 
<to  the  <ocm:ii»reasion  side,  is  disturbed  only  by  occasional  local 
«iiackB.  This  lia  notably  the  case  <wtth  the  Japanese  are,  whose 
^oBvvK.Bide  «i8  turned  toward  the  Padflo,  paraUel  with  -and  olf 
^hoae  noast  thcore  Tuns  the  prlnoipal  ^earthQuake  zone,  fonnliig 
'the  oonnecting  link  betiwwni  the  Amarloaft  a«d  Himalaya- Medd- 
.tarranean  lines  -of  disturtaeAce.  Since  the  gveat  shocks  of  1864 
"tiie  southern  and  .westeom  parts  of  Japan  have  not  been  visited 
tor  great  seismic  ^isaaters  and  "tsunami"  (tidal-wavest)  that  very 
'Often  follow  'them,  'SCBeanting  those  ot  1024  and  '35. 

Volcanoes  whether  aotive,  dormant,  or  extinct  are  looatad 
•only  on  the  JHpan  Sea  side,  or  the  oompFesslon  -portion,  of  the 
Japanese  islands  stmA  along  the  Fuji  volcanic  chain,  whloh  may 
fbe  regarded  as  a  sort  of  craok  in  ti>e  arc 

3man  Earthquakes 

The  number  of  earthquakes  happening  in  different  parts  of 
Japan  gives  the  average  yearly  frequency  of  some  1500.  or  of 
iahout  four  shocks  per  day.  In  Tokyo  a  sensible  shock  occurs  on 
the  Average  once  every  three  days. 

The   Destructive   Earthquakes  of  Tokyo  and  Tajima 

In  point  of  ma«:nitude  of  damage  inflicted  on  life  and  property 
the  great  earthquake  of  Sept.  1^  1923  that  overwhelnoed  the  region 
bordering  on  the  JBay  of  Sagami  is  indeed  without  a  rival  in  the 
world's  history,  the  disastrous  fire  that  burst  out  on  the  wake  of 
the  tremendous  upheaval  reducing  to  ashes  in  a  couple  of  days 
about  one  half  of  Tokyo,  and  practically  the  whole  of  Yokohama. 
Scientifically  the  Septeanber  shock  belongs  to  what  is  called 
"world  shaking  earthquakes.*'  and  was  recorded,  for  instance,  at 
Granada,  Spain,  at  12h  12m  33s  of  September  1st,  while  at  Sydney 
it  began  at  12h  Om  8s. 

To  the  lasting  regret  -for  cKSOuracy  of  seismOlogioal  investiga- 
tions it  should  be  noted  that  the  instruments  at  both  the  Seis- 
mological  Institute,  Imperial  University,  Tokyo,  and  the  Central 
Meteorological    Observatory    broke    down    just    at    the    critical 
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moment,  *o  that  the  only  reHable  dbservktfon  cairlfefl  otit  at  T^kyo 
indicated  that  the  prelhninary  tremor  lasted  about  IJ.l  8.  and 
that  At'Tokyd  It  occurred  at  llh  68m  46s  of  the  Central  standard 
ilme,  that  Is,  the  time  oiP  the  185  meridian;  that  taking  vartoiis 
factors  Into  consideration,  the  depth  of  the  seismic  centre  must 
have  been  about  45  km.  and  the  tjosltlon  of  the  epicentre  at  the 
bottom  of  the  northern  part  of  Sagami  Bay. 

The  selsmographical  record  taken  at  the  Central  Meteoro- 
logical Observatory  consisted  of  the  following  elements: 

Initial  time  Ufa  68m  46a  6 

Duration  of  preliminary  tremor s. 12b  1 

Maximum  amplitude   89mm 

Intensity disastrous 

Epicentre Northern  part  of  Sagami  Bay; 

longitude,  130''2  E— latitude,  35"!  N. 

As  to  the  origin  of  this  terrestrial  disturbance  the  hypothesis 
offered  is  that,  judging  from  the  distribution  of  geological  strata 
and  the  nature  of  topographical  features  of  the  affected  area,  it 
was  most  probably  due  to  the  powerful  strain  to  which  the 
earth -crust  lying  between  lara  peninsula,  the  most  elevated  por- 
tion, and  the  Sea  of  Sagamt.  the  most  subsided  portion,  in  this 
region,  must  have  been  subjected  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time.  The  shock  caused  severe  dislocation  of  the  strata  of  the 
disturbed  area,  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Sagsmi  and  the  west 
coast  of  Boso  peninsula  marking  sudden  upheaval,  as  much  as 
'65  metres  at  some  places,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  bottom  of 
Sagami  Bay  fell  by  20  to  400  metres.  Among  other  noteworthy 
phenomena  was  the  visit  of  seismic  sea-waves  or  "tsunami" 
which  attained  the  height  of  8  metres  at  some  parts  on  the  east*- 
ern  shores  of  Izu  peninsula,  though  on  the  coast  of  Tokyo  Bay  the 
height  was  generally  below  one  metre.  Landslides  occurred  here 
and  there,  notably  along  the  eastern  shores  of  Izu  peninsula,  one 
at  Nebukawa,  about  midway  between  Atami  and  Odawara,  being 
most  disastrous,  while  the  hilly  district  of  Hakone  was  also 
severely  damaged  from  this  particular  dislocation  of  earth-crust. 

As  is  usual  with  most  strong  earthquakes  the  September 
convulsion  was  followed  by  long  trains  of  after-shocks,  and  it  Is 
believed  by  experts  that  some  three  years  must  elapse  before  the 
dislocated  strata  could  settle  to  normal  condition.  Here  Is  the 
record  of  after- shocks  observed  at  the  Central  Meteorological 
Observatory. 

Number  of  after-shocks  (Sept.  1st,  1923 — Sept.  1st,  1925) 

Felt    about  1,600 

Not  felt about  6,100 

The  seat  of  after-shocks  is  naturally  shifting.  So  far  two 
very  strong  passing  vibrations  of  this  description  have  occurred, 
one  on  Sept.  2,  1923,  oft  Katsu-ura  on  the  southern  coast  of  Boso 
peninsula  and  the  other  on  January  15,  1924,  in  Sagami  Bay.  Its 
intensity  Is  Indicated  by  the  following  data: 

Initial  time 6h  60m  25s 

Duration  of  preliminary  tremor. . , : . .   7s  6 

Maximum  amplitude   22mm  5 

Whole  duration  12m 

Intensity Strong 

Epicentre. . .  .Sagami  Bay,  L.  139° 2  E.— L.  «5°2  N. 
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Now  wheii  It'  IB  remembered  that  a  destruotive  shock  meana 
removal  of  an  abnormal  underground  stresa  aocumulatlon,  it  may 
naturally  be  concluded  that  Its  repetition  froiin  one  and  same  area 
Is  a 'coAtin^ency  of  remote  possibility. 

The  earthquakes  felt  In  Tokyo  in  recent  years  originated 
chiefly  in  the  following  six  zones:  (I)  Boso  peninsula  and  the 
bottom  of  its  outside  sea,  (H)  the  vicinity  of  Mt.  Tsukuba  and 
Kasumiga-ura  lagoon;  (III)  the  Hakone  district  and  vicinity; 
(IV)  a  zone  off  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Main  Island;  (V)  Sagami 
Bay  and  neighborhood;  (VI)  the  low  Musashi  plain,  in  which 
Tokyo  is  situated,  and  especially  the  valley  of  the  River  Kinu. 

Earthquakes  in  Tajima  and  Tango 

The  occurrence  of  destructive  earthquakes  in  Tajima  on 
May  2S,  1925,  and  next  in  Tango  on  March  7.  1927.  affords 
an  Interesting  subject  for  seismic  study,  as  these  two  contiguous 
provinces  on  the  Japan  Sea  coast  bad  been  Immune  for  centurlef 
from  destructive  shocks.  The  epicentre  of  the  latter  lay  about 
18  km.  to  the  east  of  the  former.  The  record  for  the  two  shocks 
is  as  follows: 

Tmima  Taaflo 

Initial  time  llh  10m  18h  28m  42s2 

Duration  prel.  tremor....     18s8  68s7 

Max.  amplitude   2mm  about  35mm 

Whole  duration   18m  25  about  Ih. 

Intensity  moderate  slight 

Epicentre f  L.  134' 50'.5  E.  L.     8B*89'  N. 

IL;     35*88'.7  N.  L.  135»1'  B. 

Casualties 2;900  2,908 

The  two  earthquakes  furnish  new  examples  of  the  eastward 
or  northeastward  translocation  of  activity  which  had  been  pre- 
vailing In  the  seismic  zone  on  the  Japan  Sea  coast. 

The  principal  towns  destroyed  in  the  .Tajima  earthquake  are 
Toyokoka  and  Klnosakl,  the  latter  being  a  popular  spa.  In  the 
Tango  earthquake,  two  towns  of  Mlneyama  and  Amino  suffered 
the  worst,  the  latter  being  one  of  the  most  Important  silk  crepe 
centres  In  Japan. 

Seismic  Record  in  Japan 

The   most   disastrous  calamities  recorded   in  the   pre-Toku« 
gawa  period  were: — 
684  A.D.    An  area  of  about  3  Bq.  miles  in  Tosa  subsided  and  was 

covered  by  sea-water. 
869    „        Earthquakes    with    Udal    waves    visited    Muteu    and 
thousands  of  people  were  killed. 
1361    „        Earthquakes  In  districts  round  about  Kyoto. 
1498    „        Tokaido  was  visited  by  a  severe  earthquake,  causing 
death  of  over  20,000  persons.    Hamana  lagoon  (Mai- 
zaka  station,  Tokaido  Railway,  formerly  Inland  lake) 
waa  formed. 
1596    „        Bungo,  Kyushu,  was  visited  by  a  severe  earthquake 
and  700  persons  killed. 
„       „        Districts  round  about  Kyoto  shaken  and  2,000  persons 
kiUed. 
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The  principal  calamiUes  that  have  occurred  since  are: — 

IM*  naee  troyod  dwtte 

1605,  Jan.  31    Pacific  coast   —  6.000 

1611,  Sept.  27    Aizu     —  3,700 

1611,  Dec.     2  Paciflccoast,0-u  (with  tidal  waves)  —  1.700 

1662.  Jun.  16     Places  about  Kyoto 5,500  500 

1666,  Feb.     2     Takata,  in  Echigo —  1.600 

1694.  Jun.  19     Noshiro,   in   Ugo 2,760  390 

1703.  Dec.  30  Places    about    Tokyo    (with    tidal 

waves)     20,162  6,233 

1707,  Oct.  28  Pacific     coast      of     Kyushu      and 

Shlkoku   (with  tidal  waves)....  29,000  4.900 

1751.  May  20     Takata,  Echigro 9,100  1.700 

1766,  Mar.    8     Hirosakl   (with  tidal  waves) 7,600  1,336 

1792,  Feb.  10  Hizen.    Hlgo    and    vicinity    (with 

tidal  waves)   12,000  16.000 

1S28,  Dec.  18     Nagaoka,   in   Eclilgo 11,750  1.443 

1844,  May     8     Shinano  ...: 84,000  12,000 

1S54.  July     9    Tamato.  Tga.  and  Ise 6.000  2,400 

1854,  Dec.  23     Tokaldo  and  Shlkoku 60,000  8,000 

1855,  Nov.  11     Tokyo     50,000  6.700 

dentm^ed  dftiths  ii^Jured 

1891.  Oct.  28     Mino-Owari 222.501  7.273  17,175 

1894.  Oct.  22     Shonai     8.403  726  977 

1896,  Jun.  16     Sanriku  dist.  (Udal  waves)  13.073  27,122  9.247 

1896,  Aug.  31     O-u     8.996  209  779 

1906,  Feb.  17     Formosa     8.941  1,228  2.329 

1909,  Aug.  14     Mlno-Omi    9,544  37  441 

1914,  Mar.  15     Akita    770  93  210 

1923,  Sept.    1     Sagaml    Bay    668.049  91,844  — 

1925,  May  23    Northern  part  of  Tajlma.  3,668  381  410 

1927,  Mar.     7    Tango    7,367  2,900  — 

Seismological  Investigation  in  Japan 

Japan  has  done  more  than  any  other  country  in  the  world 
as  regards  seismic  investigations. 

The  foundation  of  the  system  of  seismic  study  and  research 
in  Japan  was  laid  by  the  combined  efforts  of  Profs.  Milne  and 
Ewlng,  formerly  of  the  Tokyo  Imperial  University,  and  their 
colleagues,  Including  the  late  Dr.  Kiyokage  Sekiya,  who  was  the 
first  occupant  of  the  chair  of  seismology  hi  the  University,  the 
late  Dr.  Fusaklchl  Omori  who  died  shortly  after  the  seismic 
disaster  of  September  1923,  and  other  scientists.  The  system 
and  organs  for  seismic  investigation  and  researches  have  since 
made  a  marked  progress  and  show  a  perfection  almost  unrivalled 
(n  other  countries,  and  Japan  can  boast  of  a  closely  set  and 
wide- spread  earthquake  observation  net,  consisting  of  the  Central 
Meteorological  Observatory  in  Tokyo,  and  a  number  of  local 
stations  established  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  results 
of  the  observations  made  by  these  local  stations  are  reported  to 
the  Central  Meteorological  Observatory  and  are  made  public. 
Besides    the    meteorological    observatories,    there    are    also    the 
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iBio^Kauake  Investifir«tioti  Institute  attached  to  the  Education 
DeiMKrtment,  the  Central  Selsmologrlcal  Institute  attached  to  the 
Tokyo  Imperial  University  and  the  Seismic  Disaster  Prevention 
Committee  under  the  control  of  the  Sdueation  Minister,  which 
are  also  engaged  in  the  investigation  .of  and  x^search  into  various 
a^TXiXii$  phenomena*  The  reports  and  bulletins  published  by 
those  observatories  and  Instltutesp  which  contain  the  results  of 
the.  Investigations  and  researches  made  by  them,  are  widely 
distributed  among  all  seismological  observatories  and  meteorolo» 
gloal  observatories  in  foreign  Qountries» . 

With  a  view  to  bringing  under  complete  control  organs  for 
the  InvesCigatloiis  and  researches  of  seismic  phenomena  the 
S>ducatlon  Department  decidlBd  to  establish  a  central  organ  named 
the  Earthquake  Research  Institute  as  a  central  organ  of  selsmle 
phenomena  investigations,  for  'viMch  appropriations  of  T800,0t)0 
was  placed  on  the  budget  for  1925.  The  establishment  is  attached 
to  the  Tokyo  Imperial  University  and  Dr.  K.  Suyehlro  was 
appointed  its  president. 

Relation  between  Volcanoes  and   Earthquakes 

Active  volcanoes  being  a  safety  valve  for  disquieting  factors 
working*  Within  the  earth  crust,  places  situated  near  them  have 
only  rarely  been  Visited  by  destmotive  seismlo  disturbances' of 
any  magmitude.  F>or  instance  the  districts  round  Asama,  Rlrf- 
shima,  eto.i  in  Japan  and  Naples  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius  have 
not  experienced  seismic  disasters  from  ancient  time. 

Concluding  Remarks 

Although  the  problem  of  the  prediction  of  destructive  earths 
quakes  is  still  very  far  from  its  solution,  considerable  light  has 
been  thrown  on  the  causes,  the  geographical  relations,  and  the 
iJme  distributions  of  earthquakes,  so  that  ,we  oaa  determine  19 
many  cases  the  probable  intensity  and  the  direction  of  motion  In 
a  future  shock  at  a  given  place,  or  the  next  locality  in  a  given 
earthquake  zone  likely  to  be  visited  by  a  destructive  earthquake. 
As  far  as  wooden  structures  are  concerned. ,  the  question  of  the 
earthquake-proof  building  has  to  a  large  extent  been  solved,  as 
It  is  not  dlfllcult  to  construct  timber  houses  which  can  resist  any 
shock  whatever.  Steel-brick  and  reinforced  concrete  also  furnish 
good  systems  of  constructing  earthquake-proof  buildings. 

The  fact  that  even  a  very  small  amount  of  precaution  taken 
against  earthquake  is  sufficient  to  save  a  considerable  loss  of  life 
and  property  is  well  illustrated  by  comparing  seismic  damage  in 
Italian  and  Japanese  cities.  Thus,  in  the  Messina  earthquake  of 
D«*c,  28.  1908.  the  total  number  of  victims  was  about  120.000  of 
whom  about  75,000  died  in  Messina  and  suburbs.  The  intensity 
of  earthquake  motion  In  the  last  named  city  was  a  little  lower 
than  that  In  the  city  of  Nagoya  on  the  occasion  of  the  M^no- 
Owar!  earthquake  of  1891.  The  population  of  Nagoya  In  1891 
was  165,339.  which  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Messina  and  the 
vicinity,  and  of  these  only  190  were  killed  In  the  catastrophe, 
teven  supposing  the  intensity  of  seismic  motion  in  Messina  to 
have  been  equal  to  that  in  Nagoya,  the  number  of  persons  killed 
in  the  former  city  was  about  480  times  greater  than  that  In  the 
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latter.  That  i9  to  say,  when  oooiparisoii  i«  miMle  witb  th« 
Japcj^ese  city,  about  99S  per  1,000  of  the  number  of  those  kiUed  1b 
Messina  must  be  regarded  as  having  fallen  victims  to  seis- 
molosrically  bad  construction  of  the  houses. 

The  risk  rate  Of  wooden  bulldlngrs  in  earthQuake  is  com- 
paratively limited  as  stated,  but  the  disasters  caused  by  the 
resultant  fire  are  extensive  and  incalculable,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
recent  terrible  earthquake -Are  still  very  fresh  in  our  memory.  In 
which  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  killed  were  burned  to 
death.  In  the  great  earthquake  of  San  Francisco  in  190€, 
too,!  the  greater  portion  of  the  dama^  and'  casualties  was 
due  to  the  Are  occasioned  by  the  earthquake.  In  view  of  these 
facts  it  cannot  be  said  that  wooden  buildings  are  absolutely  safe 
from  the  earthquake  shocks.  (Vide  Chap,  on  Sarthquake-Proof 
Construction  by  Prof.  Naito.— Bd.  J.  T.  B.) 


B.     VOLCANOES 

Three  volcanic  ranges  exist  in  Japan,  viz.^  ]^urile  range,  Fuji 
range  and  Kirishima  range.  They  contain  about  200  volcanoes 
of  which  some  50  are  more  or  less  active. 

The  term  "active"  or  "extinct"  is,  however,  relative,  for 
volcanoes  believed  to  be  extinct  have  not  infrequently  given  a 
iMTible  demonetration  of  their  dormant  activity*  Among  those 
that  are  semi-active  the  first  to  be  mentioned  Is  Mount  Fuji, 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  true  Japanese.  Since  it  exploded  with 
destructive  violence  in  1707  it  has  remained  resting,  but  the 
presence  of  a  deep  red-hot  crater  at  the  summit  affords  an 
ominous  sign  that  it  may  be  aroused  to  fury  any  time.  Of  the 
notable  cases  of  explosions  after  la  long  spell  of  dormancy  In 
recent  times  may  be  mentioned  Torljima  (1902,  killing  125 
Islanders),  Agatsuma  (1,949  metres,  in  1903  when  two  geologists 
Were  killed),  Bandaisan  (1,819  m.  in  1888)  and  Sakurajlma 
•(1,060  m.  in  1914,  last  in  1779).  Volcano  cones  that  are  still 
kctive  are,  to  mention  only  those  that  are  noteworthy,  Tarumal 
<1,028);  Noboribetsu  (1,023),  Komagatake  (1,140),  Adataro  (l,710j, 
Nasu  (1,917),  Shirane  of  Nikko  range  (2,578),  Unzen  in  Hizen 
(1,860),  Kalmon  (924),  Kirishima  (1,700),  Mihara  (755)  on  Oshlma 
Is.  at  the  mouth  of  Tokyo  Bay,  Asama  (2,542),  Usu  (725)  In 
Hpkkaldo.  Aso,  a  complex  volcano  with  its  highest  cone  towering 
1,592  m..  Is  perhaps  the  largest  volcano  in  the  world,  Its  crater 
extending  about  15  miles  north  and  south  and  10  miles  the  other 
way.  Nasu,  Kirishima,  Oshima  and  Asama  are  almost  perpetually 
smoking. 

The  distribution  of  famous  volcanoes  and  the  positions  of  the 
foci  of  destructive  earthquakes  which  have  occurred  are  shown 
in  the  accompanying  chart. 

Tokachidake,  a  triple  volcano  (1,812  metres)  situated  In  the 
centre  of  Hokkaido,  exploded  in  the  afternoon  of  May  23,  1926, 
and  devastated  the  plantations  at  Kamifurano,  a  village  at  the 
foot  of  the  volcano,  the  whole  district  having  been  flooded  with 
the  muddy  torrents  produced  by  the  action  of  lava  on  the  snow- 
povered  slopes  and  the  loosened  siurface  soil.  Over  4,125  acres 
IKrere  ravaged  -  and  171  persons  were  killed  and  200  severely 
jtnjuped.    The  total  damage  was  about  6  million  yen. 
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Am  a  redeeming:  feature  to  compensate  for  the  presence  of. 
disquieting  volcanoes,  a  largre  number  of  mineral  sprinffs,  hot  or 
cold,  are  found  througrhout  the  country.  Japan,  in  fact,  occupies 
a  very  higrh  place  in  the  world  as  to  number  of  mineral  springs 
and  especially  of  those  that  possess  high  medical  value.  There 
are  at  least  one  himdred  mineral  springs,  mostly  hot,  which  from 
easy  accessibility  or  high  efficacy,  are  popular.  The  following  is 
based  on  th6  investigations  carried  out  by  the  Home  Office. 


Hot  Springs 

s.] 

HoBiiba  Hokkaido  K^nabn  Chosen  Tfelwan  cliiuta  Total 

Simple  cold    134          1        20          6          0        -^  161 

Simple  hot    152          3        70        10          2          4  241. 

Simple  acid    17          1          3          0          2          0  23 

"Earthy"  acid   12          1          3          0          2          0  18 

Alkaline  acid   94        20        35          0          4          0  158 

Salt    155           5         19           5           3          1  188 

Bitter    58          4        16          0          1          0  79 

Iron    29           1           2           3           1           0  36 

Sulphur    95        14        18          9           6           0  142 

Sulphuric  acid 10          0          1          0          0          0  11 

Acid  vitriol 5          1           0          0          1           0  7 

Alum  vitriol  7          0          1          0          3          0  11 

Not  yet  ascertained 82          0        17        35          2        —  136 

Total   850         51       205         68         27           5  1,206 

For  further  details  the  reader  is  referred  to  The  Mineral 
Springs  of  Japan,  by  Dr.  R.  Ishizu,  Tokyo  Imp.  Hsrgienic  Labora-^ 
tory;  and  the  Hot  Springs  in  Japan,  by  Government  Railwajrs, 
1922. 


List  of  Popular  Hot  Springs  Resorts 


Kama 

Ntanafc 
Blyatodon 

Arlma 

Arima 

Asamushi 

Asamushi 

Ataml              Atami 
Beppu              Beppu 
Dogo                Dogo 
Hakone            Odawara 

Mlyanoshlta 

Ashino-yu 

Ikao 

^  Maebashi 

Ito 

Ohito 

Klnosakf 

Kinocrakl 

Kuaatmi 

Kusatsu 

Ave.  Ttoiperataxa 

Abova  ma  /        ^        \ 

Ghaxaoter                 laveL  fu  C.                 F. 

{Simple  carbon- 

dloxated   1.287  57.8*       136.0* 

{Concentrated 

common  salt  (Seaside)  118.9* 

Sulphated  bitter     74  7».0'       174.2* 

Simple  thermals     50  td.O"*      127.4"* 

35  44.5^      112.1* 
r  Alkaline 

I     common  salt..  1,377  —      187.3* 

Sulphur    2,760  -:-      137.0* 

^    Saline  bitter   850(about)47.5*      117.5* 

Sulphated  bitter  2,800  46.0*      114.8*' 

{Simple 

thermals  (Seaside)  46.9**      116.4* 
IBarth-murlated 

common  salt..     —  —      126.1* 

Acid  vitriol  . . .  .4,600  62.0^       143.6* 
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Ave.  ■; 
Kenmfc  AImtc  Ma         ^ 

Nunc  IU7  nUiloii  CluiTtoter  k-TcL  ft.  C  F. 

]talsasa  Kurayoshi  Simple  thermals     50      71.0*       159.8* 

X&graoka  Nagaoka  „  '„    100  (about)  48.5^       119.?^ 

NaBU  KuroI«o  l^^^'^T^"  \^ai^  o,  .0 

1      sulphide    4,500  —       82.4 

Tumoto        Nikko               \ 
Noboribetsu    Noborlbetea       Vitriol   660      97.0*       206.6* 

Shibu  Toyono  { ^"Jom'^^^^^alt.  .6.950      76.0'      1.8.8- 

aui^^  ikir»^v.«<.v.4  f  Earth -muriated 

Shlma  Maebashi  {  ,.     «  faa       «<»  ao       iaha* 

\     common  salt.  .2.500       93.0*       199.4* 

Shiobara  Kishinasuno       Alkaline    1,150  —      182.4* 

c9u««.^~4t  rx».i*  (  Saline  common 

Sbuzenji  Ohito  |      ^^^    ^      ^^  ^o      j^^^.g. 

Unzen  Isahava  i  ^^^^  hydrogen 

unzen  teahaya  |     sulphate    ..;.. 2,400      51.6*       124.7* 

Shiobant  Nishl-nasuno  (  Earth -muriated 

I      common  salt  (Seaside)      —  179.2* 

Tamanaka       Daishoji  Sulphated  sulphur  —  —  120.2* 

Yamashiro  „  Saline    sulphur..    —  —  149.5* 

Tugawara       Yugrawara  Common  salt...    351      88.5*  191^"* 

Japanese  hot  springs  are  of  such  diversity  as  to  composition 
that  visitors  are  afforded  an  unusual  freedom  In  their  choice. 
On  the  whole  simple  and  salt  springs  predomfriafe,"  the'  rest  being 
generally  sulphur  and  alkaline  carbon -dioxated  springs.  The 
distinctive  feature  of  Kusatsu,  Na^su,  Noboribetsu,  Kirishima  and 
others  is  that  they  carry  free  mineral  acids  in  their  alumina  and 
iron  contents,  and  this  peculiarity  is  especially  marked  In  Kusatsu 
and  Nasu.  Many  springs  contain  small  proportions  of  boric  acid 
and  iodine,  bromine,  lithium,-  manganese  and  other  compounds. 

Of  course,  springs  found  in  the  same  locality  and  even  in 
close  proximity  are  far  from  being  uniform  in  their  chemical  com- 
position, temperature,  etc.,  as  is  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the 
hot-spring  region  of  Hakone  which  is  most  easily  accessible  to 
Tokyo  citizens.  The  twelve  spas  of  Hakone  which  exist  at  alti- 
tudes more  or  less  different  vary  in  temperature,  tonic  properties, 
etc.  Miyanoshita.  the  foremost  of  the  twelve,  is  an  alkaline  com- 
mon salt  spring;  Ashinoyu,  sulphur:  Kowakidani,  acid  vltrldl; 
Owakldani,  saline  sulphur;  Yumoto,  Tonosawa  and  Ubago,  sianplA 
thermals;  Yunohanazawa,  acid  hydrogen  sulphide;  Gora,  acid  and 
Bulphur;  Sokokura,  common  salt. 

The  Izu  Peninsula  which  is  situated  due  south  of  the  H&kone 
•  region  and  connected  by  a  common  mountain  ridge,  is  honey- 
combed with  hot  springs.  These  are  Atami,  Ito»  Shuzenji,  Naga- 
oka.  Yugawara,  detailed  in  the  table,  and  then  I^cusan,  Kohlu 
Hatake  and  other  smaller  spas.  Beppu  (Kyushu)  also  possesses 
diverse  hot-springs,  as  simple  carbon,  alkaline,  Iron -carbonate, 
acid  alum  vitriol,  etc.;  Arlma  (Hyogo*ken)  has  some  common  salt 
springs  containing  bromine  or  iodiiie,  iron  carbonate,  common 
salt,  etc.:  Shiobara  (Tochigl-ken),  those  of  alkaline  common  salt; 
Shlma  (Gumma-ken),  sulphated  common  salt;  Noboribetsu  (Hok- 
kaido),  cicid   vitriol;    Kusatsu,   acid  alum  vitriol,  acid  hsrdrogeA 
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sulphide;    Misasa   (Tottori-ken).   muHkted  sulphur;    both  Nasu- 
Yumoto   (Tochi£l-ken)  ajid  Shibu  (Nagrano-ken),  acid  hydrogen. 

Liooking  over  the  map  of  Japan  dotted  with  hot-springs  we 

notice  three  Important  ohieters,  viz.,  Hakone-Izu.  Kusatsu,  and. 

Beppu.     Classified  as .  to  altituide  Kusatsu  and   its  subsidiaries 

.  Shibu,  Shima,  etc.,  to  speak  only  of  popular  springs,  stand  highest^' 

ivhUe  Atami,  Asamushl,  Wagura,  etc.  are  found  near  the  seashore. 


Radio*activtty  of  Japanese  Mineral  Springs 

'I  _  ■  *      • 

'In  1914,  at  the  instance  of  the  Home  Office  Dr.  Ishizu,  of  the 
Tokyo  Hygienic  "La«boratory,  carrj^  out  examination  of  about  ISO- 
mineral  springer  with  the  speeial  object  of  ascertaining  their 
radio-activity.-  Of  these  five  have  been  found  conspicuous  In 
Vadium  emanation,  viz:  Masutomi  in  Kaf  Province  (with  285.'99 
to  823.34  Mache's  units  per  litre  of  water),  Takayama  in  Mino 
Province  (281.09).  Misasa  in  Hoki  (10.23-142.14).  Murasugi  (49.61) 
and  Tochiomata  (25.86)  in  Echigo,  the  first  two  being  cold 
springs.  Masutomi  Is  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Kimbu  and  the  strata 
In  the  neighborhood,  contain  scheelite,  apatite,  tourmaline,  sul- 
phide ores,  etc.  Takayama  is  on  the  River  Kiso  and  in  the 
neighborhood  are  found  tin  sand,  wolframite,  fergosanite, 
monazite,  and  naegite.  Thorium  is  contained  in  the  last  two. 
Compared  with  the  famous  mineral  springs  with  strong  radio- 
activity in  Europe,  Masutomi,  according  to  Dr.  Ishizu,  is  second 
only  to  Joachlmsthal  and  Brambach,  but  surpasses  Gastein, 
Landeck,  Baden-Baden,  etc.  Masutomi  is  therefore  the  third 
spring  with  the  greatest  radio-activity  in  the  world.  Misasa  is 
only  next  to  Ischia  In  Italy  and  almost  rivals  Gastein  as  a  radio- 
activity hot  spring.  All  these  Japanese  mineral  springs  are  found 
in  granite  regions. 

A  List  of  the   Radio -Active  Springs 
(Emanation  per  liter  of  water  in  Mache's  unit.) 


Name 

Hisasa 

Sekigane 

Tochiomata 

Tokatta 

Tunokawa 

Kawatana 

Owani 

Kachiml 

Klnosaki 
Onogawa 


Hot  Springs 

Tp"'ren»faird 

Preftcture            uiutH          Cbaractcr  C                 F. 

Tottori          142.14     Simple    71.0"  159.0* 

33.47     Sulphur   42.0"  107.6* 

Niigata           25.86    Simple    39.0*  102.2* 

Miyagi           14.58     Carbonated     56.0*  132.8* 

Hokkaido       13.20    ....  48.0*  118.4* 

Tamaguchl    11.88     Salt   40.0*  104.0* 

Aomori           10.30     Common  salt  . . .  62.0*  143.6* 
•«  1.^  _j             o  CO  f  Muriated  saline 

Tottori          8.58 1    ^^^^^^^  gg^.  ^32.8* 

TT  9  A-t  i  Earth -muriated 

Hyogo              8.41  j^     common  salt..  60.3*  140.6* 

Tamagata       5.80                „                ..  70.0*  168.0* 
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Cold  Springs 


Preftdan 


Mftche't 


Masutomi 

Tamanashi 

1.425 

Takayama 

Glfu 

281 

Ikeda 

Shimane 

187 

Arlma 

Hyogo 

87 

Hirukawa 

Gifu 

60 

Murasugi 

Niisata 

49 

Tochiomata 

»* 

44.48 

Takarazuka 

Hyogo 

81 

Kaidanl 

Okayama 

18.88 

Bohata 

Fukushlma 

11.96 

{Earthy  common 

salt    23.0'  78.4* 

Simple    10.0*  BO.O* 

Carbonated(?)    .  17.0*  «2.f 

.  24.0*  75.2* 

Simple   12.0*  6«.6» 

Simple    25.6'  78.0* 

Simple    36.0'  86.8* 

{Simple  carbon- 

diozated    18.6*  66.8*^ 

Simple   14.5'  68^* 

Sulphur   14.0*  B7.2* 
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CHAPTER  IV 

POPULATION 

INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS 

The  total  population  enumerated  In  Japan  proper  on  the  lot 
of  October,  1925,  numbered  69,736»822  persons,  as  aeralnst  55,963,058 
returned  In  the  1920  Census,  an  Increase  of  8,778,769.     The  rate  ^ 
of  Increase  In  the  quinquennium  was  6.7  per  cent.,  corresponding:  i 
to  the  average  annual  Increase  of  something  more  than  750,000. , 

Densit^i — Accordlnsr  to  the  last  Census,  the  density  of' 
population  In  Japan  proper  was  157  persons  for  every  square 
kilometre  while  In  the  1920  Census  It  was  147  persons  for  every 
square  kilometre,  an  Increase  of  10  persons  per  square  kilometre. 
Based  on  the  cultivated  area  Instead  of  the  srross  area  the  density 
in  Japan,  accordlnsr  to  Prof.  Shimlzu,  of  Kelo  University,  stands 
far  ahead  of  European  countries,  as  follows: — 

Density  per  square  kilometre  of  Cultivated  Area. 

England 226  Holland    278 

Germany    186  Italy    806 

Switzerland 168  Belgium    894 

France    108  Japan    969 

Spain 90 

Sex  Ratio. — The  male  persons  enumerated  were  80,012,820  and 
the  female  29,723,884,  the  male  outnumbering  the  female  by 
288,936,  and  this  corresponds  to  a  ratio  of  101  males  to  every  lOC^ 
females  as  against  100.4  to  100  in  1920. 

Urban  Population. — Of  the  101  cities  In  Japan  proper,  22 
returned  a  population  greater  than  100,000,  Osaka  taking  the  lead 
with  2,114,804,  followed  by  Tokyo  with  1.996,567,  Nagoya  wltb 
768,568.  Kyoto  with  679,968,  Kobe  with  644,212,  and  Yokohama 
with  442,938.  These  are  the  six  premier  cities,  and  then  comeA 
Hiroshima  with  196,731  population,  followed,  in  the  numerical 
or^er  of  population,  by  Nagasaki,  Hakodate,  Kanazawa,  Kuma- 
motOr  Fukuoka,  Sapporo,  Sendal,  Kure,  Otaru,  Kagoshima^ 
Okayama,  Yawata,  Nligata,  Sakai,  and  YokosuHa- 

Of  the  above  named,  the  six  cities,  Kumamoto,  Fukuoka, 
Okayama,  Nligata,  Sakai,  and  Yokosuka  had  attained  for  the 
first  time  the  level  of  100,000  at  the  last  Census. 

While  In  the  1920  Census,  the  relative  numerical  strength  of 
the  six  largest  cities  In  the  country  stood  In  the  order  of  Tokyo, 
Osaka,  Kobe,  Kyoto,  Nagoya  and  Yokohama,  in  the  last  returns 
Tokyo  changed  place  with  Osaka,  and  Kobe  with  Nagoya.  Kyoto 
and  Yokohama  retaining  their'  old  position.  The  decline  of  Tokyo 
and  Yokohama  in  population  was  due  to  the  earthquake  cata- 
strophe  of  1923,  while  the  marked  gain  for  Osaka,  to  2,144,804 
from  1,768,560,  and  Nagoya  to  1,252,983  from  429,997,  was  due  to 
the  Incorporation  of  their  suburban  districts. 
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The  above  22  cities  each  having  more  than  100,000  souls 
contained  8,843,298,  forming  14.8  per  cent,  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  country.  .  This  number  was  composed  by  4,669.53S 
males  and  4,173,768  females,  at  the  x^tio  of  112  males  to  every 
100  females,  while  the  ge'neral  ratio  is  101  to  100,  as  mentioned 
before. 

POPULATION    IN    JAPAN    PROPER 
Returns  of  "X-sgal"  Population 


Anmiftl  It  cr. 

Mules  Mr 

Year 

Hales 

FemalM 

Total          per.  1,000 

pop.  100  ferniUw 

1915  (Dec.  31) 

27,764,085 

27,171,679 

54,935,755 

14.65] 

102.18 

191b-  ( 

tt 

28.118.981 

27,518.462 

55.637,431 

12.77 

H* 

102.18 

1917  ( 

J, 

23.472.320 

27,863.663 

56,335,971 

12.55 

1^ 

102.18 

1918  ( 

„ 

28,625,617 

28,042.094 

56.667.711 

5.89 

-a 

102.08 

1919  ( 

„ 

28.914.526 

28,319,380 

57,233,906 

9.99 

102.10 

1920  ( 

,, 

29.268.5^6 

28.655,075 

57.918,671 

11.96  > 

102.12 

1921  ( 

f* 

29.656.261 

29.040.875 

58,697,136 

13.44 

102.12 

1922  ( 

80,040.963 

29.419,289 

59,460.252 

13.00 

M 

09 

102.11 

1928   ( 

„ 

80.445.661 

29,812,281 

60,257,931 

13.42 

O 

102.12 

1924   ( 

,, 

30.860.032 

80.221.948 

61,081.954 

13.67 

102.11 

1926  ( 

^^ 

31,340.278 

30,704,411 

62.044,649 

15.76  , 

102.0« 

1926   ( 

„ 

31,820.065 

31,186,535 

63.006,595 

15.50 

102.03 

Note: — ^Where  total  disagrees  with  its  components  It  is  due 

to  people,  of.  uAHnown  sexes  being  Included  in  it". 

Population  by  Ages  and  Sexes*    (.Oct.  t,  1925) 

'  ■     '  nattnper 

Age                                           MM(  8  Feiiifil  s  Toiil          1,000  p«<piiLiUon 

0-4    4,160.479  4,104.104  8.264.583  138.4 

8-9     3,491,171  3,438.261  6,924,432  115.9 

10-14    9.410.991  3.324.039  6.735,030  112.8 

15-19     2,388.370  2,896,907  5.885,277  '    98.6 

20-24    2,574,799  2,486.728  5,060.527  S4.7 

26-29     2.256.602  2.136,969  4,393.471  73;6 

80-84     1,920,177  1,795,910  3.716,087  62.2 

36-39    1,768,538  1,680,839  3,449,377  57.4 

40-44     1,624.224  1,597,541  3,221,765  53.9 

46-49    1,639,488  1,615,661  3,055.149  611 

60-64    ,. 1,223,831  1,227.072  2,450.903  41.0 

66-69    981,235  1.009.582  1,990.817  23.8 

60-64 754,000  814.341  1,568,341  86.3 

66-69     601,476  692.865  1.294,340  21.6 

70-74     401.555  515.625  919,180  16.4 

75-79 213,632  309,382  523,014  8.8 

80-84 79.096  136,738  215,834  3.6 

85-89     17,585  36,653  54,238  0.0 

90-94     3,515  9,209  12,724  0.3 

«B-99     398  1,148  1,546  0.0 

Over  100  48  139  187  0.0 

Unknown   —  —  — .  — . 

Total    80.013,109  29,723,713  69,736.832  1,000.0 

•  These  statistics  are  based  on  the  results  of  the  2nd  census 
taken  Oct.  1.  1925. 
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THe 'married  and  unmarried  population  in  Japan  proper  was 
fic«t  compiled  in  188$,'  the  quinquennial  flgures  given  below:--* 


Unnmrrtad 


i>Ms.n 

HfllM 

1898 

.   7,979,858 

1903 

.   8,229,152 

1908 

.   8,583.168 

1913 

.   9.144.727 

1918 

.   9,568.500 

1923 

.11,860.690 

Femaled  Total 

7,979,868  15.959.716 
8,229.152  16,458,304 
8,583.168  17.166.336 
9.144.727  18.289,454 
9,568.502  1».13T,002 
11»S81,960  23.742,650 


If  lea 
14.093.234 
15.372.488 
16.463,212 
17,819,859 
ia057.117 
16.739.639 


13,709,665 
14.902,W4 
15,959.2^6 
17.253,369 
18,473,592 
14.454.786 


Total 
^T.802,899 
30,274.572 
32.422,468 
35.073.228 
87.530.709 
31.194.425 


•  The  figrures  for  married  males  and  females  in  1918  do 
not  agree  because  of  the  registration  of  bigamy  by  mldtake  and 
also  of  the  denaturalization  of  a  husband.  

Ratios  of  the  above  figures  for  married  and  unmarried  per 
1.000  population  are  as  follows: — 


Minr^l"(t 


Uiunmrled 


Dm.  si 


Males 


1898  182.3 

1903  176.1 

1908  173.1 

1913  171.4 

1918 168.9 


i^RtiU«« 

TMal 

HalcS 

F  m;d^ 

Total 

182.3 

864.6 

322.1 

313.3 

635.4 

176.1 

352.2 

328.9 

318.9 

647.8 

173.1 

346.2 

332.0 

321.8 

653.8 

171.4 

342.8 

333.9 

323.3 

657.2 

168.9 

337.8 

336.2 

326.0 

662.2 

Births,   Deaths,   Marriages  and  Divorces 

The  returns  showing  births  and  deaths  were  first  prepared  in 
1883.  and  stillbirths  in  18S6.  The  following  figures  represent  the 
average  in  each  five  years: — 


ATfvnm  for 

Births 

suiiblrtto 

DmUha 

MarrlafW 

1904-08    

. .     1.512.945 

152,074 

992.315 

399.378 

62.131 

1909-13   ,. 

. .     1,729,926 

153.920 

1.052.735 

434.786 

69.023 

1914-18  

. .     1.803.891 

141.965 

1,215.254 

456.074 

58.495 

1919-23   

. .     1.961,547 

136.277 

1.322.411 

514,883 

53,998- 

Ratios  of  these  numbers  per  1,000  population  are  as  follows:  — 

ATer«Fe  for  Btrtha  Sttllblrtha  Deitha  Marrb«M  DIvorciw 

1904-08   31.2             3.14  20.6  8.24  1.28 

1909-13 , 33.7             2.99    >  20.6  8.45  1.16 

1914-18   32.6             2.57  22.0  8.07  1.06 

1919-23 34.4             2M  23.2  9.03  0.95 


Age  of  Marriages 

IWB  IflW 

Am                                 BlaleB      Fieiualca  Malea 

Under    16 —             —  — 

15-19     13.818     123,537  18.325 

30-24     167.658     254,092  167,404 

16*29    192.689       80.108  190.710 

39*34    68.850       27,607  67.590 


116 

128.677 

289.763 

77,831 

27,712 


Ratio  jbr  1W6 

^■^"■^^^■^■■^ 
Males      FeaiolM 

— \        0.2 

246.0 

.476.8 

.154.8 

66.1 


26.6 
313.0. 
379.2. 
1S4.4 
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1985  loco 

AfB  ItelM  FonuOM  1UIC0  VvtMm  lUIcs 

35-39    32.290  14,821  30,231  18,930  60.1 

40-49     30,873  15,185  18,790  14.086  57.8 

50-£;9    11,097  4,905  10,731  4,666  21.4 

Above   60    ....  4,163  1,075  4.066  1,066  8.1 

Total    521,438  521,438  492,847  512,731  1,000.0 


27.7 

28.0 

9.3 

2.1 

1,000.1 


Birth- Rates 

Y«w  Ual«B  Females  Total 

1922  .......  1,004,022      965.292  1.969,314 

1923 1,043.599      999,698  2,043,297 

1924 1.019.988      978,532  1,998.520 

1925 1.060,827  1,025.264  2,086,091 

1926 1,081,793  1,022,611  2,ia4,406 

1927.  .......  1,048,946  1,011,791  2,060,787 


Males  per 
lOOftmalat 

104.0 

104.4 

104.2 

103.5 

105.8 

103.7 


Legltt-      lUcgM- 


92.0 
92.8 
92.4 
92.7 


8.0 
7.7 
7.6 
7.8 


Rates  of  Stillbirths 


Year  Males 

1922  71.327 

1923  72.126 

1924  67,777 

1925  67,580 

1926  67,562 

1927  63,401 


Un- 

Sir 

liegia- 

Died. 

Females 

known 

Total 

male 

tUnate 

60,566 

351 

132,244 

117.8 

77.8 

22.7 

61,312 

425 

133,863 

117.6 

78.1 

21.9 

57,707 

355 

125.839 

117.5 

78.6 

21.3 

66,506 

317 

124,408 

119.6 

79.1 

20.9 

56,136 

340 

124.038 

120.4 

— 

— 

53,140 

381 

116,922 

119.3 

— 

— 

Ths  Average  Age  of  Mortality 

According  to  the  investigation  carried  out  In  1911  at  thW 
request  of  the  Statistics  Bureau  by  Mr.  Yano,  Actuary  and 
Manaering-Director  of  the  First  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Tokyo,  the  average 
age  of  mortality  of  Japanese  iB^,^2i2Z>  y^^^^  ^^^  vcl'&tl  and  44.85  for 
women.  The  average  age  of  deat^^or  those  males  who  survive 
five  days  after  birth  is  45.27,  for  those  surviving  one  year  51.11, 
three  years  52.41,  six  years  61.31  and  twenty  years  40.35. 


POPULATION  OF  THE  PREFECTURES 
(Based  on  the  Census  taken  Oct.  1,  1925) 


jftlrealxi                  Fop.  pec 

Freftwture 

sq.  km.          Pop.       sQ.  km. 

Aichi  ...;. 

5,055  2.319,294 

459 

Akita    

11,724      936,410 

80 

Aomorl  . . . 

9.631      812,977 

84 

Chlba   .... 

5.079  1.399.257  . 

276 

Ehime    . . . 

5.699  1.096466 

192 

Fukul   .... 

4.019      597.899 

149 

Fukilkoka... 

4.922  2.301.668 

468 

Fukushima  13.720  1,487.596 

105 

GlfU     ..... 

10,462  1,182.557 

108 

Gumma   . . 

6,315  1,118.858 

177 

Hiroshima 

8,448  1,617,680 

191 

Prefecture 
Hokkaido. . 

Hyoco 

Ibaraki  . . . 
Ishikawa. . 
Iwate  .... 
Kagawa  . . 
Kagoshima 
Kanagawa. 

Kochl    

Kumamoto 
Kyoto  .... 


Are*  In 
B^.  km. 

88.279 
8,427 
6,100 
4,198 

15,235 
1.845 
9,011 
2.252 
7.088 
7.432 
4,559 


FOpk    SQ.  IdD. 

2,498,690  28 

2.454,679  291 

1,409,092  231 

750,854  279 

900.984  59 

700,308  879 

1,472.198  168 

1,416,792  60(4 

687,478  ^7 

1,296,086  174 

1,406.382  308 
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Axwin                  Foix  per 
i«.  km.        Pop.      wq.km 

Preflactnn 

■9.km.         Boil.      a^C 

Miyad    .. 

7,187  1,044.086 

148 

Shiga    

4.081      662.418 

164 

Miyiuakl.. 

7,788     691,094 

89  > 

Shimane.. 

6.618      722,402 

109 

Miy©  .... 

5.702  1.107.692 

194. 

Shizuoka. . 

7.787  1.671.217 

215 

«Nagano    . 

18.567  1.629.217 

120' 

Tochlgrt  ... 

6.448  1.090.428 

169 

^aaasaki. 

4.116  1J.6S.946 

283: 

Tokoshlma 

4.185      689.814 

167 

Nara  .... 

8.78Q     588.828 

157; 

Tokyo  .... 

2.142  4.485.144  2,098 

'^llgata    . 

18.594  1.849.807 

147. 

Tottorl    ... 

8.500      472.280 

185 

Oitf 

6.827     915.186 

147 

Toyama   .. 

4.257      749.248 

176 

.     7.019  1.238.447 

176 

Wakayama 

4.783      787.511 

166 

Okinawa. . 

2.161      567.622 

269 

Tamasrata. 

9,806  1,027,297 

110 

Osakai  ... 

•    1,761  8.059.502  1.718 

Tamagnchl 

6,087  1,094.644 

180 

Bbeb.  

8.444   .684.881 

280' 

Tamanashi 

4.455      600,675 

186 

>8aitama  . 

8,804  1.394.458 

867) 

.    , 

i  ■ 

POPXII-ATION  DP  THE  CITIES 
(Baaed  on  the  Census  taken  Oct.  1,  1925) 


Fo^  taiddiper] 

Akashi     ....     87,244      8,566  4.8 

Aklta    48,885  7.994  5.5 

Amagasakl.     44,241  9.887  4.5 

Aomori 58.794  11.316  5.2 

Asahlerawa.     72.341  13.121  5.5 

'Ashikaga  ..     89,401  7,685  5.1 

Beppu     ....     87.529  8,748  4.8 

Chlba    41,807  8,788  4.8 

"FiOnii   59,948  14.229  4.2 

,Fukuoka    ..  146.00J5  28,029  6.2 

^Fukushlma.     41.879  7,651  6.4 

P?*ukuy«g3ia. .    34,048  7.640  4.5 

Gifu     .. 81,902  17.616  4.6 

Hachiojl    ..     45,288  9.187  5.0 

Hakodate..    163.972  33.318  4.9 

Hamamatsu     92.152  18,926  4.9 

Himeji    ....     55.713  11,582  4.8 

Hlrosakl    ..     86.298  6.662  6.5 

Hiroshima..  195.731  42.866  4.6 

Ichlnomtya.     84.746  7,085  4.9 

Imaharu    ..     87,713  8.158  4.6 

Kagroshima.   124.734  24.527  5.1 

Kanazawa  .  147,420  32.465  4.5 

Eawagoye..     81.905  6.507  4.9 

Kawasaki    .     54,634  11.277  4.8 

Klryu    42.553  8,374  5.1 

Kishlwada..    82.050  7.158  4.5 

Kobe'  . : ....  644.212  151.505  4.8 

Koolil   .....     65.728  15.162  4.3 

Kofu   68.276  14.302  4.8 

Koknra    ...     61,663  10.776  4.8 

Koziyama..     48.984  8.091  6.8 

Kunuunoto.   147.174  29.082  5.1 

KuDe: 188.863  29,872  4.7 

Kumane  ...     72.221  18.338  5.4 


OHM  Pop. 

Kushiro   ...     42,333 

Kyoto   679,963 

Manigrame..  27,971 
Matsumoto.  63,427 
Matsuyama.  58,292 
Matsuye  ...  41.396 
Mayebashi..    73,688 

Mlto    46,527 

Miyakonojo.  30,421 
Mlyazakl   ..     42.9.45 

Moji    95,087 

Morioka  ...  50,030 
Muroran  . .  50,040 
Nagrano  . . .  66,555 
Nagraoka  ..  53,156 
Nagrasaki  ..  189,071 
Nagroya    ...  768,558 

Nara  48,879 

Nawa   54,643 

Niigata  ...  108,941 
Nishlnomiya  84.427 
Numazu    . .     88,042 

Ogakl   33,639 

Oita     53,352 

Okayama  ..  124,521 
Okazaki   ...     44.556 

Omuda 68,256 

Onomlchi  ..  27,740 
Osaka    ....2,114.804 

Otaru    134.469 

Otsu    83.779 

Saga 42.160 

Sakai    105.009 

Sapporo  ...  145.065 
Saseho   ....     95,885 


8,468 

148,672 

6.189 

12.973 

18.270 

9.206 

14,152 

9,563 

6,293 

8.780 

21.750 

9.366 

10.150 

13.351 

10.156 

40,560 

164,141 

10,469 

13,304 

22.077 

7.452 

6.977 

7.065 

9.331 

28.006 

10.052 

14.137 

6,554 

488,990 

26,666 

7.824 

8.124 

23.145 

28.726 

18,088 


ptrH. 


5.0 
4.6 
4.5 
4.9 
4.4 
4.5 
6.2 
4.9 
4.8 
4.9 
4.4 
5.8 
4.9 
5.0 
5.2 
4.7 
4.7 
4.7 
4.1 
4.9 
4.6 
5.4 
4.8 
5.7 
4.4 
4.4 
4.8 
4.2 
4.4 
6.1 
4.3 
6.2 
4.5 
5.0 
5.3 
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"••/    • 

Hanm- 

Pot*.    1 

.     CUlM 

Pcm 

botd-parK. 

CWteii 

^Sendai   .... 

142^S94 

26.814 

5^ 

tJbe 

•Sbimlsu  ... 

46,839 

9,068 

6.1 

UJi-Tain«;fla 

SbliAonosekl 

92,317 

20,885 

4.4 

Utsuriomlya 

Shiz4ioka  . . 

S4.772 

16,624 

5;1 

Uwajima  .. 

i3buri 

20,682 

4,868 

4.2 

Uyeda    .... 

Takamatsu. 

71,897 

15.895 

4,5 

Wakamatsu 

.  Takaoka    . . 

42,660 

8,800 

6.1 

Takasaki  .. 

45,698 

9,274 

4.9 

WakamatBU 

Takata 

30,397 

5,595 

6.5 

Tobata  .... 

37.748 

8,393 

4.5 

Wakayama. 

Toknikhima. 

74,645 

16.946 

4.4 

Tama^rata. . 

Tokyo    ....1,996.667 

429,862 

4.6 

Vawata    . '. . 

Tottorl   

85.120 

7,523 

4.7 

Yokkalchi.. 

Toyama  . . . 

67.490 

14,453 

4.7 

Yokohama. 

Toyobashi . . 

82.371 

15.559 

5.3 

Yokosuka. . 

Tsu    

62,586 

11,154 

4.7 

Tonezawa. . 

Tsuruoka  .. 

31,830 

6.103 

5.2 

48,750  11,786  4.2 

44.803  8.888  4.6 

76,138  15,368  K.O 

88,634  8.788  4.5 

32.689  7,128  4.6 

(Fukushima-ken) 

41.162  7.768  5.4 
1  (Pukuoka-ken) 

49.930  11.401  4.4 

96.885  31,517  4.4 

55<994  10.028  6.8 

lld,376  27,079  4.4 

40.893  8.680  4.7 

405.888  95.377  4.8 

96.351  18.429  6.6 

44,602  8,196  6.4 


DISTRIBUTION  OP  URBAN  AND  RtrRAL.  POPULATION 


Bes 

nU  of  the  if*  Opi»i8 

Beralt  r^  the  Snd  Cantos  . 

Oct.  1,  H» 

Oct  1,  IP«f> 

FopulsUori 

No.  lOWTIB                P  p. 

Percentage 

No.  towns        pr»p.     percent-^ 

Und<*r        500 

126 

36.419 

0.07 

82 

26.103         0.04 

501-     2.000 

2,662 

4,007,310 

7.21 

2,545 

3.854,410         6.45 

2.001-     6.000 

7,25^ 

23.062.027 

41.21 

7.050 

22.532.803       37.73 

5.001-  10  000 

1.639 

10.821.175 

19.34 

1,733 

;i.470.200       19.20 

10,001-  20.000 

374 

5,074.460 

9.07 

.392 

5.22F.161         8.76 

2D.001-  50,000 

136 

4.102.746 

7.33 

145 

4.437.992.       7.4S 

ffO.001-100  000 

31 

2.105.318 

3.76 

61 

3,444.916         6.77 

Over     100,001 

15 

6.753.598 

12.07 

2X 

8,741,237       14.63 

Total 

12,243 

55,^63.053 

100.00 

12,019 

59,736,822     100.00 

JAPANESE  RESIDING  ABROAD, 


The  following  returns  by  tbe  Foreisrn  Department  ffiye 
tor  October  1927  as  follows: — 

Males  Femalcv  ToMA  ' 

Grand  total    387,810  288,452  678.288 

I.     Asia 

Total   142,24tf  126,743  275.0.15 

Dtatrlct                                                       Mn]«i           .     Femal4«  Tobd    . 

Manchuria    52.923  49.149  102.078 

Kwantung  49.783  46,871  96.664 

East  Russia 1,189  311  1.500 

Vladivostok    343  227  578 

Nlkollsk   11  ir  28 

Petropavrovsk    ....*,.,              21  4  26 

Habarovsk  &  Nikolalevsk           96  3  88 
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.    N.  Saghajlen  .        711 

China    , 27.930 

Tientsin ' 2,711 

•  Peking  rro 

Tslnan   972 

Chefoo    146 

Shanghai   14,412 

Hankow   .\.« .  ^ . . .  6S4 

Tslngtao    6,771 

'  *  Canton   .:....'. 246 

Attjoy    ^ 147 

]P\ichou   149 

Soochou   61 

'  Swatou 79 

8iam   1B4 

French  Indo*Chlna 127 

If etherlands  India  2,903 

Straits  Settlements,  Malay 
States   and    British    N. 

Borneo   4,et7 

Hongkong    875 

Singapore    2,167 

Calcutta    130 

Bombay 294 

Batavia  &  Sourabaya . . .  i  2,903 

Philippines 8,929 

Manila   1.650 

II.     Europe 

Total   .; 2.595 

I»trtcl  Half* 

England  729 

France    762 

Germany 787 

Italy    48 

SwltzerlanA 66 

Belgium  53 

Netherlands 19 

U3.S.R.    (Russia)    50 

III.     North   America 

Total  ; . ; 104,024 

Utalrlci  KiOeii 

U^.A 8«,153 

California  N 39,901 

San  Francisco 4,648 

California  S. 28.691 

Ix>s  Angeles    . : 18,547 

Seattle   4.620 

Portland    4,810   ' 

New  York    2,455 


Vmaka 

T>ia 

51 

762 

23,768 

61.698 

2,469 

5,180 

663 

1,423 

888 

1,866 

166 

312 

11,415 

25.817 

311 

845 

6,523 

13,294 

261 

447 

124 

271 

145 

.     294 

60 

121 

86 

164 

93 

247 

183 

810 

1,611 

4,614 

3.612 

8,189 

653 

1,528 

1,147 

3,314 

67 

187 

163 

457 

694 

8.597 

2,061     . 

10.990 

672 

2.222 

575 


62.370 


3,170 


FBRMleS 

TMaI 

209 

938 

174 

926 

70 

807 

17 

65 

8 

64 

23 

76 

11 

30 

24 

74 

166.398 


FfiniOes 

Twtil 

52.556 

140.709 

24.417 

64.318 

3.649 

8.297 

16,807 

45.498 

10.452 

26.999 

3.127 

7.747 

8.090 

7.310 

7iL« 

3481 
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Canada  12,894  8.261 

Mexico   2,9T7  1.558 

Panama  &  Cuba 794  164 

N.B.-— Figures  for  N.  California  are  for  1926. 


4.580 
958 


IV.    South  America 

Total   50.602 

nrtiict  Hate           : 

Brazil   86,996 

Arfirentlna   2,362 

Peru    10,241 

Bolivia   500    . 

Chill 505 

V.  AfriiBA 

Total  50 

VI.  Oceania 

Total    79.412 

Otokilct  Malm 

Japanese  Mandate    5.588 

Australia    1.814 

Hawaiian  Islands 70.578 

Honolulu   19.922 


J4,001 

84.688 

imlca 

TOM 

!8,198 

65.180 

704 

8.056 

4.966 

16.207 

108 

608 

110 

615 

85 


62.264 


85 


141.676 


8.181 

8,719 

246 

2.060 

58.814 

129.887 

17.818 

87.740 

JAPANESE  GOINa  ABROAD 


Number  of  Passports  Issusd  in  1920*6 


DMtlMiUan  IMS  1KB 

China 8.696  8,016 

Slam    72  78 

HonsrkoncT    879  889 

Brl.  Str.  Settrts...  1.056  1,029 

Siberia    799  •    850 

British  India 954  270 

Fr.  Indo-Ghlna   ...  88  129 

Oceania 5  6 

Asia   244  220 

Cuba    129  190 

Panama    19  85 

North  America  ...  178  104 

South  America   ...  16  6 

Ehirope  and  America     854  864 

Europe    *,..  707  780 


Africa   19  29 

U.  S.  A. 2.195  2.052 

Canada  1.227  1,068 

Mexico    482  880 

Peru 1.862  1.087 

Brazil    9.022  5.028 

Argrentina    209  220 

Chill 40  26 

Australia    266  842 

Hawaii    1.269  1.159 

Borneo    127  96 

Dutch  Indies 964  270 

Philippines    2.666  2.187 

Total  Incl.  others.  .28.618  22.176 
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JAPANE18II  BMiaRAKTS 

According:  to  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Foreign  AflPatrt, 
tbe  Japanese  revidiog  abroad  were  retiMrnea  at  674,26^  ^oix  October 
h  1937.  Of  that  number  ahovt  160,000  reside  in  South  Manchuria 
and  China,  but  tiioae  are  left  out  ol  Jaooount  in  daBorlbinff  the 
:aotivtt3r  of  Japaneae  llTla«  abroad.  The .  ioUo wing  pUusea  are 
eBpeclaUy  noteworthy  euB  principal  fields  where  *  the  presence  of 
Japanese  emlsrants  la  saakingr  Itself  felt. 

Asiatic  Russia 

Harbin. — ^In  the  city  and  vicinity  there  are  now  about  4,190 
Japanese,  mostly  petty  traders,  ^he^e  being  some  600  firm  clerks 
and  employes,  the  rest  being  their  families.  They  organize  them- 
selves into  a  self-governing  body,  hav^  their  own  elementary  and 
other  schools  and  also  a  hospital  where  Japanese  aind  foreigh 
patients  are  treated. 

The  Maritime  Provinces. — The  emigrants. .  about  500.  are 
chiefly  employed  in  Ashing,  packing  business,  etc.  The  total 
catches  and  tinned  and  salted  articles,  added  to  those  of  Kam- 
chatka reach  about  40  million  yen  a  year.  There  live  about  760 
Japanese  in  Northern  (Russian)  SaghaJien,  generally  employed 
in  mining.  Felling  of  timber  and  pulp-manufacturing  are. con- 
ducted by  a  Japanese  syndicate  organized  by  such  leading  paper 
mills  in  Japan  as  Okawa,  Ojl,  Fuji,  Mitsui,  etc. 

The  South  Seas  and  Hawaii 

IMalay  Peninsula. — About  7,460  Japanese  live  in  Singapore, 
Johore,  and  other  states,  about  450  being  employed  in  rubber 
plantation  either  as  planters  or  workers.  They  lease  120,000  acres 
of  land,  three  quarters  being  under  rubber  trees  at  present. 
Besides  there  reside  about  730  in  British  North  Borneo  and 
Sarawak. 

Hawaiian  Islands. — The  emigrants  number  about  1S0,000, 
about  one  half  of  the  total  population  in  the  group.  In  Honolulu 
and  neighborhood  alone  there  were  at  the  end  of  1927  about  ft7,740 
including  about  670.  farm  workers,  8,000  other  laborers  and  over 
1,500  petty  tradesmen,  and  in  other  places  roughly  20,000  engaged 
in  farm  work,  generally  on  sugar  plantations,  while  some  are 
empldyed  in  coffee  cultivation  ■  and  fishery.  They  maintain  144 
elementary  schools  and  8  middle  schools  for  Japanese  children. 

The  Philippines. — There  are  about  11,000  Japanese,  nearly 
half  of  the  number  in  the  employ  of  the  Mindanao  Island  Exploit. 
Co.'s  plantations  (some  60  in  all).  The  Ohta  Industrial  Co.  alone 
leases  a  tract  of  land  covering  about  25,000  acres  there.  Fishery 
in  the  Philippines  is  practically  in  the  hands  of  Japanese.  Those 
in  the  Sooloo  AKhipelago  are  nearly  all  pearl-fishers. 

North  and   Central  America 

The  United  States  and  Canada^— About  85,000  Japanese 
on  the  eastern  coast  are  engaged  in  farming,  horticulture,  fishing. 
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etc.  Japanese  in  the  !*Ittn[>#HlLl'VaIley'"'«n  tHe  Mexleian  borderland 
and  those  In  the  Rocky  Ford  are  raising  common  and  water 
meloiw. 

Mexloo.-«43v«r  €00  'einiffrmms  are  «nga««d  In  a«rleiilt«re, 
oklefly  cotton  atid'iaoffee  planting.  The.Ntishl^BokuiRyodo  Kalsba 
(Japan-JMexioo  Oo^^tlpcnLt%tn  Coi)  and  .Koliayaflhi*Ktebimo«o 
'Partnership,  for  ittstance,  own  or  teaaeTonpeetlvely  12,263.200  aoad 
•1,900.612  acres :  of  oultiwited  land,  where  about  260  Japanese  «re 
working  as  farm  laborers.  Over  600  Japanese  are  «arryliig  «■> 
petty  trade. 

Cuba. — Cuba  has  now  about  740  < Japanese,  mostly  working 
as  farm  laborers. 

•South  AHnerioa 

Japanese  emigrants  to  8.  America  dates  from  1899,  wh«n  ikte 
first  batch  was  seat  to  Pevu  by  an  emigration  agency.  Today 
there  are  about  15,200  Japanese  emigrants  in  Peru,  of  wliom 
about  2,000  are  engaged  in  farming  and  other  lines  io  the 
interior  and  the  rest  live  in  Lima  as  farm  workers,  petty  traders, 
etc.  Brazil  has  now  the  largest  number  of  Japanese  laborers, 
and  there  were  living  at  the  end  of  1927  about  65,200,  most  of 
whom  are  leading  happy  and  peaceful  life  at  San  Paulo  where 
they  own  roughly  165,000  acres  of  farm,  besides  leasing  about  a 
quarter  more.  Japanese  laborers  being  welcome  for  exploiting 
the  boundless  wild  land  in  that  vast  country.  It  is  considered  by 
far  the  most  desirable  outlet  for  the  congested  population  df 
Japan.  A  regular  steamship  service  is  run  from  Japan  to  Brazil. 
There  are  some  5,000  l^apaiteae  in  otftier  S.  American  places,  as 
Argentina,  Bolivia,  Chili,  etc.  (See  also  "Emigration,"  Supplement) 


FORBiON  VISITORS  TO  JAPAN 


'Miiioiiaiit/ 

Austria    . . 

Belgium   . . 
•Britain   .... 

British- 
India  ... 
-  Canada 

China    

'  Czeoho- 
Slovakia 

Denmark   . 

Prance    . . . 

Germany    . 

Holland    .. 


21 

10 

1,308 


19S7 

21 

7 

3,691 


30 

20 

3,388 


67        108        224 

40        104  61 

6.310  12,469  10,682 


11 

16 

115 

265 

65 


16 

60 

842 

548 

161 


28 

66 

422 

612 

149 


Italy    30 

Norway    ....  <8 

Philippines..  39 

Poland    6 

Portugal    ...  32 

Russia    300 

Spain    8 

Sweden    ....  19 

Switzexlasd.  72 

U.   S.   A 2,692 

Total  incl. 

others   ....12,663 


119 

41 

18 

97 

766 

22 

102 

109 

-6,a69 


to 

86 
'1.82 

'82 

^66 

^87 

36 

43 

166 

6,496 


26,638  24,704 


•  Figures  for  1st  half. 


FOREIGN   RESIDENTS   IN  JAPAN 

The   number  of  foreign  -realdentB   in  varloos   parts   of  this 
country  for  the  ten.ycara -ending  in  1926't6>aa.foliowBt«-- 
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Si 


■  Y^ur  . 

1928 
1924 
1926 
1926 


If  ^42 
13,126 
17,537 
20,610 
2^,488 


7v€»0 

6,636 
6,635 
7,669 
3,667 


^4;a82 

18,761 
24,122 
28,279 
31.140 


ThB  detailed  llgureA  for  1926  «nd  1126,  tdt)iltat«d<aceordiii(r  "to 
'•attenallty,  ard-aaifollowii,  omittlner  ttvose  ^  lees  lmpertaaice*«8 


VatloiMUtj  1989  1996 

China     20,221  22,272 

BriUsh-India    185  244 

Itussia   1.176  1,««4 

'Sweden    94  '98 

Great  Britain   ....  1,961  '2,068 

Benmarlc    106  115 

Netherlands     86  99 

France     403  461 


VattanaUly                              19S5  .  1996 

Norway -IjO  48 

Portugal    171  160 

Italy     66  99 

Swltzetland   159  207 

Germany     1,062  UB9 

Canada    133  148 

United  States   ....  1,971  2,134 

Total  Incl.  others.  .28.279  31,140 


USGAL  STATUS  OF  FOHBIGNERS 


Landownership  and  Naturalixation,  etc. 

lWith  «ome  exceptions  of  no  gvettt  signlflcanoe  the  foreigners 
livlngr  in  Japan  enjoy  the  same  status  as  native  subJecJts,  so  far 
as  rights  axid  privileges  -are  concerned.  At  the  same  time  the 
foreigners  are  just  as  amenable  to  the  criminal  laws  and  puni- 
tive provisions  of  the  realm  as  tire  Japanese  .  The  -  exeeptlona 
mentioned  above  relate  first  to  mining  concessions  which  are 
granted  only  to  native  subjects  or  to  companies  formed  according 
to  Japanese  laws.  Foreigners  may  .therefore  enjoy  mining  rights 
by  becoming  shareholders  of  a  company  so  formed.  Then  certain 
eompMoiies  or  banks  that  stand  in  special  relation  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, for  instance,  the  subsidised  steamship  companies  •  siHh 
■as  tiM ' Osaka  Shosen  Kat»ha  or  the  banks  tmder  special  protec- 
tion ae  the  Bank  of  >Japan,  are  not  allowed  to  take  foretgners  as 
^'Ahardholders. 

The  Alien   Lartdewnerthip  Riight 

This  was  first  sanotioned  in  1910  by  law,  bdtas  the  date  for 
putting  it  Into  operation  was  left  unfixed  the  law  remained  as 
deald 'letter.  A  new  law  voted  in  the  BOth  session  of  the  Biet 
•and  promulgated  on  April  1,  1926,  has  replaced  the  original 
enactment,  the  measure  being  put  to  force  on  November  10,  1996. 
'The  law  in  question  is  essentially  based  on  the  trpirlt  of  -reel- 
<pre^lty  and  recognizes  the  tight  df  alien  ownership  as  mutual 
concession.  In  other  words,  this  right  is  extended  only  to  cttlBMis, 
either  as  individuals  or  as  majority  partners,  shareholders,  etc., 
of  foreign  juridical  persons,  of  those  foreign  countries  that 
recognize  mutatis  mutandis  similar  right  of  Japanese  subjects. 
According  to  the  law  foreigners  cannot  own  land  or  acquire 
superficies  or  emphyteusis  in  certain  districts  of  strategic  impor- 
tance without  permission  of  the  Ministers  of  Army  and  Navy, 
such  districts  being  designated  in  the  ordinance  relating  to  the 
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operation  of  the  all&n  landownership  law,  promulflrated  on*  Not. 
let," '26,  in  connexion  with  the  etiforcement  of  the  aaid  Xmw, 

Naturalisation 

A  foreigmer  may  become  a  Japanese  subject  under  the  fol- 
.  lowing  conditions,  viz.,  (1)  That  he  has  been  domiciled  in  Japan 
for  at  least  five  years  continuously ;  (2)  is  at  least  20  years  of 
aere  and  possesses  civil  capacity  according:  to  the  law  of  his  native 
country;  (3)  Is  of  good  morals;  (4)  possesses  property  or  ability 
to  maintain  himself;  (5)  possesses  no  nationality  or  will  lose  ft 
on  being  made  a  Japanese  subject. 

The  above  conditions  are  much  modified  for  those  whose 
fathers,  mothers  or  wives  were  Japanese  subjects,  and  for  those 
who  were  bom  in  Japan  of  either  Japanese  father  or  mother. 
Those  who  are  living  in  Japan  for  ten  years  or  more  may  be 
naturalized  even  when  they  are  not  domiciled  for  five  consecutive 
years,  while  for  those  of  distinguished  service  to  Japan  the  pro- 
cess of  naturalization  may,  with  Imperial  sanction,  be  tnade  very 
simple,  i.e.,  continuous  residence  or  domicile  in  Japan  for  at 
least  one  year  and  good  morals.  The  nationality  can  also  be 
acquired  by  being  adopted  by  a  Japanese  subject.  Naturalizationa 
still  remain  comparatively  insigmificant  in  number,  the  bulk  being 
supplied  by  Chinese  living  in  Formosa. 

Msrrytnc   Adopt-   Niter.   R»)Mib:«  Blanyfmr   Adn|*>   VaUn^    Behnbl- 

Y«tf      into  tuaUj    ed        allsMl     lltoted         Year   Into  flunllj     ed      alliad       UteUd 


1921.... 

— 

4 

8 

9 

1924... 

1 

2 

4 

S 

1922.... 





8 

, — 

1925... 

1 

2 

7 

3 

1928.... 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1926... 

4 

7 

7 

4 

EXPATRIATION  OP  JAPANESE 

Japan  did  not  recognize  till  1916  the  expatriation  of  her  sons 
or  daughters  who  acquired  foreign  citizenship,  excepting  those 
females  who  married  foreign  subjects.  The  result  waa  the 
Japanese  who  legally  became  American  citizens,  for  example. 
still  figured  on  Japanese  census  register  so  that  they  stood  on 
the  peculiar  status  of  double  nationality.  This  procedure  waa 
at  last  changed  and  the  L.aw  of  Nationality  was  revised,  to 
become  operative  in  Aug.  1916.  The  law  was  further  amended  In 
December  1924  and  the  foreign  countries  to  which  the  expatria- 
tion applies  was  designated  to  be,  l.  U.S.A..  2.  Argentina^  8. 
Brazil,  4.  Canada.  6.  Chili.  6.  Peru.  It  may  be  noted  that  those 
American  or  Canadian -born  Japanese  boys  not  yet  expatriated 
are  still  technically  liable  to  the  Japanese  conscription  law*  so 
that  the  crux  of  "double  nationality"  question  remains  unsolved, 
aa  is  also  the  case  with  the  Prussian  or  French  boys  bom  In 
America. 
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CHAPTER  V 

IMPKBUL   COURT 

(ALSO  DECORATIONS,  PEERS,  ETC.) 

R^ignino   Soveroign 

His  Imperial  Majesty  Hirohito,  the  124th  Emperor  of  Japan, 
was  bom  on  April  29th,  1901,  and  is  the  first  living  son  of  the 
late  Emperor  Tatsho.  His.  Majesty  was  proclaimed  Crown  Prince 
on  September  9th,  1902;  appointed  Captain  of  the  Army  and 
Ll<BUtenant  of  the  Navy  in  1916;  to  be  promoted  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  and  Commander  in  1923  and  Colonel  and  Captain  in  1926; 
visited  Europe  in  1921;  appointed  Regent  in  November,  1921,  on 
account  of  the  illness  of  his  father  Emperor  Taisho;  ascended 
the  Throne  on  Becember  25th,  1926.  Married  Princess  Nagako 
on  Jan.  26th,  1924. 

Nagako,  the  Empress,  the  daughter  of  Prince  Kunl,  was  bom 
on  March  6th,  1903. 

Shigeko  Teru-no-miya,  first  daughter  of  the  Emperor,  was 
born  on  Dec.  6th,  1925. 

[Sachiko  Hisa-np-miyay  second  daughter  of  the  Emperor, 
was  born  on  September  10th,  1927.     Died  on  March  8th,  1928.] 

Sadakoy  the  Empress  Dowager,  bom  on  June  25th,  1884,  is 
the  4th  daughter  of  the  late  Prince  Kujo,  a  noble  of  the  first 
rank;   married  the  Emperor  Taisho  on  May  10th,  1900. 

Brothers   of   the    Emperor 

Yasuhito,  Chichibu-no-miya,  2nd  son  of  Emperor  Taisho,  born 
June  25th,  1902;  on  his  attaining  majority  in  1922,  founded  a  new 
house  by  Imperial  order;  graduated  from  the  Military  Academy 
in  July,  1922;  appointed  Sub-Lieutenant  in  October  the  same  year, 
promoted  to  Lieutenant  in  '25 ;  is  now  Captain  attached  to  the 
Imperial  Guard  Division.  Went  to  England  for  study  leaving 
Japan  on  May  24,  '25  and  after  studying  at  Oxford  returned  home 
in  January  1927,  owing,  to  the  illness  of  his  father  Emperor 
Taisho.  Married  Miss  Setsuko  Matsudaira,  daughter  of  Tsuneo 
Matsudaira,  (ex-Ambassador  to  Washington)  on  September  28, 
]«28. 

Nobuhito,  Takamatsu-no-miya,  3rd  son  of  Emperor  Taisho, 
bom  Jan.  3rd,  1905;  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  in  May, 
'24;  appointed  2nd  Sub-Lieutenant  of  Navy,  Dec.  '25;  studied 
at  the  Torpedo  School  '25-26;  studied  aeronautics  at  the  naval 
w^atfon  institution  at  Kasumlga-ura  '27  and  then  gunnery  at  the 
Naval  Gunnery  School;  is  now  an  officer  on  board  the  training 
ship  Yakumo. 

Takahito,  8umt-no-miya,  4th  son  of  Emperor  Taisho,  was 
bom  Bee.  2nd,  1916. 
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Sisters  of  the  late   Emperor   Living 

Masako,  Princess  Tsuji^,.  married  Prine^Takeda  April  27tli, 
1908;  widow  1919. 

Fusako,  Princess  Kane,  married-  Prince  Kitashirakawa  April 
29th,  1909;  visited  Europe  in  1922;  widow  1923. 

Nobuko,  Princess  Pumi,  maarled' Prince  Asaka  May  9th,  1910, 

Toshiko,  Princess  Yasu,  married  Prince  Hlgaahi-Kuni  May 
18th,  1915. 

IMPERIAL-  FAMILIES 

Fushtmi;rr->The  House  is  the  oldest  of  the  princely  famlMer 
hovdnsr  been.fbnnded  in  the  14th  century  by  &  son  of  aohaiiasanot 
Tenno,  the  102nd^  Emperor. 

Prince  Hfroyasu,  head,  22nd  of  the  line,  1st  son  of  late  Prince 
Sudanaru;  bom  Oct.  Itith,  1875;  succeeded  to  the  House  of  Prince 
KWacho  April  2Srd;  WSS,  but  returned  to  the  present  House  on 
Jan.  19th,  1904;  studied  in  the  Naval  Academy  and  in  Germany; 
was  wounded  on  board  the  Mlkasa  in  the  Battle  of  Yellow  Sea, 
Augr.,  1904;  studied  in  England  1909-10;  Captain  of  the  Takachiho 
IflO;  Vice-Adm.  '17;  Adm.  in  '22;  War  Councilldr  in  '20.  Res. 
Kioi-cho,  Kojimachi,  Tokyo. 

Princess  Tsuneko,  consort  of  Prince  Hlroyasti,  daughter  of 
the  last  Shogrun,  was  born  Sept.  23rd,  '82;  married  Jan:  9th,  '96. 

IsBue: — Fi}ur  sons  and  three  daughters. 

Prince  Hiroyoshi,  the  first  son  of  Prince  Hiro3rasu,  born  *97: 
Is:  Lieutenant  of  the  Navy;  married  Princess  Tokiko;  daughter 
of  Prince  Ichijo,  in  1913. 

Princess  Tokiko,  consort  of  the  above,  2nd  daughter  of  Prince 
Ichijo,  bom  in  1903. 

Prince  Hironobu,  Srd  son  of  Prince  Hlroyasu,  born  in  1905, 
was  ordered  to  set  up  a  new  house  as  Marquis  Kwacho  in  '26 
by  Emperor  Taisho;  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  in  July, 
1925,  and  is  now  Sub. -Lieutenant. 

Prince  Kunika,  2nd  son  of  the  late  Prince  Sadanaru;  waa. 
bom  in  1880.    Res.  Nakano.  Tokyo. 

Kan-4nd — ^The  House  was  founded  by  Prince  Naohito  (1708i-62 
A.D.),  eldest  son  of  the  114th  E2mperor.  Prince  Kotohito^  head; 
16th  son  of  Prince  Kuniiye  Fushlmi  and  yvunger  brother  of  Prinoe 
Sadanaru  Fushimi,.  was  bom  Sept.  22nd,  1865;  studied  at  the 
Military  Preparatory  School  '77'^  81  and  at  French  Military  School^ 
'82-91;  Lieut.-Col.  (Cav.),  '95;  Lieut. -General  '05;  Div.  Comf- 
mander.  1906;  full  General  and  Supreme  War  Councillor,  '12; 
Marshal,  '19;  is  Hon.  President  of  the  Japan  Red  Cross  Society^ 
Accompanied  the  Crown  Prince  to  Europe  in  '21.  Res*  NagatAr 
cho,  Kojimachi,  Tokyo. 

I^incess  Chieko,   oonsort,   2nii  daughter  of  the  late  FtaUwft 
Sanetomi  Sanjo,  was  bom  May  26th,  1872;   married  the 
Dec.  19  th,  1891. 

Issue: — A  son  and  foun  daughteis. 

Prince  Haruhito,  2nd  son  of  Prince  KotoHito,  was  bom 
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Sid;  1«02;  fltviUed.  at-  the  Military  Acsa^Mny ; .  Sv«>-Ueutenant  otr 
CavaUry.  attached  ta  the  Guard  Dlviston  '24v.  Married  Priaoeeor 
Naoko,  daughter  of  the  late  i^rioce- Saneieirtt.IohiJo,  ia.July^'i0. 

Princess  Maoke,  consort,  of  the-  ahove,  4tb  daushter  o£r  the 
late  Prince  Saneteru  Ichijo. 

Higaehi-Fushimi^^The  House >  was- fomded  by»  the  Iftte  Adnij 
Prince  Yorihito,  younger  taroltoerof'Prtnees.SJQshimi  and.  Kan-in, 
and  17th  son  of  tha  late  Brince  KiuiUya  Fushinxk  The  PHnce 
died  heiress  in  1922» 

Dowaflrer  Princess  Katiekoy  Ist.  dauigeMten  o£  the  late*  Prlno» 
Tomosada  Iwakura,  was  bom  Avs;  29th,  1876;  married  in  F!eb; 
1S98.     Res.  Toktwanaatstt,  8lilttioshibi«Fa>  Tokyo.^ 

Prince  KunilfUle,  adopted  heir,  3M  son  of  Prince  Hunlyoshi 
RUni,  was  born  May  IttXi,  IMO. 

Kwacho. — ^The  House  lirecanie  extinct  after  the  demise  of 
Prince  Hirotada  Kwacho,. 4th  of  the  line,  who  succeeded  to  the 
House  as  its  head  in  19t)4,  he  dying  In  March.  1924,  leaving  no 
issue. 

Yamashtna;^ — ^Prhice  TakeHike,  3rd  of  the  Ihie,  head,  let  son* 
of  the  late  Prince  Klkumarty;  was  horn  Feb.  13th,  1898;  studied' 
in  the  Naval  Academy;  attached  to  the  Navttl  Aviation  Corps- 
as  Sub -Lieutenant  '21;  Lieutenant  and  attached  to  the  Naval- 
Board  of  Command  '25;  retired  from  active  service  *27  owing  tc 
declined  health;  has  three •  brothers  and  one  sister,  who  married' 
in  '21  Nagatake  Asona,  heir  of-  Marquis  Asano.  Taking-  great* 
interest  in  aYlatiOa  estahUsbed  the.  Mikuni  Aviatioa  School  in 
1985.  Married  Princeos  Safclko  (died  Seot^  1923),  2nd  daughter, 
of  the  late  Prince  Kuniyoshi  Kaya.  Res.  Fujiml-cho,  Kodimachl, 
Tokyo. 

Dowager  Prineesa  Hisako^  mother,  Srd  daughter,  of  the  late 
Prince  Tadayoshi  8hiroazi>;  was  born  Feb,  7th,  1874;  married  the 
late  Prince  Kikumaro  Nov.  26th,  1902;  widow  '08. 

His  4  brothers  are  Prince  Yoshimaro,  born  1901,  Prince 
FuJImaro,  1905,  Prince  Hagtmaro,  1906,  and  Prince  Shigemaro, 
1908.  Prince  Yoshlmaro  (Lieutenant  of  Army)  was  ordered  to 
set  up  a  new  house  in  *20  as  Marquis  Tamashina;  Prince 
Fnjimaro  and  Prince  Hagimaro  (Navy  Lleatenant)  also  ordered 
to  set  up  new  houses  in  '28  as  Marquis  Taukuba  and  Count 
Kashima  respectively. 

Kaya. — Prince  TsunenorS,  2nd  of  the  line,  head,  1st  son  of 
the  late  Prince  Kunlnori;  was  bom  Jan.  27th,  1900;  grad.  from' 
the  Army  Cadets  School  in  '21  and  the  Military.  Staff  CoUese  in 
'26 J  Captain  of  Cavalry  attached-  to  3rd-  cavalry  re^ment;  mar.-, 
ried  Princess  Toshiko  in  '21.  The  Prince  has  two  sisters.  Res, 
Iofaiban-cho«  Kojimachi,  Tokyo.. 

Princess  Toahifra^  comort,  5tb. daughter  of  Prince  Kujo;  was. 
bom  May  26tfa,  1903, 

Issue:^-Two  sons  and -a  daughter. 

Dowager  Princess  Yoshiko,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Man*. 
qiito  Daigo;  was  born  Oct*  20th,  1865;  marriedrthe  late  Prince  '92; 
wido»  1910. 

Kuni.-T*Prince  Kunfyoahi^  2nd  of  the  line»  head,  3rd  son  of  tlin» 
lata  Prince  Asahihoj  was  bora  July  23rd^  1876;   Sub- Lieut.  1897: 
wa»  attached' to  Oeiu  Kuvokl's  staff  during  the  Russo^JapanaAs. 
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"Wkr  as  Major  (Inf.);  Colonel  in  '08;  studied  In  Germany  '0T-1«:' 
Maj.*Gen.  '18;  Lt.-Gen.  '18:  full  Gen.  *23;  Supreme  War  Coun- 
cillor.   Res.  Shlmo-Shlbuya,  Tokyo. 

Princess  Chikako,  consort.  7th  daughter  -at  the  late  Prince 
Tadayoshl  Shlmazu;  was  born  Oct.  19th,  1879;  married  Dec. 
lath,  1899;   travelled  through  Surope  '09-10. 

Issue  :-^Three  sons  and  three  daughters. 

Prince  Asa-aktra,  1st  son,  bom  1900;  Lieutenant  of  the  Navy; 
married  Princess  Tomoko,  Srd  daughter  of  Prince  Hiroyasu 
Fushimi  on  January  26th,  1925.  His  sister  Princess  Nagatco  is 
now  the  Bmpress.  His  younger  brother  Prince  Kunihide  la- 
the adopted  heir  of  the  House  of  Higashi  Fushlml. 

Prince  Taka,  5th  son  of  the  late  Prince  Asaliiko;  was  bom 
1875  in  Kyoto;  Acting  Grand  Custodian  of  the  Grreat  Shrine  of 
Ise;  married  in  1905  Lady  Shizuko,  daughter  of  Viscount  Mlnase. 
Res.  Kyoto. 

Issue: — Three  sons  and  threa  daughters. 

Nashimoto. — ^Prince  Morimasa,  2nd  of  the  line,  General  and 
Supreme  War  Councillor;  4th  son  of  ^e  late  Prince  Asahlko; 
bom  March  9th,  1874;  Sub-Lieut.  97;  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
1904-5  War  he  hurried  back  from  France  where  he  was  studying 
at  a  military  academy;  was  attached  to  General  Oku's  stafC  as 
Capt.  of  Infantry;  Major  1906;  studied  in  Europe  Apr.  1907  to 
July,  1908;  Lieut. -Col.  '08;  Colonel  '10;  Full  Gen.  Aug.  '23;  then 
Supreme  War  Councillor.    Res.  Aoyama  Kita-machi,  Tokyo. 

Princess  Itsuko,  consort,  2nd  daughter  of  Marquis  Nabe* 
shlma;  was  bom  Feb.  2nd,  1882;  married  Nov.  28th,  1900;  made 
tour  in  Europe  '08-09. 

Issue: — 2  daughters.  Princess  Masako  (Ist  daughter)  mar-' 
ried  in  '20  Prince  Yi  Kon,  younger  brother  of  the  late  Prince 
Ti  Chiok  and  then  Heir  of  the  Royal  House  of  Korea. 

Kitashirakawa^ — Prince  Nagahiaa,  4th  of  the  line,  eldest  son 
of  the  late  Prince  Narihisa;  was  born  Feb.  19,  1910;  succeeded  to 
the  title  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  Paris  in  1923.  Is  studying 
at  the  Peers'  School.    Has  three  sisters.     Res.  Takanawa,  Tokyo. 

Dowager  Princess  Tomikoj  mother  of  the  late  Prince  Nari- 
hisa, adopted  daughter  of  the  late  Prince  Hisamitsu  Shlmazu; 
was  born  Aug.  8th,  1862;   widow  in  1895. 

Dowager  Princess  Fusako,  consort  of  the  late  Prince  Nari- 
hisa, was  born  1890,  7th  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Meiji. 

Takeda. — The  House  was  newly  created  on  March  30th,  1906, 
by  the  late  Prince  Tsunehlsa  (died  in  *03),  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Prince  Yoshlhlsa  Kttashlrakawa.  Prince  Tsuneyoshi,  2nd  of  the 
line,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Prince  Tsunehisa;  was  bom  in  1909; 
has  a  sister.    Res.  Takanawa  Minami-cho,  Tokyow 

Dowager  Princess  Masako,  6th  daughter  of  the  late  Emperor 
Meiji;  was  born  Sept.,  1888;  married  the  late  Prince  Tsunehisa 
in  1903;  widow  '19. 

Asaka.— Prince  Yasuhiko,  Colonel  of  Infantry;  was  bom  '87; 
8th  son  of  the  late  Prince  Kuni,  the  House  having  been  newly 
created  on  March  80th,  '06;  studied  In  Europe  '22-25;  married 
Princess  Nobuko  in  1909.  Appointed  Instructor  in  the  Military 
Staff  College  in  June  '26.    Res.  Takanawa  Minami-cho,  Tokyo. 
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I^riAcess  Nobuko,  oonnort,  8th  daughter  of  the  Bmperor  Melji.  : 
bom  Aug.  7th,  1991;  visited  Burope  and  U.SJL  in  '25. 
Issue: — ^Two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Higashi-Kum^ — ^Prince  Naruhiko,  Colonel  of  Infantry,  9th  son 
of  the  late  Prince  Kuni;  was  born  '87  in  Kyoto.  Was  ordered  by  , 
ESmperov  MeUl  on  Nov.  2nd,  '06,  to  set  up  the  House;  married 
Pvincess  Toshiko  in  May,  1916;  went  to  France  for  study  in  1920 
and  after  about  seven  years'  absence  returned  home  in  January, 
1927,  owin^  to  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Taisho.  Res.  Ichibei- 
cho,  Azabu,  Tokyo. 

Princess  Toshiko,  consort,  yoiin^rest  daughter  of  the  Emperor  ' 
Meijl;   born  May  11th,  189«. 

Issue: — ^Two  sons. 

Royal  House  of  Korea 

Yi,  the  former  royal  family  of  Korea.  Prince  Kon,  head, 
brother  of  Prince  Chiok,  the  late  head  of  the  house.  Was  born 
Oct  20th,  1897.  Grad.  from  the  Military  Academy  in  Tokyo; 
Captain  of  Infantry  and  attached  to  the  General  Staff  Office. 
Married  Princess  Masako  in  1920.  Visited  Europe  in  1927  for 
study  and  observation,  accompanied  by  Princess  Masako.  Res. 
Ropponfiri.  Azabu,  Tokyo. 

Princess  Masako,  consort  of  the  above,  eldest  daugrhter  of 
Prince  Nashlmoto,  was  bom  Nov.  4th,  1901. 

Princess  Im,  consort  of  the  late  Prince  YI,  was  bom  Sept. 
19,  1894;   widow  in  1926.    Res.  Seoul,  Chosen. 

Princess  Tokukei,  sister  to  the  head,  born  May  25th.  1912.  ■ 
Is  studying  at  the  Peeresses  School,  Tokyo. 

Prince  YI   Kang,  5th  son  of  the  late  Grand  Prince  Yi  and 
elder  brother  to  the  head;  was  bom  March  SOth,  1877.    Married;^ 
Lady  Kim  Dec.  1893.    Attached  to  the  Chosen  Army  Headquarters. 
Res.  Seoul.  Chosen. 

Issue: — Two  sons. 


THE    IMPERIAL    HOUSE    LAW 

(Promulgated  on  February  11,  1889). 

Chapter  I.     Succession  to  the  Imperial  Throne 

Art.  I. — ^The  Imperial  Throne  Of  Japan  shall  be  succeeded  to 
by  -male  descendants  In  the  male  line  of  Imperial  Ancestors. 

Aj^L  XI. — ^The  Imperial  Throne  shall  be  succeeded  to  by  the 
Imperial  eldest  son. 

Art.  III. — ^When  there  is  no  Imperial  eldest  son,  the  Imperial 
Throne  shall  be  succeeded  to  by  the  Imperial  eldest  grandson. 
When  there  is  neither  Imperial  eldest  son  nor  any  male  descen- 
dant of  his,  it  shall  be  succeeded  to  by  the  Imperial  son  next  in 
age,  and  so  on  in  every  successive  case. 

Art.  rv. — ^Por  succession  to  the  Imperial  Throne  by  an  Imperial 
dMoendant,  the  one  of  full  blood  shall  have  precedence  over 
dmuxndanta  of  half  blood.    The  sucoeesion  to  the  Imperial  Throne 
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bF'tU»  lattMr:8tiaU'.beliioit6drti>  tfaM»oaaes  only  \n  wliksb  tbere 
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Art.  v. — ^When  there*  is  no^Itepei'M  <Sesceiiclant;  the  Imperial 
Tlirone  shall  be  suceeeted  to.bgn  aiK.Ikaperiftl  brother  andrbx  his 
dSecendants. 

Art.  VI. — ^When  there  is  no  such  Imperial  brother  or  descen- 
dant of  his,  the  Imperial  Throne  shall  be  succeeded"  to*  by  an* 
Imperial  uncle  and  his  descendants. 

Art.  Vn. — ^When  there  is  neither  such  Imperial  uncle  nor 
descendant  of  his,  the  Imperial  Throne  shall  be  succeeded  to  by 
the  next  nearest  member  among  the  rest  of  the  Imperial  Family. 

Art.  Vni. — ^Among  the  Imperial  brothers  and  the  remoter 
Imperial  relations,  precedence  shall  be  grlven,  in  the  same  degree, 
to  the  descendants  of  full  blood,  and  to  the  elder  over  the 
younger. 

Art.  IX. — ^When  the  Imperial  heir  is  suffering  from  an 
incurable  disease  of  mind  or  body,  or  when  any  other  weighty 
cause  exists,  the  order  of  succession  may  be  changed  in  aoeovd* 
ance  with  the  foregoing  provisions,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Imperial  Family  Council  and  with  that- of  the  Privy  Counoil. 

Chapter   II.    Ascension  and   Coronation 

Art.  X. — ^Upon  the  demise  of  the  Emperor,  the  Imperial  heir 
shall  ascend  the  Throne  and  shall  acquire  the  Divhie  Treasores 
of  the  Imperial  Ancestors* 

Art.  XL — ^The  ceremonies  of  Coronation  shall  be  performed' 
and  a  Grand  Coronation  Banquet  (Daijosad)  shaU  be  heM;  at 
Kyoto. 

Art.  XII. — ^Upon  an  ascension  to  the  Throne,  a  new  era  sh*ll 
be  inaugurated,  and  the  name  of  it  shall  remain  unchangod 
during  the  whole  reign  in  agreement  with  the  established  rule 
of  the  1st  year  of  Meiji. 

Chapter  III.     Majority,  Institution  of  Empress 
and  of   Heir-Apparent 

Art.  XIII.— The  Emperor,  the  Kotaishi,  and  the  Kotaison 
shall  attain  their  majority  at  eighteen  full  years  of  age. 

Art.  XIV. — ^Members  of  the  Imperial  Family,  other  than 
those  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  shall  attain  their 
nsajority  at  twenty- full  years  of  age. 

Art.  XV. — ^The  son  of'  the  Bmperor  who  is  Heir-apparent^ 
shall  be  called  "Kotaishi.**  In  case  there  is  no  Kotaishi,  the 
Imperial  grandson  who  is  Heir-apparent  shall  be  calladi 
'^Kotaison." 

Art.  XVL — The  Institution  of  Bmpress  and  that  of  KotaIsM' 
or  of  Kotaison  shall  be  proclaimed  by  an  Imperial  Beacripft. 

Chapter   IV.     Styles  of  Address 

Art.  XVII.— The  styl^  of  address  for  the  Ehnperor.  the'€hrajad> 
Bfnpross  Dowager,  the  E>mpres8  Dowager,  and  of  the  BtnpraM* 
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shall  be  "Hib/*  or  "Hor/'  or  "Tour  UAieaityJ' 

Art.  Xvni. — The  Kotaisht  and  his  consort;  the  KotalBon- anift' 
hl»-  coneort;  the*  Imisrlal  Princea  siaaA'  their  00Bsoit8».  and  the 
prteeewwfi  shall  be  styled  "His/^  "Her."  'Theln'*  or  "Youc 
Highness"  or .  "Hliiinesaes.'' 

Clifapter  V.     Regency 

Art.  XIX. — ^When  the  Emperor  fs  a  minor  a  Regency  shall  be 
instituted.  When  he  is  prevented  by  some  permanent  cause 
from  personally  governing,  a  Regency  shall  be  Instituted,  with 
the  advice  of  the  Imperial  Family  Council  and  with  that"  of  the 
Privy  Council. 

Art.  XX. — ^The  Regency  shall  be  assumed  by  the  KOtaishi  or 
the  Kotaison,  being  of  full  age  of  majority. 

Art.  XXI>— -When  tttere  is  neither  Kotaishl  nor  KotaJson.  or 
when  the  Kotaishl  or  Kotaison  has  not  yet  arrived,  at  his  major- 
ity, the  Begeney  sdudl  be  assumed  in  the  following  order: — 

Ik  An  Imperial  Frinoe  er-  a- Prince. 

2.  The  Bmprese. 

3.  The  KmpreBB  Dowa«er. 

4.  The  Graod  BmiMresa  Dowager.- 

5.  An  Imperial  Princess  or  a  Princess. 

Art.  XXIL — ^lu'  case  the  Begenoy  shall  be  assumed  from 
among  the  male  members  of  the  Imperial  Family,  it  shall  be 
done  in  agreement  with  the  order  of  succession  to  the  Imperial 
Throne.  The  same  shall  apply  to  the  case  of  female  members  of 
the  Imperial  Family. 

Art.  XXIII. — A_  female  member  of  the  Imperial  Family  chosen 
to  assume  the  Regency  shall  be  exclusively,  one  who  has  no 
consort. 

Art.  Xx.1V. — ^When,  on  account  of  the  minority  of  the  nearest 
related  member  of  the  Imperial  Family,  or  for  some  other  cause, 
another  member  has  to  assume  the  Regency,  the  latter  shall  not, 
upon  the  arrival  at  majority  of  the  above  mentioned  nearest 
related  member,  or  upon  the  disappearance  of  the  aforesaid 
cause,  resign  his  or  her  post  in  favour  of  any  person  other  than 
of  the  Kotaishi  or  of  the  Kotalson. 

Art.  XXV. — ^When  a  Regent  or  one  who  should  become  such,. 
Is  suffering  from  an  incurable  disease  of  mind  or  body,  or  when 
any  other  weighty  cause  exists  therefor,  the  order  of  the  Regency 
may  be  changed,  with  the  advice  of  the  Imperial  Family  Council' 
and  with  that  of  the  Privy  Council. 

Chapter  VI.    The  Imperial  Governor 

Art.  XXVI. — ^When  the  Emperor  is  a  minor,  an  Imperial 
Governor  shall  be  appointed  to  take  charge  of  His  bringing  up 
and'  of  His  education. 

Art  XX Vn. — In  case  no  Imperial  Governor  has  been  nomi- 
nated' in  the  will  of  the  preceding  Emperor,  the  Regent  shall 
appoint  one.  with  the  advice  of  the  Imperial  Family  Council"  and» 
w«h  that,  of  the  Privy  Council. 
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Art.  XXVin.— Neither  th6  Rogrent  nor  any  of  hid  descendants 
c^n  be  appointed  Inipcrial  Governor. 

Art.  XXDC.*^The  Imperial  Qovemor  can  not  be  removed  from 
his  'post  by  the  Regent,  unless  upon  the  advice  of  the  Imperial 
Family  Council  and  upon  that  of  the  Privy  Council. 

Chapter  VI L    The  Imperial  Family 

Art*  XXX.— The  term  "Imperial  Family"  shall  include  the 
Grand  EJmpress  Dowager,  the  Empress  Dowager,  the  Empress, 
the  KotaJshi  and  his  consort,  the  Kotaison  and  his  consort,  the 
Imperial  Princes  and  their  consorts,  the  Imperial  Princesses,  the 
Princesses  and  their  consorts,  and  the  Princesses. 

Art.  XXXI. — From  Imperial  sons  to  Imperial  great-grand- 
grand-sons.  Imperial  male  descendants  shall  be  called  Imperial 
Princes;  and  from  Imperial  daughters  to  Imperial  great-grand- 
grand  daughters  Imperial  female  descendants  shall  be  called 
Imperial  Princesses.  From  the  fifth  generation  downwards,  male 
descendants  shall  be  called  Prince  and  females  Princesses. 

Art.  XXXII^— When  the  Imperial  Throne  Is  succeeded  to  by 
a    member    of    a   branch    line,    the    title    of   Imperial    Prince    or^ 
Imperial    Princess    shall    be    specially    granted    to    the    Imperial ' 
brothers  and  sisters,  being  already  Princes  or  Princesses. 

Art.  XXXin.— The  birth,  namings,  marriages,  and  deaths  in 
the  Imperial  Family  shall  be  announced  by  the  Minister  of  the 
Imperial  Household. 

Art.  XXXIV. — Genealogical  and  other  records  relating  to  the 
matters  mentioned  in  the  preceding  Article  shall  be  kept  in  the 
Imperial  archives. 

Art.  XXXV. — The  members  of  the  Imperial  Family  shall  be 
under  the  control  of  the  Emperor. 

Art.  XXXVI. — ^When  a  Regency  is  Instituted,  the  Regent 
shall  exercise  the  power  of  control  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
Article. 

Art,  XXXVII. — ^When  a  member,  male  or  female,  of  the 
Imperial  family  is  a  minor  and  has  been  bereft  of  his  or  her 
father,  the  officials  of  the  Imperial  Court  shall  be  ordered  to  take 
charge  of  his  or  her  bringing  up  and  education.  In  certain 
circumstances,  the  Emperor  may  either  approve  the  guardian 
chosen  by  his  or  her  parent,  or  may  nominate  one. 

Art.  XXXVIII. — The  guardian  of  a  member  of  the  Imperial 
Family  .must  be  himself  a  member  thereof  and  of  age. 

Art.  XXXIX. — ^Marriages  of  members  of  the  Imperial  Family 
shall  be  restricted  to  the  circle  of  the  Family,  or  to  certain  noble 
families  specially  approved  by  Imperial  Order. 

Art.  XL. — Marriages  of  the  members  of  the  Imperial  Family 
shall  be  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  Emperor. 

,,.  Art.  XLI. — The  Imperial  writs  sanctioning  the  marriages  of 
the  members  of  the  Imperial  Family,  shall  bear  the  counter- 
signature of  the  Minister  of  the  Imperial  Household. 

,.  Art,  XLiII. — ^No   member  of   the   Imperial   Family  can  adopt 
any  one  as  his  son. 

Art.  XLIII.?— When  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Family  wishes 
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to  traT«l  beyond  the  boimdaHes  of  the  Bmplre,  he  shall  flMt 
obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Emperor.  '     '      • 

Art.  XI/TV. — Ji  f eniale  n\ember  of  the  Imperial  Family,  who 
has  married  a  subject,  shall  be  excluded  from  m^mberirtilp  of  tke 
Imperial  Family.  However,  she  may  be  allowed,  by  the  special 
srrace  of  the  BmReror,  to  retain  her  title  of  Imperial  Princess  or 
Princess,  as  the  cade  may  be. 

Chapter  VI If.    Imperial    Hereditary   Estates 

Art.  XLV.-^No  lauded  or  other  property,  that  has  been  fixed 
aa  the  Imperial  Hereditary  Estates,  shall  be  divided  up  and 
alienated. 

Art.  XliVI. — The  landed  or  other  property  to  be  included  in 
the  Imperial  Hereditary  ESstatea  shall  be  settled  by  Imperial 
writ  with  the  advice  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  ahall  be  announced 
by  the  Minister  of  the  Imperial  Housfthold. 

Chapter  IX.    Expenditurea  of  the  imperial   House 

Art.  XLVH-T-Tho  expenditures  of  the  Imperial  House  of  all 
kinds  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  the  National  Treasury  at  a  certain 
fixed  amount. 

Art.  XLiVin. — The  estimates  and  audit  of  accounts  of  the 
expenditures  of  the  Imperial  House  and  all  other  rules  of  the 
kind,  shall  be  regrulated  by  the  Finance  Regulations  of  the 
Imperial  House. 

Chapter  X.    Litigations,   Disciplinary   Rules  for  the 
Members  of  the  Imperial  Family 

Art.  TCLTX. — ^Litigation  between  members  of  the  Imperial 
Family  shall  be  decided  by  judicial  functionaries  specially  de- 
signed by  the  Emperor  to  the  Department  of  the  Imperial  House- 
hold, and  execution  Issued  after  Imperial  sanction  thereto  has 
been  obtained. 

Art.  Lk — Civil  actions  brought  by  private  Individuals  against 
members  of  the  Imperial  Family,  shall  be  decided  In  the  Court 
of  Appeal  In  Tokyo.  Members  of  the  Imperial  Family  shall, 
however,  be  represented  by  attorneys,  and  no  personal  attendanoe 
in  the  Court  shall  be  required  of  them. 

Art.  LI. — No  members  of  the  Imperial  Family  can  be  arrested, 
or  summoned  before  a  Court  of  Law,  unless  the  sanction  of  the 
Emperor  has  been  first  obtained  thereto. 

Art.  LII.— When  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Family  has  com- 
mitted an  act  derogatory  to  his  (or  her)  dignity,  or  when  he  has 
exhibited  disloyalty  to  the  Imperial  House,  he  shall,  by  way  of 
disciplinary  punishment  and  by  order  of  the  Emperor,  be  deprived 
of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  privileges  belonging  to  him  as  a 
member  of  the  Imperial  Family,  or  shall  be  suspended  therefrom. 

Art.  LIII. — ^When  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Family  acts  in 
a  way  tending  to  the  squandering  of  his  (or  her)  property,  he 
shall  be  pronounced  Incapable  by  the  Emperor,  prohibited  ^om 
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Adaiintoteriner  his  propevty,  and  a-miButmE^r  shall  be  aRpo^t«d 
therefor. 

-  Art  .I«£V.^-n?he  twoforogrolncr  Attiotee  shall  be  enforced  upon 
.the -ad viee-of.  the  r Imperial  Family  Council. 

Chapter  XI.    The  Imperial  Family  bouncil 

Art.  LV. — ^The  Imperial  Family  Council  shall  be  composed  of 
the  male  mambers  >of  theJmp^ial  Family, -who  have 'reached  the 
age  of  majority.    The  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  the  Presi- 

'Qent 'df  the  Privy  Council,  the  ^intster  of  the  Imperiar  House- 

'hold,  the  'Minister  of 'State  for  Justice,  and  the  President  of  the 
Court  of  Cassation  shall  be  ordered  to  take  part  in  the  d^libeiw- 

.tions  of  the  Council. 

•Art.  liVI. — TThe  Bmpeior  personally  presides  over  the  meet- 

:in9B ' of  t the  <Impenai;Family( Council,  or  direots'one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Imperial  Family  to  do  so. 

^Chapter  ^11^— »8iiin»la«««»ntev'y   RUIe* 

Art.  LVn.— Those  of  the  present  members  of  the  Imperial 
•'Family  of  the  fifth  generation  and  downwards,  who  have  already 
been  invested  with  the  title  of  Imperial  Prince,  shall  retain  the 
r«ameaa  heretofore. 

Art.  LrVIII. — ^The  order  of  succession  'to  the  Imperial  Throne 
ehall  in  every  case  relate  to  the  descendants  of  direct  lineage. 
There  shall  be  no  admission  to  this  line  of  succession  to  any 
one,  as  a  consequence  of  his  now  being  an  adopted  Imperial  son, 
Koyushi  or  heir  to  a  princely  house. 

Art.  LDC — The  grades  of  rank  a^iong  the  'Imperial  Princes 
and  Princesses  shall  be  abolished. 

Art.  UC— /The  family  rank  of  imperial  IVinces  and  all  usages 
•conflicting  with  the  present  law  shall  be  abolished. 

Art.  LXI.— ^The  property,  annual  expenses,  and  all  other  riiles 
concerning  the  members  of  the  Imperial  Family,  shall  be  specially 
determined. 

Art.  XiXn.— ^When  in  the  future  it  shall  become  necessary 
either  to  amend  or  make  addition  to  the  present  law,  the  matter 
fthall  be  decided  by  the  Emperor,  with  the  advice  of  the  Imperial 
•Family  Council  and  with  that  of  the  Privy  Council. 

Additional    Rules   (Promulgated  on   February  11,  1907) 

Art.  I. — The  princes  may  be  created  peers,  either  by  order  of 
the  Bmperor  or  at  'their  own  wishes,  with  family  names  to  be 
granted  by  the  Bmperor. 

Art.  II. — The  Princes  may,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Emperor, 
•becomb  heirs  of  peers  or  be  adopted  as  their  sons  with  a  view  to 
'becoming  their  heirs. 

Art.  III. — The  consorts,  lineal  descendants  and  their  wives, 
of  the  Princes  who  have  been  excluded  from  -membership  of  the 
Tniperial  Family  for  the  reason  stated  in  the  two  foregoing 
Articles    are    also   excluded    from   membership    df  the   Imperial 
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'spimlly  AM  members  of  the  itamnima  noff  -^tlw  ^Pi-iaeee  .wte  'inMe 
'twcvue  iMJeetok  Tlve  iivto  JdlMB  not^  linMrs^rer,  apply  to  .tUose 
female  m^nbeni  of  the  Imperial  Famtly^liothain&iBaarrtirta^othwr 
members  of  the  Imperial  Family  or  their  lineal  descendants. 

Art. -IV^ — ^A  member  of  the. Imperial  Family,  who  has  been 
deprived  of  the  privllegres '  belonging  to  him  as  a  member  of  the 
Imperial  Family,  may  be  excluded  from  membership  of  the 
Imperial  Family  and  placed  in  the  rank*>of  subfeCts  by  order  of 
the  Emperor.  The.  consort  of  -bl  member*  of  the  Inlperlal  FlamBy 
who  has  been  excltided  from  membership  ''Ot  'the  Imipeirlal 
Familyand -placed  in  the  rank  of  eubjecte  in  acMs^aafee  wiMitMe 

'foregoing:  Article  1b  also  excluded  fnwn  menMbership  -of  the 
Imperial  Family  and  placed  In  the  rank  of  «iibje6te. 

Art.  v.— In  the  cases  mentioned  In  Arts.  I.  H  and  IV.  (of  the 
»pre«eot  additional  rules),  the  matter  shall  be  decided  with  the 

.^advice  .of  the  Impesial  Family  Council  and  that  of  the  Prlry 

.CounciL 

tArt.  •^.— Those  membera  oi  the  Imperial  Family,  who  Jtiave 

'been  edDdiidecl -from   memberahlp   of  the  Imperial  Jlandly,  amu 

'  .not  be  -reinttated .  aa  members  of  the  >  Imperial .  S^ami^. 

Art.  VII. — ^Regulations  pertaining 'to  the  legal .  statua •  of  ithe 

smenibeis  of  tfae  Imporlal  B^amUy  and  the  limits  of  thea**  com- 
petence, other  than  those -inroviiaed  for  elsewhere  i  in  thepreaent 
law,  shall  be  defined  separately.  Regarding  the  affairs  in  which 
are  involved  the  interests  of  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Family 
and  a  subject  or  subjecta  .aaQ  in  which  different  regulations 
apply  to  the  respective  parties,  such  regulations  shall  apply. 

Att,  ''Vni.— >T1iose  provistofia  of  laws  and  \wnaiilances 
'designated  as  apiHlocLble  to  the  members  of  the  ImperialffaBO&ly 
shall  epi^ly  tonhem  only  hi  cases  where  »o  partteolar  Tegnlatioas 
are 'specfflcAlly  provided  for  in  the  preaetit  law  or  such  regula- 
tions as  are  issued  In  accordance  with  the  present- law. 

A«ldttional    Rules    (Promulgated   on    November. 28,   1908) 

A  female  member  of  the  Imperial  Family  can  marry  a  male 
member  of  Osoku  or  Kozoku  (former  Royal  Family  of  Korea). 


THE  IMPERIAL  PROPERTY  LAW 

The  Law  as  gazetted  !n  Dec.  1910  and  put  in  force  in  January 
'the  following  year  provides  that  the  land  and  other  propetty 
belonging  to  the  Emperor  is  divided  into  hereditary  and  personal 
property,  and  that  for  all  the  Judicial  proceedings  affecting  the 
property  the  Minister  of  the  Imperial  Household  is  held  respoh- 
^ble.  "The  ordinary  ciVil  or  commercial  law  is  applicable  to 
the  property  only  when  it  does  not  conflict  v^ith  the  Imperial 
^Bonse  Law  and  the  present 'law.  "NV)  hereditary  landed  estate 
'«an  be  newly  used  for  any  other  purpose  except  those  of  ptibHc 
utility,  or  undertakings  sanctioned  by  the  Bmperror.  The  pro- 
petty  of  the  members  of  the  Imperial*  House  Is  siibje^t  to  levy 
when  it  does  not  conflict  with  the' Imperial  House  Law  or  the 
present  law.  However,  this  does  not  apply  to  the  estates  belong- 
'hig'io  the  Grand 'Empress  Dowager,  Empress  Dowa^rer,  Bmiftfess, 
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Heir  Apparent*  his  consort,  eldest  son  and  that  son's  oonsort,  aqd 
'Other  unmarried  members  of  the  Imperial  Family  who  hav(^  nft 
yet  attained  their  majority. 


PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  THE  IMPERIAL  COURT 

The  Court  owned  as  in  Oct  1920,  1,531.200  cho  (about  3,800,- 
000  acres)  of  building  land,  forests  and  plains,  ordinary  property, 
altogether  valued  by  the  Census  Board  at  ¥637,234,000.  There  were 
besides  buildings  (34.103,000),  household  effects  and  furniture 
<84,108,000),  cattle  (705,000)  and  other  items  (21.132,000),  the  two 
making  a  sum  of  ¥727,277.000.  Then  the  Court  owns  shares  of 
the  Bank  of  Japan,  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank,  the  Industrial 
Bank  of  Japan,  the  Formosa n  Bank,  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha, 
and  many  other  kinds  including  Imperial  Hotel  shares,  all  these 
coming  up  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  yen.  The  Court  has  decided 
in  consideration  of  the  food  question  and  so  forth,  to  sell  er 
otherwise  transfer  to  private  or  public  ownership  part  of  the 
Imperial  estates.  In  Aug.  1921.  such  transfer  was  made  to  the 
extent  of  118.065  cho  of  land  and  forest,  about  36.6j^  of  the  total 
area  of  the  hereditary  land* 

The  civil  list  that  had  long  remained  stationary  at  f S  millions 
was  increased  to  4H  millions  in  1010. 


IMPBRIAIi  MAUSOIiEA  AND   TOMBS 

In  conformity  with  the  principle  of  the  ancestor-worship  cult 
observed  both  by  Court  and  people,,  special  attention  is  devoted 
by  the  Imperial  Household  to  preserving  and  keeping  in  due 
repair  the  mausolea  and  tombs  of  the  Emperors  and  members 
of  the  Imperial  family.  These  number  over  2,000  counting  from 
the  founding  of  the  country,  but  the  resting  places  of  only  490  of 
them  have  been  identified  or  officially  fixed,  including  the  "three 
deities"  of  the  "age  of  gods,"  198  mausolea  for  115  Emperors, 
8  crowned  Empresse'',  48  Empress -consorts,  3  Empress -Dowagers, 
and  so  on. 


DECORATIONS 

Eight  kinds  exist,  namely  the  Grand  Cordon  and  the  Grand 
Order  of  the  Chrysanthemum  granted  only  to  holders  of  the 
Grand  Order  of  Merit,  the  Grand  Cordon  of  the  Rising  Sun  and 
Paulownia  granted  to  holders  of  1st  class  Merit,  Order  of  the 
Rising  Sun  (lst-8th  grade).  Order  of  the  Sacred  Treasure  (1st- 
8th  grade).  Order  of  the  Crown  (lst-8th  grade  and  only  for 
women),  Order  of  Paulownia  (1st- 8th  grade),  and  lastly  the 
military  Order  of  the  Golden  Kite  (l8t-7th  grade). 

The  Golden  Kite  carries  an  annuity,  ranging  from  1.500  yen 
a;  year  granted  to  a  holder  of  the  1st  grade  and  100  yen  granted 
to  a  holder  of  the  7th  and  lowest  class. 

Then  there  are  the  Blue -ribbon  medal  conferred  on  ordinary 
people  who  distinguish  themselves  in  the  cause  of  public  utility; 
the  Green-ribbon  medal  to  be  conferred  on  those  distinguished 
for  filial   piety,   and  the   Red -ribbon  medal   to  be  conferred  .pn 
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those  who  rescue  human,  lives  at  the  peril  of  their  own. 

The  Grand  Order  of  Merit  and  Grand  Cordon  of  the 
Chrysanthemum,  the  hlgrhest  honor  acoesslble  to  Japanese,  h&ve 
been  granted  to  the  followlngr  personages  exclusive  of  Imperial 
Princes  and  mentlontn?  only  those  who  are  allTe:— 

Holders  of  the  Grand  Order 

PHnce  Tl  Kon;  Prince  Tl  Kang;  Prince  Saionjl;  Admiral 
Count  Togpo. 

Holders  of  the  1st  Class  Golden   Kite  Alive 

Admiral  Count  Togo;  Admiral  Count  Tamamoto;  Marshal 
Count  Oku;  General  Ol. 


Number  of  Decorations  and  Holders  thereof 

Order  Paalow  BMng  SnciWI  OoM<»n  Vn.  of 

Merit  Gbry'omm      ma  Son         Traanre   Orown        Kite*  Holdmi 

G.C.    .2  —  —  —  —  —  t 

C 13  —  —  —  —  —  U 

1st     —  88  134  187  18  5  815 

2nd    —  —  880  767  18  47  918 

3rd    —  —  1.076  4,969  2  287  5.024 

Total  with  lower 

grades    13  26  673,460  454.218  2,038  65.663    1,129,873 

Note — ♦rMilitary  honor.  G.C.=Orand  Cordons  with  Collar. 
C=Grand  Cordons. 

Note — ^Those  holding  more  than  one  order  being  counted  by 
the  highest  order  they  wear,  the  actual  number  of  orders  does 
not  agree  with  that  of  holders. 


THB   PBERAGE  AND   KANKS 

Though  the  Peerage  as  a  distinct  social  rank  dates  only  from 
1884,  it  praotioally  existed  from  ancient  times,  courtiers  or  Kuge 
and  feudal  princes  or  Dalmyo  of  olden  days  corresponding  to  the 
Peers  of  today.  The  Peerage  is  divided  Into  five  grades,  viz. 
Prince,  Marquis,  Count,  Viscount,  and  Baron.  There  is  no  inter- 
mediate rank  corresponding  to  the  British .  baronetcy.  By  origin 
the  Japanese  Peers  may  be  classified  Into  four  distinct  groups, 
i.e.,  those  who  are  descendants  of  the  former  courtiers  or  Kug6: 
descendants  of  the  former  Dalmyo;  those  created  Peers  In  recent 
times,  and  finally  Korean  Peers  who  were  created  after  the 
annexation.    The  number  of  Peers  is  as  follows  :<-* 


1927    . 
Note 


Prinee 
19  39  105  881  409 

-Korean  Peers  are  excluded  here  (vid.  Ch.  on  Chosen). 


Coont 
105 


Tona 
953 


Hereditary  Privilege. — Japan  has  no  life-peers,  all  the  Peers 
being  hereditary.  A  nobleman  may  be  degraded  either  by  his 
voluntary  surrender  of  the  honor  or  by  order  of  the  Court,  when 
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he  dissraees  the  rank.  Casefi  of  htpslttsr  ^  the  tirtle  owing-  to  the 
sOccdSBor  of  a  deceased  Peer  not  beinir  reported  withfn  e«e  year 
tuevt  been  Tery  rare;  such  mraottoe  was  eTeit  ooaeldered  as 
dfBrespectful  to  the  Court.  So  far  only  a  few  encOi  easee  have 
occurred,  the  report  beinir  purposelsr  witlkheM.. 

Court  Ranks^ — Japan,  copying  from  China,  possesses  a  pecu- 
liar system  of  nomi»ar  honerar  awarded  to  persons  of  meritorious 
service,  mostly  public  servants.  It  is  called  "Ikai"  or  "kurai,"  and 
is  generally  translated  as  "Court  rank."  Graded  into  eight 
classes,  each  of  a  senior  and  a  Junior  degree,  this  "Ikai"  te  give* 
only  to  Japanese  subjects,  and  serves  to  determine  precedence, 
when  there  are  no  decorations  or  other .  conventional  marks  to 
settle  It.  Thus  a  holder  of  a  senior  degree  of  the  3rd  grade  of 
•Ikal"  Is  entitled  to  take  precedence  over  one  whose  "Ikal"  Is  a 
Junior  degree  of  the  grade.  A  Peer  bears  as  a  matter  of  course 
"ikai"  differing  according  to  his  rank,  a  4th  grade  for  a  Baron, 
for  Instance.  A  large  number  of  wealthy  merchants  possess 
"ikai"  generallT  in  consideration  of  their  eontribtfttons  of  money 
for  public  purposes. 

PostFtumous  Honors^— The  peculiar  custom  of  conferring 
posthumous  honors  still,  lingers  in  Japan  though  it  was  abolished 
years  ago  in  China,  the  country  of  its  origin.  The  Idea  is  based 
on  the  principle  of  ancestorworshlp.  Theoretically  the  honor  is 
A  parting  gift  to  one  on  his  des^th  bed,  and  is  granted  with  this 
official  announcement:  "Promoted  by  one  degree  for  special  con- 
sideration." In  practice  the  honor  is  posthumous,  as  it  usually 
oomes  after  the  death  of  the  beneflciacy.  Japanese  of  exalted 
rank  have  therefore  two  different  dates  of  death,  i.e.  physiological 
dissolution  and  official  death.  This  Is  hardly  consistent  with 
historical  accuracy,  while  the  practice  may  prove  highly  perplex- 
ing to  the  attending  physicians.  What,  is  still  more  Interesting 
is  that  notable  persons  dead  several  centuries  before  are  some- 
times honored  in  this  way. 

The  granting  of  a  peerage  has  also  occasionally  been 
posthumous,  and  a  Barony  that  is  conferred  on  a  distinguished 
man  on  his  death-bed  or  after  his  death,  falls  to  his  heir. 


IMP£3RIAI/  PROTECTION    OP   THE   PSS3RS 

The  protection  accorded  by  the  Court  to  Peers  of  the  Kuge 
extraction  has  been  munificent,  as  might  well  be  expected  ftpora 
the  miserable  existence  which  they  had  to  endtrre  in  common 
with  their  Imperial  masters  for  several  centuries.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  the  silver  wedding  of  the  Emperor  and  IShn press  Mel Jl  in 
1894  and  of  the  death  of  the  Empress  Dowager  in  1897,  monetary 
grants  were  made  to  the  Kug6  courtiers,  the  two  grants  totalling 
about  ¥2,500,tn)d.  The  recipients  numbered  5  Princes,  12 
Marquises,  ai  Counts,  and  S%  Vlficoua1;B.  Tlie  fund  was  kept  in 
custody  of  the  Imperial  Household,,  only  the  interest  being 
distributed  twice  a  year.  It  was  first  intended  to  distribute  the 
principal  in  1923,  but  this  has  been  postponed  till  194©.  In 
February,  1919,  the  regulations  were  revised  allowing  the  Peers 
t»  get  a  loan  out  of  the  fund. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

POLITICS  &  LOCAL  GOVBRNMENT 

7iB«  QoitftitY«ti&onfll  mowettiient  in  Japan,  unlike  stmSlar  agfta- 
tiona  in  many  other,  countries,  was  not  inaugurated  with  the 
motive  of  veatrictlng  the  power  of  the  Sovereign,  or  settling  the 
tirohleni  of  "taxation  and  repneaentatlefi/*  It  was  a  logfoal 
a0Quel  to  the  reform  of  the  Kestoratton  of  lS€8r-^«.  reform  largely 
haaed  on  the  idea  of  Bnropeanlaliig  the  conntry.  though  tSie 
refoffvietia  themaelTds  may  not  ha^ire  started  this  stupentfovM  work 
of  nelional  rebuilding  with  that  definite  aim  fmm  the  flnt. ' 

n  was  in  1974,  the  year  followfng  the  split  in  the  Council  of 
State  over  the  Korean  question,  that  the  regular  constitutional 
movement  first  made  Its  appearance  In  Japan.  Among  the. 
politicians  who  undertook  the  constructfve  work  of  the  Restora- 
tion, there  were  men  of  two  distinct  types,  one  civilian,  and  the 
other  military.  In  thought  the  one  belonged  to  the  old  "Kai- 
"koku-to"  (Opening  the  Country)  party,  and  the  other  to  "Joi-to" 
(Anti-Foreign)  party.  When  they  saw  that  even  the  national 
existence  was  in  jeopardy  at  the  critical  moment  of  Restoration, 
their  high  sense  of  duty  aadr  patriotism.  bM  tixem  work  in  concert 
in  the  interest  of  national  unification  and  for  effecting  the 
necessary,  reeoa«tffuetion»  But  the  great  task  over,  oolllsionr  be- 
tween the  two  wfLs  inevitable  sooner  or  later.  TheKov&tn  <|iies«t 
tio^  furnished  such  an  occasion  and. the  Council  of  State  beoame 
sharply  divided  over  it,  the  affair  ending  In  the  resignation  of 
those  "Who  were  defeated.  Soon  after  they  had  left  office,  some 
•of  them  began  to  take  up  an  agitation  aimed  at  the  establish- 
ment of  a  natfonal  assembly,  and  fcufcllcly  charged  those  who 
FemaiAftd  in  office  with  detevnalniiiig  the  policies  of  State  on  their 
•own  acbUrajry  Judgnt^it  The  agitation  waa  entirely  n&vel  to 
the  general  public  wh»  hrad  been  inured  to  aibsohitiBm  for  een-* 
turlQS,.  and  produced  a  wondertul  effect  on  their  mentality.  So 
wide  spread  became  this  movement  that  the  Gk>vernment  was. 
forced  to  establish  quasi* legislative  institutions  such  as  the 
"Oenr^-ln"'  (Senate),  a  High  Court  of  Justice  named  "Taishin- 
in,"  and  an  Assembly  of  Prefectural  Oovemors  to  ask  their ■ 
dxinion  about  establlshlAg  a  national  assembly. 

The  Mea  of  EMropeanislng  the  cotmtry  hftvfng  ensgtossed  the^ 
whole  attention  of  the  people,  the  agitation  gained  Influence' 
with  great  rapMtty.  It  was  ev%n  a'di»>eated  by  tt  member  of 
the  Oe«mcril  of  atat«,  Mr.  (afterwards  Maifquis)  Okuma,  who' 
wtth^dut  consulting  his  ooUeagues  planned  to  estabtifih  a  national 
assembly  in  1883.  His  scheme  called  forth  stcvng  oppoiftlofi 
ftaom  all  his  eoUeagnes.  Meianwkile  tlie  €k)V«minent  had  decided 
to  sell  its  industrial  undertaking  in  Hokkaido  to  a  privata  flvm.>. 
Hi  waji  a  serious  blunder  aAd  eVQABed  bitter  and  vehement  public  > 
criticism  when  it  was  exposed.    On  the  12th  of  Octobec  iW^thUr 
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Oovemment  annulled  the  sale  and  at  the  same  time  fsatied  an 
Imperial  Decree  commanding  the  establishment  of  a  national 
assembly  in  1890.  In  March  1882,  Mr.  (later  Prince)  Ito  and  his 
suite  were  dispatched ' to  ElirDpe  to.stuc^  the  political  Institu- 
tions in  the  West  with  a  Tlew  to  prepare  a  Constitution  for 
Japan.  The  mission  returned  home  In  1884.  While  Ito  was  In 
Europe,  he  spent  most  ot  his  time^  in  Prussia,  where  |ie  frequently 
came  in  contact  with'  Prince  Blsiinarck  and  seemed  to  haye 
learned  much  from  the  talks  he  had  with  this  great  statesman 
of  the  19th  century.  In  fact,  Ito,  after  his  return  from  Europe, 
exerted  all  his  influence  and  made  eyery  effort  to  introduce  a 
bureaucracy  after  the  Prussian  type  into  Japan  and.  under  his 
guidance,  a  Bureau  for  the  investii^tlon  of  Constitutional  System 
was  established  In  1884  as  an  office  subjoined  to  the  Imperial 
Ho'Qsehold  Department,  to  carry  out  the  work  of  drafting:  a 
Constitution.  The  principal  persons  whom  Ito  called  together  t<f 
assist  in  this  graye  task-  were  Takeshi  Inouye,  (afterwards 
Viscount  and  Minister  of  Education),  Miyojl  Ito  (now  Count  and* 
Privy  Councillor),  Kentaro  Kaneko  (now  Viscount  and  Privy 
Councillor)  and  some  others.  A  constitution  was  duly  framed, 
was  submitted  to  and  adopted  by  the  Privy  Councit  and  on  the 
nth  of  February  1889  It  was  promulgated.  In  the  followingr 
year, .  the  National  Assembly  or  Imperial  Diet,  as  it  is  called, 
was  established,  and  thus  Japan  changed  from^  an  absolute 
monarchical  state  to  a  constitutional  monarchy. 


THE   COJ^STITUTION   OP   JAPAN 

Chapter   1.— The    Emperor 

Art.  I. — The  Empire  of  Japan  shall  be  reigned  over  and* 
governed  by  a  line  of  Emperors  unbroken  for  ages  eternal. 

Art.  n. — The  Imperial  Throne  shall  be  succeeded  to  by 
Imperial  male  descendants,  according  to  the  provisions  of  tha 
Imperial  House  Law. 

Art.  m. — ^The  Emperor  is  sacred  and  inviolable. 

Art.  IV. — ^The  Emperor  is  the  head  of  the  Empire,  combining- 
in  Himself  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  exercises  them  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  the  present  Constitution. 

Art.  V. — The  Emperor  exercises  the  legislative  power  wlthr 
the  consent  of  the  Imperial  Diet. 

Art.  VI. — The  Emperor  gives  sanction  to  laws,  and  orders- 
them  to  be  promulgated  and  exercised. 

Art,  VII. — The  Emperor  convokes  the  Imperial  Diet,  opensr 
closes,  and  prorogues  it,  and  dissolves  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. 

Art.  Vin. — The  Emperor,  in  consequence  of  an  urgent  neces8<^ 
Ity  to  maintain  public  safety  or  to  avert  public  calamities^ 
iMues,  when  the  Imperial  Diet  is  not  sitting.  Imperial  Ordlnancea- 
in  place  of  law. 

Such  Imperial  Ordinances  are  to  be  laid  before  Imperial  DleC 
at  its  next  session,  and  when  the  Diet  does  not  approve  the  said 
Ordinances,  the  Government  shall  declare  them  to  be  invalid  for 
the  future. 
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Art.  I3L--The  Bmperor  iosues  or  oatwes  to  be  Issued,  ths 
Ordinances  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  laws,  or  for 
ihe  maintenance  of  the  public  peace  and  order,  and  for  the 
promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the  subjects.  But  no  Ordinanoe 
shall  In  any  way  alter  any  of  the  existing  laws. 

Art.  X. — The  Kmperor  determines  the  organization  «f  the 
diiferent  branches  of  the  admlaUtratipn,  and  the  salaries  of  all 
civil  and  military  officers,  and  appoints  and  dismisses  the  same. 
Exceptions  especially  provided  for  in  the  present  Constitution 
or  in  other  laws,  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  respective 
provisions  (bearing  thereon). 

Art.  XI. — The  Emperor  has  the  supreme  command  of  the 
Army  and  Navy. 

Art  XII. — The  Emperor  determines  the  organization  and 
peace  standing  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

Art.  XIII. — The  Emperor  d^eclares  war,  makes  peace,  and 
concludes  treaties. 

Art.  XrV. — The  Emperor  proclaims  the  law  of  siege. 
The   conditions   and    effects   cf    the    law    of   siege    shall   be 
determined  by  law. 

Art.  XV. — The  Emperor  confers  titles  of  nobility,  •  rank, 
orders  and  other  marks  of  honour. 

Art.  XVI. — The  Elmperor  orders  amnesty,  pardon,  commuta- 
tion of  punishments,  and  rehabilitation. 

Art.  XVII. — ^A  Regency  shall  be  instituted  in  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Imperial  House  Law. 

The  Regent  shall  exercise  the  powers  appertaining  to  the 
Emperor  in  ills  name* 

CKaptwr  II^^Righte  and  Duties  of  Subjects 

Art.  XVIIL — The  conditions  necessary  for  being  a  Japanese 
subject  shall  be  determined  by  law. 

Art.  XDC. — Japanese  subjects  may,  acoordlng  to  quaUflca* 
Mons  determined  in  laws  or  ordinances,  be  ctppointed  to  civil  or 
military  offices  equally,  and  may  fill  any  otber  public  offices. 

Art.  XX. — Japanese  subjects  are  amenable  to  service  in  the 
Army  and  Navy,  according  to  the  provisions  of  law. 

Art.  XXI. — Japanese  subjects  are  amenable  to  the  duty  of 
paying  taxes,  according  to  the  provisions  of  law. 

Art.  XXII. — Japanese  subjects  shall  have  the  liberty  of  abode 
and  of- changing  the  same  within  the  limits  of  law. 

Art.  XXm. — ^No  Japanese  subjects  shall  be  arrested,  detained* 
tried,  or  punished,  unless  according  to  law. 

Art.  XXIV.-— ^No  Japanese  subject  shall  be  deprived  of  his 
Hgfat  of  being  tried  by  the  Judges  determined  by  law. 

*  Art.  XXV. — ^Except  in  the  cases  provided  for  in  the  law,  the 
house  of  no  Japanese  subject  shall  be  entered  or  searched  with- 
dWt  his  consent. 

'  Art.  XXVI. — ^Bxcept  In  the  cases  mentioned  ki  the  law,  the 
Mersey  of  the  letters  of  every  Japanese  subject,  shall  remain 
inviolate. 
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Art.  XXVn.-r-Tha  right  of  property  of  «very  Japanese  nttbiect 
«ha\l  reimap  Inviolate. 

Meascrres  Reeessafy  to  be  taken  for  the  public  benefit  shall 
be  provided  for  by  law. 

Art.  XXVIir.— Japanese  subjects  shall,  within  limits  not  pre- 
ludioial  to  peace  and  order,  and  not  antagronistic  to  their  duties 
as  subjects,  enjoy  freedom  of  religious  belief. 

Art.  XXIX.— Japanese  subjects  shall,  within  tlie  limits  of 
law.  enjoy  the  liberty  of  speech,  writing,  publication,  public 
meetinsT,  and  association. 

Art.  XXX. — Japanese  subjects  may  present  petition,  by 
observing:  the  proper  form  of  respect,  and  complying  with  the 
rules  specially  provided  for  the  same. 

Art.  XXXI. — The  provisions  contained  in  the  p;:esent  chapter 
shall  not  affect  the  exercise  of  the  powers  appertaining  to  the 
Bmperor,  in  times  of  war  or  In  cases  of  a  national  emergency. 

Art.  XXXn. — ^Each  and  every  one  of  the  provisions  contained 
in  the  preceding  Articles  of  the  present  chapter,  that  are  not 
in  conflict  with  the  laws  or  the  rules  and  discipline  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  shall  apply  to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Army  and 
of  the  Navy. 

Chapter  IIF^ — The   ImperfaT   Diet 

Art.  XXXin. — ^The  Imperial  Diet  shall  consist  of  two  Houses, 
a  House  of  Peers  and  a  House  of  Representatives. 

Art.  XXXrV*. — ^The  House  of  Peers  shall,  in  accordance  with 
the  Ordinance  concerning  the  House  of  Peers,  be  composed  of 
the  members  of  the  Imperial  Family,  of  the 'orders  of  nobility, 
and  of  those  persons  who  have  been  nominated  tbeccto  by  the 
Emperor. 

Art.  XXXV. — ^The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  com- 
posed of  Members  elected  by  the  people,  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Law  of  Election. 

Art.  XXXVI. — No  one  can  at  one  and  same  time  be  a 
Member  of  both  Houses. 

Art.  XXXVII. — ^E^'ery  law  requires  the  consent  of  the  Imperial 
Diet. 

Art.  XXXVIII.— Both  Houses  shall  vote  upon  projects  of  law- 
submitted  to  them  by  the  Government,  and  may  respectively 
initiate  projects  of  law. 

Art.  XXXIX.— A  Bill,  which  has  been  rejected  by  either  the 
one  or  the  other  of  the  two  Houses,  shall  not  be  again  Jbraught 
in  during  the  same  session.  ' 

Art.  Xli. — Both  Houses  can  make  .  representation  to  the 
Government,  as  to  laws  or  upoife  any  other  .snbjaeta.  WheiH 
however,  such  representations  are  not  accepted,  they  cannot  be 
made  a  second  time  during  the  same  session. 

Art.  XLI. — The  Imperial  Diet  shall  be  convoked  every  yottr* 

Art.  XLn.— A  session  of  the  Imperial  Diet  shall  last  during 
three  months.     In  case  of  necessity,  the  duration  or  a 
may  be  prolonged  by  Imperial  Order. 
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Art.  XJLiULr^Wh0n  uraMit  veoesoHy  «itees,  an  extraordinary 
soBBiQp  nay  be  .convoked,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  oine. 

Th»  tf^uratlwn  of  an  ectraorAlnaiy  »eflMrlon  ahall  be  d«l»ftniiiedi 
by  Imimrial  Order. 

Art,  XLIV. — ^The  opening^,  closlnsr.  prolongation  of  session 
and  prorosration  of  the*  Imperial  Dfet,  ehall  be  effected  simul- 
taneously for  both  Houses. 

In  case  the  House  of  Representatives  has  been  ordered  to 
dissolve,  th6  House  of  Peers  shall  at  the  same  time  be  prorosrued. 

Art.  XLVw — When  the  House  of  Representatives  has  beea 
ordered  to  dissolve.  Members  shall  be  caused  by  Imperial  Order 
to  be  newly  elected,  and  the  new  House  shall  be  convoked 
within  five  months  from  the  day  of  dissolution. 

Art.  XL VI. — ^No  debate  can  be  opened  and  no  vote  can  be 
taken  In  either  House  of  the  Imperial  Biet,  unless  not  less  than 
one -third  of  the  whole  number  of  the  Members  thereof  Is 
present.  ; 

Art.  XLVII. — ^Votes  ahall  be  taken  In  both  Houses  by  absolute 
minority.  In  the  case  of  a  tie  vote,  the  President  shall  have 
the  casting;  vote. 

Art.  XLVIlI.-«The  dellbvationa  of  both  Houses  shaU  be  held 
In  public.  The  deliberations  may,  however,  upon  demand  ot 
the  Government  or  by  resolution  of  the-  House,  be  held  In  secret 
sitting. 

Art.  XUX. — ^Both  Houses  of  th;e  Imperial  Diet  may  respec- 
tively present  addresses  to  the  Emperer. 

Art  L. — ^Both  Houses  may  receive  petitions  presented  toy 
subjects. 

Art.  LI. — Both  Houses  may  enact,  besides  wliat  is  provide* 
for  In  the  present  Constitution  and  in  the  Law  of  the  Houses, 
rules  necessary  for  th»  maaaffenMnt  of  tbeir  Internal  affairs. 

Art.  LH. — No  Member  of  either  House  shall  be  held  respon- 
sible outside  the  respective  Houses,  for  any  opinion  ottered  or 
any  vote  griven  In  the  House.  When,  however,  a  Member  him«« 
self  has  given  publicity  to  his  opinion  by  public  speech,  by  docu- 
ments in  print  or  In  writing,  or  by  any  other  similar  means,  ho 
shall.  In  the  matter,  be  amenable  to  the  general  M^w. 

Art.  liltr.— The  Members  of  both  Houses  may,  during  the 
session,  be  free  from  arrest„  unless  with  the  consent  of  the 
House,  except  In  oases  of  flagrant  deliotSt  or  of  offences  con- 
nected with  a  state  of  internal  commotion  or  witlt  a  foreign 
trouble. 

Art.  lav.—- MlBlstsrs  of  Btate  and  the  Delegates  of  the  Oov- 
ernment  may,  at  any  time,  take  a  seat,  and  speak  In  either 
Houss^ 

Chapter  IV^— The  Ministers  of  State  and  the  Privy  ConncMl 

Art.  LV. — The  respective  MiBistens  of  State  shall  give  their 
Mrlce  to  the  Bmperor,  and  be  respomlble  for  it. 

All  Laws.  Imperial  OrdinaAOes,  and  Imperial  Hesortpts  •< 
irhatever  kind,  that  relate  to  the  attatro.«|  the  9tate,  require  the 
countersignature  of  a  Minister  of  State. 
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Art.  LVI. — The  PriTy  Council  shall,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  for  the  orgranization  of  the  Privy  Council,  deliberate 
upon  important  matters  of  State,  when  they  have  been  con- 
sulted by  the  Emperor. 

Chapter  V^ — ^The  .ludicature 

Art.  LVII. — The  Judicature  shall  be  exercised  by  the  Courts 
of  Law  according  to  law,  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor. 

The  organization  of  the  Courts  of  Law  shall  be  determined 
by  law. 

Art.  LVm. — The  judges  shall  be  appointed  from  among  those 
who  possess  proper  qualifications  according  to  law. 

No  Judge  shall  be  deprived  of  his  position,  unless  by  way 
of  criminal  sentence  or  disciplinary  punishment. 

Rules  for  disciplinary  punishment  shall  be  determined  by 
law. 

Art.  LIX. — Trials  and  Judgments  of  a  Court  shall  be  con- 
ducted publicly.  When,  however,  there  exists  any  fear  that 
such  publicity  may  be  prejudicial  to  peace  and  order,  or  to  the 
maintenance  of  public  morality,  the  public  trial  may  be  sus- 
pended by  provision  of  law  or  by  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Law. 

Art.  LX. — ^All  matters  that  fall  within  the  competency  of  a 
special  Court  shall  be  especially  provided  for  by  law. 

Art.  LXI. — ^No  suit  at  law,  which  relates  to  rights  alleged 
to  have  been  Infringed  by  the  illegal  measures  of  the  executive 
authorities,  and  which  shall  come  within  the  competency  of  the 
Court  of  Administrative  Litigation  especially  established  by  law, 
shall  be  taken  cognizance  of  by  a  Court  of  Law. 

Chapter  Vl^--Fin«nce 

Art.  XJOI. — ^The  imposition  of  a  new  tax  or  the  modification 
of  the  rates  <of  an  existing  one)  shall  be  determined  by  law. 

However,  all  such  administrative  fees  or  other  revenue  having 
the  nature  of  compensation  shall  not  fall  within  the  category 
of  the  above  clause. 

The  raising  of  national  loans  and  the  contracting  of  other 
liabilities  to  the  charge  of  the  National  Treasury,  except  those 
that  are  provided  In  the  Budget,  shall  require  the  consent  of  the 
Imperial  Diet. 

Art.  LXin. — ^The  taxes  levied  at  present  shall,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  not  remodelled  by  new  law,  be  collected  according  to 
the  old  system. 

Art.  LXIV.— The  expenditure  and  revenue  of  the  State  require 
the  consent  of  the  Imperial  Diet  by  means  of  an  annual 
Budget. 

Any  and  all  expenditures  overpassing  the  appropriations  set 
forth  in  the  Titles  and  Paragraphs  of  the  Budget,  or  that  are 
not  provided  for  in  the  Budget,  shall  subsequently  require  the 
approbation  of  the  Imperial  Diet. 

Art.  LXy.— The  Budget  shall  be  first  laid  before  the  House 
of  Representatives. 
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Art.  LXVI. — The  expendltulres  of  the  Imperial  House  shall 
bd  defrayed  e-^ery  year  out  of  the  National  Treasmry,  accordinff 
to  the  present  fixed  amount  for  the  same,  and  shall  not  require 
the  oonsent  thereto  of  the  Imperial  Diet,  except  in  case  an 
increase  thereof  is  found,  necessary. 

Art.  LXvn.— Those  already  fixed  expenditures  based  by  the 
Constitution  upon  the  powers  appertainlnsr  to  the  Emperor,  and 
such  expenditures  as  may  have  arisen  by  the  effect  of  Law,  or 
that  appertain  to  the  legal  oblisrations  of  the  Government,  shall 
be  neither  rejected  nor  reduced  by  the  Imperial  Diet,  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  Government. 

Art.  LXVm. — In  order  to  meet  special  requiriements,  the 
Government  may  ask  the  consent  of  the  Imperial  Diet  to  a 
certain  amount  as  a  Continuing  Expenditure  Fund,  for  a  pre- 
viously fixed  number  of  years. 

Art  LXIX. — In  order  to  supply  deficiencies,  which  are  un- 
avoidable, in  the  Budget  and  to  meet  requirements  unprovided 
for  in  the  same,  a  Keserve  Fund  shall  be  provided  in  the 
Budget. 

Art.  LXX. — ^When  the  Imperial  Diet  cannot  be  convoked, 
owinjT  to  the  external  or  internal  condition  of  the  country,  in 
case  of  urgent  need  for  the  maintenance  of  public  safety,  the 
Government  may  take  the  necessary  financial  measures,  by 
means  of  an  Imperial  Ordinance. 

In  the  case  mentioned  in  the  preceding  clause,  the  matter 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Imperial  Diet  at  its  next  session,  and 
its  approbation  shall  be  obtained  thereto. 

Art.  LXXI. — ^When  the  Imperial  Diet  has  not  voted  on  the 
Budget,  or  when  the  Budget  has  not  been  brought  into  actual 
existence,  the  Government  shall  carry  out  the  Budget  of  the 
precedlnfiT  year. 

Art.  LXXn.*>-The  final  account  of  the  expenditures  and 
revenue  of  the  State  shall  be  verified  and  confirmed  by  the  Board 
of  Audit,  and  it  shall  be  Submitted  by  the  Government  to  the 
Imperial  Diet,  together  with  the  report  of  verification  of  the  said 
Board. 

The  organization  and  competency  of  the  Board  of  Audit 
shall  be  determined  by  law  separately. 

Chapter  Vll« — Supplementary  Rules 

Art.  LXXm. — ^When  it  has  become  necessary  in  future  to 
amend  the  provisions  of  the  present  Constitution,  a  project  to 
that  effect  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Imperial  Diet  by  Imperial 
Order. 

In  the  above  case,  neither  House  can  open  the  debate,  unless 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  Members  are  present, 
and  no  amendment  can  be  passed,  unless  a  majority  of  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  Members  present  is  obtained. 

Art.  LXXIV. — ^No  modification  of  the  Imperial  House  Law 
shall  be  required  to  be  submitted  to  the  deliberation  of  th» 
Imperial  Diet. 

No  provldfon'of  theDfesent  Constitution  can  be  modified  by 
the  Imperial  House  Law. 
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▲rt.  LJQCV.--^Q  moflificatloa  can  be  Jlntjrodvood .  inta  the 
GomrUtution,  or  into  the  Imperial  House  Law,  durix>g  tha  time. 
9t  a;BegQzicy. 

-  Art.  liXXVI.— Exlstitier  Hegsl  enactmentB,  mob  as  ^ww^^nesv^ 
latlons,  or  by  whatever  title  thoy  may  be  called,  shftU*  so  £ar  aa 
they  do  not  conflict  .with  the  present  Constitution,  continue  in 
force.' 

All  existing  contracts  or  orders,  that  entail  ohUsatieos  ue>o& 
the  Government  and  that  are  connected  with  Ehspendltureb  shall 
come  within  the  scope  of  Art.  LXVIL 

IL     POLITICS 

Politics  in  every  country  has  Sts.  own  peculiarities,  and  that 
i&  particularly  so  in  Japan.  Her  politice^l  institutions  are  very 
oomplicated,  and  the  political  psychologry  of  her  people  Is  unique 
aAd  extremely  singular.  Hence  it  is  not  a  very  easy  matter  to 
describe  the  working  of  her  government  or  the  political  state  of 
the  country. 

The  principal  Institutions  In  the  constitutional  system  of 
Japan  are  the  Smperor,  the  Privy  Council,  the  Cabinet,  the 
Imperial  Diet,  the  Electorate,  the  political  parties,  and  the  Genro 
or  £21der  Statesmen.  Their  legal  status  and  actual  powers,  and 
their  relations  to  each  other  may  be  briefly  descrtbed  as  followa: 

Tlie    Emperor 

The  legal  status  of  the  Bmperor  under  the  Oohstltutlon,  if 
properly,  interpreted,  does  not  much  differ  from  that  of  any  con«> 
stitutional  monarch,  but  his  influence  over  the  masses  of  the 
people  in  Japan  is  extraordinary  and  without  paralleL  Prlno€l 
Ito,  the  chief  framer  of  the  Constitution,  expomndfl  the  Cgnetitu- 
tlonal  status  of  the  Emperor  with  a  certain  coloring  of  popular 
sentiments:  'TThe  sovereign  power  of  reignhtg  over  and  govern/* 
mg  the  State  is  inherited  by  the  Emperor  from  hia  anceatonii 
and  by  him  bequeathed  to  his  posterity.  All  the  different  .legie^ 
laUve  as  well  as  executive  powers  of  State,  .by  means  of  which 
he  reigrns  over  the  country  and  governs  the  people,  are  united  is 
the  Most  Exalted  Personage,  who  holds  in  his  hands,  as  it  were, 
all  the  ramifying  threads  of  the  political  life  of  the  country, 
just  as  the  brain  In  the  hliman  body  Is  the  primitive  source 
of  all  mental  activity  manifested  through  the  four  limbs  and 
different  parts  of  the  body.'*  Thus  In  theory  the  SSmperor  is 
(Absolute,  and  the  masses  of  the  peoples  in  Japan  believe  him 
to  be  sacred  and  ln\iolable  according  to  the  Itetter-'of.  the  Coa4 
stitution.  But  in  reality,  he  acts  only  by  the  advice  of  tkv 
Prime- Minister  and  occasionally  by  that  of.  the>  BMet  nitiLteemen. 
And  constitutionally  he  is  inviolable  in  the  sense  that  **hie  can  de 
no  wrong."  In  fact,  the  poW>er  h«  actually  exerctaee  In  practioad 
politics  is  by  no  means  greater  than  that  of  the  King  of  BnglanA, 
though  his  influence  owing  to  the  pi?culiar  psychology  of  the 
peos)!^..  ia  no  doubt  far  prreater  than  that  o^  the  British  Cr^wa^ 
and  plays  the  predominant  part  in  Japanese  politics.  »  .  .., 
In  Etaigland. .  eren  the  masseet  possess  knowledge  enouirti  to 
be  aware  that  for  whatever  the  King  doee  or  aays  the  PtMttdm 
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li  .rfttjionnitita.  mhmsfM,  In  J«f«n  Um  vdmU  of  the  lOaUtei^ 
President,  if  put  into  the  mouth  of  tte  £imp/Bror,  beoonfi  tbe 
vf«orda  of  ,  tlu^  £hnp«ror  bii^iuelf,  thu»  lEvesUnir  them  wUh  a 
greater  welirbt  aAd  dignity.  They  become  the  supreme  authority 
of  tbfo  lajvl.  TiieretoKe,  i^  not  eeldom  happens  that  the  Minister - 
President  of  Jaj^aQ,  when  affairs  are  at  a  deadlock,  tries  l>y 
means  of  the  name  of  the  Bmperor  to  evade  his  responsibility, 
or  to  overcome  a  strong  opposition  of  the  people  to  the  Qovern- 
ment«  with  the  obiect  of  maintaining  his  office.  And  that  is  at 
least  one  reason  why  there  stitl  exists  In  Japan  a  constitutitmal 
government  irrespoiistble  to  the  popular  aasembly. 

The  Privy  Covneil 

Next  to  the  Emperor,  the  Privy  Council  in  Japan  occupies  A 
peculiar  position  in  the  constitutional  system  of  her  government 
It  is  not  like  the  Privy  Council  of  Bngland,  out  of  which  the 
British  Cabinet  system  has  groWn,  and  In  which  the  Cabinet 
ministers  have  their  legal  existence.  The  Cabinet  and  the  Privy 
Council  in  Japan  form  two  separate  and  Indefpemdeiit  institu- 
tions. 

The  functions  of  the  Privy  Council  are  «faieflt  o*  a  cowBUJfca- 
tlve  nature.  It  meets  to  deliberate  on  any  important  matter  •of 
State,  when  Its  opinion  is  asked  for  by  the  Bmperor,  and  advises 
him  according  to  Its  lights.  The  principal  matters  <m  which  It 
Is  ustraHy  consulted  are  those  whicfti  coi^  under  the  Jurtsdic- 
tion  of  the  Imperial  House  Law,  all  important  legislation  relat- 
ing to  Articles  of  the  Constitution,  the  isianiing  ef  proda-matiom 
of  the  law  of  siege  and  of  Imperial  ordinances  and  all  the  m&t-' 
ters  relating  to  International  treaties  and  pledcree. 

The  power  of  the  Privy  Coun<?il  Is  lentlrely  of  a  negative  na- 
ture; nevertheless  it  exercises  a  very  strong  power  and  lufhienoe 
In  Japanese  politics.  It  consists  of  2«  members  with  it«  oWb 
President  and  Vice-President.  •  They  are  all  veteran  statesmen 
who  have  played  very  important  parts  in  the  ■admlntetraUos* 
and  thougti  no  lontfer  talrtng  an  acttine*  share  in-  tt,  tteir  a^^e  sad 
position  and  official  experience  entitle  them  to  universal  respect; 
¥^  the  same  reason  they  are  extremely  conservative  in  their 
DoUtlcal  ideas  and  fientlments. 

All  end!  important  acts  of  legislation  relating  t<»  19ie  rights 
and  nbertiesr  of  tiie  people  as  an  Electoral  Keform  Blll^  a  BUI 
FormiAathig  the  Adoption  of  Jury  System,  an  Eduoatftenal  Re> 
lonnBin.  etc,  are  neualTy  sulMnltted  to  the  PHvy  Council,  bsfcviT 
the  Govcrament  introduce  them  to  the  Imperial  Diet.  Ttte  Privy 
Council  is  at  liberty  to  rejetit  fhem  or  to  delay  tiiClr  passass* 
Of  csnrsst  it  Is  as  Idle  Smperor  pleases  cfttber  to  aocept  or  reject 
ttiis  deoisien.  bat  it  may  easily  1>e  seen  how  great  Is  tibe  in- 
taeaoe  vtiftch  tlis  A-hry  dmncfl  can  exercise  on  all  bwiA  iefflsla« 
lion  by  virtue  of  Htb  'dnUbertttiw  lunotiDn.  eoosetiinas  the  Cabl- 
BSt  ufies>  the  powers  of  tite  Privy  Council  as  «i  eonvenietit  sk* 
patient  for  IdUing  meaMiites  it  does  not  really  dcalne  to  briny 
In  to  the  Diet  On  tbe  other  hand/  it  eomatknes  bap^enn  that 
Ike  Privy  Council  prevents  tlie  i^assage  of  sonas  ftmportaot 
veasures  of  the  Coveniuent<  Bat  the  Ftivr  Oonneit  cannot 
meet  on  Its  4ywn  aceeunt,  -  Its  ^ncetin^  beingr  cnUed  by  .the  E3m-< 
peror  en  thn  advice  ,ef  the .  Mintoter-Presidettt.  Ml  the  c;abinet 
■kliilstere   have  Be$i^.> in  the  oouneil .  ctxrofllcio, '  and.   tlierefozii^ 
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It-  H  the  will  of  the  Cabinet  that  ultimajtely  prevallfl,  and  not 
that  of  the  Privy  Council. 

'  As'  to  International  treaties  and  pledges,  the  Privy  Council 
is  alwayd  consulted,  and  it  is  the  only  deliberative  body  in  the 
constitutional  system  of  Japan  that  can  freely  discttss  all  the 
foreign  policies  of  a  Government  with  the  Cabinet,  though  its 
meetings  are  kept  absolutely  secret. 

The  most  important  power  of  the  Privy  Council  is  that  of 
Interpreting  the  Constitution.  In  1927  and  '28  three  important 
cases  were  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  Privy  Council.  The 
Wakatsuki  Government's  Bank  of  Taiwan  rescue  measure  in 
April  '27  was  rejected  on  constitutional  ground,  a  similar  proposal 
made  by  the  succeeding  Cabinet  Was  passed,  and  the  Peace 
Preservation  emergency  ordinance  proposed  in  July  '28  by  the 
dame  Cabinet  was  also  passed. 

The  Cabinet 

Nowhere  in  the  Constitution  of  Japan  is  the  woid  "Cabinet" 
mentioned.  Yet  there  exists  as  a  matter  of  fact  a  collective 
body  of  all  Departmental  Ministers  under  the  presidency  of  a 
Hlnlster-President,  somewhat  like  the  Council  of  Ministers  in 
Belgium,  or  the  British  Cabinet,  for  the  purpose  o£  initiating, 
determining,  or  carrying  out  the  general,  schemes,  and  policies 
of  the  government.  Though  this .  collective  body  known  as  thp 
"l^aikaku,"  meets  to  discuss  and  determine  under  the  guidance  of 
th,e  Minister -President  how  the  Imperial  government  is  to  be 
carried  on  in  all  important  matters  of  State  and  how  to  advis^ 
the  Emperor,  yet  it  has  no  joint  responsibility  as  the  British 
Cabinet  has,  that  is  to  say,  each  Cabinet  Minister  is  not  re- 
»POnaible  for  the  action  of  the  Cabinet  as  a  whole  nor  the 
Qabinet  as  a  whole  for  the  action  of  each  Minister. 

.  As  in  England  the  Cabinet  In  Janan  is  in  reality  the  chief  ex- 
ecatlve  organ  of  the  State,  and  exercises  all  powers  executive, 
legislative,  and  judicial,  which  are  invested  in  the  Crown  by  the 
Constitution,  that  is  to  say,  the  Issuing  of  administrative  and 
•tnergency  ordinances,  the  making  of  treaties  with  foreign  na- 
tions, the  declaring  of  peace  and  war,  the  commanding  of  the 
army  and  navy,  and  the  determining  of  their  organisation,  the 
appointing,  and  dismissing  of  public  officials  (including  ail 
judges  and  procurators  who  hold  office  on  a  life  tenure),  and  the 
fixing  of  their  salaries  and  pensions,  etc.,  aU  of  which  falling 
within  the  executive  function  of  government  are  virtually  conr 
trolled  by  the  Cabinet  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor. 

In  England^  the  Cabinet  Minister  usually  belong  to  one  or 
another  political  party  in  the  House  of  Commons;  and  the  Cabl-^ 
net  is  more  or  less  like  a  committee  appointed  by  a  majority  oC 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  entrusted  with  the  exercise  of  the 
executive  power  of  State,  and  therefore,  responsible  to  Parlla-* 
ment.  In  Japan,  however,  the  Cabinet  Ministers  are  not  always 
party-men;  they  may  hold  their  office  Independent  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  representative  system  of  government 
has  not  yet  developed  in  this  country  to  such  a  stage  as  to  mate 
the  Cabinet  Ministers  necessarily  responsible  to  the  Diet. 

A  certain  brdihance  provides  that  the  Minister  of  War  must 
se  but  a  General  or  Lieutenant-General,  and  *the  Minister  for  the 
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KftTy,  an  Admiral  or^Vlce-Adiiilral*  andr^cause  of  tbla  ordinance 
oocasfonanv  a  queer  phenomenon  crops  up  in  Japanese  poUtlos. 
A.  few  years  ago,  Vlsoovnt  Kiyoura  was  sent  for  to  organise  ^ 
Cabinet,  but  he  fallS»d  in  his  attempt,  for  he  could  not  And  a99 
suitable  Admiral  or  Yice-Admlral  willing  to  become  the  Minister 
for  the  Navy  in  his  Cabinet.  Onoe  the  Salon Jl  Ministry  was 
Ibroed  to  go  out  of  office  because  Marquis  Salonii  refused  tt 
take  up  the  plan  of  adding  two  divisions  to  the  Army.  Thus  In 
Japan  Generals  or  Admirals  at  times  even  sway  the  power  of 
making   or   unmaking  a  Cabinet. 

But  the  above  instances  are  unusual,  and  as  a  matter  of  UlcK 
the  power  and  influence  of  military  men  have  markedly  declined 
Bince  the  memor'\hle  Disarmament  Conference.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  power  of  the  Diet,  particularly  that  of  the  House  et 
Representatives,  is  steadily  growing  so  that  It  Is  now  a  matter 
of  absolute  necessity  for  the  Cabinet  to  control  a  majority  In 
the  Diet,  for  without  Its  approval  no  Important  matters  of  State 
can  be  carried  out. 

The  imperial    Diet 

The  ^Imperial  Diet  is  bicameral,  consisting  of  a  House  of 
Peers  and  a  House  of  RepreFentatives.  The  former  Is  composed 
of  Princes  of  the  Blood,  ordinary  Princes  and  Marquises  who  sit 
by  virtue  of  their  right.  Representatives  of  Counts,  Vi.«counts,  and 
Barons;  Imperial  Nominees  and  Representatives  of  the  highest 
tax-payers* 

With  regard  to  legislative  matters,  ^1  rights  and  powers 
granted  to  the  Diet  by  the  Constitution  are  equally  granted  to 
both  Houses,  except' that  the  Budget  is  to.be  brought  in  first  In 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Thus  the  two  Houses  are  sup- 
posed to  be  coordinate,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  being  con- 
sidered superior  or  subord^ate.  But  it  is  not  so  in  practical 
politics.  Where  there  are  two  chambers  In  a  legislature,  natural- 
ly the  one  or  the  other  becomes  predominant. 

Althf),ugh,  -as  far  as  outward  appearances  go,  the  members 
•f  the  House  of  Peers  occupy  a  better  fortified  position,  for  the 
House  of  Peers  is  not  subject  to  dissolution  as  the  House  of 
Representatives  is,  sret  in  practice  it  is  not  the  former,  but  the 
latter  that  the  Cabinet  regards  with  greater  dread,  holding  it 
more  aggressive  and  powerful,  and  more  difficult  to  control. 
The  fact  is  the  1^5  Imperial  Nominees  in  the  House  of  Peers 
are  mostly  ex- officials  of  government,  who  hold  their  position 
on  a  life  tenure,  while  the  rest  are  aristocrats  either  by  birth 
or  by  wealth.  Hence  their  natural  sympathy  is  always  with  the 
Cabinet  Ministers  Independent  of  and  irresponsible  to  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

In  the  House  of  Peers  there  are  no  political  parties,  so  to 
speak.  Nevertheless  all  Its  members  are  now  politically  divided 
into  six  groups:  The  Kenkyu-kai,  the  Cbawa-kai,  the  Dosei-kal, 
the  Ko^ei-kal.  the  Koyu-kurabu,  and  the  Mushozoku  or  In- 
dependents. Of  course  these  groups  are  not  formed  on  any  de- 
finite *  political  views  or  ideas.  However,  it  can  not  be  denied 
that  there  has  already  appeared  a  strong  tendency  among  the 
peers  towards  forming  political  parties,  especially  among  the 
younger,  active  and  ambitious  members  of  the  House. 
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In  the  Hbine  ^  Xtopresentotbre^  tliefe  are  vMry  eleav-o«t 
divisions;  and  no  matter  lM>«r  many  partlee  there  aro^  the  Heuae 
Is  always '  dlviaeA  tete  two  camps:  the  ffevemment  party  and 
the  opposition,  though  this  party  divlshm  does  set  eenve  from 
any  polltfeal  pvlndple  or  prtnciptes. 

The  lorwer  Hottse  boa  the  power  of  Inittatiye  In  aA  aieAters 
ef  leBTtsIatiott,  hett  its  tegfslatitre  power  is  rather  aesatirve  in 
character,  for  it  is  not  in  Japan  as  in  Kngls.ad  wkhere  a 
raalortty  of  the  Hooee  o<  RcrpreeoitatiTes  aitlmately  coatrola 
the  Cabinet.  It  is  the  Cabinet  tiMLt  j^ets  its  majority  hy  one 
way  or  other.  When  a  political  psurty  in  Japan  supports  the 
sovernmeiit*  it  ie  because  ita  leader  is  the  Prime -Minister  or 
helda  a  certain  portfolio  in  the  Cabinet  Then  again  some 
parties  or  individual  members  sive  support  to  the  sovernroent, 
illinklns  that  they  may  be  able  to  secure  important  office  or 
serve  eome  fecial  interests  by  having  direct  connection  with 
the  men  in  power.  Moreover,  the  government  can  sometimes 
force  them  to  support  its  policies  either  by  intimidation  or 
through  threat  of  dissolution. 

The  Cabinet  Ministera  in  Japan  do  not  therefore  formulate 
the  policies  of  State  in  accordance  with  the  political  programmes 
which  the  parties  supporting  the  government  may  have  laid 
down  at  the -time  of  their  election.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
political  parties  in  Japan  have  no  definite  programmes;  they 
make  no  definite  promises  before  election.  They  know  well  that 
they  cannot  make  their  promises  good,  even  if  they  made  them. 
The  Cabinet  Ministers  have  practically  an  entirely  free  hand  to 
formulate  all  policies  of  State,  and  even  the  government  party 
usually  accepts  almost  blindly  whatev^  the  Cabinet  decides. 
Too  often  the  government  party  is  merely  a  convenient  tool  te 
the  Oabtnet  for  carrying  its  measures  through  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The    Electoral   System 

The  Election  Law  in  Japan  has  a  separate  existence  from 
the  Con8titutl«m;  and  that  is  very  fortunate  for  her,  revision 
having  been  effected  already  three  times  solely  on  account  of 
this  convenient  arrangement.  The  Constitution,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  formidable  document  that  does  not  easily  allow 
modification. 

rmportanrt  featin'o«  f-n  the  original  and  revised  BSlection  Laws 
are  shown  below  In  a  tabulated  form. 

Blector  Candidate    No.  Members 

Age  Tax  Age  Tax 

Original,    1890           25  ¥15  30  ¥lrO  906 

Revised,    1900           „  ¥10  „  none  381 

1^20           „  ¥  3  „  „  464 

1925            „  none  „  „  466 

Voter*  (1000)  Electoral  district 

Original.      1890  500  1-2  mem.  pet  district 

Revised,       1900 l,fiOO  4-12              „ 

1920 2,860  1-2 

1925   18,006  3-6 
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'  '  '*rhe  tast  f  evteion  U  memorctble  ai»  ten  epoch-making  «i^ent  In 
the  democratic  movement  of  Japan  an4  as  a  distinct  triumph 
realized  by  tliose  edpotislngr  ffae  cause  of  tmlT^sal  suflb^ge.  It 
Is  essentially  a  general  manhood  stiflrage  system  somewhat 
limited  in  dj)pttcatlon,  but  as  such  It  occasioned  Intense  contest 
irom'the  42nd  session  C191d-2(y>  to  the  50th  C24<-25)  In  and  ovt  of 
Parliament  b«ftween  the  two  opposing  parties  and  It  even  caused 
at  one  time  the  dissolution  of  the  House.  The  law  as  it  stands 
fa  a  result  of  compromise  at  the  conference  of  the  two  Houses. 


RHVISBD  BL.B2CTION  LAW 

The  features  of  the  revised  election  law  are  outlined  as  fol<* 
lows: 

As  shbwn  above  the  result  of  the  removal  of  the  taac  qua])<» 
flcatlon  has  Increased  the  niimber  of  those  elfglfble  to  franohlse 
to  upward  of  13,000,009  as  against  appro^mately  S^OOO^IKM)  under 
the  former  system.  E^scduding  from  that  flguve  those  who  are 
disqualified  for  franchise  because  of  tbelr  receiving  pubHo  or 
private  reHef  or  help  towards  a  living-  on  acconont  of  pioverty, 
the  number  of  those  entitled  to  vote  will  come  down  to  about 
•.000,000 

Eligibility  for  the  Franchise:— The  right  of  voting  has  been 
extended  to  the  following: 

Students  of  the  Government,  public  and  private  schools; 
Teachers  of  primary  schools;  Shinto  or  Buddhist  priests  and 
othier  persons  engaged  in  religious  work;  Persons  doing  work  for 
the  Qoverument  under  contract;  Government  and  public  officials 
connected  with  election  affairs,  who  have  not  resigned  their 
offices  3  months  before.  (Government  officials  other  than  those 
connected  with  administrative  affairs  of  State  have  no  right  to 
vote.) 

EleotoMil  Di«triGts:^-^The  nsew  law  has  adopted  the  system 
of  middle  electoral  districts,  the  number  of  members  for  each 
district  being  fixed  a;t  8  to  5v  at  the  rate  of  one  member  for  a 
population  of  120.000.  The  former  system  of  independent  elec- 
toral districts  for  cities  has  been  abolished.  In  consequence  of 
the  above-mentioned  change  the  number  of  electorates  has  d'e- 
creased  to  122  from  379  as  under  the  former  system,  while  the 
number  of  members  has  Increased   to  460  from  464. 

Period  of  Election  Campaigiv:— Under  the  former  election 
law  the  period  intervening  between  the  expiration  of  the  term 
of  members  and  the  day  of  the  next  general  election,  or  between 
the  dissolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  next 
general  election  has  been  unusually  long.  The  new  law  has  con- 
slderatrfy  shpctened  the  period.  In  the  case  of  a  dissolution  tho 
general  election  is  to  be  held  within  30  days  from  the  date  of  the 
<l88oHitk>n,  aocording  to  tLe  new  law,  while  in  the  case  of  the 
explrattpn  of  the  m^Kkbers'  term  a  general  election  is  .to  be  heli^ 
on  the  day  following  the  day  when  the  term  expired,  or  within 
B  days  after  the  said  date  in  case  circumstances  njecessitate.  In 
case  the  members'  term  jQxpires  during  the  session  of  the  House 
or  i^lthlQ  25  days  after  the  closing  of  the  session  a  general  elec- 
tion Is  to  be  held  within  80  *ays  after  the  lapse  of  26  days  from 
the  date  of  the  Closing  of  the  session. 
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Candidate: — The  caji<UdateQ  must  send  in  applica,tio]i  to 
ithe  chief  election  commiasioners  within  7  days  before  the  dat^ 
of  the  election,  and  must  deposit  a  sum  of  ¥2,000  either  in  cash 
or  public  bonds  as  security.  In  case  the  number  of  candidates 
falls  short  of  the  fixed  member  of  membem.  to  be  returned  from 
a  certain  electoral  district  the  candidates  will  be  elected  mem- 
|>erB  for  that  district  without  goin^  through,  the  proceedings  pf 
voting. 

Cost  of  Eleetlon: — ^The  new  election.  Uiw  places  certain 
restrictions  on  the  expenses  involved  In  the  election  campaign. 
The  expense  to  be  defrayed  by  a  candidate  is  fixed  at  the  rate 
of  40  sen  for  each  franchise -holder,  and  the  total  amount  of  the 
expenses  is  fixed  at  the  total  number  of  the  franchise-holders 
of  the  slectoral  districts  divided  by  the  number  of  tl)e  parlia- 
mentary members  for  the  districts,  the  remainder  being  multi- 
plied by  40  sen.  The  standard.  flgiu:,e  of  the  total  number  of 
voters  divided  by  the  number  of  members  is  estimated  as  bf^ 
tween  ,25,000  and  80,000,  and  the  amount  ef  the  election  expenses 
Is  roughly  estimated  as  between  ¥12,000  and  ¥15,000.  The  de- 
frayal of  the  election  expenses  is  to  be  in  charge  of  chief  elec- 
tion commissioners  or  those  specifically  designated  by  chief 
election  commissioners.  In  case  the  amount  of  the  expenses  ex- 
pended by  a  candidate  exceeds  the  maximum  limit  The  sleotidn 
of  such  candidate  shall  be  declared  void. 

Strict  Control  over  Campaign: — The  revised  law  does  not 
recognize  the  former  system  of  persons  engaged  in  election 
campaigns,  who,  receiving  fee  or  wages  from  candidates,  occupy 
themselves  in  canvasFlng  among  voters  with  the  object  of  secur- 
ing or  soliciting  votes.  In  the  new  law  only  election  commis- 
sioners and  election  committees,  their  number  not  to  exceed  fifty 
persons,  are  permitted  to  take  part  in  the  campaign.  These  are 
allowed  to  receive  remuneration  from  candidates  to  cover  the 
eost  incurred  or  they  may  be  employed  under  the  wage  system 
by  the  candidates.  The  number  of  election  ofllces  to  be  estab- 
lished by  a  candidate  in  one  elect6ra]  district  Is  limited  to  seven. 
The  new  law  prohibits  the  practice  of  the  *'house-to-houBe  ^all" 
by  candidates  or  their  canvassers  for  soliciting  votes. 

Penal  Provisions: — The  revised  election  law  provides  much 
heavier  penalties  for  the  violation  of  the  law.  Candidates  who 
have  infringed  the  law  are  punished  with  a  fine  of  ¥2.000  or  less 
or  imnrisonment  with  hard  labor  as  the  highest  penalty,  as 
against  the  maximum  amount  of  fine  of  ¥500  and  imprisonment 
■without  hard  labor  of  the  old  law. 


UPPER  HOUSE  REFORM 

Simultaneously  with  the  adoption  of  the  general  manhood 
suffrage  bin  in  the  50th  session  (1924-5>  of  the  Diet  the  reform 
of  the  Upper  Houso  was  effected,  though  naturally  more  limited 
than  that  of  the  other  House.  The  main  points  in  the  reform  are 
ao  follows: 

The  apre-IImit  for  the  members  of  the  order  of  Prince  and 
Marquis  was  raised  to  30  years  from  25  years. 

The  number  of  the  members  of  the  lower  order  has  beeo 
fixed  at  18  for  Counts,  66  for  Viscounts  and  66  for  Barons. 
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The  inclusion  of  4  reprefl^ntativea  of  the  members  of  the 
Imi>erial  Academy  to  be  elected  from  among  the  members  thereof 
by  mutual  election. 

'  The  highest  i&x  paying*  members  in  the  House  shall  he  elected 
from  amonsr  those  paying  direct  national  tax  to  the  amount  of 
¥300  and  upward  in  connection  with  landed  property.  Industry 
or  commerce,  the  age-llmlt  for  such  members  being  fixed  a$ 
ib  years  and  upwardly.  The  number  of  such  members  for  each 
.prefecture  is  limited  to  1  or  2.  according  to  the  size  of  population, 
the  total  number  not  exceeding  66. 

The  appllcatfon  of  the  penal  clauses  of  the  election  lav, 
hitherto  exclnslirdy  applied  to  the  election  of.  the  members  of 
the  Lower  House,  to  the  election  of  the  highest  tax  paying 
members. 

The  cancellation  of  the  7th  Artlole  of  the  Law  of  the 
Houses  providing  that  the  number  of  the  Imperial  nominees  and 
talghest  tax  pasring  members  in  the  Upper  House  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  number  of  the  titled  members. 

The'  period  of  the  examination  of  the  Budget  by  the  tTppef 
House  committee  is  limited  to  within  21  days  as  In  the  caae 
of  the  Lower  House  committee. 

THE  "GBNRO" 

The  "Qenro"  or  so-called  elder  statesmen  aa  a  body  has 
no  constitutional  status,  but  as  surviving  builders  of  the  grand 
work  of  the  Imperial  rehabilitation  half  a  century  ago^  the  CouncU 
of  Oenro  was,  until  the  beginning  of  li)82,  an  important  institH<» 
tlon  in  the  political  system  of  Japan,  though  with  functions  not 
legally  formulated.  It  then  consisted  of  four  elder  statesmen. 
Marshal  Prince  Tamagata,  Prlnoe  Saionjl,  Marquis  Matsukata 
and  Marquis  Okuma.  The  last  mentioned  had  not  often  been 
present  at  ita  conclaves.  With  the  death  of  the  old  Marshal, 
the  doyen  of  the  clique,  of  Marquis  Okuma  early  in  1922.  and 
of  Marquis  (afterward  Prince)  Matsukata  in  July  1924.  the  Influ- 
ence of  the  Oenro  naturally  showed  a  marked  decline.  In  one 
respect,  however,  the  surviving  patriarch  Is  still  made  to  play 
a  highly  important  part  in  directing  the  course  of  affairs  of 
state.  In  Japan  an  outgoing  Premier  resigns  without  recom- 
mending his  successor,  as  the  Ministry  is  not  yet  strictly  respon- 
sible to  the  Diet,  so  that  when  Viscount  Kato  as  Premier  of 
the  Coalition  Ministry  submitted  his  resignation,  the  Prince- 
Regent  sent  an  Imperial  messenger  to  Prince  Saionjl  to  ask  him 
to  recommend  eligible  successors.  It  was  through  his  choice 
that  the  Viscount,  it  is  understood,  was  ordered  to  reorganize 
his  cabinet.  .  The  idea  seems  to  be  entertained  seriously  in  some 
circles  that  the  Genro  system  should  be  kept  up  and  that  a 
new  council  composed  of  less  old  retired  statermen  but  of  estab- 
lished prestige  should  be  ^creat^d  to  take  the  place  of  the  vener- 
able survivor.  The  notion,  however,  has  met  with  a  cool  re*  • 
ception,  if  not  a  scoffing  criticism  from  the  public  and  has  aj^ 
parently  been  given  up.  ..tizedbyGoOglc 
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•   -    ATHB  POUTIiCAL.  PARiriBS     ^ 

The  representative  system  of  Japan  dates  fi*o«i  18M^  tntt  th« 
history  of  poUtXeal  pities  is  auicb:  earlier.  Tlie  JI]ni-to 
<7^U)erals).  was  the  first  political  party  and  was  organized  by 
.the  late  Count  Itagraki  and  his  followers  in  IS&O,  to  be  followed 
two  years  later  by  the  jCaisbin-.to  (ProgrressJve*)  formed  by  the 
late  Marquis,  then  Count  Okuma.  ^pth  upheld  jthe  cause  o^ 
tlberty  and  ^t-ogress,  the  only  dlrferehce  being  iiiaX  th6  former 
wei*e  more  riidical.  As  An  org^n  of  coft^ervatlve  fehd  but-featicfi-atlfe 
element  the  Telsel-to  (Imperialists)  was  treated  8^(m  aftw,  b^ 
«ir  all  111%  f  oSMrih^  xSSfh  be«to^(»«d  ^p6h'  it»  ffft&ktih,  H  &iled 
1»  rallirt:  any  «)f^ab  suppbrt  of  the  nuMlc  and  Mttn)0v^iKnd  Iti  IMC 

fikrd  and  hin^t  wa6  t^e  cathpalgm  which  the  Liberate  %a^ 
agrainst  bureaucracy  and  militarism.  Not  unfrequently  they  €rvMk 
rdiloi^d  t»  vtoMnt  mefaj^ttrte  ii^lntft  fbeir  piG^lioal  oppOlients 
^ho,  en«k>enohM  in  Iheit^  TornUlabte  sttoiigfioftdv  treated  ibmfk 
with  mef«jilbBs  sev<0rlty^  R  was  a  orltitsal  mottient  te  tlie  hto«- 
tory  of  Japan.  Fortunately  Japaai  had  at  that  time  An  en* 
lightened .  sovereign  In  Meiji  Tenno  who  on  tbe  advice  oC  the 
late  Prince  IXo,  his  most  trusted  counsellor,  made  a  solemn 
pledge  In  1881  tO  establish  constitutional  government  within 
ten  years.  The  heated  and  dangerous  political  agitAtlon  was 
thus  diverted  to  the  constructive  work  of  preparation  and  train- 
ing for  the  eagerly  antioipatedday.  The  history  of  our  political 
parties  from  the  convoking  of  the  first  Diet  in  1890  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  4th  Ito  Cabinet  in  1900  may  be  summed  up  In  a 
tb'ir  WttMs.  IH-  the  ft^art:  iJfew  years  the  BureAucrfttlfc  Tioveniment 
Hftd  t)6!T'ticM  f^liytf^  we¥e  klmost  itiroceftiMtable;  ih  the  »^cftiti[ 
MtA^,  either  «?»ititiiBt«d  o^  tir«^  of  Ih^^Mshht  taHf%,  ^t^  tw« 
bebanM  inofe  ntatable,  eiitedPted  «<9ftie  Mrt  tof  unflei^«ihd9h|tt  huM 
a.  partldl  «MAll(il»«  CUMHit  was  fbrined  finst  by  ltd  with  ItrnJ^nJUn 
followers  aftd  *next  b^  Mkteutata  ^Ith  Olrahilk'e  Kais]iaii«4b 
<I*ro8i'edMlve6)k  The  twb  trials  f&iled  miserably  owing  te  tUb 
'Ivn^ng  tausploion  WhMi  .the  bureAuoitttic  and  |>ar«y  adherents 
bad  fetalAed  towards  eaoh  «ther.  Th«  twa  bmreaneratlc 
mdministratfons  that  Mh>wed  bad  <mly  served  to  briaK  into 
altianoe  the  followers  of  the  two  leaders  to  fight  the  bureau<»ratSc 
.firovernment.  The  Opposition  tactics  worked  with  oomplete 
success  in  the  Houae  o^,  Representatives  thou^^  at  the  cost  of 
Inviting  dissolution  pn  each  occasion.  Then  occurred  an  interest- 
ing episode  in  the, constitutional,  history  of  Japan.  The  bureau- 
crats at  the  instance  of  Ito  decided  to  recommend  Okuma  and 
Itagaki  to  the  Throne  to  form  their  joint  cabinet,  and  thus  for 
tii.e  first  tifne  partymen  were  placed  in  the  responsible  position 
of  conducting  national,  administration,  feefore  forming  the 
Cabinet  the  two  parties  dissolved  themselves  and  were  brought 
together  under  a  new  standard  named  "Constitiitlonal  ^any**. 
^he  chairs  of  the  ministries  of  Army  and  Navy  W6re  filled,  as 
*t6  the  case  eVen  today,  with  prominent  t>ersohkg^te  in  the  respee- 
tlve  services,  but  otherwise  the  change  was  distinctly,  detndcwitie. 
However  this  Cabinet  could  hot  last  mor^  than  six  mbttths;  ft 
vsrtimbied  through  the  jealbtfsy  6f  the  liibe^al  and  Ptogi^eW!^ 
elements  tor  share  tSf  offlcia!  pewen  the  noh -party  holdert  of  tl* 
^Wt)  fserti^e  fehftirt  fwinivi*  the  frictreh.     »  -  >■  • 

Thus  put  to  test  and  proved  wanting  the  Bureaucrats  could 


8fliiifiid0trati<Mi>a4f  tlM  e#«iitrA  ftdd  ff!i»m.!ba96  40  1A14  tfbe  pmHywmm, 
liM  to  vl«fv^  with  imtxotant  rase'  eight  ItNitfeauoratfc  «iliiitttvl«t 
•toOaocdfaifl  oA«^  ftfter  asiotlMr  ao  that  the  aix  motttha'  mlaendito 
ta:0»rt»ixt  as  jfdnfcftoIstffatmrB  ottrit  them  fiia*e«»  tsmn  ywx»  ^ct 
h«RiilftfttfoB    aiid>  Mbs9rvt«Ace  .4n   sttpporterB    otf    one  <^m   athftr 

WheWt  f>«  th«  denize  tyf  tire  greit  Melji  ttntio.  Who  Jiad 
walui%ily  k>reftfw«d  1^  '♦tetfetWB  rt!SgLteA*ften  as  ltd  atjd  •  Yamaguta 
^  iJiiWy  *eli«6f».  tft%  *rtr  «aA&i*rtf  Mrtl*tty  wtts  formed  tdth  fto 
Ijartfaorfev  ^ftiRy»(rflMr  rh  ttta  »*tts^.  i*w  <)ttrtyrtmn  tiottltJ'  no  lotigw 
t6ferttttt  a  V*«!ilu^Wrtic  ftf^ittie.  't«t-!f"  p^t^titr  dl^tontent  btirst 
«ip  Ifn  the  »'«lhrftf  t*e'  CbAafttftitlirtn^  atgitiitloii.  antl  the'Goverttwieirt 
"^ras  yjv^rtlHhowtt.  *^lhl*'aft4•^  Jonfe  tWtftlngr  dhttnii  fcftmed  Md  2nd 
"CdWnet  Wfth'hi*  ^Mii  fblMtc^rer.  ft  Ha*  a  po^ft^rhir  backing  fti 
th^'  H©uste,.  hni  ftftcr  Wb  ^AAts'aM  a  hhtt  Yt  fell  ovei*  th^ 
file^iott  iscahdail  afftefr.  ft  tiWirf  ati<jceetS«tf  bfy  a  reaxitionai^ 
a«lmlYi!«tktfwi  h««idM  br  MAifshaf  rPei^tWHl  wftfr  was  siitipotted 
tjy  th^  Si^iyir-fcai  \ina^  tetwi:,  laic  stecbnd  lai-grest  party  in  the 
Huuafe'.  WlWH  tfw  «r^tff«^-«rtat»rtn*in  ^i-aiA  to  resrt^n  owih^  to  his 
igtkywflD^  uft»i6pMHai*lty  «»  i«c^uWt  of  Ihw  *l5!te^kc6  loans"  And 
%Btft<Atm»  tbtf  *»5left  W«r'  !h  A*grtfa«  1#18?.  Ift^  with  approval  o* 
ttte  <&«tir»'  PiboMMleiMFM!  RaMb  <air  frfsr  sififtf^^saot'.  rPh«  Ham  Cabhtet 
>«%*  the  llttil  g6veHlim€ftt  titf««hr  a  ^nrnion^  ptemf^r,  and  K 
Wd9Bga  as  tlVMigfr  flVft  «6rtn«!»6  i^  cnMistftutto«iM  pollttea  hadF  regrained 
a  Manual'  «:¥^yfe.  B^  i)ii»V6d  a  tidttsumMa^e  ^arty  leader,  dfs- 
%0IVMF  t9vd  ll«wse  W^f^tt  th»  ^OlprpdMldft '  ihm»d^<!ed  the  Manhood 
mill)n«6  blR.  I*fai6-  ««tt«ral"ef^t'i0h  of  M*y  19^0  secured  hf^ 
^ptmi  nt  MAtlft  dUt  df  <th«  tiftCiU  4«4.  The  Yintlnrely  death  of  th^ 
^eti»raa  liesM^r  la  19^^.  IftSU  by  a  boy-assaMln's  hand  caused 
«eM<ma  shattfair  \*ty  ih^  stablffty  W  tmts  predominant  parny/'fot- 
Baron  <now  liA^.^  TiOtahafthl  failed  to  eortimahd  undivided  dte'wy- 
^oft  Of  ifhe  tahk  aiMf  ASe/  aad  hfs  cabinet  T^^ted  only  sTx  mbnfth^ 
^Wfhg'  to-  IHM^hM  ffls8eh6f6n.  it  Was  VMlowed  by  the  Ihr^ 
^tanstehdent  konrineta  ^  AiSHai.  Kam,  Adnv.  Count  TamaMot^  and 
•Tia.  ^yovitttL  Tfhb  foAnation  of  the  la^t  cabinet  was  a  sl^ol 
for  the  snidtildterlMir  tL^tttte  of  »s^on«ent  between  the  t&hYirrA 
f6!»6W^ris  dr  "th^  h*W  Seiya-Raf  ^kletf  and  th^fr  oijponents  to 
Viliil  Up.  The  fsslw  was  whether  the  party  shoaid  effect 
una^WtandftifiT  with  the  Klyoura  grovemment  or  whether  to  Wht 
It  oil  Cdnstitutfonal  rroand,  and  et^nitaaUy  those  who  declaimed 
in  favor  of  the  Government  seceded  on  the  eVe  <Rf  the  geherai 
extraordinary  electloa  and  organized  their  own  party  <}aUed 
^eJya-Honto,  while  those  who  atrenuoasly  exposed  this  temp^ia^ 
Ing,  poUcy  arranged  some  oomproofiise  with  their  fei?«ier  ^Itvalfi 
the  Kensei-Kai  the  better  to  conduct  the  eleeticm  «K>ntest  agaia^ 
tho  common  enemy  the  Ministerial  Seiyi4'^hontot  By  iKoayof 
fate  -the  Ministerialists  wece  defeated  in  the  election  and  this 
.Klyoiura  .Cabinet  withdrew  and  was  succeeded  by  .the  .Kanae^-fca*:- 
Seiya-kai  Coalitkm  Cabinet  as  the  Ist  Kato  (Vlsoouat^Miaiatry. 
U  speakf;  volume  for  the  greatness  of  JUbxu  as.par^y  leader  that 
tha  afddeo  disappearance  of  •  his  ooiattromng  hand  f rem  -the 
Parliaiaentary  aftaga  eausad  aerlous  distocatiaa  not  only  a£.  the 
Selyu-kai  but  of  ther  riyals  the  Keasei-'kai.  The^l«#sra£.^&l^ 
tvained  pUot  drove  <^e  Seiara^kai  seeeders  to  the  mortifyims^^tatx* 
<a  atray  party,  far  ^hapghr  In  iifira5?jric«rl  ^^ep^th  ri^c^rt^  Hou^ 
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th^y  were  next  t»  the  Kensel^lcai'  bdit  superior  to  the  Aetyii^kai; 
tbejr  were  obliged  to  madntain  the  attltcnSe  of  iiAutralty  to  both; 
If  not  a  bit  more  friendly  to  the  former' than  to  the- latter.  The* 
preeenoe  of  this  lar^  anomalous  party  was  largrefty  responsible 
tor  the  kaleidoscopic  chancre  that  has  marked  the  party  politics 
of  Japan  recently.  The  1st  Kato  (Vis.)  Cabinet  havlnsr  beedr 
created  from  the  temporary  combination  of  the  Kenset-kal  and' 
tha  3eiyu-kal  to  flerht  the  super-party  Kiyoura  Cabinet,  it  was 
a  foregone  conclusion  that  as  soon  as  its  raison  d'etre,  the 
overthrow  of  the  Kiyoura  Cabinet,  disappeared  it  should  coUapset. 
.This  occurred  in  1925  on  the  ostensible  ground  of  difference  of 
views  over  the  reform  taxation  measure  but  really  from  the 
deeper  cause  of  inherent  rivalry  between  the  two  partiea  With 
the  formation  of  the  2nd  Kato  Cabinet  in  August  1925  with  his 
own  followers  the  Kensei-kai  at  last  returned  to  power  after* 
having  patiently  waited  for  a  turn  of  fortune  ten  years.  The 
jdeath  of  Premier  Kato  after  a  short  illness  and  the  creation  of 
another  Kensei-kai  Cabinet  by  Mr.  Wakatsukl,  his  immediate* 
lieutenant,  did  not  particularly  afCect  the  status  quo  of  the 
three  leading  parties,  Kensei-kai,  Seiyu-honto  and  Seiyu*kaL 
The  second  remained  as  political  waifs,,  to  side  at  one  time  with 
the  Ministerialists  and  then  to  renew  reconciliation  parleys  with 
the  former  comrades  the  Seiyu-kai  which  was  now  led  by 
General  Baron  Tanaka  as  successor  of  Mr.  Takahashl.  This 
abnormal  phenomenon  was  at  last  dispelled  when  the  Wakatsukl 
Government  resigned  over  the  Bank  of  Taiwan's  Relief  Measure 
which  the  Privy  Council  disapproved  on  constitutional  ground  and 
when  Baron  Tanaka  as  leader  of  the  Seiyu-kai  w^  ordered  to 
form  a  ministry.  The  occasion  served  for  the  Kensei-kal  and 
the  Seiyu-honto  to  effect  formal  combination  and  to  organize  a 
■new  party  called  "Hikken  Mlnseito"  (Constitutional  Democratic 
Party).  In  anticipation  of  the  coming  development  some  22  M.P.s 
and  other  notables  identified  with  the  Seiyu-honto  went  over  to 
tbeir  original  camp,  but  the  Minseito  still  outnumbered  the  rival 
party,  as  it  commanded  226  seats.  The  party  composition  of  the 
House  was  thus  clearly  divided  between  the  two.  main  bodies, 
for  the  only  minor  groups  worth  mentioning  were  Mr.  Muto's 
.(President  of  Kanegafuchi  Cotton  Mill)  eight  or  nine  followers 
in  the  House  styled  Business -men's  party,  .the  temporarily 
organized  Shlnsel  Club  counting  26,  and  some  20  independents, 
Mr.  Inukai's  coterie  having  practically  disappeared  with  his  going 
over  to  the  Seiyu^kal. 

Proletarian  Parties. — ^Amidst  these  ceaseless  changes  In  the 
composition  of  the  existing  parties  the  rapid  march  of  demo»* 
cratic  movement  and  the  enactment  of  the  Manhood  Suffrage 
Liaw  In  1928  were  signalized  by  the  birth  of  several  Proletarian 
parties  as  Shakai  MInshu-to  (Social  Democratic  Party  upholding 
Fabian  ideas).  Rodo  Nomln-to  (Labor  Farmers  Party),  Nlhon 
Nomln-to  (Japan  Farmers  Party),  and  Nihon  Rono-to  (Japan 
Labor  Farmers  Party).  Their  numerical  strength  in  the  national 
chamber  counts  aA  yet  only  eijgrht  but  they  are  expected  to  rise  to 
a  great  power  in  near  future.  Of  the  four  Proletarians  the  flrst 
'organized  by  such  intellectuals  as  Mr.  Abe,  formerly  Prof,  at 
Waseda,  and  Mr.  Suzuki,  President  of  the  Federation  of  Japanese 
L.abor«»r«  ov^^rshadows  th«*  other  sections  in  4nflu<»ncp.  and  though 
their  following,  abont  75,000,  may  be  less  than  that  ot  some 
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^thei^  they  are  far  more  compact  and  wcdl  ^rgaolsed^ .  Th9 
other  Proletarians  :are  fluotuatJbis  and  xnay  he  broadly  divided 
between'  Uioae  advocating  extreme  vlewa  tinged  reddUh  and 
others  staadins  midway  between  theiA'  and  th«  Fabians.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  Rodo  Nomin  wa^  ordered  dissolution 
hy  the  Home  Minister  in  192S  cm  tiM  dbavse  ol  holding  com* 
mtmlstic  Ideas  atnd  henee  <iinbveniirvwf  otxhe.  ii«liona)>  poUtar. 
They  were  e«ven  8USQ>eoted  of  baing  moffe  or  l^ss  supported  hgr 
the  Russian  Third  InterrfatioinaL  r  -  The:  idea.,  to  Ivlng  t4ie!  'Pvo^ 
letarians  axelnslv^  of  the  Lefttfroup  tinto  a  woeklog -.body  of 
federation  have  been  repeatedly  diaeussed*  but  U,  atiU  remaini 
in  theory. 

Sei3ru-kai. — ^The  creation  of  the  Selyu-kai  by  the  late  Prince 
Ito  in  1900  forms  a  distinct  chapter  m  the  history  of  Japan's 
party  politics,  it  marking  a  notable  departure  in  the  attitude  of 
both  the  bureaucratic  statesmen  and  partymen  towards  each  pther 
and  the  adoption  of  a  nefw '  conclilatory  policy  In  place  of  the 
cat-and-dog  life  they  had  long  led.  The  Liberals,  Count  Itagakl's 
pioneer  organization,  formed  a  nucleus  of  the  enllglitened  states- 
man's party  which  was  also  joined  by  a .  section  of  Okuma's 
followers  and  others,  so  that  it  commanded  an  absolute  majority 
In  the  lower  House.  The  SeiyU-kai's  flirst  Ministry  under  Ito 
did  not  last  more  than  two  years,  for  what  with  the  opposition 
of  Peers  and  militarists  and  next  desertion  of  members  of 
questionable  loyalty,  its  power  was  weakened.  Then  in  1903  Ito 
had  to  exchange  his  pos.t  as  leader  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
Privy  Council  held  by  prince  Saionji,  and  the  latter  led  the  party 
till  l9l'4.  The  chair  was  next  filled  by  Mr.  Hara,  and  during 
the  seven  years  of  his  leadership  the  Selyu-kai  reigned  supreme, 
all  too  overwhelmingly.  Naturally  the  masterful  leader  made 
himself  an  object  of  implacable  hatred  and  unbounded  dread  to 
his  political  foe,  this  eventually  costing  him  his  Ufe  by  a  boy- 
assassin's  dajBTger.  From  the  untimely  death  of  Hara  on  4  Nov., 
'21  till  the  terrible  split  of  the  party  in  January  '24  the  hlstoiir 
of  the  Seiyu-kai  was  one  of  repeated  troubles  and  internal  dis- 
integration. The  resignation  of  the  leadership  by  Mr.  Takahashl 
in  1926  in  favor  of  Gen.  Baron  Tanaka  somewhat  improved  tho 
situation  as  it  Induced  a  number  of  the  seceders  to  come  back. 
The  Party's  strength  in  the  House  still  fell. below  the  Kensei-kal, 
and  was  brought  practically  to  a  tie  by  the  general  election  of 
1928.  The  Party  appears  to  be  far  from  stable  an^  settl^ 
internally,  and  loud  voice  of  discontent  is  still  heard  over  the 
Baron's  high-handed  recommendation  of  h^  personal  friends  to 
the  Ministerial  and  other  important  posts.    - 

Minsei«-to. — This  is  a  party  created  In  1927  on  the  union  of 
the  Konsel^kal  and  theSeiyu-honto,  the  former  being  historically 
composed  of  the  followers  of  Okuma,  Katsura,  and  Inukal. 
Katsnra's- party  was  called  the  Doshi-kat,  and  when  the  Prince 
died  without  seeing  the  bright  day  for  his  party,  the  leadership 
'Of  the  party  fell  naturally  upon  Viscount  Kato»  a  deputy  leader. 
The  party  supported  Marquis  Okuma  when  he  organised  a 
'Cal^inet  in  1914,  &nd  Viscount  Kato  was  given  the  post  ef 
'Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.'  In  th&  general  election  that  was 
held  in  1915  nnder  the  Okuma  Cabinet,  the  Inftuenoe  of  the  party 
•almost  sw^epit  the  whole  country.  The  name  of  th»  party  was 
•then  changed  to  Kensei-kal.    At  the  time  of  the  •downfialt  dt  the 
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Okuma:  Mlatfittty,  In  1916,  the>(iQMn«l-'kBt  Btttim^fO  a  mfidojrtty  In 
Ifie  illoufle  of-  tRepreaestcvthnBs.  but  in  thc!  fireoieraK  leleotiona  of 
ifff7  lufta  '292(H  the  partyfB  dorengtta  wa»  muoh.  reaiwed,  and  it 
Iliad  oifly  (»)#  Mata  to  ttoe  ORcowe  a;!  tha  beglnntoip  oC  the  4Sth 
Iseeelon,  te  (be^  fftlll  ^ffurther  <V7ealuned  'during  that  fiesdloik  Jb 
the  «ene»al  eleetlOEn  tft  Mijy  1924  the:  party  .pvbmed  from  tbe 
desperate  oon^eet  fought  between  the  Belyu-bai.aad  Its  desexteoi 
fbe  Selyu-^konte,  >and  came  out  relatively  the  ^tronirest  forcre  On 
the  'Htyase.  ttr.  ISamAcuehl  sueoeaded  tAn  Wakat^uki  as  IbbOat 
^  the  pavty  ^n  May,  and  the  latter  and  Mr.  "Sokcoiiami,  :£ormerl(r 
fender  of  iSeisru-honto,  were  appointed  ^dvieens. 


TANAiKA  MINISCPRY 


The  resignation  of  the  ^jOtatauki  Cabinet  pn  Apj^l  18w  1927 
.pxer  the  B^nlc  of  Taiwan's  Emergency  Imperial  Ordinance  whicb 
vaa  disapproved  on  April  17  by  the  Privy  Council  was  followed 
by  the  ^ormat^on  on  the  aoth  of  the  Seiyu-kal  Government  under 
.General  Baro^i  Gl-lchi  Tanalipa,  leader  of  the  Selyu-lwa,  the 
;9ecQnd  largest  poUtical  party  in  the  House,  the  composition  aX 
Its  formjol  Installation  beiijyg  as  foUoWiS:-^ 

Premier     General  Baron  Gl-lchl  Taiiaka> 

Member  of  House  of  Peers 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs Do. 

Minister  of  Home  Affairs Br.   Kisaburo   SuzuHl»   Ml^mber 

of  House  of  Peers 

Minister  of  Finance Koreklyo  Takahashl,  M.P. 

Minister  of  War General  Toshlnorl  Shlr^kawa 

Minister    of  .Navy Admirail  Keisuke  Qkada 

Minister  of  Ju9tice Dr.  Toshimichl  Hara 

"Minister  of  Education Chuzo  Mitsuchl,  M.t». 

Minister  of  Agr.  &  Forestry...  Teijiro  Tamamoto,  M.P. 

Minister  of  Com.  &  Industi^y .^  Tokugoro  NakahashI,   M.P. 

Minister  gf  C(^mmunication8 . . .  Keisuke  Mochlzukl,  M.P. 

Minister  of  Railways Heikichl  Ogawa,  M.P. 

About  one  month  after  the  creation  Mr.  Takahashl 
resigned  and  the  vacated  chair  was  filled  by  l^r.'  Mltsuchl> 
Educatibn  Minister,'  the  latter  post  being  gflven  to  Dr.  MizunQ, 
formerly  Home  Minister  In  the  Teraudhl  Minlsti'y.  In  May  1938 
Suzrtfki  'Yesigrted  at  his  own  request",  but  really  to  placate  those 
Independents  who  threatened  to  support  the  Opposition's  non- 
>oonfldenoe  motion  Introduced  about  the  sanre  time,  the  Indepen- 
idiaiUia  themeelveft  eotertalnlsig  ffaitter  grievance  against  the  Home 
.Xtnietep  for  bia  sieged  Interfes-ense  in  the  latest  general  elnotloa. 
9Hie  Premier,  who  had  repeatedly  declared  to  move  by  the  'ffill 
tin  the-8Wne«-boat"  policy.  Wjas  Oibliged  to  leave  the  iHeone  Minister 
ita  hlB  tate  in.  order  to  save  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Mochizuhl,  Minister 
^f  'Qtimmuaioations.  was  transferred  as  I>r.  Suzuki's  auccessor 
'•^hlie^  Mr.  Kuhar^.,  a  oopper  millionaire  and  personal  friemd  of 
'ttse  Premtei*.  was  given  the  chair  vacated-  by  Mr.  MoohiBtdd. 
rSc.  ^Mjizuao  w^o  was  opposed  to  Mr.  Kuhara's  esitny  was  dhllgeia 
'to  resiffii  and  he  was  suooeeded  by  Mr.  Kazue  Sboda.  Minlstar 
ffff  IRlaftnoA   in    tihe    T^rauohi    Ministry    and  .aasociated-  in  'tbe 
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popular  memory  with  what  Is  known  as  the  "disgracefM- fMMf . 
'f4«  Kuliara,  afZ^v  also  ir^uped  tl)e  «^ces«ipn  of  lifr.  S^  Itoizuml. 
chl««  iHiip,  from  the  party,  white'  the  Ed«ca|teiir  MixiMufm 
reiAffitaflon  IttrUefl  the  opposition  ttt  the  P^ertf  and  ^  ttV>alMV  •§ 
ImpMte)  TokiNh  Ufiiver8ity,.Birofe4iflf)i'Oi»p4fffMMVit  «(  ^)m»  l»9r<^<4Mk 
*'9nipetrpr's  grraceful  words"   incident. 


CABINEVr  iUfANfififi  SINQM:  a^8& 


.  It  UriU  be  seen  from  th%  foMvwlttfer  table,  ef  caMnat  < 
ilnlia  1A$5  th*  i^weauoB^UO'  ttates^i^  mo^aMa|zeg.  tn^  i^ctmUUii*. 
tratlon  till  the  formation  of  the  let  Olmma  Cal»iiiat  in  Juna  • 
ISftUt  U  wa's  the  first  Cabinet  orranlzed  H^m^  the,  Vtipty  lliia% 
but  unfi)rtunately  it  collapsed  after  a  short  existenea  fvom  inter- 
nal d&«lien3it[>n,  oi  the  two  rival  parties  that  had  Cef»partti4l3» 
sunk  their  difference  to  uphold  the  common  cause  of  party 
politics.  Then  followed  the  sncoesston  of  eablnets  either  purely 
bureaucratic  or  with  a  thin  veneer  of  party  element,  Oi  th« 
in  ^idmlnisiirAtfOD;?  that  tv^^  l*  ipow^  tnm  the  fait  of  the  Okuma 
Cattoet  dAWA  i^  the  fpriRAiion  of  Ue  2ivl  K«to  C$^l^in«t,  sevca 
were  purely  (Mimaucralte  aad  thi%  ollher  nine  laixed.  j8q  jta^r  t44| 
Hara  Ministry  and  its  extension,  the  Takahashi  Minfstry,  have 
risen  tfij  the  Mgkest  leve^  •ccessihla  to  pavty  politics,  wulf^r  t)i^ 
peqiiUsuriy  complicated  circumstances  in  which  various  political 
9r^ani^tlons  work  in  Japan.  The  Hara  Administration  is  note- 
vtarthx^  as  the  first  Cabinet  of  Japan  i^ormed  by  an  av<»wed  99^3/^ 
Suiyu-I^i  teadav  and  am  wntttled  eammonar* 
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in.     IMPERIAL.  DIET 

Th«  House  of  Poors. 

The  House  of  Peers  is  composed  of  (a)  Princes  of  the 
Blood;  (b)  Peers  of  the  order  of  Princes  and  Marquises  who  are 
to  sit  In  the  House  by  virtue  of  their  rights  when  they  attain  the 
age  of  thirty;  (c)  Representatives  of  the  Peers  of  the  order  of 
Counts,  Viscounts  ajnd  Barx)ns,  who  are  elected  from  among  their 
respective  orders;  (d)  Men  ot  erudition  or  of  distinguished  ser- 
vices nominated  by  the  Emperor;  <e>  Four  members  of  the 
Imperial  Academy  elected  'from  among  the  members  thereof  and 
nominated  by  the  Emperor;  (f).  Representatives  of  the  highest 
tax  payers  eleeted  by  means  of  mutual  election  from  among  the 
highest  tax  payers  in  each  prefecture,  the  number  thereof  bebig 
fixed  as  one  or  two  for  eadh  prefecture.  The  number  of  members 
repreoeiittng  each  of  three  inferior  orders  of  the  Peerage  Is 
fixed  as  18  for  Counts,  66  for  Viscounts  and  66  for  Barons.  (Fur* 
ther  details  are  given  elsewhere  In  this  chapter.    Ed.  J.  Y.  B.) 

The  House  was  composed,  on  Aiirll  20,  1*928,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  convocation  of  thq  55th  session,  as  follows: 


Princes  of  Blood. 

Princes    

Marquises   

Counts    


....J.     20 

15 

31 

18 

Viscounts ,.  '  66 

Barons    : 65 

^he  present  President  of  the  House  is  Prince  I.  Tokugawa 
(appoinjted  Ut  1903),  and  Vice-President  Marquis  M.  Hachisuka 
(appointed  ki  1924),  Chief  Secretary  being  T.  Naruse. 


Imperial  Nominees 120 

Imperial  Academy  Members      4 
Highest  Tax  Paying  Mem- 
bers         66 

Total    406 


House.' Off  ReproMntativos 

•According  to  the  hew, election  law  passed  in  the  50th  session 
of  the  Imperial   Diet   in  1926,   which   was   put   in   force   in   tb^    y]r> 
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geneocW  eleqUwi  ;H<4d  W  ''Wf,  tbe  House  fB  composed .  pt 
members  elected  by  male  Japanese  subjects  of  not  less  than  25 
yearly  Dt  age,  wifo  fire  qualffled  for  eligibility  to  Uie  tranchlsd 
with  some  exceptfoQB.  The  whole  country  is  divided  Ittto  119 
el««tiPYai  distriet«p  ^'prmosafmd  other  colonies  toetsr  «xeHiAM^ 
of i  Mumie,  eaelft  iftisli^ct  returning  from  3  to  5  members  to  the 
HottM,.<tnd  tot^.  ^nmber  bf  members  Is  fixed  at  4tl6.  A  general' 
el«oUo9  Vs  to  takf  ijO^ce  every  tpur  ye^a^,  and  eleoUpn  J8..cwri«4 
on  by  «if:ret  bajlot.  one  vg4»  tor  one  mub.  The  a:lotlng  .aX..se«4B» 
by  th^  J^w  of  1900  was  305  fqr  the  rural  districts  ajid  75  for  tiifi^ 
uvliA^  di43tricts,  while  it  stands  now  at'  8«2  and  112  respectively. 


SMftiofis  of  HouM  mnd  PiMolutioH 


Ttie  <:hrono)ois^ical  lists  of  sessions  of  the  Lower  Hmtse  from 


the    ftrst  is    as 

toUo ws;    tt^o»e 

marhied    ♦    bein«r   ttw   disfuav^^ 

sessi(»n«:«— 

atmioD 

VBriod  uf  flittiDg 

mM-Fircaldait 

1st  .. 

..29  Nov., 

1890—  8  Mar., 

'91  -1 

*a^     Nakajima. 

•  2nd.. 

..29  Nov., 

•91—25  I?e.c, 

Tsuda. 

3rd... 

.   6  May, 

'92 — 15  June, 

'92     t:  Hoshi. 

Bone. 

4th... 

.29  Nov., 

'92—  1  Mar.. 

'93             Do. 

Kusumoto. 

♦  5th... 

.28  Nov.. 

'9*-4W  Dec. 

'»«•    KHlBumoto. 

I.  Abel. 

♦  6th... 

.16  May, 

'94—  3  June, 

'94             Po. 

|^.K9.t»olca. 

7th... 

.18  Oct.. 

'94—22  Oct^ 

'94  1 

ath,,, 

.24  Dec, 

'94—^7  Mar., 

'95  .      i>o: 

0,  i$jtiiixi^a». 

'  9th... 

.28  Dec, 

•ft6— 39  Mar^ 

•96  . 

aOth.-. 

.25  Dec. 

•96—24  Mar.. 

'97  1 

•Uth,.. 

.24  Dec^ 

'97-25  Dec, 

.gy  '  K.  Hatoyama.        l>o. 

n^th.,. 

.19  May, 

•9S— 10  Juafw 

'93     K;.K^t4u>lv^ 

po. 

lath... 

.  I  Dec 

'Jfr^lO  Mar.^ 

.':9fll  1 

14th... 

.23  Nov^ 

•afrr-A*  Feb.. 

'00 

Iflth... 

.25  X>ee^ 

'Oft.,^3  Mar.« 

'Oi 

K.KtifMJgn. 

JMiMtoda. 

Ifitll... 

,W  Dee.. 

•ai-nlO  Mar., 

•M 

I 

♦17th... 

.  ^  Def^ 

'tt3-^28  I^eo, 

'#2, 

-istto... 

.13  May, 

>«8--  «  ^n.. 

'03             Do. 

tagftta. 

•Wth... 

.!♦  !>«;.. 

«03— 11  D^., 

*03     H.  Keao. 

Do. 

2^h.. 

."20  Mar., 

^^4—30  Mar., 

i^jM.Matsuda. 

21st... 

.30  Niwr.. 

'D4--2a  Febn 

S^^Miooora. 

22nd... 

.28  D#c., 

*05^2r  BCar., 

■w  * 

,23rd... 

.28  I>ec« 

'06—28  li<Iar., 

'OT  J-T.  Sugita. 

Do. 

24th... 

.24  Dec. 

'07—28  Max., 

.'08. 

25th... 

.28  Pec. 

•afr— 25  Mar.. 

'09  J 

* 

26th... 
;  a7th... 

.24  Dec, 
.24  Dec. 

'09—24  Mar., 
•19—24  Mar., 

'11  1  ^'  ^<^^^*     ' 

-R:  KoerolHL 

28th... 

.24  Dec, 

'11—24  Mar., 

"'12  r 

29th... 

.21  Auff.. 

'12—23  Aug., 

'12  1 

,13  jtOok^ 

SOth... 

.24  Dec. 

'12—26  Mar., 

]»7.3eki: 

'  < 

)I.Ooka, 

, 

31st . . . 

.26  Dec. 

'13—26  Mar^ 

'14    =^.  Haseba, 
.  H.Oku. 

i  i>o. 

82nd... 

.  5  May, 

<t4w8.1f«K; 

/14.             i 

33rd... 

.20  June, 

'14—26  June, 

'^^      xir.1. 

34th... 

.  t  Sept.,' 

•14—  9  Sept., 

.54.    H.OKU. 

:.      P9/.- 

'^ieth... 

.  7  Dec. 

'14— «5  l>ee., 

n4; 

■    .      ' ' '       .» 
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SMh»«.^flft  ICay. 

.  'Uim-IQ  AIM, 

•00 

■ti    i.  .    •      ' 

"T.  Hanal.    '> 

Wb.. 

A^>&  DMKL,  ' 

'kl^t^tft  Fetow 

/*W 

».  •hiMIMki; 

De.       •    » 

WUXi. 

„,.,^7ADrc^. 

.'1*«^6  JhtM^' 

1-7 

n.  mt^mmt,  ^ 

lith.. 

» .*S9'  Jtontk 

n7*-.l»  Ail!^ 

IT. 

•.        .    • 

imib«. 

.Jtt   IXCn 

'17^96  Wbl*,, 

•.wj 

■ 

41st  . 

...27  Dec. 

•18—27  Mar^ 

'tt^-l 

-i.Miai. 

K*  HnnrnHn » 

•^2*(ft, 

,^.^6  Dec,, 

'}J»*rnl6  E«a)4 

W, 

1  1 

«3ra:. 

.  .Za  June, 
..25  Dec, 

:  '^0-«o  JiulUr. 

lio 

A.  Oku. 

Y.KaMWMi 

44  th.. 

'29^27  M|^^ 

•21 

;X>0. 

..   .    »P* 

iitxs. . 

..^X^c, 

•^lw-25  Mar^ 

•22  ^ 

Do. 

l>0. 

4«%. . 

..?;^»pc, 

'««tr-27  M»jr^.  , 

•28 

or.  Kasuya. 

.  Q.UattudA.' 

4itrti.. 

..UPec. 

r  '?fl-28  D««, 

•23 

©o. 

Do, 

•il«tt^. . 

..W  Ppc, 

.  '28--31  Jmn 

•24 

.Do. 

...     .SH)>       ..)• 

49th.. 

..28  June, 

•24—19  July, 

•24 

I>o.      . 

M.  Kotzuml. 

Mtk.. 

.  .14  I>ec., 

•a»-«l  Mar., 

«■ 

pb. 

Do. 

f«tft.. 

..S4  Dec, 

'B6--91  Iter., 

^f 

.  Pq. 

Po.  // 

^ta«. 

...-M  Dec;, 

•W— 25  Mar., 

•^f 

'  Do. 

Dc' 

«9r«. 

. . .  S  May, 

'if—  frUay. 

-2T 

0.  Mort'ta. 

G.M^t^uura, 

♦54th. 

...26  Dec, 

•27—21  Jan., 

•28 

'       Do. 

X>6.^ 

6(it]^. 

>,.>2aApr., 

•2ft— ».Mi*,-- 

-*M 

H.  Motoda. 

I.  Kiyose. 

Chie^  f|ecret«ry  of  th«  Mouta 

.--T. 

Nalsamura,  . 

SittiiHPf — Ord^j$9T7  sefuilpnB  as»  senecal'y  xunvoked  lietWD' 
^^vember  ^nd  I>e««mber  iwd  last  threa  mootba.  Juttec  aAacA*- 
IMT  the  #iHani3EaAio9  to^vmr^s  tha  a^d  ot .  Deoambec .  the  HawMi 
adjourns  ij^r  abovt  one  mjOdth,  so.  tbat  Ita  actual  tmrldiiv 
^qes  not  aaiceed  twa  montbHk  


The  ireneral  election  takes  place  every  four  years,  tli;U|>  h^lng 
the  regular  term  for  Commoneca.  The  eztraord^M^ry  .s^sion 
must  according  to  the  Constitution  be  convened  vi^hJlA  flva 
mon,fh8  from  the  date  of  dissolution.  In  general  t^re^  w  four 
monjtbs  intervene  from  the  data  of  dissolution  to'  th^t  o^  general 
•lection.  Of  the  15  gieneral  el^^tiona  carried  oiit  fron^  the  Ist 
election  in  1890  on'y  two«  i.e. those  of  1908  and  1912,  wera  regular 
and  were  held  after  the  natural  expiry  of  the  4  year  term. 


^lactiQii^  find  the  ReUtiye  Party  Strength 


Xi^aving  put  of  acqoun)  all  those  minor  groups  of  temporary 
existenc^t  the^  relative  strength  of  those  permanent  pajrUe^  as  at 
the  clos^  of  tbe  respecjbive  sessions  recently  is  showi^  b<>iu>w: — 

aCmiMdlori)  gv^ntfcat  Q^^   Dwbiloa  Ncvtral  Oth^    ToM 

56th  (April  *28^    ^     217        219  ^          4        14        ^2         466 

64th  a>ec. '271     222         189  *-          9         ^       ,S»        464 

58r^<]toy^27)     ,     163        17f  U.          9         15       . 3?     :  464 

52nd  <Mar. '2*^^    ;163        I«5  46          9         ^        311         464 

6l8t^a».'26)|, 166        JL62  87           9         \9t        2i        464 

ffutnber   of    Franchise- Holders. — Tbe    lowering    ot    t>roperty        t 
quaJifloatlon   and   the   extension   of  the  privilege  to  new  urba»OglC 
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distrloU  hmB  resulted  in  the  znacUed  *  incr^aae  of  fHuichlM* 
holders.  The  amended  tiectidn  law  enacted  In  19S0  increased' 
the.  numlier  to  2,860,000  representing  about  5.2  per-  Oent.  of 
Japan's  population,  the  property  restriction  beinjp  lowered  from 
VIO  to  8  of  direct  national  t^n.  At  the  same  time  the  old  small 
oonstituency  system  was  restored. 

Fratirhl4-     rranrtalM-         Fn«i(>biii»>  •  %  ofTocfnc 

b<>l<l  Ts      ]&  ld«ri»  per      imiileji  per  ^i        ^  ■   ■  s 

Btoeilon  H.P.>s  U»0(M^«       1  member         1.00ai)op.  yoieM  Ataei.teei 

1st   (1890)...  300            467             1,650  11.42                —  — 

10th   (1908) ...  379  1,582  '          4.176  32.80  85.72  14.28 

14th  (1920)...  464  3^69  •       6,166  •      46.^3  86.70  18.80 

16th  (1924)...  464  8»341             7,199  67.01  91.18  8.82 

16th   (1928)...  466  12,530  •     26.889*  209.75  80.90  19.10' 

Profession  of  the  Members^— <!omparinff  the  professions  of 
the  members  returned  in  the  greneral  election  of  1902  with  that 
of  1908,  1920  and  1924,  the  decrease  of  farmer  members  and  in* 
crease  of  those  of  other  origins  are  quite  noticeable^  the  flgurea 
showlnc:  relative  percentage:-* 

^ MecTlon 

*  6th  lOih  14th  uib  ishi 

Civil  and  Military 0.7  0.3  6.5  8.2  10.2 

Medicine    1.8  1.9  1.7  *     8.0  2.2 

Journalists    2.7  4.5  5.4  6.5  7.8 

IjawyeiB 8.3  16.9  14.7  '    18.8  15.6 

Business-men    17.0  16.1  28.4  27.8  22.2 

farmers     48.7  27.4  20.0  17.9  ».5 

Mnf .    and    Miners 1.7  8.2  5.8  5.0  9.T 

Others    4.3  6.8  8.6  6.8  6.2 

No    Profession    15.3  23.5  14.0  17.0  18.1 

Age  of  the  Membsrs^— The  average  is  gradually  increasing 
as  follows,  the  figures  in  percentage: — 

Eleetlon  aO-89  40-49  S0-S9         60  or  over 

1st  (1890) 51.3;^  85.0  10.0  3.7 

6th  (1902) 35,0  47.0  15.0  8.0 

10th  (1912).. 16.1  46.4  34.0  8.4 

,  i4th  (1920) , 12.9  32.3  41.2  13.6 

15th  (1924) ...   14.2  37.7  38.2  ,  9.9 

16th  (1928) 7.9  38.6  84.8  18.7 

Violation  of  Election  Rules^ — ^The  record  from  the  1st  election 
is  as  follows: — 

Eleotion                               Imprisoned  Penalty  AcqultUd  Uneated  Total 

1st  (1890)  26  211  47  —  .    286 

2nd 65  183  '   69  4  323 

8rd-4th  217  504  403  24  1,155 

5th-6th 249  611  152  16  1.029 

7th 173  1,348  835  5  1,861 

8th  140  1,642  212  2  1,998 

9th  25  280  28  1  284 

10th<1908) 128  1.419  274  —  1.921 

nth    326  8,437  188  —  '8,960 

12th  (1916)...   ...  448  7.194  671  •  1-9  8.882 

13th  (1917) 1,288  21,245  819  586  «8,S77 

14th  (1920) 148  ,  5.166  145  *      ^7  .      MIf 

15th  (1924) 56  9,434  36  1,825  11.^5ft 
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'    R«vi«w  «f  th4  54th  &  66th  SMtionii 

The  64th  fiesslon  (Dec.  27 — Jan.  21)  of  the  Honae  of  Bepire- 
sentatlves  'was  the  laa]t  sitting  under  the  old  restrictive  election 
system,  and  after  the  usual  year-end  adjournment  U  resun^ed 
sitting  on  January  28, 1928  amidst  circumstatices  of  Intense  strain. 
The  Opposition  that  was  in  majority  was  in  no  mood  to  tolerfite 
the  Selyti-kai  Government  while  the  latter  met  the  Opposition 
tactics  with  the  grim  determination  of  dissolution.  The  only 
business  clone  was  the  address  by  Baron  Tana-ka  b^  Minister- 
President  and  Foreign  Minister  and  by  the  Flnancf^  Minister  to 
both  Houses,  for  before  the  non-confldence  motion  introduced  by 
the  Opposition  could  be  discussed  the  Imperial  Rescript  orderinfr 
dissolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  was  read  and  the 
members  dispersed  amidst  loud  cheers  of  "^anzai". 

The  56th  session  (April  20 — ^May  7)  was  an  extraordinary 
assembly  convoked  chiefly  to  vote  the  Coronation  expense 
amounting  to  n.6,914,000.  The  House  was  suspended  twice,  three 
days  eaeh  time,  as  the -Government  lacked  i  confldence  to  reject 
the  Opposition's  non-oonfldence  motion.  So  elendef  was  the 
margin. between  the  two  opposing  parties  that  neither  could  hope 
to  carry  its  own  decision  on  its  own  strength.  A. few  handful 
of  Independents,  of  whom  eight  Shinsel-kai  M.P.s  stood  out 
prominent,  found  themselves  in  the  supreme  position  of  deciding 
the  issue.  It  was  with  their  support  that  ^  the  Opposition's 
Impeachment  of  the  Home  Minister  was  passed,  and  it  was 
through  their  manipulation  •  that  the  non -confidence  motion  was 
put  off  discussion  ti^l  the  Speaker  declared  the  session  closed 
at  11.50  p.m.  of  the  last  day  (6th).  After  voting  the  Corona- 
tion bill  with  an  acclaim  the  two  major,  parties  practically 
occupied  themaelves  with  devising  tricks  and  dodges  for  winning 
over  "Independents"  or  enticing  Opposition  M.P.s  open,  to  persua- 
sion. The  58th  seselOB  in  short  afforded  to.  minor  parties  a 
unique  opportunity  of  directing  the  policy  of  the  larger.  The 
Business-men  with  only  4  seats  in  the  House,  for  instance, 
obliged  the  Government,  as  price  for  their  support,  to  adopt 
their  long  desirad  program  of  lowering  the  scale  of  the  business 
tax,  raising  the  allowance  of  soldiers,  and  so  forth.  The  eight 
Proletarian  members  stood  aloof  from  the  unsightly  squabbles 
of  the  Ministerial  and  Opposition  parties  for  majority.  Thus 
ended  the  first  session  following  the  Manhood  Suffrage  election. 


LIST  OP  MBMBERS  OP  THE  HOUSE  OP  PEERS 


Princes  of  the  Bfeod 

AsaHa,  Tasuhiko 
Cniichibu, .  Yaauhito 
Pushimi,  Hiro3Pasu 
Pushiml,  Hlroyosht 
Pushimi,  Kuniyoshf   . 
Hlgastii-Kunl,  Nanthikio 
Kan-ih.  Hsmhlto 
Kan-ln,  Kotohlto 


Kaya,  Tsunenorl 
Kuni,   Asaakira 
Kuni.  Kunihlko 
Kuni.  Taka 
Nashimoto,  Morlmasa 
Takamatsti,   Nobuhlto 
Yamashina,  Takehiko 

Princes 
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Ito.  HIrokuQi    •-.   ?  ,>■': 
Konoe,   Fumlmaro 
Kujo, .  Michizane        ^  ,  ^ 
Matfiul^ata,  twao 

•    Oyama,'  Kashlwa 

^'  SaI6hJt,  Klhittiochl" 

San jb,  icitnlteru 

"•  *fakatfiuk«s6,,  Nobu'suke 

" :  ^rokuaiaijr;  fcihhifo  ' 

^  ,'i*okiigaWa,  lyesatc 

Mfirquisas 

Asano,   Nftgakoto 

t   -HaehlsvlMt;  Mastuakir^ 

itlrcdiata,  TttdatKte 
-^  fiO'olttawSt  Morltalmi 
^    Ik€«flu  NBi]aihiro> 

'    R)tdtos  Yakikazu. 


Komatsu,  Teruhisa 
Komura,  mn-lcbi 
Kuga,  Tsuiiemiciy 
Kurod'a,.  Nasashtise 
Maeda.  Toshltam^ 
MatsudM'ra,   Tasutaka 
Nabeshima,  I^aoaklra 
Nakamikado,  .TsuneyaAU 
Nakayama,    SukeChlka 
Nozu,  ^bizuzvosuki^ 
Okubo,  Toflhlkkzu 
Okuma»  N*obiirsTlne 
Sagra.  Kinkatsti 
Sh-igo,  tbrlftdr! 
feasaW,  Ttikltada 
BTfttatae,    iToBMha^o^- 
aUtja,  Takashttn: 
TbkuNiVNra^  letQiviyorl' 
Tokuga^v^a,  Yonrftadto 
TbkoKawa,  ToBfalChika 
Tfunaiiouc&l,  Toyoka08< 
Yaatt^tabfafla,   ToshltnsBo 


OiuWts,  VlM«KJiitli  untfi  BaroA» 


^    **atartt.  Ybshlttorl 
"    !tfaya8hl.  HItiotaf o 
'^    ftbtta,  iwrasatj^he 
'    l^kbayatna,  Alstjk^ 
"'  fea^o^tltuV'a.  Tifetautaftt 
^'   fi^odama,  ffidfeo 
^    Kuroki,  $anji 
•'    Mfatstidklta.  T6rtt6B»f 
l'    Mat^trkt,^  ^vrrrnetaka 
"    AflTatsura,'  Atsiiafif 
^     Mlz^j&tichl.  'Nftodttke'    ' 
Ogra'8ftWai-a,  Ka-iUrrtdtb  ' 
^    Okudaft^a.  Kfetsajyasa 
SAkjlt,  TAdfckaftmi 
Sakal,  Tadamasa 
Terajima,  Sel- Ichiro 
Tanaglsawa,  TasntoshI 
Yartajjlwaira,  VoshhwKAfi 

Viscounts  ^^ 

Akita.   Shi^efft^^ 
Akizuki,  Taneilide 
Akimoto,   HarutailtfO 
Aoki,  Nobutnttau 
AyakoJfti  M<iinqr« 
Fujitasik   Tainehiro' 
Funabashi,  Kiyokata 
6ojo»  Iko 
Hachijo,  TMkavaaSBL 


Haiittbnflft,  fttrb 
HligrasM^otto,  MotMAltiitl 
Rigpatifhi,  l^iko   • 
HdAda,   T«<fahdfto 
Hbdhina,  Mksaakl 
Ijiiflft,  Ran«t6i^d  ' 

IRfedHis  Mtfsatdftt 
Ima^jo,  6dfdauiAnt 
Ihagakl.  Taleho 
Mouye,  KyoHhft-or 

ltd.  Jlromara 
H»i   Sukehlra 
IttUtsrult;  Ra-rtilUKka' 
Vwakl,  Tklam^M 

Kataplrl,  Sadahaka 
Kiyooka,  Nagrakoto 
Kusushi,  Ryutoku 
Maeda,  l*o«hi8ad4   .'-' 
Maklno,  Tadaatsu 
MaklnoK  KkSpueH^gl^. 
Matsudaira.   Naohlra 
Matsudaii^,  Yaauhaartl 
Mimur6*d,  K«ko  '" 
MJzuno/  ehcHoi 
Mori,   VMoanorl     .: 
Mori,  T<Mifain«r} 
Nirtillf4&Hn«U  Naotato 
Nishloji,.  VoshUaltSH-    . 
Nishio,  TodsOdUa)    .-/ 
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Nomura,  Ma 
Ogochi,  MaosA^ahl 
Ogochl,  TeruttlDB. ' 
Ogrura.  Hide*«(9%    ' 
Okubo.  B/tbmX 
Oura,  KiuMtolii 
Reizel,  l-m 
Saisho,  AtetthM^ 
Shlrakawa,  B^Ooaotiiga. 
Shinjo,  Naot€a»o 
Bogra.  Sukekniftl 
Tachibana/  Van^tnM. 
Takakurm*  MftSMUftH  . 
Taklwatki,  HinmiKsM  . 
ToyetfkM*  KtfMll 
Ttimi^fWh  AiMftVil 
Uramatsu.  T^aaomitwi 
Watanabe,  Ohi€tty« 
Watanabe,  SMeMva 
Yabu,  At««OM(f»: 
Ytt«ni»  Tot*tMsa 
Yonekura^  ShMfttsu 
Yonezawa^  Mi— irntu- 
Yoshida,  Seifu     > 

Barons 

Adactll/  YttMMi 
AkamatBU,  NtfKka&u 
Arlchl,  ToMMik>o 
Chiaklp  SQ!r«tttlG4 
Cho,  m^WUMtai 
Fujiinui«v  Toihittv 
Fujlta.  Heltax<o 
FukuUM**,  ToiihlfflAftl 
Funak4f*Tlfv  Mllsuii^jo 
Go,   8einosuk#'   -'- 

Imaeda,  NaOYi'M^f 
Imazono. '  Kfltll^a4|]a 
Inada.  MaMuy« 
Inouye,  Klyo^iftf 
Ito,  Bunkifehl 
Ito.  YasJklfih! 
Iwakura,  Mliihltotha 
lys,  Asasuk^'    ' 
Kamiiil^^ifa,  Yotlybtthl 
Kamlyama,  CFtiii«fio' 
Kaneko/ArlfrifcM  ' 
Katno,  SatfaHUtri. 
Kigoshi,  Yas'irtBuaa 
Kino,  rTo9ldhMe.  . 
Kitaga'vtriira.  iCimihira  , 
Kfta jima    KIWqU 
Kltaojt  San^nbbti 
Kondo,   Sh»lg*y'»' 
Kuroda,  Nagakiisu 
Kurokawa, .  -Kaattfo 


Matsuoka,  Kitnvel 
Nabeshlma*:  Nwnfei- 
Nakajima.   Kmiuridclii  • 
Nambu^  MStadotti 
Nijo,  MaflUDwro 
Nishi,  SMaroklflni 
Noda.  ifiavhebl 
Obata,  Daitaro 
Ohara.  Sexdiioiil 
Okl,  SadAO 
Ol,  Narumoto 
Otera,  Junzo   ^ 
Otori,  FujiMord 
Sakamoto^  ToflUMtaa 
Sakatanl,  IFoidUito 
Sato,  TsUiaJirb 
Sekit  Yoiliiiafeib 
Senda,  Katact 
Shlba,  Chuzaburo 
Sufu,  KanMiibhl  .- 

TachibaiMk  Shotabfiib 
Takasii  KMaUu 
Takaaafci,  YofcUiflco 
Terajima,.  Toflhlaor 
Todo,.¥iUUulan 
Togo,  YasifBAft 
ItOhaki  Kntia(ftilro 
Tsuji,   Taro 
Uyeda,  Helltichi 
IJpaga^a,  KastaWeiete 
Watanabe^  Siivjl   , 
Yabuki,  SH»0o. 
Yamanouchi,  VUgL^gOjo 
Yamao6(  Bnk^yo     • 
Yasuba,   Su^iroaili 

Imperial    Nominaea 

Adachl,  Tsuitaytiki 
Akalke,  AtsfMlhl 
Anraku,  KanetAioM 
Aral,  KentaT« 
Asada,  Tokunort       .      •   i  /r 
Baba.  Hfchl     > 
B&mAI,  TOhaolalrb  >   - 

Egl.  Yolfctt         '  ' 
Fujita,  Knti«^hi 
Fujlta,  Shftl9.    ' 
Fujiyama,  Bolta  .' r   .. 
Fukuhave^  R^Jti^. 
Fukunasa«  yo«hiDc#uKe      ^ 
Futakaml,  IJeUI  •     '         .   ^ 
Goto,  Shlmpel^  Vise. 
Hanal,  Takiizo 
Hara^  '1?'ad\itftf6 
Hashimoto.  K^9AAhi»b 
Hattort,   Ichiatf  J '%  .  i'      '. 
Hattori,  Klntioiro'    .,  "/-^r         t 
yCiOOQle 
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HI jlkata,  Nel    i    . 
Ho  jo,  T«ki3ro«hi' 
Ichiku.  (>tohlk6 
Inahata,    KaUratato 
Inouye,  Junnosuk* 
Inuzuka,  Katsutar6 
Ishii.  Kikujlrd.  YiflC  . 
iRhii,  Seiichiro 
Ishlwara,  Kenao 
Ishlwata.  Bin-ichl 
Ishizuka,  Eizo 
Izawa,  Takio 
Kabayama,  SukehiOe 
Kabuto,  Kvnlnori' 
Kamada.  Baklchl  .. 
Kamino,  Katsunoscfke. 
Kamiyama,  Mltsunoshln 
Kanasu^.  Elgbrd 
Kane,  Jlfforo 
Kasal.  Shlh-lohl 
Kato,  KiGUuinomike 
Kawakaml,  Chikahatv 
Kawamura,  Jofzaburo 
Kawamura,  Tnkejt 
Kawasaki,  7akukl(Al 
Klmura,  Seishlfo 
Kitnzato.  Shlbaflaburo,  Boron 
Koba,  Sadanasra 
Komatsu,  Kenjlro 
Kuracht,  Tet^uklchl 
Kurooka,  Tatewaki 
Makoshi.  Kyohel 
Mano,  Bunji 
Matsul,  Ketehlro,  Baron 
MatsTimoto,  Jojl 
Matsumura,  Gl-ichl 
Minami,  Hlrosbl 
Miyake,  Hilzu 
Miyata,  Mitsuo 
Mlzukaml,  Chojlro 
Mlzuno.  Rentaro 
Mori,  Ken^ 
Matsumoto,  Ookichl 
Murakami.  Keijiro.  Baron 
Murota,  Yoshibuml 
Nabeshlma,  KeiJlro 
Na^ata,  Hidejlro 
Naito,  Ksmkan 
Nakagawa,  Kojuro 
Nakamura.  Junkijtro 
Kezu,  Kaichiro 
Nio,  Koremotehl 
Nishikubo,  Hiroxnochi 
Nishlno,  Mo  to     • 
Nitobe,  Inaza 
Nomura,  Tokuflhichl 


Obashi,  Shtoterly     '    .    .  :: 
Oka,  Klohl^lro 
Okada,  BoAir'  :        .'     . 
Oka  da,  Ryeb«l 
Okawa,  Helzabnro 
Okazaki,   K«iil«iik» 
Okubo.  Toshitaka 
Oshima,   TCcm-idil 
Ota,  Maiiahlro 
Otani,  Son-yti 
OfanI,  Yaauwh! 
Otsu,  JuR-iohlro 
Oyama,  Tsunamasa 
Sakamwto,  8afiTiof^1c« 
Samejlma,  Takehomilee  "    ' 
Saneyoshi,  TaauKumV  ViMt, 
Satake,  San^o     • 
Sato,  Sa-nklchi 
Seki.  Naohiko 
Sengroku,  Mitmigfa 
Sbldehara,  Ki|dro,  Baron 
Shlmlzu,  Rolehiro 
Shlmura,  Gvntaro 
Shlfla,  Katsu 
Shnda,  Kazue 
Soyeda.  Julchl 
Su^awara.  M*fehiyosht 
Suglta.  T«tioht 
Suyenobu,  Dooei 
Suzuki,  Kisaburo 
Tadokoro,  Toshliiani.   . 
Takahashi,  Takuya 
Takata,  Sanae 
TnkPkosbi.  Toaaburo 
Taketomi.  Todcitoaht 
Tamarl,  KIzo 
Tanaka,  OUobi,  Baron 
Terada,  Saka^ 
Tokutomi,  liohiro 
Tomlya,  Seitar^ 
Tsukamoto,  Selji 
Uchida,   Kakicbt 
Uchida,  Shigenarl  ,  , 

Uzawa,  Somel 
Wada,  Hikojiro  ^    , 

WnkahayaAhi.  Raizo 
Wakao,  Shohachi 
WakatsuW,  Reljlro 
Watanabe.  Chtyoaaburo 
Watanabe,  Cho 
Tamakawa,  Hashlwo 
Yamamoto,  Tatsuo,  Baroiii 
Yamanoucbl.  Kazutsugu 
Yuapa,   Kurahei 
Yucbi,  KolMl 
Yuchi,  Badanori 
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Imperial   Aoadetny 
Rep  reeenteti  vee 

Uyeda,  Man-nen,  Dr.  tilt. 


Onozuka,  Klheljl,  LJD. 
Fujlsawa,  Rikltaro,  Dr.  Sc. 
Tanakadate,  Aikitsu,  Dr.  Sc. 


Highee^  Tax  Payers 

(In  Sept.  1925  waa  held  the  first  election  of  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Peers  representing  the  highest  tax  payers  through- 
out the  country,  in  accordance  with  the  revised  la^  which 
Increased  the  number  from  •  45  to  60.  Of  the  newly  appointed 
members,  28  were  Identified  with  the  Kenseikai  Party.  14  the 
Seiyukai  Party,  8  the  Selyu-honto  OParty,  while  16  were  indepen- 
dents, according  to  the  returns  of  the  Home  Ofilce.) 


Fujiyasu,  T.   (Kagoshima) 
Hama,  Heiyemon  (Ibaraki) 
Hamaguchi,  Gihei  (Chlba) 
Hashimoto,  M.  (Pukushima) 
Hayashi,    Heishiro(Tamaguchi) 
Hlrata,  Toshitano  (Oita) 
Homma,  Chtyoklchl  (Gumma) 
Igarashi,  Jinzo   (Nllgata) 
Imai,  Oosuke   (Nagano) 
Ishlkawa,  Saburo  (Saga) 
Lsokai,  Ko   (Aichi) 
Itaya,  Miyaklchi  (Hokkaido) 
Itohara,  Taketaro   (Shimane) 
Isawa.  Heizaemon    (Miyagi) 
Joro,  Seisuke   (Kanagawa) 
Kaneko,  Motosaburo (Hokkaido) 
Kazama,  Hachlzaemon  (Kyoto) 
Kitamnra,  Soshlro  (Nara) 
Kobayashi,  Cho  (Nagano) 
Kobayashi,  Kaheiji   (Miye) 
Koshio,  H.   (Kanagawa) 
Kudo,  Hachino8uke(Yamagata) 
Matsumoto,  K.   (Hiroshima)  i 
Miki,  Yokichiro  (Tokushima) 
Mori,  Heibei  (Osaka) 
Mori,  Hirosaburo   (Fukui) 
Morimoto,  Zenshlchi  (Aichi) 
Morita,  Fukuichi   (Hiroshima) 
Nagao,  Crentaro  (Glfu) 
Nakamura,  Y.   (Shlzuoka) 
Narumi,  Shujiro  (Aomorl) 
Nishimoto.  K.   (Wakayama) 
Okazakl,   Tokichi    (Hyogo) 


Okuda  Blnosbin  (Kagoshima) 
Okuda,  Kamezo   (Tottorl) 
Oshiro.  Kaneyoshi   (Okinawa) 
Ota,  Seizo  (Fukuoka) 
Ozakl,   Motojiro    (Shlzuoka) 
Salto.  Kljuro   (Niigata) 
Saito,  Yaeuo   (Saitama) 
Salto,  Zempachi   (Saitama) 
Saicata,  Tei  (Kumamoto) 
Sasaki.   Shigaji    (Okayama) 
Sawada,  Yoshihiko  (Kumamoto) 
Sawayama,  S.  (Nagasaki) 
Segawa,  Yaemon  (Iwate) 
Setani.  Yujiro  (Ibaraki) 
Sugezawa,  Shigeo  (Chlba) 
Takahashl,  (Senjtro  (Miyazaki) 
Takahiro,  Jihei  (Toyama) 
Tamura,  Komajiro   (Osaka) 
Tamura,   Shinkichl   (Hyogo) 
Tanaka,  Kazuma  (Kyoto) 
Tsuchida,  Mansuke  (Aklta) 
Tsukui,  Hikoshichl   (Tochlgl) 
Tsumura,  Jusha  (Tokyo) 
Uda,  Tomoshiro   (Kochi) 
Wakao,  K.   (Yamanashi) 
Yagi.  Haruki  (Ehime) 
Yamada,  Kei-ichl  (Kagawa) 
Yamakami.  Iwajl  (Okayama) 
Yamazaki,  Kamekichl  (Tokyo) 
Yokoyama,  Akira  (Ishlkawa) 
Yoshlda,  Yojiro  (Shiga) 
Yoflhino,  Shutaro   (Pukushima) 
Yoshiwara,  Masataka (Fukuoka) 


LIST   OP   MEMBERS    OP   THE   HOUSE    OP 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Result  of  the  general  election  carried  out  in  Feb.  1928: 

Feb.  election  DeAve  disolutlen 

Minsei-to.  217  ?1> 

Seiyu-kai 219  190 

Kakushin  Club    4  26        , 
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Feb.  el«ctlon 

Jltsugyo  Boshikal    ..4  8 

Independents    14      Ind.  A  others     21 

Proletarians    8  — 

Total    466  464 

The  stren^rth  of  different  parties  in  the  House  at  the  end  of 
the  55th  session  (April  '28)  stood  as  follows: 

MInsei-to    214 

Selyu-kai   216 

Jitsugryo  Doshikal 4 

Meisei-kai    8 

Proletarian    8 

Independent   (or  neutral) 15 

Vacancies    : 1 

Total 466 

In  the  follow insT  list  (S.)  stands  for  Selyukai,  (M.)  for 
Minseito  (former  Kenseikal  and  Setyu-honto),  (J.)  for  Jitsugyo 
Doshikal,  (P.)  for  Proletarians,  (K.)  for  Kakushinto,  and  (I.) 
for  Independents.  Figures  in  the  brackets  indicate  the  number 
of  M.P.'s  for  the  given  district. 

Abe,  Isoo  (P)     Tokyo  city 

Abe,  Kunitaro  (M)     Niigata  1. 

Adachi,  Kenzo  .      (M)     Kumamoto  2. 

Akao,  Tokichlro  (S)      Kanagawa  2. 

Akatsuka,  Shosuke  (M)     Kagoshima  2. 

Akita,  Kiyoshi  (S)      Tokushima  1. 

Anamizu,  Yoshichi  (S)     Yamanashi 

Ando,  Masazumi  (S)      Tokyo  city 

Aoki,  Raizabiuro  (S)      Hyogo  2> 

Aoki,  Seiichi  (S)     Gumma  1- 

Aoyama,  Kenzo  (S)      Ishikawa  2. 

Arima.  Hideo  (S)      Pukuoka     .  3. 

Asahara,  Kenzo  (P)     Pukuoka  2. 

Asaishi,  Keihachi  (S)      Tokushima  1. 

Asakawa.  Ko  (M)     Hokkaido  2. 

Awayama,  Hiroshi  (M)     Pukushima  1. 

Bando,  Kotaro  (M)     Hokkaido  2. 

Chiba,   Saburo  (J)       Chlba  8. 

Danno.  Reisuke  (S)      Hokkaido  4. 

Dei.  Helkichi  (S)      Saitama  8. 

Den,  Sho  (M)     Hyogo  5. 

Doi.  Gtontal  (S)      Hyogo  4- 

Ebizawa,  Tamejiro  (M)     Ibarakl  3. 

Bndo,  Ryusaku  (I)       Saitama  3. 

Fujii,  Keilchi  (M)     Yamaguchi  1. 

F^Jii,   Tatsuya  (S)      Aomori  1. 

Pujlnuma,   Shohei  (S)      Tochigi  2. 

Pujisawa,  Ikunosuke  (M)     Mlyagl  !• 

Pujita,   Wakamizu  (M)     Hiroshima  1- 

Pujiwara,  Tonezo  (I)      Kobe  city 

Pukamizu,  Kiyoshi  (M)     Kumamoto  2. 

Pukuda,  Goro  (M)     Saga  1- 
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Fukul,  Jinzo 
Fiirihata,  Mototaro 
Futakami,  Shunkichl 
Futaml,  Jlnffo 
Gunya,  Teruichiro 
Hamada,  Kunimatsu 
Hamaffuchl,  Yuko 
Hanabusa,  Toshlhlko 
Hanashiro,  Naerato  . 
Hara,  Bujlro 
Hara,  Ko 
Hara,  Shujlro 
Hara,  Sobe! 
Harada,  Jue 
Harada,  Sanoji 
Hashimoto.  Teikichi 
Hata,  Toyosuke 
Hatoyama,  Ichiro 
Hatta.  Saklchi 
Hayashl,  Helma 
Ilayashl,  Kotaro 
Hfda,  Tokuji 
Hisashl,  Takeshi 
Hi^uchl.  Hideo 
Hlklda,  Elklchl 
Hlrade,  Klsaburo 
I^lra^a,  Shu 
^Iral,  Salnshlro 
Hlrakawa,  Matsutaro 
Hlrayama,  Iwahiko 
Hlrooka,  Ulchlro , 
Hlrose,  Tamehisa 
Hlrose,  Tokuzo 
Iflsa,  SeUl  ^ 

Hlsatsune,   Sadao 
Honda,  Elsaku 
Honda,  Sadajlro 
Honda,  Tsunenori 
Horiklrl,  Zembel 
lioshljlma,  Jlro 
lohlmatsu,  Sadaklchl 
Ichlmlya,  Fusajlro 
Ide.  Shlj^esaburo 
Ihara,  Gorobel 
Ilmura,  Goro 
Ilzuka,  Hanitaro 
lizuka,  Tomonobu 
Ikeda,  Kelhachl 
Ikeda,   Kamejl 
IkeuGhl.  Hirontasa 
Ikuta,  Wahei 
Imal,   Takehlko 
Imoto,  Tsunesaku 
Inosruchl.  Nobujlro . 
Inoue,  Goichi 
Ifioue,  Takaya  - 


(M) 

Nara                 :.. 

(M) 

Nagano 

4.' 

(S) 

Ehlme 

«. 

(M) 

Mlyazakl 

(S) 

Sblzuoka 

•    <2.- 

(S) 

Mlye 

2. 

(M) 

Kochl 

1.- 

(S) 

Kasroshima 

•3. 

(S) 

Okinawa 

(M) 

Shlmane 

1. 

(M) 

Kasroshlma 

1/ 

(M) 

Ibarakl 

3, 

(S) 

Hyogo 

4. 

(S) 

Kumamoto 

1. 

(M) 

Tokushlma 

1- 

(S) 

Ishikawa 

1; 

(S) 

Saltama 

1. 

(S) 

Tokyo  city 

(S) 

Tokushlma 

2i 

(M) 

Tokushlma 

2. 

(M) 

Hokkaido 

2. 

(S) 

Hiroshima 

2. 

(S) 

Hokkaido 

2. 

(M) 

Nagrano 

3. 

(S) 

Glfu 

1* 

(M) 

Hokkaido 

3. 

(S) 

Osaka  city 

(S) 

Qifu 

...  3b 

(M) 

Kanagrawa 

9' 

(M) 

Kumamoto 

1. 

(S) 

Hyogro 

.          2. 

(S) 

Iwate 

2. 

(M) 

Osaka  city 

(S) 

Tokushlma 

3. 

(S) 

Fukuoka 

2* 

(M) 

Nagrasaki            i- 

1. 

(M) 

Chlba 

•'      .1. 

(M) 

Nagrasakl 

2. 

(S) 

Fukushlma 

li 

(S) 

Okoyama 

2. 

(M) 

Osaka  city 

(M) 

Olta 

X. 

(S) 

Akita . 

.       a. 

(S) 

Nagrano 

.    ..      3. 

(S) 

Ibarakl 

.3^. 

(M) 

Gumma 

.  -L 

(M) 

Nligata 

.  3. 

(M) 

Mlye 

2. 

(S) 

Akita 

a. 

(S) 

Akita 

I. 

(S) 

Tokushima 

1. 

(S) 

Chlba 

2. 

<M) 

Gumma 

.3. 

(S) 

Mlye        , 

.    1. 

(M) 

Sblzuoka 

'     3. 

<S) 

Glfu 

3, 
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Inukai,   Kl 

(S) 

Okayama 

2. 

Irei,  Hajlme 

(M) 

Okinawa 

Isaka^  Toyomltsir 

(M) 

Osaka 

Sa, 

Isaka,  Hlde&oro 

(S) 

Mlye 

1. 

Ishll,  Bungroro 

(S) 

PukuslT^ma 

2. 

Ishii.  Jiro 

(S) 

Saga' 

Ishli,  Saburo 

(S) 

Ibarakl 

2. 

Ishikawa,  Hlro^l 

(M) 

Osaka  city 

Ishizaka,  Tohel 

(S) 

Saitama 

2, 

Ishlzuka,  Saburo 

(M) 

Niigata 

2. 

Ishizuka.  Toyoicht 

(S) 

Toyama 

1- 

Isobe,  Sho 

(S) 

Tokyo  city 

Isobe,  Seikichl 

(S) 

Kyoto 

2. 

Isono,  Yoko 

(S) 

Yokohama  city 

Itaya,  Junsuke 

(S) 

Hokkaido 

4. 

Ito,  Nitaro 

(S) 

Tokyo  city 

Iwakawa,  Tosuke 

(I) 

Kagoshlma 

1. 

Iwaklri,  Shlgeo 

(M) 

Kagoshlma 

1. 

Iwamoto,  Busuke 

(S) 

Nara 

Iwasaki,  Kazutaka 

(S) 

Ehlme 

Iwasaki,   Kojlro 

(S) 

Osaka 

5. 

Kambe,   Tamezo 

(M) 

Hokkaido 

4. 

Kamei,   Kanlchiro 

(P) 

Fukuoka 

2. 

Kamewarl,  Yasuzo 

(S) 

Okinawa 

Kamljo.  Shin 

(S) 

Nagano 

4. 

Kamino,  Yasutaro 

(S) 

Toyama 

2. 

Kamizuka,   Tsukasa 

(S) 

Kumamoto   . 

2. 

Kanazawa,    Yasunosuke 

(M) 

Fukushima 

2. 

Kanda,  Masao 

(M) 

Tochlgi 

2. 

Kanemitsu,  Yasuo 

(S) 

Oita 

1, 

Kanna,  Norikazu 

(M) 

Okinawa ' 

Kasuya,   Yoshizo 

(S) 

Saitama 

1. 

Kataoka  Naoteru 

(M) 

Kyojto  city 

Kato,  Kumeshiro 

(S) 

Mlye 

1. 

Kato,  Ryogroro 

(S) 

Alchl       ' 

1. 

Kato,  Tallchl 

(M) 

Aichl 

3. 

Kato,  Tomomasa 

(S) 

Niigata  . 

2. 

Katsu,   Masanorl 

(M) 

Fukuoka 

4. 

Katsuda,  Elkichi 

(M) 

Osaka 

6. 

Kawaguchi,  Yoshlhisa 

(S) 

Kanagawa 

2, 

Kawahara,  Moauke 

(S) 

Saga 

2-        . 

Kawakami,   Jotaro 

(P) 

Kobe  city 

Kawakaml,  Tetsuta 

(S) 

Ehime 

2: 

Kawanishl,  Toyotaro 

(M) 

YamanashI 

Kawasaki,   Katsu  * 

(M) 

Mlye 

1. 

Kawasaki,  Suketaro 

(J) 

Gifu 

1. 

Kawasaki,  Yasunosuke 

(M) 

Kyoto 

2. 

Kawashlma,   Masajiro 

(S) 

Chiba 

1. 

Kihi,   Sanshiro 

(M) 

Gumma 

1. 

Kimoto,    Shulchiro 

(S) 

Wakayama 

1. 

Kimura,  Hldeold 

(M) 

Mlye 

1. 

Klmura,  Kozaemon 

(M) 

Shimane 

1. 

Kimura,   Seljl 

(S) 

Fukushima 

3. 

Klnoshlta,  Seltaro 

(S) 

Hokkaido 

5. 

Klshl,  Mamoru 

(M) 

Shlzuoka 

2. 

Kishlda,  Masakl 

(S) 

Hiroshima 

T- 
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Kishimoto,  Tasumiclil 

(M) 

Miye 

2. 

Klyose,  Ichiro 

(K) 

Hyoso 

4. 

Kodama,  Yujl 

(S) 

Yama^uchi 

i. 

Kodani,  Setsuo 

(S) 

Okayama 

2. 

Kodera,  KenUchl 

(M) 

Hyogro 

2. 

KofiTure,  Budasru 

(S) 

Gumma 

2. 

Kohashi,  Ichlta 

(M) 

Kumamoto 

1. 

Koike,  NIro 

(M) 

Hokkaido 

5. 

Koizumi,  Mata^lro 

(M) 

Kanagawa 

2. 

Koizumi,  SakutSTO 

(S) 

Shizuoka 

2. 

Kokue,  Mlyoji 

(M) 

Shizuoka 

1. 

Komata,  Masaichi    . 

(M) 

Tokyo  city 

Komine,  Mltsuo 

<M) 

Ibaraki 

2. 

Konishi,  Wa 

(M) 

Kagawa 

1. 

Kono,  Masayoshi 

(M) 

Ibaraki 

1. 

Kosaka,  Junzo 

<M) 

Nagano 

1. 

Kotaki,  Tatouo 

(M) 

Tokyo  city 

Koyama,  Kanzo 

(S) 

Hiroshima 

3. 

Koyama,  Kunitaro 

(I) 

Nagano 

2. 

Koyama,  Kuranosuke 

(M) 

Miyagi 

2. 

Koyama,   MaUutoshi 

(M) 

Aichi 

1. 

(M) 

Wakayama 

2. 

Kudo,  Tetsuo 

(M) 

Aomori 

1. 

Kudo,  Tomio 

(S) 

Aomori 

2. 

Kuhara,  Fusanosuke 

(S) 

1. 

Kumasral,  Ooesfton 

(M) 

Fukui 

Kuma^ai,  Iwao 

(S) 

Iwate 

1. 

Kumasrai,  Naota 

(S) 

Yamagata 

2. 

Kunleda,  Sutejiro 

(S) 

Tokyo  city 

Kuno,  Sonshl 

(M) 

Aichi 

3. 

Kuramoto,  Yolchi 

(S) 

Shizuoka 

3. 

Kurasono,  Sanshlro 

(M) 

Kagodhima 

1. 

Kurihara,  Hikoeaburo 

(M) 

Tochigl 

2. 

Kurokane,  Tasuyoahl 

(M) 

Yamagata 

1. 

Kurosumi,  Selsho 

.    (S) 

Hokkaido 

3. 

Kurusu,  Shichiro 

(S) 

Ibaraki 

1. 

Kuyama,   Tomoyuki 

(S) 

Okayama 

1. 

Kuzuhara,  Ihel 

(S) 

Yamaguchi 

2. 

Machida.  Chujl 

(M) 

Akita 

1. 

Maeta,  Fusanosuke 

(M) 

Hyogo 

2. 

Maeta,  Masahachi 

(M) 

Hokkaido 

5. 

Maeta,  Tonezo 

(S) 

Tokyo 

6. 

Makino,  Ryozo 

(S) 

Gifu 

3. 

Maklno,   Shizuo 

(S) 

Tokyo 

6. 

Makiyama,  Kozo 

(M) 

Nagasaki 

2. 

Manabe,   Katsu 

(M) 

Tokushima 

2. 

Masuda,   Oiichi 

(M) 

Niigata 

4. 

Masutani,   Otozo 

<S) 

Yamaguchi 

1. 

Masutanl,   Torakiohi 

(M) 

Osaka  city 

Matsuda,  Genjl 

(M) 

Oita 

1. 

Matsuda,  Mitsunori 

(M) 

Kagawa 

2. 

Matsuda,  Takechiyo 

(M) 

Osaka 

6. 

Matsui,  Buntaro 

(J) 

Fukul 

Matsumi,  Kiyota 

(S) 

Hokkaido 

4. 

Matsumoto,   Kumpei 

(S) 

Shizuoka 

1. 

Matsumoto,  Magoemoa 

(S) 

Fukushima 
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/  Matsumoto,   Tadao 

.'  Matsumura,  Kenzo 

Matsumura,  Kozo 

•  Matsuno,  Tsuruhel 
'   Matsuno,   Shlro 

Matsuoka,   Toahlzo 
.  Matsuura,   Gk>hei 

Mlkl,   Buklchl. 
.  MitsuchI,   Chuzo 

Mitsui,  Tokuho 

Miura,  Kazuhei 

Mlura,  Torao 
.   Mlwa,  Ichitaro 
.  Miyasrawa,   Kazuml 
,  'Miyahara,   Kozaburo 

Miyake,  Iwao 
.'  Miyake.    Rlhei 
.    Mlyako,   Keizaburo 
.    Miyawakl,   Chokichi 
.    Miyazawa,   Hlroshi 

Miyoshi,  Eijiro 
'  Mizukubo,  Jinsaku 

Mizushlma,   Hikolchlro 
-    Mizutani,  Chozaburo 

Mochizuki.   Keisuke 

•  Mori,  Hajime 

•  Mori,  Kaku 
Mori,   Masanori  ' 
Mori,  Mineichi 

•  Mori,  Chokuel 

'    Morimoto,   Senkichi 
Morita,  Masayoshi 

'    Morita,  Shigeru 
Moriya,   Shigeo 

•  Moriyasu,   Sukemasa 
\   Motoda,   HaJime 

'    Mukai,  Shizuo 

'    Murakami,  Kuniklchi    ' 

' .  Muramatsu,  Tsuneichiro 
Murayasu,  Shlnkuro 
Muto,  Klnklchi 
.  Muto,  Shichiro 

' .  Muto,  Yamaji 

'.*  Nagai,    Ryutaro 

;  Nagrashima,  Ryuji 

Nagrata,  Ryokichi 

*  Nagata,  Zenzaburo 

.  Nakagrawara,   Sadakl 
Nakahashi,  Tokugoro   ' 
Nakai,  Kazuo 
Nakajima,   Horoku 
Nakajima,   Moritoshi 
Nakamura,  Keijiro 
Nakamura,  Takashl 
Nakamura,  Toru 


(M) 

Nagano 

1. 

(M) 

Toyama 

2. 

<S) 

Tochigi 

2. 

(S) 

Kumamoto 

1. 

(M) 

Nara 

(S) 

Yamagata 

^  2. 

(S) 

Shlzuoka 

1. 

(M) 

Tokyo   city 

1. 

(S) 

Kagaiwa 

2. 

<S) 

Hokkaido 

S. 

(S) 

Oita 

1. 

(M) 

Miyazaki 

(S) 

Aichi 

3. 

(S) 

Pukuoka 

1. 

(M) 

Hiroshima 

2. 

(M) 

Yokohama  oltjf 

(M) 

Hyogo 

-    3. 

(S) 

Ibarakl 

3. 

(S) 

Kagawa 

1. 

(S) 

Hiroshima 

3. 

(M) 

Tottori 

(M) 

Miyazaki 

(S) 

Kyoto 

3. 

(P) 

Kyotb  city 

(S) 

Hiroshima 

2. 

(M) 

Nagasaki 

2. 

(S) 

Tochigi 

1. 

(S) 

Hokkaido 

1. 

(M) 

Saga 

2. 

<S) 

Chiba 

3. 

(S) 

Nara 

(S) 

Osaka  city 

(M) 

Kyoto  city 

(I) 

Miyagl 

1. 

(M) 

Hiroshima 

1. 

(S) 

Oita 

2. 

(S) 

Nagasaki 

1. 

(M) 

Kyoto 

3. 

(M) 

Ehirhe 

3. 

(M) 

Osaka  city 

(S) 

Gumma 

1. 

(S) 

Gumma 

1. 

(J) 

Osaka  city 

(M) 

Ishikawa 

1. 

(I) 

Saltama 

2. 

(S) 

Kagoshima 

3. 

(M) 

Shlzuoka      • 

8. 

(S) 

Aomori 

1. 

(S) 

Ishikawa 

1. 

(S) 

Kobe  city 

(S) 

Miyagl 

1. 

(S) 

Tokyo 

6. 

(M) 

Wakayama 

1. 

(S) 

Wakayama 

2. 

(S) 

Tokyo 
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Nakamura,  Tsugio 
Nakanishi,  Rokusaburo 
Nakano,  Beigo 
Nakano,  Takeo 
Nakashlma,  Tadanji 
Nakatani,   Sadayorl 
Nakawa,  Kan-ichl 
Nakayama,  Sadao 
Nakazaki,   Toshlhide 
Naruklyo,  Shinai 
Narumi,  Bunshiro 
Nlshl,  Eftaro 
Nishikata,   Toshlma 
Nlshimura,  Shigeo 
Nlshimura,  Tanjiro 
Nishlo,   Suehiro 
Nishloka,  Takejiro 
Nishiwaki,    Shin 
Noda,   Bunichlro 
Noda,  Shunsaku 
Nomura.  Karoku 
Nonaka,  Tetsuya 
Norimoto,  Toshiyasu 
Numata,  Kaichiro 
Oasa.  Tadao 
Ograwa,  Gotaro 
Ogawa,  HeiklchI 
.Ogruchi,   Kiroku 
OhOBhi,  Matabei 
Okada,  Tadahiko 
Okada.  Itaro 
Okamoto,  Jitsutaro 
Okamoto,  Kansuke " 
Okazakl,   Kyutaro 
Okishlma,  Kenzo 
Okutnura,   Senzo 
Okuyama,  Kamezo 
Onimaru,  ToshinarJ 
Onishi,  Masamiki 
Ono,  KeikichI 
Ono,   Shiifeyukl 
Ono,    Torakichl 
Onodera,  Akira 
Osakl,   Seisaku 
Opanal,  Noriakl 
Osato,  Hlrojlro 
Osawa,  Torajiro 
Ota,  Shlnjlro 
Otake,  Kan-ichl 
OuchI,  Tozo 
Ozaki.  TuWo 
Sadatsuka,   Monjiro 
Saito,  Iwao 
Baito,  Tahei 
6ai!to,  Takao 


(M) 

Tokyo 

«. 

(M) 

Hokkaido 

1. 

(M) 

Pukuoka 

1. 

(S) 

Kumamoto 

2. 

(M) 

Tokyo  city 

(S) 

Kochl 

1. 

(S) 

Hiroshima 

1. 

(S) 

Kumamoto 

2. 

(M) 

Ibaraki 

J.. 

(S) 

Oita 

2. 

(S) 

Aomori 

2. 

(M) 

Sagra 

2. 

(S) 

Yq^magrata 

1. 

(S) 

Tamaguchl 

2. 

(M) 

Okayama 

2- 

(P) 

Osaka  city 

(S) 

Nagano 

1. 

(M) 

Alchi 

2. 

(M) 

Kobe  city 

1. 

(S) 

Fukuoka 

8. 

(M) 

Toyama 

1. 

(M) 

Saitama 

8. 

(M) 

Nagasaki 

1. 

(M) 

Osaka  city 

(M) 

Kumamoto 

1. 

(M) 

Okayama 

2. 

(S) 

Nagrano 

t. 

<S) 

Aichi 

t. 

(S) 

Shizuoka 

n. 

<S) 

Okayama 

1. 

(S) 

Hokkaido 

1. 

(M) 

Aichi 

4. 

(M) 

Hokkaido 

4. 

(M) 

Kanagawa 

s. 

(I) 

Shimane 

2. 

(M) 

Gifu 

2. 

(M) 

Yamagata 

2. 

(M) 

Aichi 

1. 

(M) 

Kochi 

2. 

(M) 

Hyogo 

4. 

(M) 

Kanagawa 

2. 

(M) 

Ehime 

2. 

(S) 

Iwate 

2. 

(S) 

Yamanashi 

(M) 

Aomori 

2. 

(M) 

Pukuoka 

2. 

(S) 

Saitama 

2. 

(M) 

Tokyo  city 

(K) 

Niigata 

8. 

(I) 

Fukuoka 

8. 

(K) 

Miye 

2. 

(M) 

Saitama 

1. 

(S) 

Nagasaki 

2. 

<M) 

Tochigi 

1. 

(M) 

Hyogo 
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i?aIto,  Tashiro 

(S) 

Tochlgl 

1. 

Sakal,  Dalsuke 

(S) 

Fukuoka 

4. 

fiakakida.  Seibel 

(M) 

Akita 

Sakamoto,  Ikkaku 

(S) 

Tokyo 

7. 

Sakamoto,  Shiro 

(S) 

Kochl 

2. 

Saklyama,  Takeo 

(AI) 

Kagoshlma 

2. 

Sakurai,  Heigoro 

(M) 

Ishikawa 

2. 

Sakurauchi,  Tatsuro 

(M) 

Tokyo  city 

Sakurauchl,  Yukio 

CM) 

Shi  mane 

1. 

Sakurai,  Gunnosuke 

(M) 

Iwate 

2. 

Sakuta.  Kotaro 

(M) 

Hiroshima 

3. 

Sasaki,  Choji 

(S) 

Ehime 

8. 

Sasaki,  Heijiro 

(S) 

Hokkaido 

3. 

Sasaki,  Kyujl 

(S) 

Fukul 

Satake,   Naotaro 

(S) 

GIfu 

2. 

Satake,  Shoshichi 

(M) 

Osaka 

6, 

Sato,  Kei 

(M) 

Yamagata 

1. 

Sato,  Minoru 

(M) 

Ishikawa 

2. 

Sato,  Tadashi 

(M) 

Tokyo 

€. 

Sato,  Yasunosuke 

(S) 

Tokyo 

5. 

Sato,  Yoichl 

(M) 

Niigata 

2. 

Sawamoto,  Yoichi 

(M) 

Yamaguchl 

1. 

Sesrawa,  Mitsuyukl 

(M) 

Tokyo  city 

Shlba,  Telklchi 

(M) 

Tokyo 

5. 

Shlba,  Yasuichiro 

(M) 

Nagasaki 

1. 

Shiga,  Watari 

(S) 

Iwate 

2. 

Shigrematsu,  Juji 

(M) 

Oita 

2. 

Shiio,  Bensho 

(1) 

Alchl 

1. 

Shimada,  Toshio 

CS) 

Shimane 

2. 

Shimai,  Tetsu 

(S) 

Hiroshima 

3. 

Shlmizu,  Oinzo 

(S) 

Shiga 

Shlmlzu,  Tokutaro 

(M) 

Yamagata 

2. 

Shimizu,  Tomesaburo 

(M) 

Gumma 

1. 

Shlmomoto,  ShikanoBUke 

(M) 

Kochl 

2. 

i8hlmura,  Selemon 

(M) 

Chiba 

1. 

Shinohara,  Waichl 

(S) 

Nagano 

2. 

Cho,  Shintaro 

(S) 

Yamaguchl 

I. 

Shoji,  Yoshlro 

(S) 

Shizuoka 

2, 

Soeda,  Kelichiro 

(M) 

Fukul 

Ruematsu,    Kalichiro 

(M) 

Fukuoka 

4. 

Supamura,   Taiji 

(M) 

Fukushlma 

3. 

Sugano,  Zen-emon 

(S) 

Fukushima 

1. 

Sugawara,  Den 

(S) 

Mlyagi 

1. 

Sugawara,  Elgo 

(M) 

Miyagl 

2. 

Suglura,  Takeo 

(M) 

Aichl 

5. 

Sunada,   Shlgemasa 

(S) 

Kobe  city 

Sunouchi,   Shlnakichi 

(S) 

Ehime 

1. 

Suzuki,  Bunji 

(P) 

Osaka  city 

Suzuki,  Fujiya 

(M) 

Tokyo 

0. 

Suzuki,  Goroku 

(S) 

Aichl 

5. 

Suzuki,  Hideo 

(S) 

Kanagawa 

3. 

Suzuki,  iwao 

(S) 

Iwate 

1. 

Suzuki,  Kentaro 

.    (M) 

Miyagl 

Suzuki,  Kichinosuke 

(S) 

Kyoto  city 

Suzuki,  Takashl 

(M) 

Tokyo 

6 
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3uzuki,  Tasutaka 

(S) 

Akita 

1. 

Tabuchi,  Toyoklchi 

'      (I) 

Wakayama 

2, 

Tachikawa,  Taro 

(S) 

Tokyo  city 

Tada,  Isawo 

(S) 

Fukuoka 

i. 

Tago,  Kazutami 

(S) 

Iwate 

1. 

Tainaka,  Kusuemon 

(S) 

Kanagawa 

3. 

Takagri,  Masatoshl 

(M) 

Tokyo 

6. 

Takasi,  Masutaro 

(M) 

Tokyo  city 

Takahashl,  Kfnjlro 

(S) 

Nilgata 

3. 

Takahashl,  Kumajlro 

(S) 

Yamagata 

1. 

Takahashl,  Mitsutake 

(S) 

Nilgata 

2. 

TakahashU  Morlhel 

(M) 

Saitama 

2. 

Takahaahl,  Motoshiro 

(M) 

Tochlgl 

1. 

Takashima,  Heiklchi 

(M) 

Tokushlma 

2. 

Takata,  Umpei 

(M) 

Tochlgi 

1. 

Takatorl,  Junsakti 

(M) 

Nilgata 

4. 

Takatsu,  Nakajiro 

(S) 

Gumma 

2. 

Takayama,  Nagrayukl 

(S) 

Ehime 

1. 

Takeda,  Tokusaburo 

(S) 

Nilgata 

4. 

Takeshita,  Fumltaka 

(S) 

Okinawa 

Taketoml.   Sai 

(M) 

Alchi 

8. 

Takeuchl.  Hoklchi 

(S) 

Ehime 

2. 

Takeuchi,  Sakuhel 

(M) 

Osaka  city 

Takeuchl,  Tomojiro 

(S) 

Yamanashl 

Taki,  Maaao 

(M) 

Alchi 

8. 

Tamano,  Tomoyoshl 

(S) 

Okayama 

1. 

Tanabe,  Hlchiroku 

(S) 

Yamanashl 

Tanabe,  Kumalchl 

(S) 

Nilgata 

1. 

Tanaka,   Chlyomatsu 

(M) 

Saitama 

1. 

Tanaka,  Man-ltsu 

(M) 

Osaka 

5. 

Tanaka,  Ryoichl 

(S) 

Saga 

1. 

Tanaka,  Ryuzo 

(M) 

Akita 

1. 

Tanaka,  Totatsu       • 

(M) 

Shiga 

Tanaka,  Zenryu 

(M) 

Alchi 

1. 

Tansre,  Mojuro 

(S) 

Alchi 

2. 

Tanisruchi,  Qenjuro 

(M) 

Tottorl 

Tanomogi,  Keiklchi 

(M) 

Tokyo  city 

Tawara,  Maeroichi 

(M) 

Shimane 

2. 

Tazakl,  Nobuzo 

(K) 

Kyoto  city 

Terada,  Ichimasa 

(M) 

Kagoshima 

2. 

Teraahlma,  Kenao 

(M) 

Toyama 

1. 

Toda,  Yoshimi 

(M) 

Nagemo 

3. 

Togo,  Mlnoru 

(M) 

Kagoshima 

2. 

Toi,  Kasaku 

(M) 

Yokohama  city 

Tokonami,  Takejiro 

(M) 

Kagoshima 

1. 

Tomita,   Hachlro 

(S) 

Shiga 

Tomlta.  KoJlro 

(M) 

Kochl 

1. 

Toyoda,  Osamu 

(S) 

Tottori 

Tozawa,   Tamijuro 

(H) 

Kagawa 

1. 

Tsuchiya,   Selzaburo 

(M) 

Chiba 

8. 

Tsukumo,  .Kunltoshi 

(S) 

Tokyo 

7. 

Tsurumi,  Yuauke 

(I) 

Okayama 

1. 

Tsuruoka,   Ka^ufuml 

(M) 

Tokyo 

«. 

Tsutsumi,  Seiroku 

(I) 

Niigata 

S. 

Tsutsumi,  yaaujiro 

(M) 

Shiga 
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Tsuzaki,  Naotake      • 
UchidSv  Nobuya 
Uchierasaki,  Sakusaburo 
Uchino,   Tatsujiro 
TJehara,  Etsujiro 
Unno,  Kazuma 
Usuda,  Kyunal 
tJzawa,   Uhachl 
Wakamlya,  Sadao 
Watanabe,   Tokusuke 
Yagl,  Ichiro 
Yamabe,   Tsuneshige 
Yamada,  Kiichi 
Tamada,  Mataji 
Tamada,   Michle 
Tamaguchi,    Chugoro 
Yamagruchi,  Giichi 
Yamaguchi,   Tsunetaro 
Yamajl,  Jolchi 
Yamamoto,  J.otaro 
Yamamoto,  Kozo 
Yamamoto,  Senji 
Yamamoto,    Shimpel 
Yamamoto.  Tadaji 
Yamamoto,   Teljlro 
Yamamura,  Tasaburo 
Yamasakl,  Dennosuke 
Yamasakl,  Nobuklchi 
Yamasaki,  Takeshi 
Yamasaki,   Tatsunosuke 
Yamashita,   Taniji 
Yamoto,  Helnosuke 
Yano,  Oenkichl 
Yano,  Rikiji 
Yano,  Shin3ra 
Yasuhara,  Nihei 
Yokobori,  Jisaburo 
Yokoyama,  Katsutaro 
Yokoyama,  Kentaro 
Yokoyama,  Taizo 
Yoshida,   Isokichl 
Yoshikawa.  Kichirobei 
Yoshiki,  Yo 
Yoshlmura,  Isaku 
Yoshiuye,  Shoichiro 
Yoshizu,  Hakarn 


(M) 

Kagoshittia 

3. 

(S) 

Ibarakl 

1. 

(M) 

Miyagi 

1. 

(S) 

Fukuoka          i     - 

4. 

(S) 

Fukuoka 

4. 

(M) 

Shizuoka 

1. 

(M) 

Fukuoka 

3. 

(M) 

Chiba 

3. 

(S) 

Hyogo , 

5. 

(M) 

Gifu 

3. 

(M) 

Kara 

(M) 

Nagano 

2. 

(M) 

Toyama 

2. 

(M) 

Nligata 

3. 

(M) 

Gifu 

1. 

(S) 

Shizuoka 

(S) 

Osaka 

e. 

(S) 

Fukuoka 

1. 

(M) 

Hiroshima 

2. 

(S) 

Fukul 

(M) 

Hokkaido 

1. 

(P) 

Kyoto 

2. 

(S) 

Nagano 

1. 

(S) 

Hyogo 

3. 

(S) 

Niigata 

1. 

(I) 

Hyogo 

2. 

(M) 

"Wakayama 

(I) 

Aichi 

8. 

(S) 

Ibarakl 

2. 

(S) 

Fukuoka 

3. 

(S) 

Kagawa 

3. 

(M) 

Miyagi 

2. 

(S) 

Tok3iD  cHy 

(S) 

Miyazakl 

(S) 

Tottori 

(M) 

Gifu 

1. 

(S) 

Chlba 

8. 

(M) 

Tokyo  pity 

(M) 

Hiroshima 

8. 

(S) 

Okayama 

1. 

(M) 

Fukuoka 

8. 

(M) 

Osaka  city 

(S) 

Yamaguchi 

5. 

(S) 

Kyoto 

2. 

(S) 

Chiba 

2. 

(S) 

IV.     LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 


Japan  proper  is  divided  Into  46  administrative  districts  or 
prefectures.  Three  of  them  are  called  •'fu/*  and  the  rest,  •Teen." 
Besides,  there  is  a  territory  known  as  Hokkaido  which  covers 
an  extensive  region  not  yet  classified  into  "ken,"  though  for  pur- 
poses of  administration,  the  territory  does  not  much  differ  firom 
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'Tccn."  Formosa,  Korea,  Saghalien,  and  the  Kwantung  Province 
are  of  course  left  put  here.  Forihosa  and  Korea  are  stfl!  under 
the  semi-military  conti'ol  of.  Governor-Generals;  Saghallen  la  In 
charge  of  a  cfvil  governor  specially  appointed;  while  Kwantunff 
Is  a  Japanese  sp^erainty.  ,     ^ 

These  ^6  prefectures,  are  subdivided  into  636  smaller  ad- 
ministrative district3»  which  are  called  "kud"  or  countieJB^  and 
these  in  turn  are  subdivided  Into  villa^res  or  "mura"  and  towns  or 
"machi."  There  are  10.494  villasres  and  1,485  towns.  Besides 
there  are  also  101  cities  or  "shl,"  which  are  autonomous. 

The  chief  administrator  of  a  "fu"  or  "ken"  is  called  "chUl" 
or  prefectural  '  governor.  All  the  prefect^iral  governors  are 
appointed  by  the  Minister  of  the  Inteilor,  so  that  they 
are  essentially  bureaucrats  pure  and  simple,  whereas  the  mayor  of 
a'  city  or  the  headman  of  a  town  or  village  ix  elected  by  indirect 
popular  votes  usually  for  the  term  of  four  years.  Thus  when 
we  say  local  governnient,  the  term  includes  all  these  different 
administrative  organs,  the  dhlet  executives  c»f  which  are  prefec- 
tural governor,  mayor,  and  headman. 

The  Prefecture 

Each  prefecture  has  its  own  prefectural  assembly,  which  is 
composed  of  at  least  SO  members  elected  by  popular  votes. 
Every  male  Japanese  subject  of  the  age  of  ov»r  25  3rears,  residing 
over  one  year  in  the  prefecture  and  enjoying  citizenship,  has 
the  right  to  vote  or  to  be  elected.  The  term  of  office  of  the 
members  is  four. years.  The  assembly  is  caDed  once  a  year  by 
the  prefectural  governor  to  deliberate  and  decide  the  cuinual 
budget  of  the  prefecture,  and  to  give  its  consent  to  the  general 
policies  of  the  Governor.  The  assembly  has  no  initiative,  and  It 
is,  strictly  speaking,  only  the  advisary  body  of  the  Governor. 
None  the  lesd  it  is  a  representative  institution,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  in  Japan  the  oldest  representative  institution  estab- 
lished after  the  Western  model.  It  was  originally  esablished  in 
1878  with  a  view"  to  prepare  the  people  for  a  constitutional 
system  of  Government,  which  was  then  expected  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  near  future.  HoWevei  the  original  law  by  which  a 
prefectural  aissembly  was  tlrst  established,  has  been  subjected  to 
revision  many,  times,  and  the  last  revision  was  made  in  1926, 
when  the  tax  quali^cation  for  voters  and  assembly  members 
was  abolished  though  under  former  system  they  were  required  . 
to  be  payers  of  national  direct  tax  of  whatever  amount 

The  prefectural  government   with   its  own   prefectural   as- 
.  sembly  is  sometimes  eald  to  be  a  self-government  body,  but  this 
.  is  not  correct  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.    First,  the  Governor 
himself  is  not  an  elected  official,  while  the  assembly  is  purely  ah 
advisory  body  having  no  initiative  in  all  matters  of  the  prefec- 
ture.   The  Government  of  Hokkaido  having  its  own  assembly  is 
very  much  like  a  prefectural  government.    The  reason  that  Hok- 
.  kaido  is  not  yet  made  a  prefecture  is  that  it  is  a  newly  colonised 
territory  and  hence  is  not  so  densely  populated  as  the  main  land. 

The  County  or  "Gun" 

In  accordance  with  a  decision  passed  In  the  49th  session  ef 
the  Imperial  Diet  to  abolish  the  "gun"  system  as  sub-prefec- 
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tural  administrative  organs  in  view  of  the  development  of  the 
means  of  communication  and  their  diminished  importance  in  the 
]oca)  executive  machineiy,  these  subordinate  offices,  635  in  all, 
ceased  to  exist  in  July  1926.  For  administrative^  convenience 
25  branch  offices  of  prefec tural  grovernments  were  established 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  duty  hitherto  undertaken  by  the 
county- magistrates  has  been  divided  and  shifted  to  prefectural 
functionaries  arid  iown  or  village  headmen. 

The  City 

A  city  with  population  of  over  30,000  has  a  municipal  gov- 
ernment. The  mayor  of  a  municipal  city  is  elected  by  its  city- 
council,  which  is  composed  of  at  least  30  members  elected  by 
the  qualified  voters.  Hence  a  city-government  in  Japan  is  in  a 
sense  a  self-government^  though  the  power  of  the  mayor  and 
city-council  is  still  very  much  limited.  A  municipality  can  own 
and  control  all  electric,  gas.  and  water  plants,  and  sewer  sys- 
tems; and  it  manages  all  matters  concerning  the  primary  edu- 
cation of  its  citizens,  and  its  sanitary  affairs.  Within  the  limit 
defined  by  law,  a  municipality  can  make  its  own  regulations  and 
can  tax  its  citizens.  It  can  also  make  contract  of  loans.  But  all 
the  power  the  mayor  and  the  city- council  of  a  city  can  exer- 
cise is  under  he  strict  supervision  of  the  central  as  well  as  the 
prefectural  government.  No  municipality  in  Japan  is  given  the 
power  to  control  the  police  forces  within  its  city-limits,  and  even 
in  Tokyo  they  are  subsidiary  to  the  Home  Office. 

M'embers  of  the  city-council  are  elected  by  qualified  voters, 
the  qualifications  of  an  elector  being  that  he  must  be  a  Japan- 
ese subject  of  over  25  years  old,  residing  over  2  years  in  his 
municipal  electoral  district 

Municipal  System 

The  municipal  system  in  force  was  revised  in  1921,  together 
with  partial  reform  in  the  law  for  the  control  of  the  election  of 
the  metnbers  of  the  cHy  council  and  again  in  1926.  By  the 
revision  the  scope  of  franchise  was  considerably  enlarged,  this 
being  intended  as  a  preparatory  step  for  the  enforcement  of 
general  manhood  aultrage  for  the  election  of  parliamentary 
members.  Undei*  the  revised  law  the.  electors  are  required  to  be 
Japanese  subjects  of  over  20  years  of  age,  residing  In  their  muni- 
cipal electoral  districts  for  a  period  of  over  one  year.  The  former 
system  limited  the  voters  to  those  living  by  their  own  In- 
dependent means  and  paying  direct  municipal  tax  of  whatever 
amount,  but  this  qualification  was  abolished  In  1926.  The 
extension  of  franchise  through  the  revision  in  1921  has  resulted 
in  a  remarkable  increase  In  the  number  of  voters,  which  com- 
pared with  the  figures  under  the  former  system  ghowed  an  In- 
crease of  about  204  per  cpnt.,  the  numbers  swelling  to  80  voters 
for  a  population  of  1000  against  25  voters  for  a  population  of  the 
same  number  under  the  old  rules. 

The  result  of  the  elections  held  under  the  system  as  revised  in 
1921  indicates  a  decided  improvement  In  the  quality  of  the  mem- 
bers returned,  particularly  in  respect  of  age,  education,  etc.,  as  may 
be  seen   from   the   returns   compiled    by   the   Home   Department 
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on  the  basis  of  the  results  of  elections   lA   41   cities  including 
Tokyo: 


.    . 

RAucation 

addHI^lMr 
aohoobi      OUMm 

•  Under                                    letarned 

aoioeo 

New  System  (1921)..     1,89S 

18 

1,257 

122 

764       .    634 

Old  System  ..........     1,250 

'    7 

1.101 

143 

681           569 

Agrain,  under  the  revised  election  system,  the  number  of  re-' 
elected  members  considerably  decreased  as  compared  with  the 
previous  returns,  while  the  number  of  members  returned,  who 
pay  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  tax,  increased  by  about 
206  per  cent.  The  cases  of  absentees  which  under  the  former 
system  averaged  253  per  1000  electors  decreased  to  176,  showing 
a  falllng-off  of  77,  while  the  number  of  void  votes  stood  at 
9/1000  of  the  total  number  of  votes,  as  against  8^1000  of  the 
previous  returns. 

Lastly,  classified  according  to  occupations,  those  engaged  in 
manufacturing  and  other  industries,  miscellaneous  lines  of  busi- 
ness and  those  practising  medicine  or  law  considerably  increased, 
while  merchants,  agriculturists,  bankers  and  Other  business  men 
decreased,  the  decline  being  especially  notable  In  the  case  of 
those  engaged  In  mercantile  business. 


The  Town  and  the  Village: 

The  town  and  the  village  have  also  their  own  self-govern- 
ment, somewhat  similar  to  the  municipal  government,  but  on  a 
smaller  scale.  They  have  their  own  headmen  elected  by  Indirect 
popular  votes,  i.e.  a  headman  elected  by  the  town  council  in  the 
case  of  a  town,  and  by  the  village  council  in  the  case  of  a  village. 
The  quallflcations  of  an  elector  of  the  town  or  village  council 
are  practically  the  same  as  those  of  an  elector  of  the  municipal 
council. 

The  first  elections  of  the  members  of  the  city,  town  and 
village  councils  throughout  the  country,  under  the  new  election 
system  as  revised  in  1923,  were  concluded  in  September,  l$25. 

According  to  the  reports  from  the  prefectural  authorities 
obtained  so  far,  more  noteworthy  features  of  the  election  results 
are  the  increase  of  candidates,  the  change  in  the  mode  of  election 
campaigns  and  the  greater  activity  shown  by  the  Suiheisha 
(Eauality  Society)  elements  and  various  labor  bodies.  Formerly 
most  of  the  candidates  were  elderly  and. wealthy  men  or  other- 
wise influential  men  of  the  localities,  but  in  the  elections  under 
the  new  system,  many  youthful  and  less  influential  men  who  hfb 
not  rich  ran  for  election.  The  result  was  many  representatives 
Of  the  farmers'  associations,  the  Suiheisha  and  the  labor  or- 
ganizations and  men  of  the  so-called  In tellig en tia (bourgeois  cla^s) 
were  returned  in  various  prefectures.  A  slgniflcant  change  noted 
In  the  mode  of  election  campaign  generally  was  that  speech - 
making  was  very  extensively  resorted  to  as  in  the  case  of  pfr- 
llamentary  members,  this  phenomenon  attesting  to  the  gradtwl 
growth  in  oratorical  and   literary   attainment 
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Lateat  Revision  of  Local  Syttaiyi 

IB  19^6  an  epoch -maklnsr  revision  In  the  history  of  local 
administrative  system  in  this  country  was  effected  for  the  muni- 
cipal, town  a^d  villagre  systems.  The  abolition  of  aualiflcation 
about  tax  and. self -supportin^r  means  of  UveUhood  is  the  principal 
feature  of  the  revision,  this  resulting:  in  the  extension  of  fran- 
chise. Itk  the  new  system,  all  native  male .  subjects  of  oyer  2( 
years  of  age,  who  have  resided  in  the  same,  cities,  towns. or  villages 
for  two  years  and  over  are  eligrible  as  voters*  for*  oir*  members  of 
municipal,  town  or  villagre  assemblies  as  the  case  m^^y..  he. .  At 
the  same  time,  the  class  distinction  of  electors  and  cai^dldatea 
has  been  abolished,  their  qualifications  being:  made  uniform  to 
that  of  parliamentary  election.  This  means  the  adoption  of  the 
principle  of  the  new  election  law  for  parliamentary  members  to 
the  election  of  the  members  of  assemblies.  The  new  local  election 
law  has  been  adopted  as  a  preparatory  step  towards  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  new  parliamentary  election  law  (g:eneral  manhood 
franchise  measure)  taking  effect  from  the  next  g:eneral  election 
1928.  The  prefectural  system  has  received  a  similar  revision  to 
the  municipal  system,  the  division  of  constituencies  In  the  former 
system  being  abolished.  In  this  respect  Hokkaido  has  been 
brought  into  the  same  line  with  the  rest  of  Japan  proper.  The 
first  election  under  the  new  system  were  held  at  Hamamatsu. 
Sapporo,  Asahikawa,  Muroran  and  a  few  other  cities  so  far  and 
the  retiums  show  that  democratic  tendency  is  pushing:  to  the 
front  with  gnreater  power. 

First  Election  under  the  Universal" Suffrage  System 

The  first  elections  of  prefectural  assemblies  members  under 
the  universal  suffrage  system  came  off  In  the  fall  of  1927  in  39 
prefectures  (in  Hokkaido,  Tokyo,  Kanagawa,  Saitama,  Chlba, 
Saga,  Okinawa  and  Shimane  prefectures  elections  are  to  take 
place  in  1928  and  1929). 

The  number  of  voters  for  the  39  prefectures  was  9,152,638 
(more  than  two  times  the  figure  of  the  previous  occasion),,  the 
members  to  be  elected  totalled  1,489,  an  increase  of  39  over  the 
previous  figure,  while  the  candidates  reached  over  2,000,  includ- 
iug  over  200  proletarians. 

The  relative  strength  of  various  parties  before  and  after  the 
elections,  and  polling  returns  stand  as  follows: 

Befiire  the  After  the  Votew 

JBlectton  Election  Polled 

Selyukai    (Ministerial)    728  716  2,713,742 

Minseito  (Opposition)   529  577  2,395.602 

Kakushin  Club    9  7  83,974 

Jitsugyo  Doshlkai 2  5  20,184* 

Proletarian  parties    1  24  263,050' 

Independents    136  156  688,161' 

Some  members  of  the  independent  group. are  expected  toi 
make  common  cause  with  Xhe  Selyukai  or  with  the  Opposition., 
The  figure  for  the  proletarian  parties  is  made  up  as  follows:—^. 

Japan  Farmers  Party  4;  Japan  Labor  Party  .3;  Labor  and 
B*armers  Party  13;  Social  Democratic  Party  4;  Local  proletarian 
parties  4.  The  absentees  numbered  2,318,247  or  26.5;^. of  the  total 
number  of  electors.  ,  j   iu    :..  <      i 
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Composition  of  Pr«f«otur«o 


Preieciar«   "Gun"    aty 
Alchl  .......  18 

Akita 9 

Aomoi^ 8 

Chiba  12 

Bhime    12 

Fukui  U 

Fukuoka  ...  19 
Fukashlma;  .  17 

Oifu i  18 

Qumma  ....  11 
Hiroshima  ..  16 
Hokkaido  ...  86 

Hyogo 25 

Ibarakl 14 

Ishikawa  ...     8 

Iwate IS 

Kagawa  ....  7 
Kagoshlma  .  12 
Kanagawa  . .  11 

Kortil    7 

Kumamoto   .  12 

Kyoto   18 

Mlyagl    16 

Miyazaki  ...     8 


Timn  VlUace 


"4      74 

170 

1      45 

193 

2       to 

148 

1      78 

270 

8      82 

258 

1      10 

108 

8       61 

279 

8       43 

866 

2       50 

293 

8       38 

168 

4       53 

376 

6       40 

198 

4       46 

375 

1       47 

838 

1       22 

198 

1       28 

218 

2       20 

154 

1       16 

128 

3       24 

169 

1       23 

172 

1       40 

309 

1       26 

242 

1       38 

166 

2       15 

81 

Mlye  15 

Nagano  .....  16 
Nagasaki  ...    9 

Nara  10 

NUgata  .....  16 

Oita 12 

Okayama  ...  19 
Oklaawa    ...    6 

Osaka 9 

Saga  8 

Saltama  ....     9 

Shiga    12 

Shlxnane 16 

Shizuoka  ...  13 

Tochigl 8 

Tokushlma  .  10 

Tokyo 8 

Tottori 6 

Toyama  ....  8 
Wakayama  .  7 
Yamagata  ..  11 
Yamaguchl  .  11 
Tamanashi  .  9 
Total 636 


Gun"    City  Town  Vlllftce 

3  27  308 

3  28  357 

2  11  181 

1  22  131 
8  45  365 

2  88  224 
1  68  345 


27 
28 
11 
22 
45 
88 
68 

3, 
34 
12 
48 
20 
18 
42 
36 
31 
47 
14 
82 
27 
24 
28 

7 


295 
120 
326 
182 
264 
288 
139 
108 
145 
174 
236 
201 
202 
192 
234 
101 1.510  10,454 


Note — For  area,  population,  etc.  see  Chapter  on  Population. 

As  regards  the  composition,  finance,  etc.,  vide  Chapters  on 
Population  and  also  on  the  Six  Premier  Cities. 


Members  of  Looal  Assemblies 


Frpfcctnnl 

Gbnnty 
Mftin.        Elec. 

Mtinlclpfd 
Mexn.      Elec. 

Town  and 
Mem. 

VlUige 

Item.     £l«cton 

Elec 

1.000^ 

aooo) 

C1.000; 

^1.000: 

1915    ... 

. .      1,702 

2,381 

12,789 

2,266 

2.220 

298 

151,059 

4,277 

1918     ... 

. .     1,737 

2,409 

13,048 

2,310 

2,475 

293 

151,793 

4,367 

1920    ... 

. .     1.737 

2,410 

13,048 

2,310 

2,506 

300 

153,191 

4,409 

1921    ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3.045 

466 

155,348 

6,010 

1922     ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3.173 

695 

154,779 

6,206 

1923    ... 

. .     1,734 

4,911 

— 

— 

3,216 

745 

155,245 

5.309 

1924    ... 

. .     1,734 

4.977 

— 

— 

3.462 

867 

154,706 

5,834 

1925    ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3,536 

1,207 

153,035 

6.482 

1926     ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3.553 

1.346 

152,539 

6,200 

N.B. — ^The  county  assembly  system  was  abolished  In  1920, 
prior  to  the  abolition  of  "gun"  or  county  offices  as  local  admini- 
strative organs  in  1926. 

Strength  of  Different   Political   Parties 
in    Local  Assemblies 

The  strength  of  different  political  parties  in  local  assemblies 
as  obtained  in  July.  1927,  is  shown  below: — 
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Wnpill^  Other  Partlv 

%    ^ '    ' '^~ 


IM  I  I  I  t  II 


Total 789    512     264     36     839     774     13     15     140       9 

Mr.  Tdkonami,  who  led  the  Selyn  Hont6  cohting«nt  of  the 
Mlnseito,  broke  away  on  Aug.  1  to  form  a  ••thlrtl"  party  which, 
however,  has  not  yet  taken  a  definite  shape,  so  that  ttier  retetive 
position  of  party  following  In  the  provinces  has  beoome  very 
much  dislocated.    It  will  take  some  time  before  It  settles  down. 
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CLASSIFICATION 

The  civil  service  is  divided  into  four  dasses,  viz.-  "Bhin-nin,** 
"Choku-nin,"  "So-nin"  and  'Tlan-nin."  The  "Shln-nln"  cem- 
priseB  Cabinet  Ministers,  Privy  Councillors*  Ambasaadorfl  and  a 
few  othet*s,  aJl  beings  nominated  by  the  Emperor  In  person.  They 
are  Entitled  to  report  direct  to  the  Crown.  The  President  and 
Procurator-Oen.  of  the  Court  of  Cassation^  Chief  of  the  Board  of 
Audit,  liord  Steward  to  the  Bmpress,  President  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Ziitigation  Court,  and  a  few  others  also  enjoy  treatment 
of  the  stapreme  grrade.  The  "Choku-nin"  offlolala  are; appointed 
by  the  Emperor  through  the  respective  Departmental  Chiefs  and 
are  entitled  to  attend  ^tate  ceremonies.  Vlce-Mlnisters  and 
Bureau  Directors  of  Departments,  Provincial  Governors.  Univer- 
sity Professors  of  high  grade  and  some  others  belong  to  this 
category.  The  "So-pln**  officials  are  not  entitled  to  attend  State 
ceremoniesL  The  second  and  the  third  are  also  collectively 
designated  as  "Kotp-kan"  (high'  official).  The  fourth  class  com- 
prises clerks,  assistant -engineers  and  others  of  similar  rank. 

Appointment 

The  Appointment  Regulations  as  amended  in  Oct.  1914,  have 
become  more  liberal  in  spirit  than  before  and  are  also  calculated 
to  minimize  the  evil  of  dislocation  of  official  business  incidental 
to  Cabinet  changes.  The  Special  Appointment  now  covers  the 
Chief  Secretary  of  Cabinet,  Director  of  LegisULtlve  Bureau, 
Inspector-Gen.  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  Director  of  the  Police 
Bureau,  Chief  Secretaries  of  the  Houses  of  the  Diet  and  Personal 
Secretaries  to  Ministers  of  State,  Parliamentary  Vice -Ministers 
and  Counsellors. 

The  total  force  at  the  end  of  1925: 

Civil  officials,— "Choku-nin",  1,124;  "So-nin",  12,030;  "Han-- 
nin",  131,494;  Eth|»loyees,  193,850;  Total  338,498. 

Hllitary  officers.— "Shln-nln'*  and  "Choku-nin",  Army,  28^, 
Navy,  119;  "So-nin",  A.  14,094,  N.  4,593;  *•Han-nin^  A.  3,698, 
N.  17.811;  Cadets,  N.  326;  Total,  A.  18.023,  N.  23,885;  Grand  total 
41,908.     CFigures  for  1924.) 

•         Scale  of  Safaries  

The  scale  of  salaries  for  the  Government  offidals-ofaW.rank* 
except  the  Premier,  the  Ministers  of  State,  the  •  Governor- 
Generals  of  Korea  and  Formosa  and  Governor  of  Kwaatung  Prod 
vince,  w^e'  substantially  Increased  In  1920  c^nd.  put  in  force  IJrom 
August  of  that  year.    With  the. enforc^mient  of  tt^e  new  scale  ^th^ 
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special  allowances  which  had  been  erranted  since  1919  In  view  ot 
marked  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  were  withdrawn.  The  new 
scale  stands  as  follows  for  principal  posts  in  civil  and  military 
service.  t'    '   "      '  -  '    '       J     ) 

"Shin -n in"    Rank 

Dut!f  Per  annum 

Prime  Minister   fl2.000 

Minister  of  State «.000 

-—  Gov.-G«neral   of  KUk^ea.  .*. » 8,000 

President  of  Privy  Council 7.500 

Ckyvomor  ef  Kwanltung : : .  7,S0(I 

^^^  Oov.*jOenoral  of  I(V>rmosa t.MO 

Amtessa^or   ?.S0# 

PresMSBt.  Adm«afti«ratiTe  LiMfgattat  Court f «M0 

President  of  the  Beard  of  Audit. Ijsm^ 

Judges  A  Proenrartovs ^ 7.M0 

Vloe-Presldent  of  Privy  Council ?,DO0 

^  Dlreotor^Oeneral,  Admtttlstrativ«  AlTalni,  Korea...  7,0ft9 

Privy  Councillor  .'.'.'.*..." %fiWI 

"Clioku-nin"    Rank 


Presidents  of  Imp.  Universities 7,0«t)-«,SW 

President  of  Govt.  Iron  Foundry 7,000-«.FW 

Governor  of  Hokkaido 7,IM)0-«,80O 

Chief  Secretary  of  Cabinet 6,500 

Chief  of  Legislative  Bureau 6,500 

Chief  of  Reconstruction  Bureau 6,500 

Vice-Minister,  Parliamentary  &   Permanent 6,500 

>«>-*•  Director-Qenercd,  Civil  Aftaira^  Formosa 6,506 

Inspeotor-G^ieral  of  tJbbe  MetrepolltaA  Police 6,500 

Presfalent  «f  Board  of  DeeoratiMi ^700 

Chief  Secretary  of  Privy  Q»«ncii 5.700 

But^ean    Director    * &j200 

Chief  Sac.,  Houses  oC  Diet 5^eo^74M) 

XjOobQ  Oeventor   5^20^^,000 

(Governors  of  Tokyo,  Osaka,  Kyoto,  Kanagawa,  and  Hyogo 
enjoy  additional  allowance  of  ¥800;  and  those  of  Nagasaki, 
Nilgata,  Aichl,  Miyagi,  Hiroshima,  Fukuoka,  and  Kumamoto, 
9M0). 

The  new  scale  for  oflloSals  of  "Stt-nia"  wbA  "Han-^ttU"  raalui 
i»  given  in  the  foUowlnfi  tabid;-" 


Bonin       Hantiln 


1st    class 4,500 


2nd 
8rd      „ 
4th      ,. 


4,100 
3,800 
3.400 
3.100 
2,700 


¥ 

160 

7th 

m 

.8th 

115 

9th 

100 

10th 

&5 

11th 

75 

12  th 

Soahi       Hftnntn 
(Attfanali  CKoi*hlr> 

class 2,400 

2,000 


1,800 
1,600 
1.400 
UOO 


¥ 
66 
56 
50 
45 
40 


Kote:-~In  exceptional  cases  the  salary  of  *'H)att-nlii*'  nuik 
be  raised  to  the  limit  of  9200  a  month. 
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Salary  Allowance 

r  .  ' 

45.000   (U.   S.  A.)        , 
40.000  (Gffreat  BHtairf  atid  France) 
10,WO>  COeramny)  * 

99.000  CHussia^      Raly»     'Btmtil     and 

'  Turkey) 
2*.0^0»  CBelgrluni) 
W.OOO  CChina) 
r^.fcOO  I  f  22.000  COthef  European  countries) 
Mio.  |*Xt.A.Eii..BBc..  M**^^*U -^>*'^^  (Austria  arid  ArgeritJne) 


¥ 
Amtiassador. ... . .  7,500 


R  18.000   (Mexico,  Chile  arid  Peru) 
15,0 


1 5.20OH  15,000  (Slam) 
CounaeUor I  ^^?*  1  T€J100--S,000 

Consul-General J^tn  f  ^^'^^^  ^^®^  York)— 12,000  (London) 

X    e.OOO  (in  some  Chinese  cities) 

94MM>  ai\Gi\naiia)--8,800  (Seattle.  Chi- 

ConsUl ', I  M  ^^'  «'*^-> 

9,009  (MarseiUee.  Panama,  etc.) 

4,000  (in  some  C^ilnese  citled) 


y  8.800/  i 

^•-C"--' {woo 


Offflcialt   of  the    Imperial    Household 

Salary 
f 

Minister • 8,000 

Grand  CUiamberlain 7,000 

Lord  Ke«Tjer  of  ihe  Priry  Seafe  ("Shln-nin") 8,000 

Vicfe-M^nisUr 6,^00 

Locd   Steward  to  Empress 6,500-5.700 

Grand  Master,  of  Ceremonies  ("Shia-nin") .............  7,00D-6,60O 

Director  of  Imp.  Estate  Bureau '. . .   6,500-5,200 

Director   of   Peerage   Bureasi    (fhCcorded   treatment   of 

"Shki-aiA"    rank) 7,500-6,500 

OIHcIalS  of  the  higrher  civil  service  draw  from  ¥4,500  to  900 ' 
a  y«afw: 

The   Court  of  Cassatloh 

<  eala^"p«t  annum 

-      •-'  ¥ 

President   ..♦..* 7,500 

ProcuratOr-Goneral    7,506 

Jiid9tti<and  Proeurator 6,500-4,500 


Appeal)    Courts 

SalMir  per  annum 
¥ 

Presidents .^  . .  6,500-5.200 

Ghi^r  Procurators  ....(. ^.< 4,59^-6.200 

JjiO^Q^  ^.Pif(^ewi9XQfa^ •.  5,^ao-<.5|^0, 
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Salary  per  aimiim* 
Presiding  Judges  &  Chief  FY>octira{or8 6,200^4,600 


Military  OfHcars        if.  , 

General    ....^  7,600 

I|ieut.-Q«neral 6,500 

Major-General 5.600 

Colonel  4,600 

Lieut-Colonel    8,600 

Major 2,600 

Captain   2.100-1,600 

Lileutenant    ....*•••  1,200-1,020 

Sub.-Iiieutenant   850 

Non-commissioned        and 
petty  officers 2,400-800 


Naval   Officera  f 

Admhral «  7,i0a« 

Vice-Admiral 6,500 

Hear« Admiral    5,600 

Captain    4,600 

Commander  8,600 

,  l4ieut.-Comn^ander    2,600 

Lieutenant    i. 2,290-1,600 

Sub-X.leutenant  (Ist)  1,^10-1,020-" 
Sub-Ueutenant  (2nd)  1,600-850 
Midshipman    (carets) ....      670 
Non -commls^ipned 

officers  1.260-930* 


PENSIONS  ANB  ANNOTTDBSS 

Pensions  to  civil  and  military  offlaans;  ^annuities  to  their 
families,  and  lump  ;8um  .of  money  granted  oii  their  retiring,  or,, 
in  case  of  death,  to  their  families,  malte  the  lioirowing  reisord  (in 
Yen).    Annuities  attached  ta  the  decorations  are  also  added. 


Yenr 
end«d 
Bee  31 

1925   . 

1926.  . 


eoded 
Deo.  81 

1925  . 

1926  . 


Ymr 

ended 
Dec.  31 

1925  . 

1926  . 


Civil  Service 

Animftj  to  fimtly 


No.  of 
redplenls 

60,703 

52,716 


Totid 
wnoont 

28,209.419 

29,731,432 


Na  of 
redpieiiti 

18,857 

20,289 


Trfed 
amvnnt- 

5.020.753 

5.439,093 


R<>tlnrur  yitint 
ToUI 


No.  of 
raalpl«ut" 


No.  of 
TCdplentB 

113,194 

114,080 


Military   Service 

Pmnfllon  Amraltjr  to  ftanlly 

Na  of 


Toua 
amount 

46,061,443 
47,226,808 


85.926 
86,085 


Total 
amcoBt 

16,460.887 

16,574,590 


Naval    Sarvloa 

Annuity  to  fttmlly 


No.  of 
rtdplftnts 

53.731 

56,237 


Total 
amount 

19,848.147 
20,762,058 


No.  of 
rodpienta 

12.574 
13,3ia 


Total 
amount 

8,002.717 

.  3,189,7?6 


Annuity  attached  to  the  Orders  of  Golden   Kite 
(Army  d,  Navy  Honor)  and  Rising  Sun 


GoIdei»  Kita 


RMnie  6mt 


1925 
1926 


No.  of 
rvolplcntB 

66,540 

65,659 


ToUl 
amount 

8,801,300 

8,664,000 


No.  of 
reoiiH^uta 

4,172 

4,012 


211.042 
199,852 


Note.— AlS9  see  "Decoration,"  Chapter  on  Imperial  Court,  etc. 

'  .   THE  revise:!)  PENSION  SYSTEM. . . 

[    With  the  apiJrovAl  of  the  46th  seasion  of  *  tl^'e  Blet,  the  Oov-  * 
eminent  enforced  in  April,  1923,  theTevised  I^iksfon  Jbaw  to  re-- 
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place  the  Ql±myA%f7^a,Ti^,fi^ilrf?9nai^n  jLa^w  .a»d  Mher  regula- 
tions  and  ordinances  relating  to  pensions,  retiring  allowances  etc. 
fThew  iBfWB  and^n^gulattons  liad  Creati^tly  teceWed^  revisions  and 
>.«4difton»  ai^d  .JieiBoe  are  nun^  ooituklicatodj  wtiltb:'  the  rate^^of 
annuities  an4  fi3rants:iMrovM«d  tbevein  had  boeonxe>liiadei[uate.to 
meet  the  changed  social  conditions.  The  new  enactment. unified 
the  system  and  also  effected  increase  in  rate  from  %  to  1/3  of 
the  salary  for  civil,  |>^^aio^  c^nd;  a^anoe  of  30  per  cent,  for 
military  pension. 

Bielow  is  given  an  outttfte  of  the  tifrw  system. 


Kinds  of  Pensions 


Pensions  are  divided  into  (a)  ordinary  pensiipn* .  (b)  additional 
pension,  (c)  retiring  allowanoe,  (d)  invalid  allow9>PP^*  (e)  pension 
to  f ajnilies  of  deceased  .  offlcials  and  officers,  and .  it)  allowance 
to  families  of  deceased  officials  and  officers. 

Those  who  are  entitled  to  pension  under  the.  ]aw  are  civil 
officials  above  "han-nin"  rank  and  military  officers  and  men. 
The  staff  of  public  schools  and  libraries, .  prison  and  police 
officers  (all  abotre  "hah'-nln**  rank)  are  entitled'  to  the  same 
privileges  .ap  dvll  officials.         «        .        •  ^ 

Civil  officials  and  staff  of  public  schools  and  UbrjQLClea.  are 
under  .obligation  to  pay  every  month,  into  the  national- treasury 
a  siun  equivalent  to  1  per  cent,  of  their  monthly,  salary. 

The  right  to  pension  ends  inrith  the  death  of  the  .claimants,  or 
when  he  commits  felony  or  loses  nationality,  while. the  right  is 
suspended  when  he  re*enters  the  State  Service  ^  officer  above 
the  rank  occupied  beik>re,  or  when  he  is  deprived  of  public  civil 
rights. 


Ordinary  Pension    ' 

Civil  officials  .who  retira  after  a  series  of  1&  years  or  more 
(10  years  in  the  case  of  police  and  prison  officers)  are  entitled 
to  ordiniary  pension*  the  amount  tbeing  fixed  according  to  thc^ 
length  of  service  and  th,e  s^ary  drawn  at  the  time  of  retirepient. 
The  rate  is "  60/lfeo  of  the  annual  sum  for  one  whose  seWice 
extended  15t*16  years,  1/150  to  be  added  for  each  extra  year  until 
the  maximum  of  40  years  is  reached.  » 

Military  officers  and  men  are  granted  ordinary  pension  on 
retiring  after  the  service  of  11  years  or  more.  For  each  extra 
years  (until  the  maximum  of  50  years  is  reached)  an  addition  is 
allowed  as  shown  in  the  undermentioned  scale  of  rate  fixed 
according  to  tlie  rank. 

Leogtli  Generals  Oblonels,  caiitalnB   Kon-commlSBtoned 

•faenrice  A  admlrafai  to  iVeaten«Dtn      ^  warrant  officers         Privates 

11  ¥2,500—1,8(17  #1,5^4 — 467  ¥400-^25  ¥200—150 

U  2,700—1,017  1,656—605  432—26.3  224—174 

^0  2,060-^2^04  1,608-^562  472—288  264—804 

46  3,200—2,392  1,961—600  612—823  28f-r'234 

30 3,450—2,579  2^13—647  662— 3&a  814—264 

35  ..,. 3,700—2,767  2f266— 696  692—893  344—^4 

40  3,960—2,954  .  2,41 8—742  632r*-428  374— W4 

46  4,200—3,142  2,571—790  ■873—468  404—354 

60  4,450—3,329  2,703—837  712—498  .  434—384 
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AiMti^ttf  <P#iisieii  ahd  Invaftd  AfVowWrtte 

civil  oftoialB  sBi  7iittttU7  '•fltoer*  bii4I  mMn  Wh^  liarr«  ir«tlrftd 
on- account  aC  Incapacity  arMncrdiMtt  m  hcMtUAi  or^  wouMftr-'irMIe 
•  in  diaohaivs  of  duty  axv  grraaitcfi  cuSdftloiii^  ]|i«iiillloiK  ab^wAHir  to 
the  fiollowtng  WBAioi-*** 


A.    Disabled  fn  Aetibn 

OOektlAofftfiiniia  CMiirtiaf  mi* 

ft  cbokunln  iwiki  colonels. 

Degree  of                       nuik,  gvinerab  onptains 

incepedty                       A  admlrab  to  Ueotenanta 

Special*    ^ —  '' 

Ist    ¥2,400  ¥1.800—1.200 

2iMl  .............   2,0<W  l.BW^— 1,006 

9rd    . l.'WO  l,2m-^  «^ 

4th    1,280  96^—   «40 

5th    l.OfrO  750—  «0e 

6th  •..'..'......•...      800  600—   4KK» 


<MMI<ili«f  1lM««ti  nuik 

nonomunteloiied 

ft  werrant  nffloen 

ft  prlTetM 


¥1,080—900 

•     900— 75t) 

720-^0 

B7e— 4«a 

'  45{>— 375 

^      -360—300 


B*     Oi*abled  whife  on  Ordinary   Duty 


D^gTM  of 
iamptoity 


OfflclaU  of  ditnntn 

ft^ctoknnlD 

rank,  genertls 


,  nnertl! 

Special* 

1st  ¥1,920 

2wS 1,600 

Srd  1,280 

4th  1,084 

5th  800 

6lh  640 


Offidftle  eroonln 

milk,  colonel^ 

fo  llHitenaiae 


¥l,440-^6>0 
1.200—800 
960—640 
T68--^l? 
600 — 400 
480—320 


aAcl  warrant  ofBcera 


^¥864— 720 
'720--600 
B76— 480 

•  4'61— *W 
360— 3t>0 
288—240 


N.B. — •  Sum  of  thoilat  desrr«e  pdus^/lO  or  below  of  the  sum. 

Invalid  allowance  is  granted  to  military  men  below  rank  of 
non-coinrntastoned  and  wairant  oflloers  "wlio  have  retired  on 
acccnuit  of  ill  health  or  iroundB  suffered  while  mi  duty,  though 
not  disaWed  for  life.    The  ralte  ^  this  all^wanoe  to  as  fo!l9ews: — 


Degree 


Bate 


1st  ¥1,650-1.500 

2nd  1.486-1,350 

3ra  1.320-1,200 

4th  1,155-1,050 

5th  950-    900 


*pm  action 

B.     Invalid  fram  dU^Mara^ 

o€  duty 

Degree 

R:ite 

eth 

¥825-750 

1st    ¥1.320-1.200    .  6th    ¥660-600 

7th 

660-600 

2nd     1,188-1.080      7th     528-480 

8tb 

495-450 

3rd      1.056-    960       8th      396-360 

9th 

330-300 

4th         924t  .840       9th      264-240 

10th 

165-150 

5th         792-    720     10th      132-120 

Retiring  Allowance    . 

Retiring  allowance  is  granted  to  those  who  retire  from  the 
flervice  before  the  tenure  of  service  entitles  thtehJ  to  pension,  ttie 
Sinn  being  fixed  as  in  the  case  of  pension  according  to  the  length 
of  service  and  the  stim  of  sslaTy  drawn  by  the  retiring  official  <w 
officor  at  the  time  of  retirement.  For  civil  officials  it  la  calculated 
by  TTiiiUlplylng  the  sum  of  ntonthly  salary  by  the  number  of 
years  of  service.  For  military  officers'  the  scale  of  rate  is  tm 
shown  in  the  fcrilo^ving: — 
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6  . .  [ . .  I.  .;VS,250— 2.800 
8  .......  ^«  Ma«-^3.788 

^f  •.:..^.V.  6,250—4,667 


loli 
¥542—288 

1,588^-467 
2,300—700 
8«967— 938 
3,883-^1^67 


«  WnrrviioUeeM    " 
¥200—118 
400—225     ■ , 
428—858 
670—850     -^ 

i.ooo— 6M  ;, 


Officiaft  and  Ofltcart   -  ' 


1  -.A 


Pension  lis  granted  to  the  family  of  the  deceased  wTiose  tcnura 
of  servfde  entities  him  to  ordinary  pension  or  who  had  already 
been  receiving  ordinary  pension,  the  amount  being  (1)  the  whole 
sum  of  the  pension  to  the  deceased  in  the  case  of  death  from 
HI  health  or  wounds  Buffered  in  action^  (2)  8/10  th  the  case  of 
death  from  111  health  or  wounds  while  on  ordinary  duty,  and  (8) 
6/10  in  the  ca«e  of  death  from  other  causes. 

Allowanoe  is  graated  to  the  family  ef  one  who  died  in  office 
before  the  lannre  of  service  entitles  him  to  pension,  the  amount 
being  aaflae  ms.  the  retiring  allowance  for  the  corres|K)nding  length 
of  servieeu  . 

The  e>i*dar  of  family .  members  entitled,  to  this  peoaiott^  et 
allowance  i»  widow,  children  under  age,  wtdew>efv  parents,  and 
grandpajcenta* 


DIRECTORY 

(Jttly.   1^28> 

Cabfnet^— Ihrime  Minister .€fe».  Bamn  €k  ^Tttnaka. 

Chief  Secretary  I.  Hntoyama. 

Director,  Bureau  of  Statistics T.  Geijo. 

„   Decoration    N.  Amaoka. 

„   Pensions Y.  G«Jo. 

„    Legislation    Y.  Mayeda. 

„   Colonization M.  Naruge. 

„    National  Resources    K.  Usami. 

Printing  Bureau    T.  Sugl. 

Prrwy  Ceiiiioll^— President  Dr.  Baron  Y.  Kuratomt 

Vlce-Preaident:    Dr.  Baron  K.  Hiranumn. 

Chief,  flkmratary ...«» Dr.  K.  Putagami. 

Councillors: 
Count  M.  Ito. 
Baron  R.  Kakl. 
Viscount  K.  Kaneko. 
Baron  T.  Knbeta. 
Dr.  Baztm  If.  .Tomll. 
MarqnlB'K.  Induye. 
Baron  N.  Ifirayama. 
Vlacouvt  1.  Ihhiguro. 
CoHtot  8.  CUnia. 
Gen.   Baran  Y.  Na 
X>r.  Baron  K«  Yamakawa. 
Margate  ML  Kiaroda. 


Baron   K-   Puruichi. 

Dr.  I.  Matsumnro^ 

S.  Sferi. 

Count  T.  Ucbida. 

Baron  Adm.  R.  Yaahiro. 

Dr.  J.  SaJtnrai. 

Baron  K.  Den. 

K.  Aral. 

Gen.  M.  JQiwal. 

K,  Ishfwara. 

Viscount  Adm.  M.  Saito. 

K  KBmnda. 
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InVpeHal   Houtahold.— Minister    ^ tt.  ,K.  Ichllit.  •;;    • ' 

Vic^-Minlster    ., T.  Sekiya." 

Orabd  Chamberlain    Count  S.  Chlnda. 

Depjuty   Grand   Chamberlain Viscount  T.  Irlye. 

„  M V.  Kawai.  ' 

Grand  Master  of  Cferemonles Prince  H.  Ito. 

Deptity  Grand  Master  of  Ceremonies.' '  N.  Watan^be. 

Grand  Master  of  Rituals Prince  M.  Kajo. 

Lord  Keeper  «£  Privy  Seal <2(omnL^  N.  MaJdno. 

„      Steward  to  the  Empress ^ Y.  Kawai. 

Director,  Treasury  Biireau T.  Sugri. 

«, .        Archives  Bureau  b!.  Su£rl- 

„  Peerage   Bureau    Viscount  M.  Sengoku. 

Medical  Affairs  Bureau Dr.  T.  Sato, 

„  Culinary  Affairs  Bureau S.  0eno. 

„  Imperial    Tombs    Bui  ohu E7.  Sugi! 

^ .      „  Architecture  Bureau    Baron  H.  Higashlkuze. 

„    "      Imperial  Mews  Bureau H.  Salonjt. 

Chief  Aide -de -Camp  to  the  Emperor.. Gen.   Baron  T.  Nara. 
„       Steward  to  the  Empress  Dowager  Viscount  T.  Die. 

„      Auditor    K.  IHye. 

"    „      Forest  Bureau M.  SAaya. 

„      Poetry    Bureau    Viscount    T.  Iriye. 

President  of  Peers'  School , R.  Pukuhara. 

„   peeresses'  School T.  HCatauura. 

Foreign  AfFairs. — Minister  Baron  G.  Tanaka. 

Parliamentary  Vice-Minister   K  Mori. 

Permanent   Vlce-Mlnlster    K  Debuchl. 

Pari.  Counsellor   S.  Uyehara. 

Director,  Bureau  of  Asiatic  Affairs H.  Arlta. 

„  Bureau  of  European  and  American  Affairs  M.  Hotta. 

commercial  Bureau T.  Taketomi.      » 

.  ^  Treaty  Bureau ;  N,  Matsunaga. 

Intelligence  Bureau    .^ Marquis  K.  Komura. 

Home  Affaira-— Minister ." : K.  Mochlzukl. 

Parliamentary  Vlce-Mlnlster K.  Aklta. 

Permanent    Vlce-Mlnlsber K.  Ushlo. 

Parliamentary  Counsellor    : .    K.  Kato. 

Director,    Shrine   Bureau S.  Yoshlda. 

„        '  Local  Affairs  Bureau S.  Sagami. 

.„  Police  Bureau  S.  Yokoyama. 

Public?  Works  Bureau .•...^>.n^%n- M.  Miyasaki. 

.„  Sanitary  Bureau    ......,,  ^...,.  J.  Yamckda. 

Social  Affairs  Bureau R.  Nagaoka. 

„  Reconstruction   Bureau .   Z,  Horlklrl. 

Finance.— Minister    T.  Mitsuchi. 

Parliamentary  Vice-Minister .^  Y.  Oguchl. 

Permanent   Vice*Mlnlster    H.  Ktir<)da. 

Parliamentary  Counsellor    ;   ,  Q,  Yamaguchi. ' 

Director,  Account  Bureau R.  Kawada. 

Taxation  Bureau N.  rujil. 

„  Finance  Bureau    Y.  Tomita.  ' 

„         Banking  Btireau  - O.  Matstimoto.  » 

State  Property  Adjustment  Bureau.'.   H.  Kurota. 

M  .♦      Mint    ....i..i....... S.  Kagai. 

„  Monopoly  Bureau S.  Imaklta. 
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Chief    df    Cu8toms    I^duse;    Tokohama,   t.  'Inouyet    Kobe;    K. 
'    Yaaukiita:  Nai^vaki,  Hf.  Kanemitsu;  TAofi,  S.  feumi;   Hako- 
date,  K.  Hirayama;   Osaka,  T.  Nakajima.      '        ' 

(Afny  and  Navy  list  gtv«n  latan«-^Ea.  J.7.B0 

J  U8ti«»^— Minister    ". .  .©r.  T.  Hara. 

Parliamentary  Vice-*Mini8t«r  . . .- K.  Hamada. 

Permanent   Vice-Minister    N.  Kohiasa. . 

Parliamentary  Counsellor S.  Isobe. 

Director,  Prlsoii  Affairs  Bureau K.  Matsut. 

„  Criminal  Affairs  Bureau S.  Motoji. 

„    •     Civil  Affairs  Bureau T?.  Ikeda. 

President,  Supreme  Court  ...-.• Pr.  K.  MaTclno. 

Procurator  Qen^  Supreme  Cburt S»  Koyama. 

Presidents,  Appeal  Courts: — S.  Wanl  (Tokyo).  S.  Tanita  (Osaka), 
K.  fachilshl  (Nagoya),  Y.  Imamura  (Hiroshima),  Y.  Nakanishi 
(Nagasaki),  T.  Ishll   (MlyagrD,  K.  Narlta   (Hakodate). 

Chief  Procurators:— I.  Mlkl  (Tokyo),  H.  Otagruro  (Osaka),  K. 
Terajima  (Nagoya),  H.  Mlnakawa  (Hiroshima).  T.  MTlnaml- 
dani  (Naglasaki),  J.  Mltsuyuki  (Miyagl),  S.  Adachl  (Hakodate). 

Education. — ^Minister K.  Shoda. 

Parliamentary  Vlce-Mlnister   T*  Yamassakl. 

permanent  Vioe-Minlster K.  Awaya. 

Parliamentary  Counsellor M.  Ando. 

jDirector,  Special  School  Affairs  Bureau T.  Seklya 

„  Common  School  Affairs  Bureau K.  Takebe. 

„  Technical  School  Affairs  Bureau (act)  N.  Akama. 

„         .Library  Bureau    • T.  Shibata. 

M         Religion  Bureau J.  Shlmomura. 

President,  Tokyo  Imperial  University Dr.  Y*  Kozal. 

Director,  Astronomical  Observatory K.  Saotome. 

N.B. — For  the*  names  of  Presidents  of  bther  Universities  and 
Directors  of  Colleges  «LAd  S<!n06l8  Vld,  Chap,   on  Education. 

Commerce   end    Industry,^ — ^Minister T.  Nakahashi. 

^Parliamentary ,  Vice-Minister   S.  Yoahiuye. 

Permanent   Vice-Mlnister    Baron  T.  Shijo. 

Parliamentary  Counsellor    R.  Maklno. 

•Bureau  Directors: — Commercial,  S.  SoyeJIma;  Industrial,  &. 
Yoshino:   Mining.  Y.  Mitsui. 

Director,  Patents  Bureau S.  Saklkawa. 

Chief,  Government  Iron  Foundry R.  Nakal. 

Agriculture  and  Forestry- — Minister T.  Yamamoto. 

ParHanrentary'^  Vice-Minister T.  Higashi. 

Permanent  Vlce-Minlster. . . ; .  .v. . . v J.  Abe^ 

Parliamentary*  Counsellor ,   S.  Sunada. 

.Bureau  Directors: — Agrlc^ilture,  6..  Matsumura;  Sericulture*  T. 
Ishiguro;  Forestry,  K.  Iriye;  Fishery,  T.  Nagase;  Stock 
Breeding,  Y.  Toda. 

Communications. — Mlplsler '   .  i . . . , F.  Kuhara. 

Parliamentary  Vice -Minister U.  Hirooka. 

Permanent  Vice- Minister  ....-,...,. T.  Kuwayasna.  . 

JPteliamentary  Counsellor   T.  Mukal. 

•Btifeau  Directors: — ^PMtal  AiViilrfi,  N.  Yaman»e4o;   Telegraph  & 

O^elephone-  Affairs,   T.   Hatakeyama:    Slectrleltr*   N.   Mural; 

Mercantile    Marine,    K.    Mlyaaakl;    Construction,    8.   Inada; 
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Aviation,  T.  Xnna^lya;  Finano$aI,  H.  Olicuaa;  Poatal  ^avlngs^ 
A,  Nozoo;  B0tty  loeurance*  R*  Ta«abe;  TJght  HflU3e»  Harquls 
T.  Hirohjata.'  , 

Divisional  avpaHhteadBntst^^Y.  HaftMK)  ^Soisyo);  S.  Nomoto 
(Na«oya»;.  Y.  HlraUnka  .(Q^pM);  .S.JSQn<Mla  (SHciuiMMjC 
M.   Asaaa  .(I^^mampito);    K.  .MayeAa    <Sep«ai>;    H.  IsIUm 

(asppwii).  


Railways^— (Minister ", .V ^.•,    H.  Og»wa. 

Parliamentary  Vice-M  inister ^   Y.  Uyeno. 

Permanent  Vice^Mlnister  ........  .^- Y.  Hatta.    ^ 

Parliamentary  Counsellor  .       . . .  .^ , .  W.  Shiga.   • 

Bureon  IMrectai'a:t--Trafflc,  JJL  Kakehi;  Conatruaiien,  JL  MaicA- 
mvra;  Way  A  Worlu,  M.  ftairayama;  A4m.  of  Private  RaU- 
waya»  H.  Fukutomi;  Bnginearing,  M.  Akiyama;  Financial 
K.  Yatabe;  S^lectric.  M.  Masuna^a;  Kaintepanoe  &  Improve- 
ment, M.  Kagayama. 
Divisional  •  Superintendents: — K.  Kubota  (Tokyo);  T.  Niwa 
<Nacmra>;  G.  Murakami  (Kobe);  J^  YosbiOa  (MoJO;  K.  Ito 
(Sendai);    T.   Kiga   (Sapporo). 

Govsrtimant  General  of  Chosen. — Gov.»(3en.  Gterv  H.  YaoMvnaalii 

Direbtor-Oeneral,  Administrative  Affairs « « . .  S.  Ikegaaki 

Bureau  Directors: — Home,  S.  Ikuta;  FtnanciaS,  H.  Kmassa; 
Industrial,  T.  Imannira;  Judicial,  T.  Itfatsutem;  Bdueattoaal* 
Yi;  Police,  S.  Asari;  Hallway,  T.  Omura;  Communications, 
K.  Kambara;  Monopoly,  R.  Minaltacfii;  Director,  Higher 
Court,  G.  Yokota;  Director,- Appeal  Court,  Baron  J.  Manabe; 
<Mstoms  Dhrectors,  H.  Wartanabe  (Jfnseh);  M.  Miyazaki 
(Fusan);   K,  Sawa   (Shin-gishu). 

Govarnniient  General  of  Taiwan. — Oov.-Gen....    T.  Kawamura. 

Director-General.    Civil    Atfajrs K.  Kawarada. 

Bureau    Directors: — ^Home,    K.    Toyoda;    Finance,    M.    Tomita; 

Traffic,  N.  IClnoshita;   Industrial,  T.  Uchlda;   Kducaitlon,  B. 

Ishiguro;,    Police,     T.     Okubo;     Monopoly,     T.    Tsuneyoshi; 

Director,  Appeal  Court,  Y.  Aibara;  Customs  Director,  I.  Otake. 

QovarftfMnt  of  Kwantung-^Civil  Ctov K.  KiaoskltA. 

Directors,  Foreign  Affairs  Section,  H.  Yamasaki;  Bureau  of 
Home  Affairs,  N.  Hirose;  Bureau  of  PoUoe  AAalrs,  T.  Knbo; 
Bureau  of  Finance,  S.  Nishiyama;  Dir.  An;»eal  Court,  N. 
Tsuchiya.  . 

Chief.  CivU  Ad^iinistration  Office  of  Port  Ajcthujr  T.  Fujiwara. 
„  M  »*  »      ».  Dairen    ...-.  8.  kanaka. 

Government  of   Kahafuto. — Governor: .  i . . ; k.  KIta. 

Bureau  Directors: — Home,  Z.  Konish^;  Felice,  T.  KoysMnar  Agf. 
A  For.,  B.  Yokoo. 

Board  of  Audit-^President Dr.  K.  Mlzumachl. 

Sectional  Chiefs  H.  Kono,  K.  Oka,  K.  Imaiztrmt, 

Court  of  A^hnini strati ve  Litiyation^ — Prestdeiit'  9.  KubottL 
CounciHors:  Dr.  S.  Shimlwu,  K.  Sekiguchl,  T.  Hiyafce,  T.  «bittia>- 
nana,  E.  TadoH,  K.  Fnkuyaaa,  T.  Kanamori,  Dr.  Q.  Sn^, 
K.  Murohaaai,  T.  Sawttda,  F.  Nozava,  S.  Horie,  T.  Ktmura, 
a:  Shircdaote,  C.  Tamai*  B.  Al»e. 
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Ariny«--tti]}lsl«r' »..Gen.  Y..  Shirakaya. 

^•rliMOeBtapry  VicerACii>i«lor  . . . ,. T,.Takeucll^ 

Pernaanent  Vice-Minister   Lt-Qen.  N.  Abe. 

Parliamentary  Counsellor   S.  Hatta. 

Director,  Personnel  Bureau-,  a.  v->5---i<L*-"^^'*'  '^'  Kawashlma. 

„  Military  Affairs   Bureau. .  .'.Maj.-Oen.  Q.  Sugriyama. 

«,  Arms  Bureau M;iM--Oen.  A.  Kishimfitto^  . 

.,  Finance    Bureau PagFBi<^en.  S.  Mitsui. ':      ' 

Director,  Medical  Affairs  Bureau.  .Surfieon-Oeii.  K.  YamadAo     • 

••         liaw  AHalra  Bureau .•  >  .^  n •  •  •  T-  Nakayama*  - 

,,  Adjustment  Bureau   l4.«-GeB.  N.  Matsuki* 

Chief  of  Aviation  Dep't Lt.-Gen.  I.  Inouye. 

Direetor,   Military   Arsenal Lt.^Qen.  K.  Osrata. 

Director,  Ordnance  Dep't Mai-^Gen.  F.  Murase. 

Technical  Dep't Xit.rGen.  T.  Yoshlda. 

,,  Soientiflc  Investigation  Dea»'t.Xt.*Gen.  N.  Kurosaki. 

Chairman,   Technical    Council Lt.-GeB.  E.  Hata. 

Commander, Gendarmerie  Headquarter  Ma j. -Gen.    Y.  Mine. 

of  Chosen.. Maj.-Oen.  m.  Kuaafea»e. 

Chiet  Fortification  De]»*t MaJ.-Oen.  S.  Yamanouchi. 

Hora^  Admintstration   Dep't. ..  Ma j.-Oen.  iC  Uyeda. 

IVaasport  Dep't Lit.-Gen.  K.  Kihara. 

Director,  Senju  Woolen  Factory  Paym..  .Paym.-CoL  K.  Nagahiro. 

„  Provision  Department Paym.-Col.  K.  Sato. 

Clothing  Department Paym. -Co?.  M.  Toyama. 

Qeneral  Staff  Offfee^— Chief  Gen.  8.  Sutnikl. 

Vice-Chief    I.t.-Gen.  J.  Mlnaml. 

Sectional   Chiefs,  X*t.-aen.  K.   Okamoto,    (General  Affairs),  Lt.- 
Gen.  L  MatsuJ^  Mai.-Qens.  J.  Hlrose,  S.  Hata,  K.  Hayashi. 

Director,   6^irv€^iRgr  Bureau Maj.*Qen.  H.  Omura. 

Military  Education  Dept.— Inspector^Oen..  .Gen.  N.  Muto. 

Chief,   General   Affairs Lit.-€ten.  S.  iUahlmoto. 

Inspectors: — Cavalry,  Major-Gen.   H.  Miyoshl;   ArtlHery,  Ideut.- 

G«n.    M.    SakaJbe;     Bngineerinc,    Iit.-Oeii.    Sato;     Commit- 

MTlat,  MaJ.-Gen.  H.  Hattori. 

Director,  MlUt^ry  Staff  Collegr©.. •  •  •  •  •  .Lt.-Gen.  S.  Arakl. 

Art.  and  Bng.  School... Lit-Geh.  K.  Ohashi. 

Teyama  fldbool Mal-Oen.  K.  Kashil. 

cavalry  Sobool  MaJ.*Oeii.  N.  Matsuzaki. 

Field.  ArtlUftiy  School ^.MaJ.-Gen.   IC  Muro. 

Heavy  Artaiery  Sofaaol ^Maj,-0«n.  T.  Inouye. 

Infantry  School Xit.-QeR.  T*  Yamamoto. 

Bnglaecirins  School Mai-Gen.  R.  Kamimura. 

CSaderts  Sohool M«|.-aeii.  a.  Hayashi. 

BurgeoDB  8oh«dl Suvseon-Gtan.  T.  Atda. 

*  Vct^rinaxQr/ fiKttVdon  School  Sursr^-Oen.  K.  Okada. 

Motor  Car  aofaool MaJ.«G«n^  T.  Kasahara. 

„  Akeno  Aviation  School MaJ.-Gen,  8.  Keuchi. 

i^kovosmira.AvUUon  Sch.  .MaJ.-Gen.  IC  Fwuya.     .»' 
aiii^Dshtau  Aviation  School  MaJ.-Gen.  Y.  AraaiaJEL     • 
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Director,  Mil. OommuntoaUoQj$ohoQl..|d;Aj[.40eik  7^  Iw0|co0tU     .  ' 
.,  Military  Prep.  School   (Tokyo) ...  Col.  Q.  Endo. 

»,         Military      „  „.     <Hiroshiina)' Ool.  OnMflOd:     -> 

Military  Traininfi:  School  (Sendal)  Col.  T.  Hiraga, 

M  H        (Toyohaahi)  Col.  H.  Vaktida. 

»  „  „  M       (K«iinainoto>CoLT.  Fukasawa. 


'^  Standing  Army        . 

KanM  off  Commander  immc  of    '  Oomnuuidcr 

DlTlidoa  lA.<«en.  XAviolMi  U.-G«n. 

Guards T.  Rasegawa.         9th R.  Nagrai. 

l«t B.  Hata.  l(rth S.  Honjo. 

2nd S.  Akai.  11th R.    Koizumi. 

8rd K.  Yasumitsu.  12th H.  Xanayair.a. 

4th Y.  Hayashi;  I4th K.  Miyajf. 

6th H.  Haraffuchi.  16th. H.  "Matsui. 

6th H.  Fukuda.  19th H.  Watanabe. 

7th J.  Watanabe.  20th H.  Uyehara. 

8th J.  Shinzaki. 

Commander  of  Chosen  Army Lt.-Gen.  H.  Kanaya. 

„  ,»    Taiwan  Army    LC-Gten.  T.  Hlshlkari. 

„  „    KwantunflT  Army  Lt-G^n^  C.  Muraoka* 

,,  „    Garrison  in  China.. ,,  .Lt. -Gen.  K.  Aral. 

„  »«    Tokyo   Garrison Lt-Gen.  S.  Kiah|moto. 

The  Navy.— Minister   Adm.  K.  OHada. 

Parliamentary  Vlce-Minister    S.  Ucliida. 

Permanent  Vlce-Minister Vice-AdmL  M.  Osami. 

Parliamentary  Counsellor K.  Mat^umoto. 

Director,  Military  Affairs  Bureau. .  .".Rear- Adm.   M.Sakonji. 

„  Personnel  Bureau    Rear- Adm.  N.  Pujita. 

„  Supplies  Bureau  Vice- Adm.  I.  Ikeda. 

„  Construction  Bureau Dr.  K,  Ms.Ji^a. 

,,  Education  Bureau   Rear- Adm.  N.  Suyetsugru. 

Medical  Affairs  Bureau  Sur.- Vice*  Adm.   Y.  Onuki. 

„  Accouni  Bureau Paymaster-Adm.  R.  Kato« 

„  Law  Affairs   Bureau S    Yamada. 

Chief,  Fleet  Administration  Dept Vice- Adm.  K.  Yamanashi. 

Aviation  Dept ►. . .  Vice-Adm.  S.  Yaihamoto. 

Hydrographlcal  Dept Rear-Adm.  s.  Yonemura. 

„     .   Technical  Investigation  Dept  Kear-Adni.  J.  Hira^a. 

Director,  Naval  Staff  College.-. . .  ^ . .  .Rear-Adm.   R.  Kakamura. 

Cadets  School    Vice-Adm.   T.  Torisu. 

Engineering    School Rear-Adm.  n*.  Shlmizu. 

Medical  School  .. •^. Surg. ^Reejr- Adm.  R.  Ogawa. 

Gunnery  School    ....• Rear-Adm.  S.  Shikage. 

„  Torpedo  School Rear-Adm.  S.  Yasumi. 

M  Submarine  School   Captain  T.  Omoto. 

„  Paymaster  School.  .Paym.  Rear-Ad&i.  K.  Karibe. 
„  Gun  Powder  Factory. ..^. ..Rear-Adm.  T.  Hatano. 
H  Briquet  Factory   Rear-Adm.  K.  SIndo. 

Naval    Staff    Board.— Chief Adm.  K.  Suzuki. 

Vice-Chief Vice-Adtti.  IC  Nbmura. 
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Naval  Statfona:— 

Tokosuka:    Commander-in-Chief Vlce-Adm.  Y.  Yoshlkawa. 

Kure:    Commandetf-|A-CJ^iefl;^.  w  T  h't^. i . /.  «f^4m-)  N.  Taniffuchi. 
Saaeho:  Commandeir lia^ Chief .. ; Tlbe-4^4]n.  S.  Funikawa. 

Imparial  Flaat:-* 

Combined  Fleet: 

Commander-ln>Chief  Adm.  K.  Kato. 

l8t  Squadron: 

Commander-in-Chief Adm.  K,  Kato. 

2nd  Squadron: 

Commander-in-Chief Vice-Adm.  K.  Otanl. 

Secondary  Naval  Porta i — 

Maizuru:  Com.,  Vlce-Adm,  N.  lida;'  Mako:  Com.,  Vlce-Adm.  K. 
Shichita;  Omlnato:  Com.,  Rear-Adm.  Y.  3hima;  Qhinkal: 
Com.,  Vlce-Adm.  J.  Kiyokawa, 

Arsenal  Chiefs: — ^Rear-Adm.  T.  Tatsuno  (Yokosuka);  Ord.  Vlce- 
Adm.  J.  Godo  (Kure);  Rear-Adm.  T.  Kuroda  (Hlro);  Rear.- 
A^dm.  Y.  Tanl£ruchi  (Saseho). 
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CHAPTER  VIU 


DIPLOMACY 

PJKIOgR  TO,  THE  RESTORATICXN  OF  1^8 

ThrougJIiiMit  her  Ions  hietory  Japan's  U^ga  interoourae  has 
been  marked  by  constant  Imd  constructive  efforts  to  preserve 
her  national  security  and  at  the  same  tim^  to- |id4»pfe '^md  «is4mi- 
late  new  alien  civilization^,  spiritual  as  well  as  material.  This 
was  amply  illustrated  net  only  In  the  begrinning:  of  Japanese 
relations  with  China  and  Korea  but  also  at  the  time  when,  this 
country  came  into  contact  with  Occidental  peoples.  It  is  quite 
natural  that  Japan's  relations  with.  China  and  Korea  antedate^ 
those  with  the  nations  o^  Europe  and  be^an  in  an  a«e  with  which 
the  present  survey  Is  not  concerned.  A  few  remarks,  however, 
may  with  propriety  be  made  on  our  earlier  relations  with  China 
and  Korea,  so  that  the  underlying  causes  of  even>ts  in  later  days 
may  be  made  clecurer. 

After  the  Empress  Jingo's  expedition  to  South  Korea  and  the 
establishment  of  a  resident  Japanese  Government  in  one  of  the 
then  warring  Korean  kingdoms  in  346  A.D.,  Japan  began  syste- 
matically to  introduce  Chinese  culture  and  learning  through  the 
Korean  Peninsula,  and  soon  afterwards  Chinese  influence  over 
Japan  became  so  great  that,  toward  the  end  of  the  sixth  century, 
the  Prince  Regent  Shotoku  felt  the  diplomatic  need  of  building 
an  Imposing  Buddhist  temple  and  pagoda  at  Tennoji  to  impress 
the  Chinese  envoys  and  traders  who  came  to  the  port  of  Osaka. 
Seventy  years  later,  the  Emperor  Tenjl  had  to  assist  one  of  the 
Korean  kingdoms  against  the  encroachment  of  the  powerful 
Tang  dynasty  of  China.  In  the  thirteenth  century  Japan's  security 
was  menaced  for  the  first  time  in  her  history  by  the  invasion  of 
the  Western  shores  of  Kyushu  by  the  Yuen,  or  Mongol  Chinese, 
who  were  eventually  repulsed  with  the  incidental  aid  of  a  tempest. 
At  the  same  time  political  refugees  from  China  welcomed  in 
Japan  had  a  restraining  influence  over  the  conquerors.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  Hideyoshi,  the  then  actual 
ruler  of  this  country,  despatched  a  punitive  expedition  to  Korea 
for  a  diplomatic  assertion  of  our  national  independence  which 
was  sometimes  disregarded  by  the  Korean  kings.  It  ended  in 
failure,  ostensibly  owing  to  the  death  of  Hideyoshi  but  actually 
and  mainly  because  China  sent  help  to  Korea  which  she  claimed 
as  a  vassal  state.  When  the  Manchus  conquered  and  established 
their  rule  over  China,  Chinese  refugees  came  over  to  Japan  and 
contributed  to  the  progress  of  our  civilization  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

As  previously  stated,  through  the  Korean  Peninsula  we  early 
came  into  contact  with  the  civilization  of  the  Asiatic  Continent 
as  well  as  with  that  great  religion  of  the  Orient — Buddhism.  So 
that,  when  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  Portuguese  cmd 
Spanish  traders  appeared  on  the  scene,  the  country,  which  had 
been  under  the  continuous  regime  of  the  Shogimate  since  1192, 
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i»m  ft  hlclilSr  Mvamced  8ta4*  both  vmcfMiky  and  flrom  n  'politioal 
p«tntf  of  vlewl  As  Is  i^U  kaowti,  these  tetcfftmnvts  of  Slutfovswi 
Jtattorocrun*  branght  with  tflwm  aaothei^  sreifat  reUffton  of  th« 
wosIA;  vte,  <:ifriBtiajd«F,  wfaitth  was  desttoed  to  h»re  a  rfur*re«ushhiff 
Me«t  tfix>ii.  the  flvbasqssnfe  JDoUrae  of  our  histbry.  Thtis  Uitro^ 
*M9ed,  the  futux*  augifered  ^ell  tor  the  prMtVBoU  of  the  new 
i^fettglbn,  aoUl  ^chrontde  rteovds  ths  dsepateh  in  15^2. of  aa  embassy 
to  Rome  by  tim  Chslattam  feudatoHea  ef  Arinia»  lit  tfie  Islamt  of 
KyushUi  lit  wah  ahavtly  after  this  that  Buftoh  and  Ensllah  tradera 
reached  Jayah  and  ohttateed  complete  fl-eedcim  of  tradis  with  the 
dountry.  Bat  the  actftvlttes  of  the  Jesitfts,  and  later  of  the 
mranciaean  and  JDamftiilcati,  missionaries,  who  by  this  time  hsd 
succeeded  in  erectinir  chnrchss  in  TBrioas  centers  of  the  cotmtry, 
now  assumed  a  certaia  political  character;  and  this,  in  addition 
to  the  apprehensions  whjkcb  were  mainly  due  to  the  warning  by 
the  Dutch  traders  who  subsequently  came  to  Japan  that  Spain 
aiftd  Portugal — the  countries  from  whence  they  had  arrived — 
were  plotting  to  oonquer  it,  induced  the  Shogunate  Government 
to  reverse  its  hitherto  lenient,  even  friendly,  attitude  towards 
them.  Accordingly,  In  1614,  it  ordered  their  total  expulsion  and 
proscribed  the  propaganda  of  Christian  theology  in  Japan.  That 
the  ban  was  not  intended  to  prejudice  our  commercial  relations 
with  Protestaat  Hurope  is  conclusively  shown  by  the  encourage- 
ment given  by  the  Shogunate  authorities  to  the  Dutch  and  English 
trade,  £ven  sow  however,  the  conviction  that  Christianity  was 
an  instrument  of  Suropean  aggression  finally  drove,  them  to 
terminate  their  policy  and  to  issue  in  May,  1636,  the  famous 
decree  of  iaolationr  or  "closed  country,"  whereby  Japan  was 
literally  closed  to  the  rest  of  the  world  and  all  Japanese  subjects 
i^ere  forbidden  to  go  abroad.  Thenceforth  only  a  few  Chinese 
and  Dutch  traders  were  permitted  to  remain  at  Deshima  In 
Nagasaki,  and  by  1799  the  number  of  Dutch  merciiantmen  calling 
at  that  i»ort  was  restricted  to  one  vessel  annually. 

It  will  he  apparexkt  frosa  the  preceding  that  the  isolation  of 
Japaa  was  primarily  due  to  her  fear  of  foreign  invasion,  not  to 
any  disincliiHitiofi  en  her  part  either  to  tolerate  Christianity  or 
te  coiDtiane  tetevoouffae  with  the  countries  of  the  West.  likewise 
it  must  have  been  obvious  that  this  policy  of  enforced  seclusion, 
albeit  it  secured  for  her  nearly  two  centuries  of  uninterrupted 
peace  (certainly  a  ;*emarkable  fact  in  itself),  could  not  per- 
manently be  maintained! '  The  lirst  nation  to  challenge  it  was 
Russia,  which  in  1775,  and  again  in  1793,  urged  the  opening  of 
Japanese  porta  to  Xtasaftac  trudei  The  failure  of  •  the  Russian 
emlssairles  tk»  realise  their  mission  accounts  for  the  attack  by  two 
Suasiasir  vessels  of  tb»  coast  of  SaghaUen  in  1^^  where  they 
phankned  n  Japannas  .town  and  enrried  away  a  number  of  its 
lahabitanta.  .Thia  and  similar  incidents  ocourrlsg  in  the  northern 
ffztramos  oT  the  Empire  vndieubtedly  gave-  warning  -of  the  danger 
frbtn  ^bioh  le  had-  been  believed  tn  be  inmune.  Further,  the 
British  ftttsmplis  daring  the  Napoleonic  wars  to  repl^c^  the  Dutch 
St  D«aMlha»  anil  the  appearance  of  an  American  veasel,  the 
MorHssn^  in  the  Bay  of  Tede  <present  Tokyo)  in  1&37,  .served  U> 
bring  heine  to  oectain  of  onr  statesmen  what  proved  to  ^  the 
toevltahle  tect,  thnt  sooner  or  later  the  Powers  of  Europe  and 
Amerlod  wodM  insist  on,tbelr  right  or  privilege  to  treat  with  the 
conndry.  Bot  the  Tekugawa  Shogunate,  stiU  committed  to  its 
iMAley  of  self •oontalmnent^  was  not  as  yet  prepored  to  abandon  it, 
^Aimn  lb  February,   1M4,  King  William  H  of  the  Neftherlanda 
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conveyed  4a  tt  His  frlenflly  counsel  to  the  elEect  .that  Ja|»fiin  shoold' 
entec  Into  treaty  TBiattons  with  the  said  Powers;  Jn  1KS»  how-' 
ever,  a  formidable  American  fleet  under  Commodore  Perry  visited 
our  shores  to  ursre  Japan  to  open  her  doors  ito  foreign  inter'* 
course.  The  result  was  the  conclusion  of  Japan's  first  treaty  of 
amity  with  the  United  States — ^Indeed,  the  first  treaty  she  has 
ever  made  with  a  fareignEi  country.  In  this  treaty,  dated  Mareh 
31,  1954,  the  f6rmer  power  consented  to  open  tfa«  ports  of  Sfaimoda 
and  Hakodate  to  American  citiaens;  to  reciprocate  on  an  equal 
and  uniform  basis  tbelr  fk*iendly  intercourse  with  the  people  of 
Japan;  and  mutually  to  extend  aid  and  assistance  to  vessels  1» 
distress.  The  American  example  in  tills  regard  was  presently 
followed  by  Russia,  Great  Britain,  France,  etc. 

But  the  weakness  and  Inability  of  the  Shogunsute  Government 
displayed  In  dealing  with  foreign  affairs  and  the  fact  that  It 
acted  of  its  own  accord  without  the  Imperial  command  Incensed 
the  an tl -foreign  and  antl-Shogunate  elements,  who  murdered 
several  foreigners  and  attacked  foreign  ships.  The  result  was  the 
bombardment  of  KagoBhIma  by  a  British  squadron  In  1868,  and  of 
Shimonosekl  in  the  ensuing  year  by  the  allied  squadrons  of  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States,  France  and  Holland.  (An  instance 
may  well  be  cited  to  illustrate  the  causes  of  discontentment  of 
the  people.  In  1S61,  Russians  seized  the  island  of  Tsushima  in 
the  Japan  Sea,  presumably  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  coaling 
station  for  her  fleet  In  the  Far  East,  and  remained  there  until  she 
was  forced  to  withdraw  through  the  efforts  of  the  British  Minister 
Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  and  Admiral  Hope  of  the  British  China 
Squadron.)  This  state  of  affairs  in  the  country  culminated  In 
1868  in  an  epochal  and,  indeed,  much-desired  turn  of  events, 
namely,  the  restoration  by  the  Shogunate  of  its  civil  and  military 
powers  to  the  Throne,  which  had  in  eftect  been  delegated  to  It  for 
nearly  seven  centuries.  Besides,  it  should  be  added  that  the 
Imperial  sanction  had  already  been  obtained  for  the  international 
engagement  concluded  by  the  Shogunate  €k)vernment,  and  that 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  foreigners  In  Japan  were  at  the  same 
time  assured — and  it  was  in  this  manner  that  we  at  last  envisaged 
a  new  era  In  the  annals  of  our  relations  with  the  nations  of  the 
world- 


RA.RI>Y  MEIJI  ESiA   (1868-94) 

The  problems  conftronting  the  'Yenascent"  Japan  were  multU 
farious.  But  so  far  as  concerned  the  nation  externally,  the  two 
outstanding  features  of  her  foreigrn  policy  were:  firstly^  to  reassert 
those  rights  which  were  inherent  in  her  as  an  independent  Power; 
secondly,  to  effect  the  revision  of  her  one-sided  treaties.  Of 
the  first,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  difficult  transition  from 
feudalism,  with  the  vision  of  those  in  authority  confined  to  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  Empire,  doubtless  afforded  opportunities  for 
foreign  encroachment  and  ag^srression.  The  seizure  of  Tsushima; 
by  Russia  has  been  already  referred  to.  Moreover,  the  same' 
Power,  by  penetrating  Sagbalien  and  the  Kurile  Islands  wh^re 
the  feudatory  of  Matsumaye  had  from  early  times  exeroiaed 
Jurisdiction,  demanded  that  the  Perouse  Strait  should  be  fixed  as 
the  boundary  line  between  the  Japanese  and  Russiaa  Bmpir«s. 
The  Japanese  authorities  proposed  on  their  part  that  the  flftl^h 
paralle?  should  be  made  the  line  of  demarcation,  but  the  proposal 
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was  not  aaceplod  by  thm  Taar*B  Govornmont.  TIm  question  thvm 
remained  in  eiMpeoM  tor  many-  yeftrs;  and  was  only  bronjvht  to 
an  end  in  18>76  by  JaMo'a  aoqutasceiice  In  tba  ootintar^i^ropoBa] 
that  the-  wbole  of  BaflrhaUfli)  atoould  be  stinrendered  In  return  for 
the  Kurile  «rottp  of  ialsad^.  whieh  in  fa<»t  neiver  belon«red  to 
Russia.  StmHarly.  the  soverelgaty  over  the  Bonin  Islands  had 
been  a  subject  of  discussion  between  the  GDvemnuMits  of  Japan 
and  the  United  States.  In  this  case,  bowever,  the  cordial  recogr^ 
nltlon  in  18^7  by  th9  Amerioan  Ooyemment  of  our  priority 
resulted  in  a  speedy  termination  of  th»  controversy.  Another 
ocourrenoe  reau4rin«r  notice  here  was  the  esDoditloB  to  SVirmosa, 
which  was  provoked  by  the  ma^saore  of  certain  stranded 
Zjoochooaaa-  by  tbs  FormoflSBa  aborigines,  fleeing  that  Justice 
'  could  be  obtained  in  no  otber  way.  Japan  sent  to  the  island  a 
punitive  fQr««  and  ooeu^ied  it  without  dU&cuHy.  To  tills  Ghina 
objected  em  beAng  a  "breach  of  her  sovereignty/'  notwithstanding 
her  earner  reply  in  an  opposite  sense— conseauently  tbe  relations 
between  the  two  Powers  were  sevei^ly  strained.  But.  in  the  end> 
the  mMbter'  was  amicably  disposed  of  by  the  mediation  of  the 
British  Miniater  at  Peking,  Mr.  Wade  (afterwards  Sir  Thomas 
Wade),  on  payment  of  an  indemnity  1^  China.  Beside  tbeae.  the 
so-called  Harla  Lus  Aifair  embroiled  us  with  Peru.  The  facts 
were  that  a  Peruvian  ship  of  that  name  entered  the  harbour  of 
Yokohama  in  1&B2^  with  200  Chinese  slaves  on  board*  It  ee 
happes^ed  thait  one  o^  those  ill-treated  men  escaped  fnom  oonflne** 
meat  and  applied  to  tbe  port  authorities  for  protection;  where- 
upon the  latter  seized  the  ship  and  immediately  released  the 
Chinese  aboard.  The  oase  was  ultimately  referred  to  a  tribunal 
presided  over  by  the  S^mperor  Alexander  II  of  Bussia.  and  the 
decision  rendered  fully  sustained  the  acUon  of  the  authorities 
concerned.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  victory  of  the 
nation  in  a  dispate  involving  a  question  of  humanity  tended  to 
enhance  its  pasition  internationally. 

As  for  the  second  phase  of  our  foreign  policy  during  the  early 
Heiji  era.  It  oufcy  be  pointed  out  tAiat  the  treaties  concluded  by 
the  Shogunate  Qoverranent  deprived  Japan  of  the  rights  both  of 
Judicial  and  tartif  autonomy,  though  they  contained  a  clause  pro- 
viding for  their  revision  after  the  year  1872.  It  was  tlierefore 
left  to  the  Imperial  Govermnent  to  raeover  what  had  been  lost  by 
the  former's  inadvsrtence,  with  which  object  it  set  to  work  as 
soon  as  the  stipulated  time  drew  near.  Aecordingfy  FYfnoe 
Iwakura  was  despatched  to  America  and  Bnrope  in  1871  with  a 
view  to  effect  treaty  revision  with  the  Western  Powers;  but  the 
mission  proved  abortive,  mainly  because  the  country  was  not  in 
its  turn  prepared  to  offer  suitable  guarantees.  Apart  from  this, 
the  solution  of  the  problem  was  made  well-nigh  impossible  by 
the  fact  that  the  eighteen  treaty  Powers,  which  were  pledged 
among  themselves  to  act  conjointly  in  their  negotiations  with 
Japan,  were  unable  to  find  a  common  basis  of  agreement.  Some 
of  them  were  in  favour  of  low  import  duties;  others  were  reluctant 
to  place  their  subjects  or  citizens  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
Japanese  courts.  It  Is  true,  the  United  States  showed  its  willing- 
ness to  conclude  a  separate  treaty  with  us  and  to  surrender  the 
two  obnoxious  points  in  the  old  Instrument.  Nevertheless,  a 
proviso  to  the  effect  that  the  new  treaty  should  not  becomi 
operative  until  after  the  signing  of  similar  treaties  with  other 
Powers  practically  left  the  matter  in  status  quo.  In  spite  of  this, 
the  statiaamen  of  regenerated  Japan  steadfastly  held  their  course 
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for  the  liberation  of  the  nation  from  its  unilateral  oblikations. 
So,  in  1882,  Count  (afterwards  Marquis)  Inouye.  the  then  Foreign 
Minister,  approached  the  British  Government  with  a  series  of 
proposals,  and  the  result  was  the  conferenc^e  of  the  treaty  Powers 
at  Tokyo  four  years  later,  at  which  concessions  were  to  be  made 
by  both  parties.  Meanwhile,  the  terms  of  the  projected  treaties 
having  leaked  out,  the  press  and  people  bitterly  attacked  the 
provision  for  a  "Mixed  Court"  which  permitted  a  certain  number 
of  foreign  judges  to  sit  on  the  Japanese  Bench.  This  obliged  the 
Government  to  postpone  the  settlement  of  the  ques5tion  until  a 
more  favourable  moment.  Next,  it  was  attempted  by  Count 
(afterwards  Marquis)  Okuma  to  induce  the  Powers  to  abandon 
their  extraterritorial  rights  on  the  basis  of  permitting  the  pre- 
sence of  foreign  legal  assessors  in  the  Tai-shin-in  (the  Supreme 
Court)  in  cfuses  which  concerned  foreigners.  Many  Powers, 
including  Mexico,  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  iPrance.  agreed 
to  the  new  formula;  even  Ghreat  Britain,  whose  preponderant 
commercial  interests  in  Japan  had  made  her  the  arbiter  of  the 
situation,  was  in  their  train.  But  the  chagrined  populace  once 
more  rose  against  the  appointment  of  foreign  assessors  and 
forced  the  valiant  Foreign  Minister  to  drop  the  negotiations. 
His  successors,  both  Viscount  Aoki,  subsequently  our  Minister  at 
the  Court  of  St.  James,  and  Viscount  Enomoto,  likewise 
endeavoured  for  the  attainment  of  the  same  end;  but  without 
success.  Then,  in  1893,  the  Lower  House  of  the  Imperial  Diet 
voted  an  address  to  the  Throne  recommending  the  early  revision 
of  the  unjust  treaties,  which,  above  all,  were  "derogatory  to  our 
national  dignity.''  The  action  convinced  the  Government  that 
thenceforth  it  had  not  only  to  deal  with  the  Powers,  but  also  to 
face  the  Imperial  Diet  which  was  supported  by  a  formidable 
array  of  public  opinion.  Furthermore,  war  with  China  because 
of  the  Korean  question  appeared  imminent.  In  these  circum- 
stances it  dissolved  the  legislative  organ  of  the  nation  and  re- 
sumed, at  the  invitation  of  the  Rosebery  Ministry,  its  negotiations 
with  Great  Britain,  with  Count  Mutsu  as  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  The  outcome  was  the  memorable  Treaty  of  Commerce 
and  Navigation  of  the  16th  July,  1894,  whereby  Great  Britain 
recognized  our  jurisdiction  over  British  subjects  in  Japan  and 
the  right  to  levy  import  duties  on  goods  imported  from  that 
country  and  Its  colonies.  Other  Powers  followed  Great  Britain 
in  quick  succession;  and  thus  it  was  that  a  problem  which  had 
agitated  the  nation  for  forty  long  years  was  finally  solved. 


THE   SINO-JAPANESB  WAR 


Reference  may  now  be  made  to  the  Korean  question  which 
Involved  us  twice  in  foreign  wars,  once  with  China  and  then  with 
Russia.  That  was  chiefly  due  to  the  geographical  Importance  of 
the  Peninsular  Kingdom,  which,  until  its  voluntary  annexation  to 
Japan  in  1910,  was  a  source  of  ever-present  danger  to  the  security 
of  the  nation.  Historically  speaking,  each  of  the  parties  to  the 
first-mentioned  war  had  an  Interest  in  Korea  because  of  its  dual 
tributary  position  In  respect  of  both;  although  the  claims  of 
Japan  were  the  earlier  in  origin  and  were  exercised  for  a  longer 
space  of  time  than  those  of  China.  This,  however,  is  immaterial. 
In  1875,  a  Korean  fort  on  the  island  of  Kang-Hwa  fired  upon  a 
Japanese  warship.     This  incident  finally  led  to  the  conclusion  of 
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m  treatsr  of  amity  betweeit  Japan  and  Korea,  dated  February  27, 
.ia76.  ArtlGle  I  ot  this  treaty  laid  down:  "Chosen  (or  Korea), 
.beln^an  Independent  State,  enjoys  the  same  sovereign  righta  as 
does  Japan".  This  proTtaion  gave  offence  to  China  who  would 
still  treat  Korea  as  a  vassal  state.  On  the  other  hand,  factional 
:strtfe  in  Korea  not  only  made  all  orderly  government  Impractica- 
'ble,  but  greatly  injured  Japan's  rights  and  interests  there.  As  a 
•case  in*  point  we  may  mention  the  disturbances  of  1882,  in  which 
a  band  of  discontented  Korean  soldiers  revolted  against  the  Ming 
family  at  the  instliration  of  Tal^weng  Kun,  the  King's  father, 
who  was  contriving  to  undermine  the  power  of  the  Queen  and 
her  coterie.  The  Queen  narrowly  escaped:  but  the  mob  killed  a 
number  of  Japanese  oflacers  in  the  service  of  the  Korean  Qov- 
emment  and.  without  the  slightest  provocation,  attacked  and 
burned  the  Japanese  Legation  in  Seoul.  As  a  result  of  our 
remonstrancfes,  Korea  agreed  in  the  so-called  Cliemulpo  Conven- 
lion  to  pay  us  sm  indemnity  and  to  build  at  her  own  cost  barracks 
for  the  Legation  guards.  Subsequently  Japan  remitted  the  major 
portion  of  the  indemnity  on  the  understanding  that  it  should  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  internal  reforms.  Within  two  years, 
howefver.  more  serious  complications  arose  out  of  the  murder  of 
Prtace  Ming,  the  leader  of  the  Reactionary  Party,  and  other  con- 
servative leaders,  by  men  belonging  to  the  Korean  Progressive 
'PVirty.  The  city  of  Seoul  being  then  in  a  stat«  of  turmoil,  the 
King  and  the  progressives  asiced  for  the  assistance  of  Japanese 
troops  for  the  protection  of  the  Palace,  whilst  th©  Ming  Party 
appealed  to  the  Chinese  Besident  Yuan  Shi-kai,  for  its  recovery. 
The  Chinese  troops,  who  had  a  numerical  strength  of  twenty  to 
one  over  the  Japanese,  attacked  the  Palace  and  destroyed  our 
Legation  as  well.  The  news  of  the  Chinese  outrage  was  received 
in  Japan  with  general  indignation:  the  people  clamoured  for  war. 
But  the  self-restraint  and  caution  of  the  Government  finally  led 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  with  China,  which 
was  signed  on  April  18.  18«5w  and  removed  the  prospect  of  im- 
mediate war.  By  this  treaty,  China  for  the  first  time  formally 
admitted  Japan's  absolute  equality  of  rights  in  Korea  and  each 
of  the  Contracting  Parties  undertook  to  withdraw  its  troops  from 
the  peninsula  and  not  to  despatch  any  in  future  without  previous 
notice  to  the  other. 

It  has  been  commonly  thought  that  the  Treaty"  of  Tientsin 
was  a  diplomatic  triumph  for  Japan  in  so  far  as  China  admitted 
her  absolute  equality  of  rights  in  Korea.  But  it  became  in 
reality  the  basis  of  China's  ascendency  In  that  country — regard- 
ing which  the  Chinese  Government  still  persisted  in  its  claims  of 
miserainty — and '  an  indirect  cause  of  the  war  of  1894-95.  The 
reasons  for  khis  Are  not  far  to  seek.  Japan's  preoccupation  during 
the  interval  with  various  domestic  problems,  such  as  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Constitution,  the  struggle  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Diet.  etc..  <  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  control  of 
the  Korean  Court  by  the  Mings,  who  derived  their  power  from 
China's  overlord cOiip,  on  the  other  enabled  the  ambitious  Chinese 
Resident  to  gain  the  upper  hand  in  the  affairs  of  Korea  and  to 
undo  the  internal  reforms  initiated  at  the  inrtance  of  the  former. 
Following  this,  Kim  Ok-yun,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the-  Reform 
Party  and  a  refugee  in  Japan  since  the  ^sturbances  of  1884. 
was,  with  th»  apparent  connivance  of  the  Chinese  authorities. 
'assasstnnted  by  a  Korean  notable  who  had  accompanied  him  to 
.'Shanghai*   The  remains  of  the  victim  were  conveyed  on  board  a 
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•Oreat  Britain:  This  alliance  of  the  two  island  Empires '  wai 
consequent  upon  various  developments  which  brougrht  toltgrht  a 
sharp  divergence  between  their  pollci«8  regarding  China  an4 
those  of  Russia  and  Germany  in  particular.  We  have  already 
adverted  above  to  the  fact  that  China  had  appealed  to  Russia  for 
Intervention  in  her  quarrel  with  Japan.  This  fact  and  th«  tetroces- 
sioh  by  Japan  of  the  Liaotung  Peninsula  were,  so  to  have  it, 
capitalized  by  that  I*ower  to  arrange  in  May,  1896,  the  notorious 
treaty  of  defensive  alliance  with  China  vis- H- vis  Japan.  By  this 
treaty  Russia  obtained  from  China  the  right  t^  extend  the  Siberian 
Railway  through  ■  Manchuria  "In  the  direction  of  Vladivostok,*' 
together  with  certain  other  privileges  both  political  and  military. 
These  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  Government  were 
followed  by  Germany's  demands  upon  it  under  the  pretext  of 
compensation  for  the  murder  of  two'  German  missionaries  by 
Chinese  bandits,  with  the  result  that  she,  too,  secured,  in  Bfiarch, 
1898,  the  provisional  cession  for  ninety -nine  years  of  the  territory 
of  Kiaochow  In  Shantung.  Within  three  weeks,  Russia  once  again 
compelled  China  similarly  to  cede  for  twenty-five  years  (the 
term  being  subject  to  renewal)  of  Port  Arthur  and  Tallen,  in- 
cluding the  adjacent  waters;  and  this,  in  spite  of  her  declaration 
that   "the  possession   of  the  Peninsula  of   Liaotung.   claimed   by 

Japan,  would  be  a  constant  menace  to  th©  capital  of  China 

and  would  henceforth  be  a  perpetual  obstacle  to  the  permanent 
peace  of  the  Far  East."  The  Russian  coizure  of  Port  Arthur 
having  materially  altered  the  balance  of  power  In  the  Gulf  of  * 
Pechlli,  Great  Britain  also  leased  Wel-hai-wel  and  its  approaches 
under  the  same  conditions  as  Russia.  Likewise  Prance  obtained 
a  lease  of  Kwang-chow  Bay,  In  point  of  time  co-extenslve  with 
the  occupation  of  Port  Arthur  and  Wei-hal-wel.  Great 
Britain  and  Russia  then  mutually  engaged  not  to  seek  railway 
concessions  in  each  other's  spheres  of  Influence,  whilst  the  United 
States  came  out  with  the  celebrated  doctrine  of  equal  opportunity 
for  all  nations  in  such  spheres  of  influence.  But  nothing  prevent- 
ed the  execution  of  Russia's  policy  as  regard?  Manchuria,  so  that 
at  the  end  of  the  Boxer  uprising  in  China  (in  the  course  of  which 
Japan  played  a  prominent  role  in  the  rescue  of  the  besieged 
foreigners)  she  was  in  fact  its  master  by  force  of  arms.  Hence 
the  well-known  Anglo- German  Convention  of  1900  was  intended 
to  apply  to  Russian  activities  there  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  Chinese  Empire,  and  stated  in  unmistakable  terms  that, 
should  any  Power  utilize  the  complications  in  China  for  tke 
purpose  of  seeking  territorial  advantages  prejudicial  to  the  in- 
terests of  China  and  other  Powers,  the  Signatory  Powers  would 
come  to  a  preliminary  understanding  as  to  the  measures  to  be 
taken  for  th©  protection  of  their  own  Interests.  Subsequently, 
however,  Germany — which  appears  to  have  reconsidered  her 
position  in  relation  to  Russia — took  exception  to  the  modus 
Vivendi  and  claimed  that  Manchuria,  where  she  had  no  Interest 
at  all,  was  excluded  from  its  scope.  This  emasculated  the  agree- 
ment, to  which  Japan  was  also  a  party. 

It  was  under  the.«<e  circumstances  that  our  First  Treaty  of 
Allianc<^  with  Great  Britain,  dated  the  30th  January,  1902,  was 
concluded.  The  preamble  to  the  treaty  read:.  "The  Governments 
of  Japan  and  Great  Britain  actuated  solely  i>y  a  desire  to  main- 
tain the  status  quo  and  general  peace  in  the  Extreme  East,  being 
moreover  specially  interested  in  maintaining  the  independence 
and  territorial  integrity  of  the  Etnpire  of  China  and  the  S<niplre 
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of  Korea,  and  in  securinsr  equal  opportunities  in  those  countries 
for  the  commerce  and  Industry  of  all  nations  hereby  agrree  as 
follows/'     It  provided  that  it  would  be  admissible  for  either  of 
the   High   ContractinfiT   Parties   to   take,   in   case   of   emerg:ency« 
necessary  steps  to  safeguard  its  Interests  in  China  and  Korea; 
and    that,   if,    in    safeguarding    those    interests,   either    of   them 
became   involved   in   war   with  another   Power,  the   other  High 
Contracting    Party    would    endeavour    to    keep    outside    Powers 
neutral,  but  would  enter  the  war  in  the  event  of  any  other  Power 
or  Powers  Joining  in  hostilities  against  that  ally.     It  was  also 
agreed  that  Japan,  in  addition  to  the  interests  which  she  possessed 
in  China,  was  interested  "in  a  peculiar  degree,  politically  as  well 
as  commercially  and  industrially,  in  Korea."    The  treaty  of  1903 
was  revised  at  the  end  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War  (August  12, 
1903)  in  order  to  make  it  more  effective.    In  the  Second  Treaty 
of  Anglo -Japanese  Alliance,  the  High  Contracting  Parties  agreed 
to  consider  in  common  the  measures  which  should  be  taken  to 
safeguard    the    maintenance    of    their    territorial    rights    in    the 
regions  of  Eastern  Asia  and  of  India  and  the  defense  of  their 
special  interests  in  the  said  regions;    and  that,  if  by  reason  of 
unprovoked  attack  of  aggressive  action,  either  Contracting  Party 
should  be  involved  in  war  in  defence  of  its  territorial  rights  or 
special  interests  referred  to,  the  other  Contracting  Party  would 
at  once  come  to  the  assistance  of  its  ally  and  would  conduct  the 
war   in    common.     It   also    provided    that   Great   Britain   should 
recognize    Japan's   paramount   political,   military,    and   economic 
interests  in  Korea  and  her  right  to  take  such  measures  as  she 
might    deem    proper   and    necessary    to   safeguard    and    advance 
those  interests,  and  Japan  Great  Britain's  special  interest  in  all 
that  concerned  the  security  of  the  Indian  frontier  and  her  right 
to  take  such  measures  in  the  proximity  of  that  frontier  as  she 
might   And    necessary   for   safeguarding   her   Indian    possessions. 
This  treaty  was  further  revised  on  July  13,  1911,  in  order  to  adapt 
it  to  the  changed  conditions  and  a  clause  was  then  inserted  in  it 
to  the  effect  that  if  either  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  con- 
cluded a  treaty  pf  general  arbitration  with  a  third  Power,  nothing 
therein  should  entail  upon  such  Party  an  obligation  to  go  to  war 
with   the   Power   with   whom   such   treaty  of  arbitration  was   in 
existence.    The  stipulation,  which  was  seemingly  directed  to  allay 
the  somewhat   irritated  feeling  in  the  Japanese-American  rela- 
tions, doubtless  weakened  the  force  of  the  alliance  as  such;   it 
should  be  recognized,  nevertheless,  that  it  exerted  a  wholesome 
influence    in    preserving    "the    general    peace    in    the    regions    of 
Eastern  Asia  and  of  India";  etc.     Finally  it  was  replaced  by  the 
so-called  Four  Power  treaty  concluded  at  Washington  In  Decern-: 
ber,  1921,  between  France,  Great  Britain,  Japan,  and  the  United 
States,  whose  object  it  is  to  maintain  the  Signatories'  rights  in 
respect  of  their  insular  possessions  and  dominions  in  the  Pacific. 
The  Alliance  thus  came  to  an  end  in  letter,  but  the  spirit  of  this 
time-honoured  treaty  remains  and  will  remain  in  the  most  cordial 
friendship  of  the  two  island  Empires. 


THE  RUSSO-JAPANESE  WAR 

The  war  with  Russia,  in  which  Japan  engaged  only  after 
repeated  eftorta  on  her  part  to  avoid  it.  was  brought  about  by  an 
ie6u«  which  not  merely  affected   her  own  safety  but  also  the 
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«oinmon  interests  of  the  Po^w«r«  concerned  in  the  Far  Basrt. 
Indeed,  Russia  might  easily  have  converted  her  position  in  Man- 
ehurla  Into  a  permanent  one  by  legalizing  her  de  facto  possession 
of  the  territory,  just  slb  she  had  done  in  the  case  of  her  Maritime 
Province  some  forty  years  before.  The  first  such  attempt  was 
made  in  1900  by  the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  with  the  Tartar 
General  Tseng  of  Mukden.  Against  this  procedure  on  the  part 
of  the  Russian  Qovernment  Japan  formally  protested.  At  the 
sam«  time  China  was  urged  by  her.  as  well  as  by  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  not  to  sanction  the  agreement.  But 
Russia,  not  to  be  outdone,  attempted  a  second  and  a  third  time 
to  enter  Into  a  secret  arrangement  with  China,  and  failed  on 
each  occasion  owing  to  the  vigilance  and  firm  attitude  of  the 
Powers.  The  vigour  with  which  she  then  pursued  her  end  was 
no  doubt  attributable  to  two  causes:  One  of  these  was  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Siberian  Railway  and  its  branch  line,  the  Chinese 
E3astern  Railway,  which  greatly  added  to  her  strength  in  the  Far 
Sast.  The  other  was  the  extended  application  to  the  Far  East, 
almost  B3mchronously  with  the  conclusion  of  the  Anglo -Japanese 
Alliance,  of  her  entente  with  France.  Thus  supported  by  her 
any,  and,  with  the  connivance  of  Germany,  Russia  soon  con- 
strained China  to  sign  a  convention  by  which  she  secured  many 
Important  concessions  in  Manchuria.  Under  the  strong  pressure 
of  the  Powers'  advice  to  China,  Russia  agreed  in  April,  1902,  to 
wItShdraw  a  portion  of  the  Russian  troops  there  within  six 
months,  a  second  portion  within  a  y«ar,  and  the  remainder  within 
eighteen  months.  But,  contrary  to  the  expectation  that  Russia 
would  keep  to  the  agreement,  her  new  demands  on  China  were 
aa  much  opposed  to  the  principle  of  the  open  door  In  that  country 
aa  her  actual  annexation  of  the  occupied  territory.  Some  of 
these  demands  were:  That  China  should  not  open  any  free  port 
in  Manchuria;  that  she  should  not  employ  foreigners,  except 
Russians,  in  her  service  in  the  north;  that  the  Russo-Chinese 
Bank  should  collect  the  customs  returns  as  theretofore;  that 
Newchwang  should  be  under  Russian  administration. 

From  the  Japanese  point  of  view,  however,  the  Russian 
descent  cm  Manchuria  constituted  only  one  half — the  less  impor- 
tant half — of  the  whole  question.  As  might  be  surmised,  the 
more  important  half  was  that  of  Korea,  where  some  of  the 
keenest  diplomatic  battles  were  being  fought.  There  the  nation 
had  to  face,  beside  the  Russians,  the  necessity  of  pressing  upon 
the  apathetic  Koreans  measures  of  reform,  unless  it  was  pre- 
pared to  abandon  the  fruit  of  its  victory  in  the  recent  war  with 
China.  The  Mings  now  turned  to  RuFSla  for  support;  and  the 
situation  thereby  created  was  not  altogether  dissimilar  to  that 
which  preceded  that  war.  Korea  discharged  our  officers  in  her 
army  to  appoint  Russians  in  their  place  and  even  conceded  to 
that  Power  the  right  to  extend  the  Manchurian  Railway  into  the 
heart  of  the  Peninsula.  These  had  become  the  basis  Of  the 
Russian  claims  in  Korea,  and  aroused  keen  apprehensions  In 
Japan  as  to  the  intention  of  the  Russian  Government.  Accord- 
ingly the  so-called  Komura-Waeber  Agreement  of  May  14,  1896, 
and  the  Yamagata-LobanofC  Convention  of  June  9,  idem,  were 
concluded.  By  the  first,  both  Japan  and  Russia  might  maintain 
In  Korea,  pending  the  restoration  of  order,  a  maximum  force  of 
•Ight  hundred  men  for  the  protection  of  their  Iiegatlon«,  Con- 
iiolates.  and  commeroial  settlements.  By  the  second,  It  was 
agreed  that  the  Signatories  should  enjoy  in  Korea  eqnal  rir^vta  tff 
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l«Blden«e  and  ha^e  advhioffy  powers  for  the  purp'ose  trt  in- 
augruratlAsr  a  sound  financial  system  in  that  country.  These 
agreem«nta,  it  was  hoped  by  Japan,  would  at  least  serve  to  pfe- 
▼•nt  Bussla  £r«tti  ••eking:  any  further  privileKss  prejudiei&l  to 
hev  own  i»lereat8«  But  no  sooner  were  they  signed  than  Russia 
besaa  to  violate  their  terms,  tiH  Japan  found  it  necessary  once 
ftiore  to  aotk  The  result  was  the  Nlshi- Rosen  Conventioin  of  Aprfl 
2iK  1898,.  in  whieh  each  Power  reooffnized  the  independence  of 
Korea  and  pledged  itself  not  to  lend  any  military  or  civil  advisers 
to  that  country  without  the  consent  of  the  other.  In  addition 
Russia  agreed,  "in  view  of  the  great  development  of  the  oom- 
mercial  and  industrial  enterprises  of  Japan  In  Korea,  as  also  of 
r  the  considerable  nnmbek*  of  the  Japanese  subjects  residing  in 
that  country/'  not  to  obstruct  "the  development  of  the  commer- 
eial  and  induatrial  relations  between  Japan  and  Korea."  HoW^ 
everv  this  convention  also  failed  in  its  purpose,  and  Russian 
ftcftivitieb  to  Korea  became  more  rife  than  ever.  Especially  did 
the  activities  of  the  Russian  nav4a  authorities  In  connection  with 
tbe  purchase  of  large  tracts  of  land  in  places  like  Fusan  and 
lifiasampo»  the  ereotlen  of  hospital  bnildinga,  frequent  visits  to 
those  ports  by  the  Russian  Pacific  Squadron,  and  similar  occur- 
VenCes  suggested  aotne  ulterior  motive  on  the  part  of  Russia— a 
possible  aoQuisithm  on  the  Korean  c^oast  of  a  connecting  link 
between  Port  Arthur  and  Vladivostok.  What  was  more,  she  was 
repeating  in  Korea  what  she  had  done  in  regard  16  Saghalien 
and  Manchuria;  that  is  to  say,  she  was  sending  ther«  numerous 
aettiers,  almost  all  of  them  soldiers  in  mufti,  in  order  to 
strengthen  her  position  in  a  diplomatic  and  military  sense. 

Thus  Japan  was  being  step  by  step  forced  into  war.  And 
yet  her  Qovernment  clung  to  pacific  measures,  in  spite  of  the 
general  dissatisfaction  of  the  people.  The  Japanese  Minister  at 
St.  Petersburg  was  therefore  instructed  to  open  negotiations  with 
cue  Russian  Oovernment,  with  a  view  to  define  their  respective 
interests  in  Korea  and  Manchuria.  His  proposals  were  in 
gabstance:  (1)  Mutual  engagement  to  respect  the  independence 
knd  territorial  integrity  of  China  and  Korea.  (2)  Reciprocal 
l^eeognition  of  Japan's  preponderating  interf^sts  in  Korea,  and 
Russia's  speolal  interests  in  Manchuria.  These  the  Russian 
Ckyvemment  met  with  the  following  counter- proposals  after 
much  delay,  during  which  the  negotiations  had  been  transferred 
to  Tokyo  at  its  instance:  (1)  Recognition  by  Japan  of  Manchuria 
a&d  its  littoral  ds  in  all  respects  outside  her  sphere  of  interest. 
(S)  A  neutral  zone  to  be  formed  in  Korea,  to  extend  from  the 
south  of  the  Talu  River  to  the  thirty-ninth  parallel.  Naturally 
these  counter -i>roposals  were  reg«Lrded  in  Japan  as  indicative  of 
Russia's  laok  of  siniserity;  but  the  Government,  still  desirous  of 
settling  the  question  without  an  appeal  to  arms,  continued  the 
negotiations  and  went  so  far  as  practically  to  agree  to  declare 
Manchuria  and  Its  littoral  as  being  outside  Japan's  sphere  of 
interest,  provided  that  Russia  made  a  similar  declaration  with 
regard  to  Korea.  But  Russia  proposed  in  turn  that  Japan  should 
not  fortify  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Korea.  In  doing  so  she 
mmde  no  reply  to  Japan's  compromise,  which  was  offered  after 
'*the  most  careful  and  serious  consideration,"  and  began  to  pour 
ttnops  into  Manchuria  and  to  reinforce  her  fi^et  in  the  Far  East 
fMth  more  battleships  and  cruisers  from  Kronstadt.  It  was  now 
•vldent  to  the  least  astute  what  Russia  had  In  view.  In  con- 
sequence, nothing  remaitted  for  Japan  but  to  break  off  the  nego*- 
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tiations  and  sever  diplomatic  relations  with  Russia,  which  decision 
was  followed  by  her  declaration  of  war  on  the  10th  February, 
1904.     . 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  was  the  first  conflict,  in  a  modem' 
sense,  between  a  European  and  an  Asiatic  nation,  and  naturally 
attracted  very  keen  interest  and  speculation  all-over  the  world. 
The  result  was  a  marked  victory  of  the  Japanese  forces  on  land 
and  sea  over  the  formidable  army  and  navy  of  Russia.  After  the 
decisive  battles  of  Mukden  and  of  the  Japan  Sea  where  the 
Russian  fleets  were  completely  destroyed,  the  belligrerent  Powers 
were  brought  together  for  a  peace  parley  at  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  U.S.A.,  through  the  good  offices  of  President 
Roosevelt  of  the  United  States,  and  thus  the  Russo-Japanese  t 
War  was  terminated  by  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth  concluded  on 
the  6th  September,  1905.  This  treaty  recognized  Japan's  "para- 
mount political,  military,  and  economic  interests"  in  Korea; 
provided  for  the  evacuation  of  Manchuria  both  by  the  Japanese 
and  Russian  armies;  transferred  to  Japan  the  Russian  lease  of 
Port  Arthur,  Talien  and  the  adjacent  territory  and  territorial 
waters,  as  well  as  all  rights,  privileges  and  concessions  connected 
therewith;  transferred,  also,  the  Russian  railways  in  Manchuria, 
viz.,  the  railway  between  Changchun  and  Port  Arthur  and  all 
its  branches;  and  secured  for  Japan  the  southern  half  of  the 
Island  of  Saghalien  up  to  the  fiftieth  parallel.  Further,  Russia 
engaged  by  Article  XI  of  the  treaty  "to  arrange  with  Japan  for 
granting  to  Japanese  subjects  rights  of  fishery  along  the  coasts 
of  the  Russian  possessions  In  the  Japan,  Okhotsk  and  Behrlng 
Seas." 


RELATIONS    WITJI    FRANCE 

In  April.  1904,  an  important  diplomatic  event  occurred  in 
Europe.  The  allusion  is  to  the  Entente  Cordiale  between  France 
and  Great  Britain,  the  ally  of  Japan,  which  averted  the  much 
apprehended  conflict  of  the  two  flrst  mentioned  Powers  and 
formed  a  Triple  Entente  between  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Russia.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Anglo-French  rapproche- 
ment had  a  most  salutary,  though  incidental,  effect  upon  the 
Far  Eastern  situation  after  the  Russo-Japanese  War — more 
particularly  it  anticipated  our  arrangement  with  France  of  the 
ioth  Juney  1907,  This  arrangement,  entered  Into  in  order  to 
eliminate  from  the  relation  of  the  two  countries  the  causes  of 
misunderstanding  and  thereby  to  consolidate  them,  provided  In 
effect  as  follows:  The  Governments  of  Japan  and  France,  being 
in  agreement  to  respect  the  independence  and  integrity  of  China 
as  well  as  the  principle  of  equality  of  treatment  in  that  country 
concerning  the  commerce,  subjects  or  citizens  of  all  nations,  and 
having  a  special  interest  in  seeing  the  order  and  peaceful  stat* 
of  things  firmly  established  in  regions  of  the  Chinese  Empire 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  territories  where  they  have  the  rights 
of  sovereignty,  protection,  or  occupation,  engage  themselves  for 
mutual  support  to  insure  peace  and  security  in  those  regions* 
with  a  view  to  maintain  the  respective  positions  and  territorial 
rights  of  the  two  Contracting  Parties  on  the  Continent  of  Asia. 
The  arrangement  was  accompanied  by  a  declaration  relative  to 
French  Indo-China,  where  the  functionaries  and  subjects  of  Japan 
were  to  be  accorded,  until  the  expiration  of  the  Treaty  of  Comn 
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merce  ana  MavUration  betweea  Franoe  and  Japan  of  AugruBt^  1890, 
moet  favoured  nation  treatment  In  so  '  far-  as  concerned  their 
jiemon?  and  property.  Converaeljr,  th6  dame  was  to  hold  good  In 
regard  to  the  subjects  and  prot^e%  of  Indo- China.  «In  August, 
1911:,  a  new  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  was  Mgned  with 
France,  and,  pending  its  application  to  Indo* China,  the  declara- 
tion given  aboive  was  to  continue  in  force.  As  under  the  older 
treaty,  this  has  had  a  peculiar  result:  for,  in  the  absence  of  any 
treaty  stipulations,  our  export  merchandise  was  charged,  and  has 
remained  cheirged,  with  the  highest  duties  in  that  FYench  colony. 
Accordingly  the  Japanese  Ambassador  at  Paris  was  instructed 
in  April,  1924,  after  so  many  years'  abe3ranee»  to  propose  to  the 
French  Oav>er^ment  the  revision  of  the  treaty  of  1911  and  ths 
extension  ^f  its  scope  so  as  to  remedy  this  abnormal  situation. 
The  proposal  waiB  followed  by  a  friendly  visit  of  the  Governor-* 
General- of  Indo-Chiha,  M.  Merlin,  to  Japan  in  May  of  the  samer 
year,  and  by  the  despatch  of  our  Special  Mission  headed  by 
Prince  Yamagata  to  return  the  courtesy  to  Indo- China  in 
February.  1926.  Subsequently  it  was  suggested  by  the  French 
Government  that  the  question  should  be  dealt  with  independently 
from-  that  of  the  revision  of  the  existing  treaty;-  in  this  suggestion 
the  Japanese  Government  concurred.  Negotiations,  therefore, 
wer6  opened  at  Paris,  but  so  far  no  agreement  on  the  points  at 
issue  appears  to  have  been  reached. 


RBLiATIONS    WITH    THES   UNITED    STATES 

For  many  years  after  the  conclusion  In  1854  of  the  first  treaty 
of  amity  between  Japan  and  the  United  States,,  which  was  the 
first  of  Its  kind  ever  signed  by  this  country  with  a  Western 
Power,  the  relations  between  the  two  countries  were  characterised 
by  exceptional  amity  and  friendliness.  Indeed,  the  contributions 
that  have  been  made  by  the  United  States  to  progress  in  Japan 
of  politics,  education,  industry,  diplomacy,  etc.  since  Japan  opened 
her  doors  to  foreign  intercourse  are  too  many  to  enumerate  here. 
Further,  the  traditional  good  will  shown  to  this  country  by  Mr. 
Townsend  Harris  and  other  succeeding  American  representatives 
here  told  most  eloquently  of  the  cordial  friendship  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  towards  Japan.  In  recent  years,  however,  these 
exemplary  fHendly  relations  have  been  marred  by  divers  unplea*- 
sant  complications  and  it  is  undeniable  that  the  feelings  of  the 
two  nations  -towards  one  another  are  not  so  cordial  as  in  bygone 
days.  A  difference  of  opinion  first  arose  In  connection  with  an 
Incident  that  took  place  in  October,  1906.  It  related  to  the  action 
of  the  School*  Board  of  San  Francisco  which,  at  the  Instigation 
of  certain  agitators  opposed  to  the  Japanese  and  Korean  laborers, 
passed  a  resolution  excluding  the  children  of  those  nationalities 
ftom  the  pubUo  schools  under  its  supervision.  After  futile 
attempts  to  obtain  ilustlce  from  the  local  authorities,  our 
Ambasi'adbr  at  Washington  laid  the  matter  before  the  Federal 
Government  and  was  assured  of  its  willingness  to  endeavor  to 
effect  an  equitable  adjustment  of  the  dlffloulty.  But  the  anti- 
Japanese  elements  in  California  prevailed  upon  President 
Roosevelt'  to  promise  that  he  would  prohibit  the  influx  of  Japan- 
ese  laborers  fronor  Hawaii  and  secure  the  restriction  of  Japanese 
immigration  to  the  United  States,  provided  that  the  segregation 
erdi^r  of  the^  San  BVancisco  School  Board  were  withdrawn.    As  a 
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rd80lt,  thd  ^iresUosr  Was  settled  on  tbe  lines  IndicntaA  by  the 
American  Sxeoutive.  Then,  an  understandinir  was  reached 
between  the  Japanese  «nd  Ameriean  Gknrernments  whereby  Jaima 
yoluntanrily  ensa^ed  hertfelf  to  restrain  the  emifepration  o2  laborers 
to  the  United  tB tales.  This  was  the  well-known  'XtentlemeiL's 
Afrreententr  of  1907.  In  order,  however,  to  avoid  any  fatnre 
misapprefaenelon  on  the  subject,  Japan  succeeded  in  deiethig^  from 
her  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  KaTiffathm  with  the  Uhited  States 
of  1911  Article  II  of  the  treaty  of  1894.  which  iB-ovlded  that  nhe 
laws,  ordinances,  and  reiriilations  With  regard  to  trade^  th^e  immi- 
gration of  laborers,  police  and  publico  security,  whieb  are  in  force 
or  may  hereafter  be  enacted  in  either  of  the  ooimtrles"  were 
vnaftected  by  its  stipalatloiis.  By  the  exclusion  of  this  artlcde,  it 
was  understood,  at  least  by  Japan,  that  neither  of  the  Oontractinff 
Parties  to  the  treaty  Would  resort  to  Ic^slatlon  for  the  regralation 
«f  immlg^ration.  At  the  same  time  a  declaration  was  made  on  the 
part  of  the  Japanese  ChyveTnment  to  the  effect  tfkat  it  was  pre- 
pared to  maintain  with  equal  effectiveness  the  Uuttatlon  and 
control  exercised  by  it  for  tite  past  three  yearn  in  resrulatln?  the 
emigration  of  laborers  to  the  United  States.  It  was  thought  tliat 
these  agreements  or  understandings  definitely  put  an  end  to  the 
guestion  that  had  caused  so  much  uneasiness  and  irritation  on 
both  sides.  But  that  was  not  the  case.  In  May,  1918,  the  Cali- 
fornia legislature  passed  an  ABen  Land  Act  depriving  Japanese 
of  the  right  to  own  real  property,  as  well  as  narrowly  circum- 
scribing their  right  to  lease  land  for  agricultural  purposes.  Upon 
the  passage  of  this  discriminatory  legislation,  the  Japanese 
Government  lodged  a  formal  protest  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  entered  into  negotiations  with  it  In  the  hope 
that  some  arrangement  safeguarding  the  rights  of  resident 
Japanese  might  be  made.    Unfortunately,  no  result  attended  these  ' 

negotiations.  On  the  other  hand  the  "Japanese  Exclusion  League 
of  California,"  which  was  not  satistied  with  the  legislation  Just 
mentioned,  sponsored  and  continued  to  campaign  for  a  movement 
lo  appeal  to  the  people  directly  for  the  enactment  of  a  more 
stringent  law  in  relation  to  land  tenure.  The  "initiative** 
measure  so  submitted  to  the  Californians  over  the  head  of  the  j 

legislature  was  passed  on  November  2,  1920,  and  became  opera-  I 

tlve  on  December  9.  In  addition  to  re-enacting  the  iMrovisions  of 
1913,  this  law  not  only  took  away  the  right  of  Japanese  to  lease 
agricultural  lands,  but  further  disqualified  them,  in  SO  far  as  the 
ownership    of   real    property   was    in    question,    from    being   the  I 

guardians  of  their  own  children.    In  other  words,  it  deprived  the  | 

minors  of  Japanese  descent,  who  were  American  citisens  by 
virtue  of  their  birth  in  America,  of  the  benefit  of  their  parents' 
guardianship  concerning  any  landed  property  of  which  they 
might  come  into  possession.  A  liiw  of  similar  import  was  also 
passed  by  the  State  of  Washington  in  March,  1921,    Furthermore,  | 

ft  was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
1922  that  a  Japanese  could  not  be  naturalized  undfr  Section  2169 
Of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States.  This  ant i -Japanese 
movement  in  the  Pacific  states  of  the  United  States  frequently 
gave  rise  to  rumors  of  the  imminence  of  war  between  Japan  and 
America,    but    the    tension    between    both    nations    was    greatly  I 

relieved  by  the  conclusion  of  agreements  respecting  the  limitation 
Of  naval  armament  and  various  other  Pacific  problems  through 
frank  and  friendly  pourparlers  between  the  Japanese  and  Ameri- 
can delegates  at  the  Washington   Conference.     It  will  be  per- 
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<7elv6d,  liowerer,  tlMit  the  reasbn  whl<i1i  a;ctuated  Japan  in  eon!- 
cludlnfir  the  "Gentlemen's  Afrreement"  of  l9Vt  an«  maMn?  tfte 
decjlu^tlen  of  If fl  was  noftie  cfther  tHian  Imp  desfve  to  relieve  tSte 
United  States  from  the  embarraasing-  position  of  givlngr  offence 
to  the  sensibilities  and  self-respect  of  a  ^rf^ndly  Power.  In  fact, 
the  American  Oeremment  was  fully  aware  of  thfs  and  tacitly 
enframed  on  both  occasions  that  It  wotfld  not  countenance  any 
discrimination  a^nst  the  Japanese  people.  Notwithstanding 
this,  it  seems  that  the  confidence  of  Japan  that  no  such  law  would 
be  made  by  the  United  States  as  a  whole  was  unwarranted.  On 
May  15,  li>^4,  a  bin  oontalningr  a  clause  particularly  directed 
ajerainst  Japanese  Immigrants  was  passed  by  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  and  approved  by  President  CooHdge  eleven  days  later. 
Such  legislation  Is  tantamount  to  an  open  declaration  that  the 
Japanese,  nc  matter  what  their  individual  merits  might  be,  were, 
as  such.  Inadmissible  Into  the  United  States.  Accordingly  the 
Japanese  Ambassador  at  Washington  pointed  out  in  his  protest 
to  the  American  Government,  which  had  never  questioned  the 
efllcacy  of  the  "Gentlemen's  Agreement,"  the  injustice  and 
unsavoury  character  of  these  measures.  The  memorandum  of 
the  Japanese  Ambassador  to  the  American  Government  dated 
May  31,  1S24,  made  it  clear  that  what  she  has  objected  to  was  the 
excluPlve  feature  of  the  law.  In  ber  view,  international  dii- 
crlminatlons  in  any  form  and  on  any  subject,  even  If  based  on 
purely  economic  reasons,  were  opposed  to  the  principles  of 
Justice  and  fairness  upon  which  the  friendly  intercourse  between 
nations  must,  in  its  final  analysis,  depend.  Still  more  "unwel- 
come" were  discriminations  based  on  race.  ""Aooordtngly*' — the 
same  memorandum  therefore  concluded,  and  the  conclusion 
doubtless  stands  today — "the  Japaxiese  Government  consider  it 
their  duty  to  maintain  and  to  place  on  record  their  solemn 
protest  against  the  dlsorlminatory  clause  In  Section  IS  (e)  of  the 
bumlgration  Act  of  1984,  and  to  request  the  American  Govern- 
ment to  take  all  possible  and  suitable  measures  for  the  removal 
of  such  discrimination." 

It  is  true  that  resentment  was  felt  throughout  the  ctountry 
at  the  t4me  when  the  bill  was  passed  and  even  now  is  still  felt 
in  some  quarters  at  this  attitude  of  the  United  States  towards 
Japan.  However,  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  and  thinkers  $n 
both  countries  who  attach  supreme  Importance  to  the  Japanese- 
Amertoan  relations  ajid  are  greatly  concerned  about  the  friction 
oaufled  by  the  unfortunate  iTicidei^t  are  sUrivIng  to  restore  tha 
relations  betw«oa  the  two  countrieB  to  the  traditional  relations  of 
harmony  and  concord.  The  promulgation  of  ^e  OrdiaaiKSe  «f 
November  2»  1926,  concerning  the  execution  of  the  Alien  lAad 
Lmw*  by  which  the  ownership  of  land  in  t&ls  country  by  foreign- 
ers is  actually  recognized,  is,  it  is  generally  believed,  intended  to 
hel9  to  remove  a  cause  of  dispute  between  the  two  countrieB  that 
has  exjflted  for  aaaoy  yeajrs. 


JAPAN  AND  THE  WORLD  WAB 

Airtlele  II  of  the  Third  Anglo -Japanese  Trealy  of  AlUa»ee 
provfaied  that  if,  by  reason  of  unprovoked  attack  or  aggressive 
acttan,  wherever  arising,  on  the  part  of  a&y  Power  or  Powers, 
either  High  Contracting  Party  should  he  Involved  in  war  in 
of  its  territorial  rights  or  special  intereste  in.  the  regions 
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•£  iJ^aBtern  Asia,  and  ot  Indla-^the  other  Higb  Contracting:' Parly 
.would  at  once  come  to  the  assistance  of  its  ally,  and  would  con- 
duct the  war  in  common  and  make  pefice  in  mutual  aerreement 
with  }t.  This  l>eins:  so,  it  was  inevitable  that  Great  -Britain's 
declaration  of  war  on  Germany  on  Augrust-  5,  1914,  should  soon 
involve  Japan  in  the  great  conflict.  Apprehending  such  an  ^even- 
tuality, Japan  had  issued  prior  to  this  an  announcement,  stating 
that  although  she  hoped  for  the  restriction  of  the  war  to  the  areas 
already  affected,  it  would  be  incumbent  upon  her  to  take  all  neces- 
sary steps  in  case  the  object  of  her  alliance  with  Great  Britain 
should  be  endangered.  But  the  warning. was  not  heeded  by  the 
Imperial  German  Government;  and  the  activities  of  German  war- 
ships in  the  Far  East  which  menaced  the  allied  overseas  trade 
there,  as  well  as  the  British  request  for  assistance  in .  order  to  cope 
with  the  situation,  caused  our  Government  to  serve  on  Germany,  on 
tlLe  15th  August,  1914,  the  following  demands:  (1)  The  German 
war-vessels  should  at  once  be  withdrawn  from  the  waters  of  the 
Japan  and  China  Seas;  those  which  could  not  be  so  withdrawn 
should  be  disarmed.  (2)  The  German  Government,  with.  a.  view 
to  its  return  to  China,  should  hand  over  the  leased,  territory  in 
Kiaochow  to  ♦^he  Japanese  Government  on  or  before  Septembei* 
15,  1914,  without  condition  and  without  compensation.  These 
demands  'vere  not  complied  with  by  Germany:  in  consequence 
Japan  r^&clared  war  on  her  on  the  23rd  of  August,  the  last  day  on 
^hlch  her  reply  was  to  have  been  received.  A  few  days  later, 
r'»!«itions  between  Japan  and  Austria- Hungary,  Germany's  ally, 
were  also  severed. 

At  flrst,  Japan's  participation  In  the  struggle  was  limited  to 
the  Far  East^  The  immediate  object  of  her  hostile  operations 
l^as  the  reduction  of  the  German  .stronghold  in  Tsingtao,  and  this 
she  effec'ed  in  November,  1914,  with  the  co-operation  of  British 
troops.  She  next  occupied  the  German  South  Sea  islands  north 
of  the  equator,  and  kept  the  highways  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
Oceans  free  from  German  commerce  raiders.  Her  fleet  was  then 
despatched  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  prosecuted  the 
war  in  common  with  those  of  the  allied  Powers.  Further,  it 
largely  devolved  upon  her  to  afford  relief,  in  the  summer  of  1918, 
to  the  Czecho- Slovak  troops  in  Siberia,  and.  generally  to  with- 
stand the  great  Rus&Ian  percussion  in  Asia.  These  activiUeSr  in 
short,  constituted  her  role  in  the  World  War. 

Now  we  may  turn  to  the  Paris  Peace  Corferenco,  which  fol- 
lowed the  conclusion  In  November,  1918,  of  an  armistice  between 
the  allied  and  associated  Powers  on  the  one  side  and  Germany 
and  her  allies  on  the  other.  The  two  claLns  made  by  Japan  at 
the  Conference  were:  (1)  the  adoption  in  the  League  of '  Nations 
Covenant  of  the  principle  of  racial  equality;  and  (2)  th0<  transfer 
by  Germany  of  her  former  rights  In  Shangtung  P.nd  the  North 
Pacific.  Regarding  the  first,  our  Delegation  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  draft  Covenant  to  the  effect  that  "che  equfttity  of 
nations  being  a  basic  principle  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the 
High  Contracting  Parties  agree  to  accord,  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
all  alien  nationals  of  States  members  of  the  League  equal  and 
just  treatment  in  every  respect,  making  no  distinction,  either  in  law 
or  in  fact,  on  account  of  their  race  or  ndtionality."  Thd  amend- 
ment, whilst  it  secured  a  clear  majority  in  its  favor  at  A  mooting 
in  which  it  was  discussed,  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  rdk>r«- 
sentatives  of  the  United  States  and  the  British  Overseas  I>6ml- 
olocis;  it  was  therefore  withdrawn  by  Japan  with  the  reafinratibn 
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•that  she  wbtild  press  ft>r  Its  adoption  In  future  as  a  principle  of 
the  Ije&guQ  of  Nations.  Conc'ek'ningr  the  second  pOint,  it  was 
somewhat  curiously  contended  by  the  Chinese  Delegation  that  the 
German  rights  in  Shantung  "automatically"  reverted  to  China 
upon  her  declaration  of  war  on  Germany  in  August,  1917.  But 
this  contention  was  not  sustainable  especially  in  view  of  the 
Sino-Japanese  treaty  of  May,  1915,  wherein  China,  besides  con- 
senting to  th«  extension  of  our  lease  of  the  Llaotung  Peninsula, 
undartciok  **to  give  full  assent  to  all  matters  upon  which  the 
Japanese  Government  may  hereafter  agree  with  the  German 
Government  relating  to  the  disposition  of  all  rights,  interests  and 
concessions  which  Germany,  by  way  of  treaties  or  otherwise 
possesses  in  relation  to  the  Province  of  Shantung."  The 'treaty 
of  1915 — ^to  which  the  Chinese  Government  latterly  took  exception 
as  offering  no  quid  pro  quo — ^had  become  the  basis  of  a  liew 
Sino-Japanese  agreement,  concluded  at  China's  own  instance  In 
September.  1918,  through  which  she  obtained  a  loan  from  Japan 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  her  railways  in  Shantung.  More- 
over, Japan  had  the  assurance  that  the  claims  in  question  would 
be  supported  by  her  allies  in  the  war.  They  were  accordingly 
upheld  in  the  Versailles  treaty,  nothwithstanding  China's  objecf- 
tions. 

The  treaty  of  Versailles,  which  was  signed  on  the  28th  June, 
1919,  and  which  finally  re-establiehed  peace  between  the  warring 
nations,  provided  for  the  cession  by  Germany  to  Japan  of  all 
'rights  and  privileges  as  to  Klaochow  and  of  the  railways,  mines 
'and  cables  acquired  by  the  German  treaty  with  China  of  March 
6,  1898,  and  by  other  agreements  in  regard  to  Shantung.  All 
German  rights  to  the'  railway  from  Tslngtao  to  Tslnanfu,  and  all 
facilities  and  mining  rights  as  well  as  rights  of  exploitation,  were 
likewise  ceded  to  Japan;  and  the  cables  from  Tslngtao  to  Shang- 
hai and  Chefoo  (the  edibles  free  of  all  charges).  Japan  also 
acquired  by  the  same  treaty  a  mandate  over  the  former  German 
north  equatorial  possessions  in  the  Pacific,  Including  the  Island 
of  Yap.  Afterwards  the  United  States  claimed  that  the  disposi- 
tion of  this  island  had  been  reserved  for  future  consideration,  so 
that  some  agreement  might  be  reached  by  the  allied  and  associat- 
ed Powers  to  place  it  under  international  control.  The  question, 
however,  was  settled  by  a  mutual  compromise.  By  the  agree- 
ment arrived  at  in  September,  1921,  the  United  Sta*es  recognized 
Japan's  mandatory  rights  over  these  islands,  while  Japan,  on  her 
part,  admitted  the  American  right  to  erect  a  wireless  station  In 
Yap  and  the  right,  also,  to  land  and  use  submarine  cables  there. 

The  effect  of  Japan's  participation  in  the  World  War  is  far 
more  significant  in  its  moral  Influence  than  in  its  material 
advantages.  As  a  result  of  her  prudent  and  dignified  attitude 
and  activities  at  the  peace  conference  as  one  of  the  five  principal 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  her  international  position  has  been 
•  BO  greatly  enhanced  that  she  has  now  attained  full  recognition  as 
a  World  Power  In  dealing  with  not  only  with  Oriental  questions 
'but  "also  purely  European  or  American  affairs. 

The  World  War,  Indeed,  proved  an  epoch-making  event  in 
Japan's  International  relations.  The  most  conspicuous  of  all  its 
Consequences  was  the  active  co-operation  of  the  Japanese  dele- 
gates to  the  league  of  Nations  with  the  delegates  of  other  Powers 
for  the  stabilization  and  promotion  of  peace  In  Europe.  Not  only 
as  a  leading  Asiatic  nation  but  also  as  one  of  the  foremost  World 
'Powers,  Japan  has  played,  since  the  inception  of  the  Lieague,  a 
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n^O0t  impajrUal  and  Important  role  in  th«  solution  of  the  sitiltl- 
£a.riou^  complicated  problems  of  the  Eiupepean  CiwthieDft.  Air- 
tber,  as  a  result  of  the  conclusion  of  the  YersaUles  Peojoe  Treaty, 
Japan's  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany  and  the  pre-war 
friendly  intercourse  between  the  two  nations  have  been  resuined. 
attended  by  the  gradual  revivai  of  their  asse^ylatlon,  IntsBeatual 
and  otherwise.  Incidentally,  the  normal  eommerdal  rdattona 
have  been  in  course  of  restoration  between  both  eountriea.  ani. 
now  that  understand ingr  has  been  reached  between  the  Japanese 
and  the  German  authorities  eoncerningr  the  qitestlon  of  the  dyer 
stuff  trade,  which  had  caused  a  deadlock  in  the  neiirotiatienp  for 
a  commercial  treaty,  it  is  expected  that  the  conohision  of  such  a 
pact  between  the  two  countries  will  be  realised  in  the  near  future. 

A  notable  phase  in  the  post-war  developments  of  Japan's 
International  relations  is  that.  In  a  peaceful  and  liberty-lovingr 
spirit,  she  is  doin^  her  utmost  to  promote  commercial  and  cultural 
relations  with  various  countries,  to  cultivate  new  fields  for  her 
trade  expansion  which  have  hitherto  been  negrlected.  For  In- 
stance, foUowinjir  the  conclusion  of  the  Ijausanne  Treaty,  Japan 
entered  into  relations  of  amicy  with  Turkey  and  opened  an 
embaeny  in  Constantinople  in  March,  192S.  Addressing:  the  Slst 
session  of  the  Imperial  Diet,  the  Forelgrn  Minister  Baron  9hide- 
hara  said  of  the  Turco -Japanese  relaticms:  "For  the  first  time  in 
history,  Japan  inaui?urated  in  tte  course  of  last  year  (1925),  an 
exchange  of  Ambassadors  with  Turkey,  Betenai^ed  as  we  «re 
to  remain  an  independent  and  disinterested  third  party  la  face  e(f 
the  tangled  problem  of  Europe  in  the  Near  East,  we  Indulge  in  tb^ 
confident  hope  that  the  sentiments  of  eood  wfil  fostered  between 
the  Turkish  people  and  ours  since  the  "ErtomH"  aJSalr  of  1%H 
will  grain  in  strength  and  solidity  and  that  a  new  field  of  enter- 
prise for  Japanese  industry  and  oommeroe  will  be  evened  In 
Turkey  and  in  the  neighbouring  regions."  In  1B2€,  JaiMin  alffP 
established  a  consulate- general  in  Alexandria,  Egypt,  whieh  wa^ 
followed  by  the  opening  of  a  regular  line  to  the  east  coast  of 
Africa  by  the  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  (Osaka  Mercantile  S.8.  Co.). 
Quite  recrently.  she  despatched  a  diplomatic  representative  to 
Persia  with  a  view  to  open  diplomatic  relations  with  that  country. 

All  these  activities  must  be  taken  as  indioations  of  the  recent 
trend  of  Japan's  diplomacy,  which,  while  the  tide  of  lUierallsm 
is  now  rising  over  militarism  in  her  national  life,  is  also  perfectly 
in  line  with  the  above-mentioned  amelioration  of  her  poUoy 
vis- d -vis  China. 


THE   WASHINGTON  CONFERENCE 

Shortly  after  the  termination  of  the  World  War,  the  aspira- 
tions and  endeavors  of  American  statesmen  aad  thinkers  were 
directed  to  secure  a  lasting  peace  of  the  world,  parUcularly  in 
the  Paeific  region. 

In  July.  1921.  the  Anaertcan  Ooyernment  approached  the 
Japanese  Government  with  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  1*  was 
agre^ajble  to  Japan  to  receive  an  invitation  to  take  part  In  a 
conference  to  be  held  at  Washington  with  a  view  to  discussii)j^> 
with  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy,  the 
question  of  the  limitation  of  armaments.  It  was  suggested  at  tbe 
same  time  that  the  discussion  should  embrace  the  Pacific  and 
Far   I::astern   problems  which,   in   the  opinion   of  the  America^ 
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GoTA'm«it/>«^r4"'<ir*^Wy  f4la<^d  "to^Wtft  qu^stlcfti.  '^he  cfejerf 
tff' the  T^cflie^^  cotxWfentce  tattytrtK  "*«^th  its  6y^  iJesltie,  the 
5apan€rse''<5'ovcmThieni  at  once  replied  Ih  the  aifli*ititttlvfe  atthOuKh 
It  thtitipht  tt  Ttiorcr  experdient,  fn  6rder' to  facilitate  tt«  attAlmn^iit, 
to  delfne  the  nattnre  airti  scoti©  df  the  problems  'ftiilin^  und^r  ifhe 
secoTld  cafegnry.  ^e  fact  was  duly  bropght  *to  the  knotrr 
ledge  rif  t^e  Ahiertcan  Qovernttient  an*  an  tJnderStanding  regard- 
ing the -tnAtfer- was  reached  between  the  two.  After  these  pre-- 
ntnfrtariei,  Jiipicti  partfctpatekl  in  Hie  confferehce  wWtjii  W'$ 
formally  tjow^ked  Tby  'the  President  of  the  UrtfteA  States  on 
IfcrveiTiber  Tl,  1921,  An^  wholie  session  tttsteff  til!  eaHy  in  Fteb- 
ruary,  war.  .  .  ... 

The  Conference  of  Washington  a4opte0  a  series  of  ImportaiU 
treaties.  b^rUig  on  the  ipowers'  relations  with  one  another.  Thes^ 
were:  (1)  The  Treaty  between  the  United  States,  the  B;ritish 
Empire,  France,  ItaJy,  and  Japan  relating  to  the  Limitation  ot 
Naval  Armament  By  this  treaty  Japan  agreed,  among  other 
things,  to  limit  her  capital  i^ips  to  10  ships  of  315,000  tons,  and 
to  maintain  the  status  guo  regarding  the  fortifications  and  naval 
bases  in  her  insular  territories  and  possessions  in  the  Pacific^ 
including  the  Rurlle  Islands*  the  Bonin  Islands,  Amami-Oshima. 
the  Loochoo  Islands,  Formosa,  and  the  Pescadores.  <2)  The' 
Treaty  between  the  same  Powers  respecting  the  Use  of  Sub- 
marin<es  and  Noxious.  Gases  in  Warfare.  (3)  The  Treaty  between 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France  and  Japan,  except  Italy, 
concerning  their  Insular  Possessions  and  Insular  Dominions  li^ 
the  Region  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  treaty,  which,  as  has 
already  been  noted  above,  replaced  our  treaty  of  alliance  with 
Great  Britain  of  the  13th  July.  1911,  and  by  which  the  Signatories 
undertake  mutually  to  respect  each  other's  rights  in  relation  to 
their  insular  possessions  and  dominions  in  the  Pacific,  provides 
for  a  Joint  conference  in  case  any  Pacific  question  involving  the 
said  rights  is  not  satisfactorily  settled  by  diplomacy;  and  in  case 
they  are  threatened  by  the  aggressive  action  of  any  other  Power, 
the  High  Contracting  Parties  are  to  communicate  with  each  other 
as  to  measures  to  be  t^ken,  jointly  or  separately,  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  situation.  It  is  also  explicitly  stipulated  In  a 
supplementary  treaty  that  the  term  •'insular  possessions  and 
insular  dominions*'  sigrnlfies,  in  its  application  to  Japan,  only  the 
Japanese  portion  of  Saghallen,  Formosa,  the  Pescadores,  and  the 
islands  under  mandate  to  Japan.  (4)  The  Treaty  between  the 
United  States,  Belgium,  the  British  lEmpire,  China,  France,  Italy, 
Japan,  the  Netherlands,  and  Portugal  relating  to  I^inciples  and 
Policies  concerning  China.  Thereby,  the  Powers  agreed  to 
respect  the  sovereignty  and  Independence  and  the  territorial  and 
administrative  integrity  of  China,  and  to  use  their  Infhience  for 
the  purpose  of  effectually  establishing  and  maintaining  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  opportunity  for  the  commerce  and  industry  of  all 
nations  throughout  that  country.  They  agreed,  in  addition,  to 
refrain  from  taking  advantage  of  conditions  in  China  In  order  to 
seek  special  rights  or  privileges  which  would  abridge  the  rights 
of  snbHe^tr  or'  cfticens  of  friendly  States,  and  from  countenancing 
any  action  Inimical  to  t^e  security  of  snch  Stiites.  <8>  Th« 
treaty  t)*twe«i  the  same  Powers  're»p«Cfttng  the  Chinese  Cu»tomtf 
Tat4ir,  whereby  the  Powers  other  tham  CMna  consented  to^maklutf 
uneh  (mstottis  diktitts  eqtiiTalent  to  an  efVeettve  5  i»er  cfent.  ad 
valorem,  m  accordance  with  the  existing  treaties  conclnded  •  W 
tflte  latter -wiDi  ^her  nations.    Beside  these  treaties,  the  fon«^« 
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lA^-  resolutions  were  adloptea  a.t  Wa«|4Q9tpa:  ..^4.^q1uUoii 
f^stablishin^  a  Qommisslon  of  J4irists.  .^..Jleeo^uUoiv^jr^grardinc 
the  Side  of ,  S^iPf  before  the  Ratiflcatipix  of  t1;uB.  Tre&t^^  limiting 
Naval  Arman^ent.  A  Re^olutio^  estabUshin?.  a,  tftUf^  ^of  flefer- 
f^AOe.  for  the  ^ar  Baetern  Qu^tion^.  A  B>esoluUoii;>reerar(li^g; 
Extraterritoriality  in  China,  .  A,  Resalujl;ibii  reeardi|i«  .  Foceifim 
Arn;ie<i  Forces  in  China.  .  A  Besolujtlon  reerardins  ^dlQ.  Stations 
in  China.  A  Resolution  reg^dinis:'  the  Uniftcation,  of  BaUways 
In  China.  A  Resolution  n^gwrdUxg  the  Reduction  of  Chinem 
Military  Forces,  A  Ref[Qlut|on  regarding:  the  Cliinase  .f^tern 
Railway,  adopted  by  the' Powers  including  Chinar  A  Resolution 
regarding  the  same,  adopted  by  the  Powers  other  than  China. 

Further,  the  Conference  of  Washington  was  instrumental 
In  solving  the  so-called  "Shantung"  question.  It  has  already 
been  ^een  that  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  conflnned  the  title  of 
Japan  to  the  former  Gernian  leasehold  in  Klaochow  aiid  such 
other  rights  and  iirivllege^  which  Germany  had  possessed  ix^ 
Shantung  prior  to  the  war  of  1914-18.  This  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment proposed,  without  delay,  to  restore  to  China  by  direct 
negotiations;  but  the  proposal  was  for  one  reason  or  another  not 
accepted  by  the  Chinese  Government.  At  length,  however,  the 
question  was  disposed  of  at  Washington,  largely  through  the 
good  offices  of  the  American  and  British  representatives,  by  an 
agrreement  between  the  Governments  concerned.  The  agreement, 
which  was  signed  on  February  4,  1922,  provided  for  the  restitution 
of  the  leased  territory  to  China;  the  withdrawal  of  the  Japanese 
troops  stationed  along  the  Tslngtao-Tslnanfu  Railway  and  Its 
branches;  and  the  transfer  to  China  of  the  railways,  together 
with  all  the  properties  appurtenant  thereto.  Including  wharves, 
warehouses  and  other  similar  utilities.  For  this,  China  was  to 
reimburse  to  Japan  the  sum.  of  53,406,141  gold  Marks  (this  being 
the  assessed  value  of  the  former  German  properties),  plus  the 
actual  amount  expended  by  Japan  for  permanent  improvements 
or  additions.  Likewise  the  agreement  provided  for  the  transfer 
of  the.  mines  and  other  concessions  which  the  treaty  of  peac'e 
•jRTith  Germany  had  vested  In  Japan.  Its  provisions,  by  the  way, 
were  fully  carried  out  by  a  Sino- Japanese  Joint.  Commission 
before  the  end  of  1922.  The  amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid 
by  Cbin^a  for  the  railways  in  Shantung  was  fixed  at  ¥40,000,000, 
and  the  rate  of  interest  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum.  Thus,  the 
outstanding  controversy  b^t^^een  the  two  neighboring  countries 
known  as  the  Shantung  Question  has  been  amicably  settled  and, 
as  a.  result,  the  ill-feeling  which  had  been  created  among  the 
Chinese  people  by  the  dispute  has  considerably  subsided.  .  Henc!e 
the  Washington  Conference,  in  a  sense,  may  be  called  a  turnin)?- 
point  In  Slno-Japanese  relations,  which  are  now  §e^klng  better 
understanding  and   closer   intimacy. 

RELATIONS  WITH.  THE   SOVIKT.  feUSSIA 

Before  proceeding  en:  Japctn's  relations  with  Russia  during 
and  after  the  World  War*  we  may  recur  to  the  Treaty  of  PortS" 
mouth  which  restored  peace  between  the  two  Powers.  The  open^ 
Ing  article  ef  this  historic  document  read:  "There  shall  faenoer 
forth  be  peace  and  amity  between  Their  Majestltes  the  Smperor 
of'  Japan  and  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  and.  between  Their 
revipective   States  and  •Subjects.*'     And*  paradoxlgiil  as  .  It   may 
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tei^lp4^;  tlie  BiMsftftii»  b90<im<e^  more  uppreclative  of  Japan  an4 
the  JapaneM  people  after  the  War  o£  1994-5  than  t>efore  U,  Joao^ 
mioh  -tbat  wlikbixi>a  month . after  the  conclusion,  of  tbo  X^'ranco- 
JiBpanese  c^«MBM«aitimi^>'Of  X907,  a  slmUar  convention  prompting 
gbod  neifflarberUik^mi  hetw^en  them  waa  condudea.  In,. 'this  con-> 
ventlOQ  the  J  aoigiaged  faooitixally  to^reapect  each  other 'a.  territorial 
liMiBinntBr  nsnArtgrht*  wlth.sp^oial  reference  to. China,;  and  pro- 
adfled'  t»  recognize  the  independence  ajgid  territorial  integrity  of 
China  anA  nptalntaln  and  defend  by  aU  pacific  mean^  at  their 
dlflposai  t!ien8ta.tue  quO' and  the  doctrine  of  eaual  opportunity 
ther»  f or  tile  eosMn^rce*  a^d  Industry  of  all  nations.  The  a^ree- 
aMtit  iraa  somewhat  amplified  in  lOia  by  a  ,new  convention. 
according  to^ which  they^  were  to  co-operate  for  the  Improvement 
«f  ihehr  railway  sery^c^  in  Manchuria  and  to  avoid  all  competition, 
detrimental  to*  the  veall»itton  of  that  end  and  to  r^x>ecb  the 
malnteaance  of  the  status  imo  in  Manchuricv  9Ad  to  consult  each- 
othcir  tta.to-  measures  .te  be  taken  therefor,  ^uph* being  the  friend- 
.  Ir  sentimeots  sahelsting .  between  the  two  Smplroa,  4t  was,  only 
natural,  that  J^iMin  should  gK>  the  length  -of  eztonding,  during  the 
eitrJbr  stage  4>t  th^r  -Wopldr  War,  financial  and  other  assistance  to, 
her  co-belligerent  and  aUy.  In  1916,  moreover^,  they  concluded 
yet  a  third  convention,  providing  in  effect  that  neither  of  them 
would  be  a  party  to  any  arrangement  or  political  combination 
directed  against  the  other;  and  that,  in  case  their  duly  recognized 
territorial  rights  and  special  interests  in  the  Far  S^ast  should  be 
menaced,  thfqy  would  concert  on  measures  required  for  the  safe- 
guarding and  defence  of  those  rights  and  interests.  Nevertheless, 
the  Russian  revolution  of  the  following  year  and  the  events 
transpiring  in  the  seauel 'made  it  necessary  for  Japan  to  take 
cognisance  of  ths-  situation  so  cheated  by  the  de  facto  authorities 
of  Busfllft.*  It  was  on  account  of-  this  that  Japan  undertook  in. 
Angust,  1918,  fUCtev  complete  accprd  h«id  been  reached  with  thc^ 
aUied  and  assoclatedr  Powers,  the  task  of  rescuing  the  Caecho- 
Blovaka  -stranded  in  Siberia.  This  task  Japan  and  the  aUled 
Powers  accomplished ;  and  the  latter  w^hdrew  their  expeditionary 
foreecr  in  the  course  of  the  year  1920.  Then  occurred  an  incident 
whi^h  stirred  the  people  of  Japan  very  xleeply.  It  was  thj^  whole- 
sale massacre  at  Nikolaievak  o£  more  than  seven  hundced  Japan-!  < 
epe,  Including  .women  and  children,  as  well  as  the  Japanese  Con- 
sul,, his  family  and  ofiicial  staff.  Considering  the  unsettled  state 
ef  affairs  in  Russia!,  there  appeared  to  be  no  alternative  for  Japan 
but  ta  occupy.,  as  a  measure  of  repi'isal.and'  till  she  cquld  obtain 
redress .  from  a,  responsible  Gioyernmeni,  certain  points  la  the 
Russian  portion  of  Saghallen.  Not  only  this«  but  the  incident 
urgently  called  for  the  protection  of  Japanese  lives  ^nd  property 
in  various  parts  of  Siberia*  .Again,  the  chaos  obtaining  there  waa 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  outlaw  Koreans  in  the  districts  around 
VladlvoFtok  and  Nikolsk  to  threaten,  the  security  of  the  Korean 
frontier,  and  to  commit  acts  of  conspiracy  gainst  the  constituted 
authorities  of  .their  native  land.  These  considerations  obliged, 
Japan  also  to  maintain,,  regardless  of  the  large.  .e;Kpendltufe  it 
entailed,  an  adequate  force  in  Siberia  in  self- protection;  and  it 
was  more  than  two  years  after  the  allied  evacuation  of  the^  coun-.* 
try  that  she  was  enabled  to  withdraw  the  last  pfjier  troops  in  thp. 
Maritime  Province.  . 

Consequently  Japan  endeavored-  as  soon  as  an  oppoHunlty 
was  offered  to  readjust  h^.  relations  with  the  Soviet  Russia, 
With  .a  view,  to  this,  but  in  vain,, negotiations  were  oondupted  at 
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Dalten.  Changchun,  and  Tftcyo  at  ^wtrtoito-  dKl«0  trnfOo^mn  IStMTfc 
It  is  not  doulyted  that  the  Japanese  eMoits  In  tibtv  dlrectton.  paTOB 
t>ie  way  for  the  erf entnal  conferehce  of  the  Sbvfet-Ja^ianese'rapnN 
^entatives  at  Peklmgr.  'vsrhere  at  last  tbey  BUoeeeOetf  lii  «19bIbv  mi 
January  20.  1925.  a  eon'V^eiitlon  embodytngr  the  tmsto  v^riles  M  flmir 
future    relations.      The    XTnion    of    Borti«t    Socliafst    R^piiblte 
acknowledges  In  the  present  conrentfon^-^Whlch  estaMlahM  dip- 
lomatic connections  between  the  two  conntrtes-^WMtt  •ttoe  ttmJtr^ 
of  Pbrtsmotith  of  September  6.  1906.  shall  remain  in  fan  fotoeL*^ 
Besides,  it  was  agreed  by  the  Oovemments  of  tbefiCigh  Oon*' 
tractlng  Parties  that  the  Fishery  Convention  of  1907.  bated  on 
Article  XT  of  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth,  mDsbt  be  reyteed;  that 
a  treaty  of  commerce  said  navigation  shoufld   be  condlnded  Itt 
conformity   with   the   fofllowlng   principles,   whfeh,    pending  tli« 
conclusion   of  such   a  treaty,   should   also   regulate   lAie  9n&bnA 
intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  to  wit:   (1)  The  iibjecte 
or  citizens  of  each  of  the  High  Contraetlng  Parties  shmll.  In 
accordance  with  the  law  of  the  country,  have  fWll  liberty  (a)  to 
enter,  travel  and  reside  In  the  territories  of  tfie  other,  and  (b^  td 
enjoy  constant  and  complete  protection  for  the  safety  of  their 
Mves  and  property.     (2)  Each  of  the  High  Contraetlng  Parties 
shall  In  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  country  accord  in  Ita 
territories  to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  "other,  "^o  the  widest 
possible  extent  and  on  condition  of  reclproctty,  the  right  Of  pri- 
vate ownership  and  the  liberty  to  engage  in  oemmerce.  ncvtga- 
tlon,  industries,  and  other  peacefxil  pursvfts."     <S)  "Wlth^wrt  pre- 
judice to  the  rights  of  each  Contracting  Party  to  regulate  by  it« 
own  laws  the  system  of  international  trade  in  its  ^dmaine,  it  to 
understood  that  neither  Contracting  Pferty  Shall  apiiffy  In  dto- 
criminatlon  against  the  other  Party  any  measures  of  'pr<^fbttloii, 
restriction  or  Impost  which  may  tend  to  hazxrper  the  growth  of  the 
Intercourse,  economic  or  otherwise,  between  fhem,  It  being  the 
intention  of  both  Parties  to  place  the  commerce,  navigation  and 
industry  of  each,  as  far  as  possible,  an  the  footing  oT  the  most 
favored   nation.     Article  V  of  the  convention   (rtipulatta:    TPhe 
High  Contracting  Parties  solemnly  afRrm  their  dei^e  and  inten- 
tion to  live  in  peace  and  amity  with  each  other,  acrupulonsly  to 
•  respect  the  undoubted  right  of  a  State,  to  order  its  own  life  within 
its  own  Jurisdiction  in  its  own  way,  to  refrain  and  restrain  all 
persons  in  any  governmental  service  for  them,  and  all  organisa- 
tions in  receipt  of  any  financial  assistance  from  them,  flrom  any 
act,  overt  or  covert,  liable  in  any  way  whatever  to  endanger  tb© 
order  and  security  in  any  part  of  the  territories  of  Japan  or  th^ 
Union   of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.    It  is  further  agreed  that 
neither  Contracting  Party  shall  permit  the  presence  in  the  ter- 
ritories  under   its   Jurisdiction — (a)    of  organizations   or  groups 
pretending  to  be  the  Government  for  any  part  of  the  territories 
of  the  other  Pp.rty,  or  (b)  of  alien  subjects  or  citizens  who  may 
be  found  to  be  actualTy  carrying  on  political  activities  tor  such 
organizations  or  groups."    Two  protocols  have  been  appended  tO' 
the   convention:    The  Prototeol    (A)    reserves   for   adjustment  at 
subsequent   negotiation   between  '  the   High   Contracting  Parties 
"all     'questions      of      debts      due      to      the      Oorvemment      or 
subjects  of  Japan  on  account  of  public  loans  and  Treasury  bills 
issued  by  the  former  Tsarist  Government  of  Russia  and  the  Pro- 
visional  Government  which  succeeded  it,"  provided  that  in  adjust- 
ing such  qnestions  the  former  shall  not.  all  other  conditions  being 
e«ual,  be  placed  In  any  poirition  less  fiivoraWe  than  that  'WMob 
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^hm^Qov^anwt^nt  9t  thtt^ Soviet  Uxdon  may  accord  to  any  othe^ 
<9lfir^ppt|ne]i;|  ok  nationAla:  en  aixoUar  questions;  and  C09talns  a 
dmlartAloiiM.i^at- Uier«  exlsft*  betwe^  tbem  "no  treaty,  or  agree- 
imw^.fit  q[iiUftavy  filUance  or  any.  other  secret  agreement  which 
{HtlMr  cit.  ibam^tha*  entered  inta  with  any  third  Party  and  which 
H^nsUtutaaaatiniringemanttUppnr^or  xnenace  to  the  apverelgmty^ 
^airKorla^  rights  op  national  aafety.  of  the  other  CoxitraoUng 
piaarty*"  UtC^aa  provides,  and,  the  proviaion  has  already  been 
ftsecuted  by  Japan  early  In  May,  IdZ&^.tor.  the  evacuation  hy  her 
litems  of  North  Saghallen.  .Ia..tnrn,  the  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
Aovlet  Union  tenders  to  the  Government  of  .J!apaja»  In  a.  i^ote 
axinexed  to  the  Convention  of  JsAuary  20th,  "an.  e^presciUML  of 
Biaoera- regrets  for  tha  Nlkalaieysk  incident  ot  Xd^O.**  In  tli^ 
i^rotoco^  (B)^th6  Government  oi  the  Soviet  Union. jigpeas  te  gpant 
tp>  Japanese  concerns  certain  prlvi,],eges  'for  the-  e^leitatlon  of 
SiJbierals,  forests  and  other  resourses"  {details  as.  to  tl^ese  have 
Jifeanleft  for  subsequent  arrangement),  to. waive  the  right  to 
•harge  import  and  export  duties,  on  "any  articles,.  mineraJa.or 
products  needed  for  or  obtained  from  such  enterprises,,"  and  not 
ta  colleet  from  or  impose  om  the  latter  "any  such  taxatJUm  or 
IMstrictien  as  may  in  facb  render  their  renuinerative  working 
Impossible."  Hatiflcation  of  th$  convention  above  impUes.the 
latification  of  these  protocols.  This  Japan  has  effected*  on .  tlie 
^tl^  February,  192^. 


I^CENr.  RELATIONS    WITH    CHINA 

It  is  trve-  tjMut  iA  a  certain  period  of  the  past  Japan's  method 
9t  treatteg  Chiaa  had  been  ertticlsed  as  an  ^cact  copy  of  that  of 
Bfropean  Powers*  whleh  well  deserved  the  criticism.  The 
9factttang  Question,  far  instance,  showed  the  resentnsent  young 
(Mm»  had  beea  feeling  tewajrds  Japan's  attitude*  although  she  had 
ample  justlAcation  in  her  coaientioBs.  In  reaJUty»  however,  our 
relations  with  China  have  for  aom«  time. past  beea  governed  by 
a^  ftxed  and  weU*deflned  policy,  of  which  a  brief  observation  is 
naw  in  order.  Thia  policy  is  based  on  what  may  be  summed  up 
aa  <1)  non-interferenee  in  the.  domestic  afCairs  of  China,  and  (2) 
the  safeguarding  of  our  rights  and  interests  there  by  such  legiti«- 
mata  means  as  may-  he  readily  realized  in  view  of  the  unsettled 
aonditions  preiuiUing  within  the  Chinese  borders,  especially  sinoe 
1922.  In  fact  recent  happenings  in  that  country,  in  which 
tbAtpersons  and  property  of  foreigners  have  more  than  once  .been 
endapgered*  have  fuUy  auatained  their  application^  in  spite  of 
unXriendly  criticisms  whiob  have  on  many  occasions  been  directed, 
against  Japan.  Thua  we  assumed  an  attitude  of  neutrality 
during  the  dvil  war  of  1924,  between  thei  ChihJi  and  Fengtien 
forces*  The  position  taken  up  by  the  Japanasa  Government,  than 
UMaa  consistent  witht  ita  declared  policy  of  non-intecvaatAo^  in  tl^ 
affairs  of  China  and  of  strict  impartialitF  towajpdsNeadb^  of  tlia 
contending  parties.  The  hostilities,  hawevar,  ai^^ei^TeA  lUpsIx 
before  long'  to  ■  embroil  JVCanchuria  and  Mongolia,  where  . JapcA 
llaM^  as  is  generally.,  known,  certain  special  rlghta- apd  ipterestsr 
Thst  Government  thei^ore*  issued  en  Oatober-  iSth  a  wamtDg^  ta 
i)Ua  aonteating  parties-  thajt^Japau's  owa  security;,  largely  depended 
yppn  the  maintensAce  of  law  and  order,  inr  thfpfie  tarritorlea  aa^ 
that  she  deemed  U.of  "capital  importance  that  ti^iese  rights  arqdl 
ijfLtereatck  sq   es^atiai  to  '  her, ,  ha  fully  '  respecte<^  and  wifiely 
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guai-deA;'  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  period  <rt  IttH  -w^hWIt 
followed  the  war  came  to  an  end  within  a  few  months;  and  VbMi 
so-called  Shanghai  Affair  of  May  80.  1925,  gave  rise  to  anti- 
foreign  riots  in  various  parts  of  Chlfta.  As  regards  the  sMtl** 
ment  of  the  international  questions  raised  by  these  disturb&noefl: 
our  Government  has  commtlnicated  With  the  Government  ail 
Peking  as  well  as  with  the  local  authorities  of  China,  cttther 
jointly  or  separately  with  those  of  other  interested  Powers,  and 
has  succeeded  In  adjusting  satisfactorily  some  of  the  issued 
Involved.  What,  however,  was  of  still  more  serious  concern  to 
Japan  was  the  outbreak  during  the  same  year  of  a  new  <?ivll  war 
— ^this  time  between  the  Pengtien  faction  and  the  allied  forces  M 
Cheklang,  the  Kuomingtung,  and  Genera!  Wu  Pe!-fu.  To  these 
were  latterly  added  some  70,000  troops  led  by  the  Pengtien 
General  Kuo  Sung-llng,  who  suddenly  rose  against  his  chief. 
General  Chang  Tso-Un,  and  began  to  march  on  Mukden.  This 
unexpected  development  caused  grave  anxiety  in  Japan,  since  a 
conflict  near  our  railway  zone  in  South  Manchuria  wowM 
Jeopardize  Japanese  lives  and  property  there  and  would  seriously 
menace  the  railway  itself.  In  these  circumstances  the  Com* 
mander  of  the  Japanese  garrison  In  the  Liaotung  Peninsula 
apprized  the  opposing  armies  of  the  duty  entrusted  to  him.  and 
demanded  that  they  refrain  from  any  warlike  acts  within  a 
certain  distance  of  the  railway  zone.  But  the  danger  of  such 
conflict  having  nevertheless  become  imminent,  the  Government 
decided  on  December  15th  to  reinstate  the  forces  under  his  com- 
mand (which  had  Fomewhat  been  depleted  during  the  previous 
month)  in  their  normal  strength  for  the  protection  of  Japanese 
lives  and  property.  For  this  purpose,  a  detachment  ot  1,000 
oflflcers  and  men  was  sent  from  Korea  and  stationed  along  the 
railway  until  the  arrival  of  the  garrison  forces.  Meanwfiile  the 
battle  of  the  Llaocho  r'»sulted  in  the  victory  of  General  Chang, 
and  the  restoration  of  peace  in  Manchuria  rendered  our  emer- 
gency measures  no  longer  necessary. 

In  this  way,  while  Japan  remains  disinterested  In  China's 
affairs  so  long  as  they  concern  that  country  alone,  she  is  deter- 
mined to  maintain  her  rights  and  interests  therein  at  whatever 
cost.  At  the  same  time  her  Government  and  people  have  watched 
with  sjrmpathy  and  tolerance  the  great  efforts  put  forth  by  China 
to  carry  out  the  work  of  reform  in  various  branches  of  admini- 
stration. It  may  be  taken  for  grranted,  therefore,  that  In  no  case 
would  they  entertain  any  such  suggestions  as  to  place  her  rail- 
ways or  administrative  organs  under  international  control: 
Similarly  It  would  be  superfluous  to  say  that  they  are  willing  to 
collaborate  with  China  and  the  rest  of  the  treaty  Powers,  without 
unduly  prejudicing  their  vested  rights  and  Interests,  In  any  under- 
taking that  may  be  brneflclal  to  Chfna.  This  explains  Japan'9 
position  respecting  the  two  questions  which  are  of  such  impor- 
tance to  her  neighbor,  and  with  which  she  herself  had  once  to 
deal.  One  of  these  is  the  question  of  the  customs  tariff  and  the 
other  that  of  exterritorial  jurisdiction.  Hence  the  Japanese 
Delegation  to  the  Special  Conference  on  Chinese  Customs  Tariff, 
which  was  assembled  at  Peking  in  October  1925  In  pursuance 
of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  Washington  in  1922, 
were  instructed  to  take  up  the  former  question  In  the  light  of  her 
own  experience  and  in  close  communication  with  the  Delegations^ 
of  the  other  Powers.  So  the  manifold  difficulties  that  had  stood! 
in  the  way  of  unanimous  action  were  successfully  overcoma,  and; 
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Mi  Kovembei*  19th,  kt  a  meetlngr  of  one  of  the  cothtnfcteee  ap* 
poiatea  at  the  Cotiferenee»  a  reaolutlOF  acceptingr  China's  x»i3potal 
waa  passed.  Apart  from  the  abov«  •  onference,  which  -  pending 
the  establishment  pf  a  more  stable  Government  in  China,  was 
adjourned  in  .July  of  the  year  19^6,  there  has  also  been  in 
session  there^  with  a  view  to  consider  and  report  on  the  question 
of  the  reUnqulshment  of  Consular  jurisdiction  by  the  Powers,  the 
Commission  on  extraterritoriality  in  China.  As  already  pointed 
out»  Japan  is  ssnnpathetlcally  disposed  towards  the  Chinese  desire 
to  recover  Judicial  autonomy.  Consequently  she  is  looking  for- 
ward with  keen  interest  to  the  findings  and  recomznendations  ot 
the  Commission — ^whtch  are  now  communicated  to  the  Chinese 
Government  at  Peking  but  have  not  yet  been  made  public. 

Lastt:^,  It  may  be  noted  that  Japan  Is  co-operating  wUh  China 
In  the  latter's  "cultural"  work.  This  has  been  made  possible  by 
the  "Law  Concerning  the  Special  Account  of  the  Cultural  Work 
for  China,"  which  was  put  in  force  on  the  21st  April,  1923.  The 
funds  dealt  with  by  this  law  comprise  some  ¥44,170.000  In  Boxer 
indemnity  debentm*es  ^nd  ¥18,000.000  in  Treasury  bonds  paid  by 
China  In  compensation  for  the  transfer  of  the  railways  and  public 
property  in  Shantung.  Of  these  funds.  It  was  enacted  that 
¥3,000.000  out  of  the  yearly  accruing  interest  should  be  appro** 
priated  for  the  purposes  stated,  thus  enabling  the  authorities 
concerned  to  finance  the  work  .on  a  permanent  basis.  For  its  d«ie 
execuMon,  ,thQ  Government  has  opened  the  "Bureau  of  Cultural 
Work  for  China"  (subsequently  renamed  the  Cultural  Work 
Department)  at.  the  Foreign  Office,  and  has  also  organized  an 
"Inves*Iga'Ion  Committee  on  Cultural  Work  for  China"  as  a  con-: 
sultatlve  body  to  assist  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  The 
principal  items  of  the  work  now  being  carried  on  are:  (1)  Subsidy 
to  Chinese  Students  In  Japan;  (2)  Improvement  of  Facilities  foi* 
Preparatory  Tnstruction  of  Chinese  Students;  (8)  Exchange  Of 
Lectures  between  Japan  and  China,  etc.;  (4)  Subsidisation  of 
Japanese  "Cultural"  Institutions  in  China.  Tn  addition,  plans 
have  been  under  way  Cor  the  establishment  of  two  resear^  inH 
stitntes  and  a  library  in  China— the  llbraary  and  a  cultural  •sotenea 
institute  *o  be  located  in  Peking  and  a  natural  soience  institute 
in  Shanghai.  These  Institutions,  the  buildings  of  which  tequlw 
an  expenditure  of  ¥5.360,000.  are  ;now  in  course  of  oonstruction 
and  are  expected  to  be  completed  before  1929.  A  joint  organiza- 
tion, composed  of  citizens  of  both  countries  and  consisting  of  a 
general  committee  sitting  at  Peking  and  local  committees  at 
Peking  and  Shanghai,  are  constituted  to  decide  upon  matters 
relating  to  their  management.  The  General  Committee  held  its 
first  meeting  in  October  of  the  year  1925.  .  Quite  recently,  a 
board' of  directors  comprising  11  Chinese  and  S  Japanese  members 
has  been  established  in  Peking  for  the  promotion  of  co-ordinated 
etCorts  between  the  two  peoples. 

The  Tsinan  Affair 

Japan's  position  in  the  last  conflict  between  the  Southera 
and  Northern  forces  of  China  und  the  annoying  clrcums+anccs^ 
that  have  developed  Into  what  is  now  known  as  the  Tslnaa 
Aifalr  are  explained  in  the  statements  issued  by  the  Imperial 
Government  as  occasion  required  and  the  Note  submitted  to  the 
League  of  Nations  Office  at  Geneva.     The  ftrst  statement  watf 
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mU>Ii3h«4 ,  on  April  20  to  djefina  wlvy  Ja^an  Imi4  .  4««i4«i4  iQ 
1^f>i\<Wtcb  tco^pA  a» .  neoecuiwry  measure  at  soU^pfQUotion  «p4tia 
quotod.lnipart  as  follows:— 

"In  view  of  the  stiddes'  change  of  the 'situation  In- Sbaiituiiflr. 
iHilOli  has  precipitated  disturbances  threatenini:  ta  IutoIvb  the 
regrion  where  the  Japanese  reside,  the  Japanese  Government  are 
now  compelled  ....  to  dispatch  from  Japan  proper  a  continsBnt 
of  about  6,<K)0  soldiers  to  the  Kiaochow-Tsinan  Railway  zone  via 
T^inirtao  fCr  the  protection  of  the  Japanese  residents;  pendtn^ 
the  arrival  of  those  soldiers,  three  companies  drawn  from  the 
Japanese  garrison  in  China  will  be  sent  to  Tslnan  as  an  emer- 
gency measure  to  meet  the  situation. 

"It  need  scarcely  be  stated  that  the  dispatch  of  troops  by 
the  Japanese  Government  ....  by  no  meana  implies  any  thine 
like  an  unfriendly,  intention  towards  Cliina  and  her  people,  or 
an  interference  with  the  military  operations  of  any  of  tbo 
Northern  and  Southern  forces.  It  may  be  added  that,  as  soon 
aa  the  Japanese  Government  consider  it  no  longer  necaasary  to 
maintain  the  troops  for  the  protection  of  the  J^jianaaa  residents 
Ux  the  affected  areas  referred  to  abore,  the  troops  will  be 
Immediately  witbdFa.wn»  as  om  the  last  oocaaton.*' 

It  is  necessary  to  quote  at  greater  length  from  the  Note  to 
tlk%  League  aa  it  gives  detail  information  of  the  circumstanoes 
oeoasioning  the  Tslnan  complieation.  The  resnm^  of  the  Tslnan 
Incident  reads  in  part  as  followa:— « 

a. — The  Japanese  troops,  which  arrived  at  Tsinan  between 
the  latter  part  of  April  and  the  2nd  May,  1928,  established  as 
the  object  of  their  protection  an  area  containing  about  80  percent. 
of  the  Foreign  Quarter,  which  constitutes  the  principal  plaoe  of 
abode  for  Japanese,  and  erected  defence  work  a^  two  points 
ibcrein.  . 

On  the  other  hand,  following  the  witbdrawal  of  the  NertlMm 
tKoopB.  tmm  Tsinan  on  April  30th»  the  Sovthem  tfoops  Jinjnn  to 
ariive  oa  May  Ist  ia  kuree  numbers;  By  Majr  Inet  tSam  nnniber 
of'  the  Chinese  troops  in  the  Foreign  Quarter  antf  witbte  the 
Walled  City  had  esoeeded  70,eO(X 

General  Chiang  Kai-shek,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Southern  Army,  who  arrived  on  May  2nd,  proposed  to  the 
Japanese  Commander  that,  as  the  Army  would  by  all  mec^ns 
ensure  the  maintenance  of  peaice  and  order  the  Japanese  troops 
might  speedily  withdraw,  and  the  above-mentioned  defence  works 
^e  removed.  Accordingly,  the  defence  works  were  removed  on 
the  night  of  May  2nd,  and  some  of  the  Japanese  residents  who 
had  gone  to  places  of  safety  returned  to  their  homea^ 

b. — On  May  3rd,  at  9.30  a.DL,  tlM'hDDiis»  of  «>l«pMiea»  by 
the  name  of  Chohei  Yoshifusa,  was  looted  by  regular  soldiers 
belonging  to  the  Southern  Army.  About  30  Japanese  soldiers 
commanded  by  a  lieutenant  hastenefd  to  the  scene.  The  plunder- 
ing Chinese  soldiers  had  fled  to  the  neighbouring  barracks. 
From  these  barracks  they  fired  on  the  Japanese,  soldiers,  some 
of  whom  were  wounded.     The  Japanese  then  r^ponded  to  tiie 

On  the  outbreak  of  this  collision,  the  Southern  troops».witU 
^frlch  Tfilnan  was  crowded  at  the  time,  almpst  slmultaneoiuilj': 
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i«Ba8aiCMr<tte0  Ti^wmrinri  voBUtoiifei  wi^<ta:iitaMM  JMfutaM.  liPUSQii^ 

l»r6teetloti'  M  the*  OlatmiWDtf*  MBttanbi^  ilad'  olaof  ftQ<  ariver  tlw 
Southern '«ra»»0>^iit  oC*  tlM^^ltoriidnti  Qmai«iipio»*'ti»  iMaana  ^tbevi 
In  t)id'f^t9-oir'ikh2«lk'  Aallirer'the  a^Ap&nese' Oonmal  <MMtorlvod 
on  HeTiefid  dcfcaJiftnM-to'^^t  ittto^  tbucbi  With  >tiie '  0f>Mi<i*t;  and 
endeavored  to  brini:  about  the  suspension'  of  hoM^IMiWi  Am 
hMreven  the  r€H1wiiilrt.-.tgp<»>a  xoffttouaJ  flglnftr. jrQ>)^lrty/  baqftuse 
ttaniftfdftrai^tf  -GtaHeiiKi  Cfaiaiw.  Halrahek'  ta  tide-.  cojKtnM^^^  W9re.  xmH) 
«b*yod,  ilHstiUtlaaiiimre;  nM..«k8Q0Uttniied  wUtt  th».»f6wpi«9n.«< 
MM  Okb. 

CHMs  Artaea  ) 

d.— At*  that  time,  4;0(N>  Chinese  troops  still  remained  wi«hin 
the  Waned' City  of  Tsinan,  whfle  the  number  of  those  la  the 
neighbourhood  ncn^'into  tens  of  thousands.  Ther  dug  trenches 
round*  the  ]P^retgn^  <2uarter.  On^  the  neighbouring  Mils  jruns'weve 
in  process  of  being  i^csed  ht  posKlon,  directed  on  Teflnrin. 

If  hostilities  had  heen  permitted  to  be  op'qned  by  the  Chinese 
in  such  circumstances  the  Japanese  troops  and  residents  -would 
have  been  placed  in  extreme  Jeopardy.  It  was»  therefore, 
aiteolutely'  neeeesavy  f^  the  Jkvpanese  troops  •  ofattrsefl  wtfth  the 
protect-ion  of  the  Ji4>itnes»'  resMents  t»  (oroe  the  armed.  .Cltecae 
troops  to-  leave  Tslna»'ancl  the^SOhantiung  Ballwftiyt  without  rdaiay. 
(yti  the  7tfa  at  4  p^mi,  the  Chief  Staff  Ottceo  66^  the.  Japanese 
troops-  demanded  that  the'  CThlnese  troops  shoald  wftbdrtar/tftia 
limit  of  20  Chinese-miles  (i.e.  about  7  English  -  miles)  .JEpMn 
9SBi«wti  fluid  f^roin  elth«r  side  of  the  Sbaotuog  RaUway. .  He  also 
ddmsmdedt tiW'  diearmins  oC  the  Chiiuese  troops  who.  luid.  com- 
mlttftd  outj?ag^.:oni  the  Japanese  troops,  and  resid«nts.  and  the 
pmrialwfifieat  of .  t^a  reejpmsU^le  offioars.  A  replx  w^  to  ba  ^Ivon, 
-witmxi  .];8.  hoittv.  ,   , 

Hot  only  did  the  GMBaase  fall  HO.  eotaf«ir  with  Urar  dscnanil. 
1l«if  their  tvooiMs  aaamaod  an  even*  mane;  tihiKeatiatiinK'  atUttMe. 
cm-  the  Mh,  the  JapaoBasutroDps  ae^i&Wtmt  cleartatf  thairkXKiJftty) 
BSr  the  Sth'  they  had^  dittvan  thai  Chinese  troops  aBDUad  Tainan 
l»  points  outside^  the  avpooximatff  limit  oC  20  Chlnase^aittea. 

e.— On-  the>  other  iMmd,  iAie'  Ohineae' troopa  wiihfln  iSae  Walled 
City  of  TiBinan,  ihchidikig''un^uiiili6niM«  soMters,"  kept  firing  on 
tt^e  Japanese  troops  and^'on  the  fiHian«uttg  Hallway  tradm.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  Sth-  tti^  Japanese  trooiM  endeavousedi  to 
disarm  them  bypaciflef  noeans,  but  tWey  woqM  nat  be  persuaded. 

In  cona^<^uence,  ,eariy  In  t;he  morning  of  the  9tti,  the-  Japanese 
troops  bombarded  the  poihts  d'ax^ul  of  the  Chinese  troofM,  sooft 
as  the  omces»  within  the  Whlted'  City,  of  the  T«M9M«n'(MlH«wrT 
Governor  of  the  Province)  and  of  the  Taoyin  (District  Governor) 
and  th.e  Walls,  and  at  the  same  time  took  all  possible  means  to 
induce  the  Chinese  troops  to  R^&t'a^vay  and  ieB0e4>e«  At  a^' result, 
early  in  the  morning  of  the  11th,  the  greater  number  of  the 
,  OWaeaiv  ttt>opa  ,  ctoawflwd  imte  plain  .  plothes.  amd.  ,em9a|>Q^  «from 
frttMkv  «he!  TIWIIA  Tlais,^  eivseiH  ^evlhe^  *'u«^unil«fzxiedp.aaldriers" 
th*  Otihaeae  tr««ps;  w^re  driven  oMtsld^  the^i^Cbiac^^*' 
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r^— Adcordi&s:  t^  pafctloolars  kso^rtalned  u^  t6  MaylStli,  14 
of  the'  Jftpanese  residehts •  >wtere  killed  -by  'Chinese  troops  Am  the 
pcesent  disturbance.'  Most,  of .  theiir  bodies  (JUioluiiziff  those  of 
women}  l>or6  marks  of  having  been  subjected  to  inconcelyablir 
brutal  acts  of  the  most  revolUng  .tilvurpcitei;^  jFtft#en  others  were 
wounded,  yarious  men  and  wo^en  w^J^  sul^j^cted  to  indescri- 
bable insuUs  before  the  pubHf>  gafs^  The  nupaber  of  the  Japanese 
houses  looted  is  131. 

g.-^With  regard  to  the  stxJrr  of  the  allescd  rounder  of  Mr. 
Tsal  Kung-shih,  ^'Shantung*  Commissioner  Cor  Foreign  AlCairs^*! 
and  of  the  members  of  his  stalf,  which  is  bruited  abroad  by  the 
Chinese^  it  may  be  remarked  that,  on  the  outbreak  of.  the 
disturbance  on  May  3rd,  the  Chinese  troops  and  "un-uniformed 
soldiers''  fired  indiscrimin£^«^y.>t,tbx^: Japanese,  whether  soldiers 
or  civilians,  from  within  all  and  any  buildings  where  they  could 
find  a  foothold.  In  fact,  their  fir^  .from  the  Commisaloner's 
Office  (which  was  not  known  to  be  such  by  the  Japanese  troops 
engaged  in  ^hting  in  that  quarter)  killed  two  J^pane^e  soldiers. 
In  the  evening  of  the  sam^  day,  part  o£  the,  Japanese  troops 
went  on  patrol.  Qver  a  dozen  Chinese,  who  were  lurking  inside 
the  Commissioner's  Ofiice,  suddenly  opened  ilre  on  these  Japanese 
soldiers,  who  could  not  but  respond  to  the  fire  and  overpower 
them.     Whether  these  Included  Mr.  Tsal  is  not  known. 

.  It  need  scarcely  be  stated,  however,  that  the  Japs^nese  troops 
would  never  in  any  case  kill  «  single-  non-resisting  Chinese 
citizen.  Still  less  need  it  be  said  that  the  allegatipn  regarding 
the  "cutting  oft  of  nose  and  ears"  Is  simply  impossible,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  character  and  habits  of  the  Japanese 
people  •  •  .  . 

In  the  statement  issued  on  July  -  19  Japan's  posttfton  is 
explained  about  the  settlement  of  the  Tsinan  affair'  and  the 
evacuation  of  the  troops.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Imperial 
Government  has  decided  to  settle  the  affair  through  diplomatlo 
negotiations  and  on  the  basis  of  four  conditions,  namely,  an 
apology  from  the  Nationalist  Government,  the  punishment  of 
those  responsible  for  the  incident,  the  payment  of  sa  IndemnitST 
and  a  guarantee  of  future  security;  that  as  there  are  still  raids 
in  the  Tsinan  region  by  un-*uniformed  sdldiers  and  therefore 
impossible  to  withdraw  the  ezpeditioni^ry  troops  altogether  the 
Imperial  Government  Intends  to  reduce  them  by  degrees.  Already 
about  7,000  troops  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  Shantung  and 
Peking- Tientsin  regions  not  to  speak  of  the  return  to  the  bases 
at  home  of  the  warships  detailed  to  Chinese  coast  immediately 
after  the  Tsinan  affair.  On  July  20  the  Shantung  troops  undex; 
Gen.  Ku  Ch^n  came  into  collision  with  the  Japanese  regulars  in 
the  Hallway  zone  when  the  latter  had  7  killed  and  23  wounded 
while  the  Chinese  left  600  bodies  behind.— Ed.  J.  Y.  B. 


SUPPLEMENT   TO   ANGLO -JAPANESE   TREATY 

The  Anglo-Japanese   Treaty  of  Commeroe  and  Navigation^  ^ 
conclirded,  in  1911.  was  to  expire  on  July  16,  1923,- but  remsdns  fm 
force   pending   the   conclusion   of   a  new   treaty   to   replace   iA- 
Meanwhile  a   supplementary  agreement  to  the  said  tceaty  W»fl 
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VLTTtLn^g^-'Mtw^ti  -the  two  cotititrles  in  IjOridon  on  July  80,  l»»tf, 
by  -wfeftH^iertl'ele  81  6f  the  oW  treaty  was  abttlished  attd  fttibetlttitM 
b^  "o-'new  ^aubOi  >4Tie  t«xt  of  the'iiald  supplementary  a^eement 
was ''foftMliy. ratified  tn  June  1927  and  promulgated  on  July  4 
the  ««une  yean  4t  taldner  effect  frbm  the  date  of  the  exohanere  of 
ratlficailons'  and  remaining  in  f or^oe 'f or  6  years  from  that  date.- 
(For  detaUs-^de  Ohap.  on  Diplomacy,-  19W 'edition.— Bd;  J.-Y.  K)' 

';       «h|^an  and  Mr.   Kellogg's  anti-War  Pact 

Ja^an  has  "uticondttlonalli^  seconded  the  draft  Contents  of  the 
antl*-Wat  f%ict  submitted  to  the  ftve  Wg  powers  (Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy,  €termany  and  Japan)  and  nine  other  countriefcottr 
June  as '^S 'by  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Btate  Mr.  KjiUojgg,  and 
Ckrant/T.  ITehlda;  Frivy  Councillor  and  eK-Por«i&n  Minister  wa« 
despatched  to  Paris  In  June  as  Japan's  plenipotentiary  delegate. 
to  slgik  the  pact.  ^ 

New  Treaty  with   Germany 

To  replace  the  old  treaty  which  was  nullified  on  account  of 
the  war  of  191-4,  iei  new  treaty  of  commerce  and  navlgratlon  was 
concluded-  between  Japan  and  Germany  In  Tokyo  on  July  20  '27, 
the  exchange  of  its  ratification  being  concluded  on  April  6,  1928. 
The  text  of  the  new  pact  which  took  effect  after  2  weeks  from 
th«  date  of  t)ie  ezchan^re  of  ratification  is  omitted  here. 

Other  New  Treaties  Arranged  or  Negotiated 

A  new  provisional  commercial  treaty  relating  to  the  com- 
mercial and  other  rights  of  Japanese  subjects  in  French  Indo- 
china was  concluded  between  Japan  and  France  in  August  '27 
and  is  expected  to  take  effect  pending  ratification.  Following  the 
ratiflcatioi)i  of  the  new  Japan  and  (German  treaty  in  Aprtl  '21 
the  new  fishery  convention  between  Japan  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Kepublics  concluded  and  signed  in  Moscow  on 
January  28  was  ratified  in  Tokyo,  on  May  22. the. same  year.  A 
provisional  agreement  assuring  the  most  favored  nation  treatment 
on  the  baaio  of  mutual,  reolp^ocity  between  Japan  and  New 
Zealand  was  also  arranged  between  the  two  oountries  in  July  *28, 
the  measure  tfUcing  effect  on  August  8.  Japan  has  also  arranged 
new  treaties  of  commerce  or  of  amity  with  Bulgaria,  Persia* 
Egypt.  Ethiopia  and  Latvia.  Parleys  for  the  conclusion  or  revision 
of  treaties  are .  ajso  in  prpgress'  with'  Fiance.  Italy.  Bollvfa. 
Urugtfay,  Paraguay,  etc.  since  '27.  It  may  be  added  that  in 
accordance  with  an  agreement  arranged  in  JsLnuary  '28  concern- 
ing the  exchange  -Of '  diptomatio  representatives  between  •  Japen 
and  Canada  a  Jkpknese  legatlbn  was .  established  at  Ottawa  on 
July  20  the  same  year.  

Japan  and  the  League  of  Nations 

JftpanV  postUon  as  a  member  o{  the  Iieamie  of  Nations  is 
seifOni^^ta  disadvantage  owing  to  the  fact  that  the.  United 
States  and  Soviet  Russia,  Japan's  neighboni,<.8re  ndt  lta>xmembers. 
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iteirhoiiri  M  A.  mfimJUsr  trom  tbe-  fkmU  Jfk»^  htm  (b^eo  '^wcfpani^^ly 
vWPreeented  ia.tibe  Cpuncil  and  Uvo  Assembly  by  V^«p9iwt.l|ki4t. 
Bavon  Matsiri  asA  Ami^aaaador  Xnr.  AdoteJii.  ^liUla -at;|irti#sttfXte^ 
%o^ui9  SfUfirteur0»  a«  suc^eBsor  to  Dir<  lna«o>  Jillt<»»f ,  ^jimwinkp  :ti^ 
post  «C  Vtoe^blof.  iix.tbo  Secretariat  of  tha  l<eagii«  at^OMneYa^ 
^.itoma  a;  special  section  has  been  esUaWMiad  in^  tinfh  CK^tlen 
OAce  to  attend  to  tbe  affairs  rala^ns  tg^  ti^  I>ea8Me4. 

Then  with  the  object  of  pro];>asratingr  the  ideal  of  the  Lea^rue 
and  supporting  its.worlc  the-  JUencn^  o(  Natlooa  Aifsodation  of 
Japan  was  oreranized  in  Tokyo  In  April  1920,  and  already  its  roll 
oC.  membership  numbers  about  5»000j  tbje  sxAual  .esptmditave  of 
ttia  asaooiatlon  reaching  V100,M»0.  (lion.  Pras.,  Pvinof  U  VokXL^ 
gPMBea  and  Pros.  Viscount  S.  Sbibusawa). 

With  the  extension  of  *tha  spbaveof  activities^  of  tte  '^ea^na 
as-  to  embrace  snch  fundamental  problems  as  iaHemattoaaal' 
ooonomic  conference,  arbitration  and  safety  <p]a8ttonr  eto^ 
with  the  coming  forward  of  the  United  States,  Sa'^KM 
and  other  powers  outside  the  Leagrue  to  support  its  cause,  the 
Secretariat  of  the  Leaguo  established  ^  1928  the  Far  Eastern 
Epidemiological  Intelligence  Bureau  in  Singapore  for  collecting 
and  distributing  reports  concerning  the  prevention  of  epidemics 
ilk  the  Far  Elastern  countries  with  Japan  as  centre.  Tha  aseatloa 
la  l^ae  of  a  branch  office  in  Tokyo  of  the  InteUig9iioa<  Buv(9aii.  at 
QMieva  may  alsa  be  mantlened  to  damMistoaia  kow-  Japaa, 
though  situated  in  Far  Eastern  comer,  la  doinff  -  bfV  ^^^  to* 
advance  the  cause  of  the  Leagua^  The  Chtol  of^  II1&  TokiN>> 
branch  office  is  Setsuichi  Aoki. 


DIPLOMATIC  &  COtl&ULAR  SlERVIjC£ 

Fortign'  Ertibassies  In  Tbkyo 

■tlgiiMs*  3  Sanaencho,  Kojimachi-ku,  Tokyo*  (0^1.  .Olasa  .3796.-— 
Ambassador's  residence  &  Embassy's  OffioSiS  TeUGinza 
8787— Commea?ciaL  Offioa  ft.  Secretary's.  vesldeaQSwJk 

AnAassadOF Albert  de  BasBoiBpldrre^ 

Comnellor   Albert  Sergj^aels* 

1st    Secretary— Viscount    Joe    Bern^er;    1st    laterpwfer-^-Qofo 
ntaka;     Student    Interpreter — ^Ferdinand    Buckens^    IWer- 
preter  to  the  Commercial  Offlce— ^.  Fukada. 
QrasaJ.    2.  Omote-cbo  3-chom^  Akasaka-ku.    (Tel.  Aoy^ma  ^584) 

Ambassador    ,.. » A.  de  Brienne  FMtosa. . 

end   Secretajry— Ed.   Maehado^   Jr.;    Naval   AttaAhc^j-Cu^.  ^ 
S^essate.  Cacloa  Ajuesusto  .Gaston  XayigDeu. . 
Ruanoa.    1,  lida-machi  ttohomci  KoUfwrtifr^a.    iViL  .Kudfta  33) 

Amtncssador Bbbert  da  BU}v<    y. 

Counsellor  M.  Francois  Genttthr    ^    •      .   - 

3rd  Secretary — Jean  Dobler;  Attache  d* Ambassador  J.  Baelen: 
1st  Interpretorw^eorgfts.RoTynaychjBtfvl ;  ,.Sac|^tary— Francois 
Guezennec;  Attache  Chiffreuiv^.  Lortat- Jacob;  Eleve- 
Iiitetpreter*«*ltelxis  fotar; ,  OMMttevciaJ:  Mtm^e-^^A^ -^(W^rer; 
<  Kaval  Attacbe^^-Capt.'  de  Sbpfgsube  AMatiU  .JKlUtaiy  vMa^» 
-«U.^Ga(t.BeoDiideiteL\  .     .-v;f     >.::>' 
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Ambusador   ......       i    Dr.  Wilhelm  Solf.  '^ 

'  Oviiiutcnfuf '  jB&rcyn  w;'  *V(>n  S^titx^n. 

m  flflCI«irri«»— Or.  A.  CzlbtiHJisktr  SetOfrt*  Secrttary^-t)r.  H. 
•^. 'Vbrt;  Cmwftitwctel  teteer^taay*^Pr.  K.  letrolt:  Jhni'^ecre- 
•tfcryMP,   Ramin;    ehaifcellorB--]^.   tSefniltze,    K.    Scliultxe, 

QrMit  6r^f  irv    1»  Goban-cbo,  kojimachi-'ku.     Cfkl,  ^lidan  2706, 

KaVai^  Military  Attaches'  Offices:-^!  .Gol^'axi-chDu  Kojinoa^hi-lcu. 

(Tet  KudiiMi  69) 
Coisaeodal    CounsoUor's    OfQce:-^    Gol^aiv^cho.    Kojlxna^hl-ku. 
(Tet  iCudan  2707) 

Ambassador Sir-  John  Anthony  "Cecn  '^Tllley. 

Counsellor Cecil'  ^aiicls  Joseph  Dbrmer. 

Nayal  Attache — Capt.  C.  V.  Robinson;  Military  Attache — ^Lt.- 
Col.  L.  R.  Hill;  Japaaess  Ck^mtmat*-^.  J.  Davidson; 
Commercial  Counsellor — G.  B.  Sansom;  1st  Secretaty — "S. 
SL.R.  GhAriBBt  -2tid  Secp«tac3P^«C..  B.  P«  Feak*;  A— irtl. 
Naval  Attache — Com.  B.  J.  Allen;  ConSBBrelal  Secretary — 
:&..  A.  :>Maor&e;  Sfd  6ecretary-r-P. ..  Broads  Japaacse 
Secretaiy-*W.  J.  Bavies  (Act.  Assist):  Attaoh^a  <Hi) — 
Fllght-Lt.  R.  W.  Chappell,  Capt.  P.  B.  C  J.  Gwyn,  Q99X. 
K.  S.  Hlmatslnhji,  Capt.  J.  E.  Ridley,  t.t.  C.  B.  H. Delamain. 
lit.  W..  B.  'Humpherson,  lA.  B.  !E{.  B.  6toc^on.  lUt  S.~R. 
HfVKt;  Student  Interpreters— P.  ^\ '  Walsh,  O.  Morland, 
H.  H.  Thomas;  Archivist  &  Accountant — ^A.  R.  Craig;; 
R^strar— B.  C.  Flynn:  Clerical  offleer'hi  theCommeroia^ 

Counsellor^  Office — ^R.  C,  Charles.  

Italy^    ^  Urakaaumlgas^d.     (Tel.  Ginza  4S2i2) 

Ambassador    H.E.  Baron  Pompeo  Alois!. 

Conasellor Xicone  Weillschotto. 

1st  Seovetary-^Antonlo  Cottafavi;  lat  Interpreter- Secretary — 
Almo  G.  Melky;  Naval,  MIL  &  Aero  Attache^-Capt  Comm. 
yincenzo  Vansini. 

SoviM  Rtiasia.    1,  Uraka«umi«aseki.     (Tel.  Oinaa  4190  &  4131) 

Ambassador    Alexander  Trolanovsky. 

Counsellor   « « .     John  Malsky. . 

Commercial  Counsellor — ^Paul  Anllcaieff ;  MUitary  Attache — Com. 
.Division  V.  Poutna;  Naval  Attache — Com.  John  KoJanofC; 
l*t  Secretary — ^Nicholas  Tikhmetteff,  J.  Choublne;  Secre- 
tai^— Confirtantm  liigtTky;  Second  Swretary— V.  Jeleznla- 
kofT;  Japanese  Secretary— BM^ene  Spalwingrk;  Assist. 
Military  Attache — Com.  B.  Bma^nln^;  Assist.  Representa- 
'tlve«of  the  Tvode  RepreseHtation  of  the  U.8^.R.'  in^fopiai-— 
J.  Tretiakoff. 
Turkey.    29.  Hlgrashl  Shlnano-machl/  Tot^ya-kU.     (Tel.  Totstiya 

Charge  d' Affaires  Houloussi  Fuad  Bey. 

United  Statas  4)f  Amerioa.    Toyo  Building  1,  0chiyamashIta-cho. 
Itchome,  Kojimachl-ku.     (Tel.  Glnza  110  &  4Q1I) 
Commercial  Attaches'  Office.    No.  21/ Marunouchi. 
'Shmsrr  Attaches'  Office.    82,  l>6teiamVaac1io,  KojltttaHifl-'kti. 
(T01.  "KxOMi  ft>6e>. 
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Ambassador    Charles  MaeVef^stl'  *  <  \  i 

Counsellor   ^ .,.. .  .^'. . . , .     Kdwin  Ij.  Neville^       .     ,     , 

2nd    Secretary-7-Hugh    Millard;    3rd    Secretarles7--LAur^iio» . E. 

,T    .'Salisbury/    R^ti^tv  Burgher;  '  MiUtary   .Attach»-nLit.jaol. 

., . ,      Charles  BHrnett;.  ^aval  Attache — Coxa.  G-.  McCa^l  i^urts: 

).,     , Comnokercial   Attache — Halleck   A.,  Butts;    Asdist.*-. iiilitary 

Attache— Edward   F.   Witsell;    Assist.   Naval   Attaohe—Iit. 

Com.  J,  BCf  Creighton;   Assist.  Commercial  Attachet— J.  H.  i 

Fhlers;  Attaches — Capt.  Alex.  Swift,  lileut.  J.  t^ectceTlirigr, 

Lieut.  C.  A.  Home,.  Navy  Sub.  Lieut.  E,  Watts;  X^an^age 

Offlcei^s— Cabot 'Cov^ille,  Major 'W.  T.  Plgott..  MaJipr  R.  W. 

,  .  .Cooksey,  Capt.  H.  I,  T.,  Cress  well,  Capt!  Coleqiap  P.  Driver, 

Capt.  Tobln   C.  Rote,   1st  Lt.  E.   C.  Engelhart,  Lt.  W.  J. 

^ebaia,  Lt.  Henri,  H.  Smith -Hutton,  Lt.  L.  D,  Libenow.  Lt. 

B.  S.  Pearce,  Lt.*  T.  B.  Birtl^y,  Iflt  Lt.  J.*  S*]  Monahah. 

'     Foreign-  Legations  in  Tokyo  .    '  ^ 

Argentina.    10,  Aoyama  Minami-machi,  7-chome»  ShllmysL     (Tel. 
Aoyama  4276)  r 

Minister '  Dr.  Mario  Lulz  de  Los  lUanos. 

Secretary : Dr.  Ootavio  Pinto. 

Chili.    Imperial  ^lotel,  kojimachl-ku. 

Minister    , ; .         I 

Consul-Genef-al... ".. C.  A.  de  la  Rivera  ^  \ 

'  (Charge  d'Affairea) 

China«    2,  Nagata-cho,  Kojimachl-ku.  '  (Tel.  Ginza  1884) 

Minister   Yongpao   Ouang.  , 

Counsellor     Chang    Yuen    C!hieh.  I 

1st  Secretary — Chiang  Hung  Geh;  3rd  Secretary--S.  S^  Tslen; 
Attaches — Kb*i  Kla-kl,  Tcheng  Sen,  H.  L.''Yang,'  Chang 
Hong-pln:  Chancellor— Houang  Ke  Louenr  Milftary  Attache 
-^Div.    Gen.    Yo    Kai-hsleri;     NaVal    Attache — Ckpt.    iln  I 

Kwon-hen. 
Czechoslovalcia.    22,  Kasuml-cbo,  Azabu-ku.     (Tel.  Aoyamk  7004) 
Chancellery,  67  Tiansu-ma'chi/  Azabu-ku.     (Tel.  Aom&a  71MH»' 

Minister ' •    -   -^  "  ' 

Charge  d'Affalres  a.i Benjamin  Szalatnay. 

Chancellor-^Jan   Plerlinger.    '    ■    '  -       > 

Denmark.     8,  l^akadorl,  Marunouchi..    (Tel.  Marunouchl  9ft7) 

.  Minister Henrik,  de  Kaufltmanu^   ^ 

Counsellor ,..     l"*oul  Scheel.  .1 

Attache .yhorlijoern  Mooller.         , . 

Finland.     3,   Mlna;mi-mavhl   Trchom^^,-  Aoyama.    .(Tca^  ^Aoyama 
3977)  ..  n   j^ 

Mlnlj^ter   ., Dr.  Gustaf  J.  Ramstedt." 

Mexico.     21,    Nagata-cho    2-chome,   Kojimachi-ku.      (Tel.   Glnza 
4699)  ,  .     ,(. 

Minister , . .,, Jose  Vazguez  Schlafllno.   ,      ,    ., 

3rd   Secretary — Adolfo  de   la  Lama;    Military '  A tt^che-^IJajor 
Manuel  J.  Soils.  ^  ,    ^  '      ^ 

Netherlands.    1,  Bakaercho*  filhiba-ku.    (TeL  Shlba  (43)  IZQ  ^  131) 
Minister General  J.  .C.  Pahst,  .  y 
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rtMd  8ettnMai1l--^Thr,.i)r.vBr.  OJ  4e)09r^«;  .Interpreter-rrR.  W. 

W>^«yi'  '^,  -If  uwfacu-cho  -W^feKome,  Kojimachi-ku.     (Tel.  Maruno- 

litliil»<Bl-..\.j.\...w.:. /......     ^..WUhelm  Micbelpt  (fiibsenO 

^    IgfSMhMtik'yU-i;..  Gr#Miv«M  (Chai:gre  d' Affaires);  qgnsul— Cato 

•  K.  RAjUB;  TV«e*C«iw<kl-^oh^  Brandt.  •   "    ' 

Pertr.    W;  TdLnftte^aiihl,  A)e&bu-ku.  ,    .,.. 

Minister '..'.. .'. .'   i  Don  il^oiuel  Ellas  Bonnemaison. 

'   tnd    S^retary-^Mr.    Otiillermo    Martinez    Rodriguez;    MiUUiry^ 

Attaehe-^3f f.  de  Colonel  Cesar  JS..  P^rdo.  ., 
Poland.    65,  Zalmoku-cho,,  Azabu-kn;  *  (Tel.  AoyapiaiSSiO) 
Minister  ...,..,.,..."!  i ' .... ..  '  3dial«w  Okecki.. »  r    • 

Counsellor  ...  1  ....-.•.  ; ,'....  i  Dr.  Jan.  Pryling. 

.Military  Att9c}\e — Col.  "VV^clawi  Jedrzejewicz;  Consular  Attache 
Dr.   E.    Banaslnskl;    ArchlVlst-rHelene   Pieslak';    Japanese 
Interpreter— Ryohel  ShimaL 
Portugal.    ,1,  Sanpen-cho,  Kojin9,achl-ku.     (TeUGlnzjEi  771Q) 

Minister V .  1 .  .*.* .\,,. , , . ., •      Jose  da  Costa.  Carnelro. 

-  1st  Secretary. ........'. '  Anthero,  Carrelro.  de  Freitaa. 

RumanUiw    22^  Nishi-machi»  Azabu-iiu.     (Tel.  Takanawa  7400) 
^Minister..;..;........'...'.;...  >  Aurel-Jean  Vassiliu.  . 

«  tat  Secretary  4b  Consul* ......   ,  Demetre  M.  Nicoiau, . 

Interpreter  Secretary  •..  .#...•  I  Louis  N.  Tanaka.  . 


762;  S60daff»KIL    CTet.  A(>yaoaa  4337  &  5581) 

Minister Fhya  Subarn  Sompatl. 

8^r«tai7 — liUasig  '.Tlror    Bathiakitch ;     Sec.-Interpreter-r-Khujcr 
Vttotia  *   flhintbom;      'Eleve-^nterpreter^IQiuci      Sun  thorn 


V^i^tliakitch.  • 


I 


SMilh.     t,  ichIbM-^61lo .  itc&oine,  Acabo-ku^     (Tel.  Aoyionf^  7475) 


Minister . 


.. Ji..>.'. . 


Counsellor  . 


;  PeAro  Quartln  y  ^e^  Saz- 
'  •  Caballero. 

Ztuis  Dupuy  de  Lpmey  VlcUeila. 
8wecf(dn:   >52,' Hikawa^cho^  Akasalka-ku.     (Tel.  Aoyama  6770) 

Mftiialtor i 

Chnrg^  d'Affalre»^ Widar  Bagrse. 

let  Secre*ary — Widar  Bagge;  Charicellor— J.  J.  W-  HJortzberg- 
■       'Ndvdlund. 
Bwttaeerland.-   68,  Kami  Shfbuya,  Tokyo. 

Minister ^ . : .  ,  

•    Oharife  dTAJealrea  ...;... ,  Alfred'  Brunner.'  '    < 

■  a^dreiary^vAifred  Brunner;   Chancetlor — ^Walter  Spyeher. 


Forei^^  OoiMiulaioa  in  Japan 


f  YoteohaBia.    . 

(.'r  )  -  '  Ikuro  Atsumi  <HjQ.) 

*  'Kobo 

•    Dr.  Franoiaoo.  .Orti;i,  CC.G.) 
f  Oaaka.  .Shoaa  Mitmta  CH;C.) 

betffiuitt:    •        

Yokohama 

H.  Ak  Ifonvaux  (H.C.) 


Kobe M.  MeI(!ftilor  (H.C ) 

Osaka.  .M.  K.  Cnabata  (H.C.) 
'Nagrasaki F.  Binsrer.  (K.C.) 

K  "^lasasakl. .  .J.  Vachier  "(V.C.) 
Seoul — w.  Davldsoi*  (HC.) 

.  Dairen.,-.M.  T.  Wada  (V.C.) 

BoliWn:       .:.•-.' 

'  Yokohama^. 


.S.  .Flomvantl 
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Kobe J.  Inabata  (V.<?.)  ■ 

'  '     '  ■  A     ■ 

Brazif: 

T^)(oban)a  ]Sr. .  Leonardo.  OUivo 

da  Silva  Castro  (C.Gr.)  . 

Kobe M.  Milton  Wegtielln 

Vlelra  (C.) 

Nagasaki M.  Tutaka  Ota' 

(V.C.H.) 

Chttls 

Yokohama. .  .Cedareo  Alvarez 

«e  !a  Rfvera  (C.Of.) 

Kobe  Carlos  A.  Liavander<>  (Cf.) 

China:  . 

Yokohama Yangrpao 

Ouang:  (C.G.) 

Kobe C.  Chow  (C.G.) 

Seoul S.  Z.  "Wanpr  XC.G.) 

Nagasaki ♦r.  K.  Koh  (C.) 

Pusan T.  N.  Tslang   (C.) 

Jinsen  OCfiiMtiiilpo)  T.  Hu  <Cr) 
Shlnelchow.  ..I.  L.  Smtg  <C.) 
Gensan Y.  F.  Ma  (V.C) 

Czechoslovakia: 

Tokyo Antonin   Raymond 

<H.C.) 
Denmark; 
Tokyo. ; . .  .A.  3ff.  Hansen  <C.) 

Yokohama (attended  to  by 

BanlMi  Xiegation  In'T^okyo) 
Kobe. . .  .Pttm  Jorgrensen  0C;> 
05;aka .  Gudmand  Akselbo  <C.) 

NsMgasakl (In  charere  of 

American  O 
France: 
Yokohama 

Mertc  ^e.Bellefon'CC.); 

Pierre    Depeyre    (V.C.) 

Kobe...Armand  Hauchecome- 

(C.) 

Nasrasakl Vaohier    (C.  A.) 

Keljo .Germain    <C.AO' 

Germany: 
Yokohama.  .R.  Buttm^nn  (C) 
Kobe.. Dr.  E.  Ohrt  (C.G.);  Br. 

BlsoiiMrcC.) ;  Count  Straeh- 

wlta  (V.Ct) 

S^al ^i89es  <0.) 

Barren    iBitka  i<0.) 

Great  SHtarn:  , 
YokoitamaB:  H.Holmers<C.G.) ; 

H.   A.   Graves    (A.V-.O  ' 
KetevW.  Massy  Itojds  (CO.) 
-^lasasakllO.  H.  Archer  (A.C.) 


'  .llbk|t*...ll».  BifBattak!  t^SD,) 

/Odakaii. .  JRLlkj  CovAsr  (A.C.) 

?««l8iiU^»ja  .7.  Pa^^aw^Of 

Seoul.  .<0WirrtdiWlit|>e  (CQ,); 

..T>^  W.  Kermoae  <A-VfCW 

.  .3!tehw»..iM;mDeBin9  (AU?.) 
iMattlla  T.ir.X[MrliiKtao(C.G.) 
lioaolulH.  .a..H.Bhlp«MB.(Ai::d 

Greece; 
Yok<^ama^K.^akamQto  <fA.C.> 
Kobe..Hamii^  C.  MacNaush- 
ton  (C.) 

Honduras: 
Tokyo Itei-ichJ  Ito    (HXI.) 

Hialy: 
Yokohama  A.  de  Propero  CO 
Kobe... Alfonso  Oasco   (C.G.) 

Nagrasakl Paske  '  Smltji 

Beotil. . :V.  li.  P.  Fowkee  (O 

Mexicdt 

Toikohtona. .  .".Gtistaro  Xitiders 

»e  Negri  (CTiOO 

Tokyo.... Kel-lchi  Ito  (C*.H.> 

K-obe. . . .  ;Bc7ra  Xiatiif  XObH.) 

NethsHandi: 
Tofebhanw..*.^.  S.  ^WloiMli 
(•VLC.) 
Kobe. .  .W.  H.  4e  Root  (AjO 
Na€:aBAkl.A»lt  0^«w<A.V.C.) 
Talhokn.  .P.  C.I^«hM«  (V.C.) 
X>alretai . .  W.  H.  Wfantosr  ( VX2.) 

Seoul ^..JBS.  GaJlois   (VX?.) 

Nagroya S.  Ishihara  (V.C.) 

Norway: 

Y'okohaBsa R.  Gceff  <03 

T.okyo...Johan. Brandt  (VJC.) 
Kobe.B.  awmm  ABdreaenfC.) 
Shimonoseld 

Robert  Mackenste  (V.C.) 
:Mta«asakl. . .  S.  A.  BU««r  CCi| 

Pe#u: 

Yokohama.  ...Mtfh    Waaelsco 

%  lioyasar' j(0.O.) 

Kobe.. Don  Bleo.  Ronlllon(C.) 

Yokohama.  .T.  M.  da  Crt«(C.> 

Kobe Fraaolioo'^dlt 

SUva  e'«oas»(<C.) 
3Va0asftM^;SI.  A.  mnger  (V.C.) 

Osaka T.  Fujlsawa  *  CVX.) 

Kyoto fC'SuaMta  <V.C.) 

3i[W..,!Barte»  waiter  CVjC.) 
Nagoya ...M.  Ito  (VXJJ^ 

Rumania: 
■OwtkA <«.  Jbialteta  (C.G.) 
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Tokyo GMHtentHi  Ug^ky 

(CCk) 
-      ROb«:......A.    Aakoff    (CO.) 

.'     Tsuro^ D.   Klmleff    <C.) 

;     Hft&odkte A.  Lioglnoff  (C.) 

SMJ6  <SeoQl) 

John  TchitchaefC  (C.G.) 

Otaru....N.   Lublmoff    (VC.) 

Dalren . . .  Anatole   Kolesnikoff 

(C.) 

8i«m: 

Oeaka I.  Azumi  <H.C.) 

Tokohama  tk  Tokyo 

Juan  Planas  (V.C.) 
Kobe 
Manuel   de  la  Escosura  (C.) ; 
Joaquin    Mustaros    (V.C.) 
Sweden: 
Toko^ajna..O.  D.  Strome  (C.) 
Kobe  &  Osaka 

H.  W,  A.  Ouchterlony  (C.) 
Nagasaki  F.  E.  Ringer (A-V.C.) 
Dalren.. W.  H.  Winning  (C.) 
Sbimonosekl  &  Moji 

R.  McKenzIe  (V.C.) 

K.B.— H.C. — ^Honorary  Consul.  C.G.*^-Con8Ul-Qeneria.  C— 
Consul.  V.C. — ^Vice  Consul.  H.VX:. — Honorapy  Vioe^ConsuL 
A«C.— rActlng  Consul.     C.A. — Consular  Agent. 


U.  «•  A.. 

Yokohama.  «GrAhftm  H.  'Kem- 
per (O-r  .LeoMura  N.  G^een 
(C):  'William  T.  Turner 
(V.C.);  RneseA  B.  Jordan 
(V.C.)    (abeeat). 

Tokyo.  .Leo  T).  Stxnrgeon  (C); 
Charles  L.  •  5DeVauU  (C.) ; 
H.  Merrell  Beanlairh*ft 
(V.C.) 

Kobe.. Erie  R;  I>lekovi9r  XC); 
George  J.  Haerlng  (V.C): 
Whitney  Young  (V*C.) ; 
Sheridan  Talbott  (V.C); 
Otis  W.  RhoaxJes   (V.C.) 

Nagasaki.  :.Hemir  R  Hltch- 
eock-  (^.> 

Nagoya Austin  R.  Preston 

(V.C.) 

Dairen.. William  R.  Langdon 
(C.) 


Keijo.... 

.Ranstord  8. 

Miller 
(C.G.) 

Taihoku . 

..Winiam  P. 

Nason 
O^.C.) 

Venezuela: 

Tokyo . . . 

.  .B.    Hattorl 

(H.C.) 

Japanese  Embattles  Abroad' 

Belgium    (Embassy    at    Brussels).      No.    1,    Boulevard   HiHtalre. 
Brusxelles. 

Ambassador    '    Matsuzo  Nagai. 

1st  Secretaries — T.  Kurihara.  S.  Sakuma;  tnd  Secretary — ^T. 
Ha^ima;  3ni  3ecn-etary — ^F.  Jilinoda^  JuxUor  Secret^try-^T. 
Takazawa. 

Brazil    (Embassy  at  Rio  de  Janeiro).     Ruados  Volontarl^s  da 

Patria,  166.  

Ambassador    A.  Ariyoshi. 

Counsellor   — . 

Ist  Secretaries — ^R.  Noda,  B.  Nuita:  2nd  Secretary  (&  Consul)— 
K.  Tchige;  3i"d  Secretary — T.  Tsukamoto;  let  Interpreter — 
S.  Hayao;  Naval  Attache — Com.  S.  Koike. 

France  (Embassy  at  Paris).     9,  Rue  La  Perouse,  Paris. 

Ambassador    ;:.... , . . .     Pr.  Mineichiro  Adachi. 

Counsellor    H.  Kawai. 

1st  Secretary— S.  Kuriyama:  2nd  SecYmm^em^'L  U<elit9in^ 
S.  Matsushima,  T.  Yanai;  3rd  Seoretarle&MS.  Kobayashi* 
Y.  Kiuchi,  K.  Mori-  Junior  Secretaries — ^T.  TamakI,  R. 
'Moriyania,  TC.  TTishierawa;  Military  Attaclie — MaJorJOen. 
Y.  Nakadka;  Naval  Attache-— jC apt.  M.  Koga. 
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Germany  (Embassy  at  B^lln).    Hildebrand  Strasse  25, 

.  f    Amlra-iMMtd^    Dr.  S.  Nasraoka. 

,-      Counsellor A.  Shfsremitsu. 

Ist  Secretaries— T.  Shiratori;  J.  Matsttmtya;  2tid  Secretiortea — 

j:  S.  Yoshlsawa^  B.  Fukada;   Srd  Secretaries — ^H.  AshlnOp  R- 

Suziikl,  I.  Kameyama;    Commercial  Secretary— A.  Naeai; 

.    .         Military  Attache — ^Major-Gen.  Y.  Omura;   NaTAl  Attablie — 

.Capt.  T.  Hattori. 
.  Qraat  Britain   (ESmbassy  at  London).     37,  Portman  Square,  lion- 
don,  W.l. 

Ambassador    . . ; Tsuneo  Matsudalra. 

Counsellor  S.  Saburi. 

Ist  Secretary — ^L  Ishil;  2nd  Secretaries — W.  Morlya,  K.  Horl- 
uchi:  Commercial  Counsellor — S.  Matsuyama;  Commf^rclal 
Secretary-^T.  Wakamatsu;  Military  Attache-— Col. '  Marquis 
T.  Mayeda;  Naval  Attache — Capt.  K.  Shfozawa. 

^  Italy  (Embassy  at  Home).     49,  Piazza  del  Qesu,  Rome. 

Ambassador    Dr.  D.  Matsuda. 

'      Counsellor    T.  Okamoto. 

Srd  Secretaries — M.  Kajlma,  J.  Machida;  1st  Interpreted — B. 
Inouye;  Military  Attache — ^Lt.-Col.  M.  Okada;  Naval 
Attache — Com.  N.  Inouye. 

r 

..Soviet  llussia  (Embassy  at  Moscow).    Hotel  Savoy,  Moscow. 

^  .    Ambassador    T.  Tanaka. 

1st    Secretary — ^H.    Sako;     2nd    Secretaries — P.    Suglshlta.    M. 

Shimada,    K.    Sasaki,    F.    Miyakawa;     Srd    Secretary — S. 

Naruse;      Commercial     Secretary — ^K.     Kawatani;      Junior 

Secretary— Y.     Koyanagri;     Military    Attache— Lt.-CJol.    M. 

Komatsubara;   Naval  Attache— Com.  K.  Koyanagl. 

Turkey     (Embassy     at     Constantinople).      No.     22     &    24    Rue 
Bjlhangrbir,  Pera. 

Ambassador    T.  Obata. 

Counsellor    H.  Futagame. 

Ist  Secretary — ^H.  Ashida;  Srd  Secretary — N.  Watanabe;  Com- 
mercial Secretary — S.  Moto;  Junior  Secretary — U.  Mune- 
mura:  1st  Interpreter — T.  Naito;  Military  .Attache — ^Major 
K.  Hashimoto. 

"U.S.A.  (Embassy  at  Washington).     1810  N.  Street,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Ambassador    Katsujl  Debuchl. 

Counsellor   S.  Sawada. 

1st  Secretaries — S.  Togo.  M.  Tani:  2nd  Secretaries — G.  Morl- 
shima.  T.  Sa*o;  3rd  Secretaries — ^K.  Horl,  K.  Tsurumi. 
K.  Maki;  Commercial  Secretaries — M.  Hara,  Y.  Sudo; 
Military  Attache — Col.  H.  Sado;  Naval  Attache— Capt. 
T.  Sakano. 

Japanese   Legations  Abroad 

Argentina,    Paraguay   db    Urguay    ^Legation   at   Buenos    Aires). 
Casilla  No.  607. 

Minister    J.  Yamazaki. 

let  Secretary  {&  Consul) — S.  Koshida;  Commercial  Secretary— 
T.  Ishil;  Military  Attache— Major  Y.  Inouye. 
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Austria  4b  Hungary  U^gftHon  at.  Vienna).    Reisener  8tra«ae  JU, 
61  Wien. 

Minister  ,.. M.  Ohno. 

8rd  Secretaries— N.  Mlkuriyat  M.  Arakawa,  D.  Kato;  Military 
Attache— Lt.-CQU  H.  Tamashita. 

Czechoslovakia  (Legration  at  Prague).    Malteske  Nam.  No.  6. 

/  Minister   B*  Kimura. 

2nd  Secretary   Y,  Nagata. 

Chili  4b  Bolivia  (Iiegation  at  Santiago).    No.  39^,  Avenida  de  la 
BepubUea. 

Minister   T.  Mori. 

Ist  Secretary— M.  Kltada;   Ist  Interpreteiv-Y.  Kltacawa;  Mili- 
tary Attache— MaJ.  S.  Fujita;  Naval  Attache— L»t.-Com.  K. 
Ikeda. 
China  (Legation  at  Peking).    Legation  Quarter,  Peking. 

Minister K.  Yoahlsawa. 

Counsellor   (Bmb.)   Y.  Horl. 

1st  Secretary — "B,  Amaha;  2nd  Secretaries — ^N.  Iwamura,  Y. 
Suma;  3rd  Secretaries — ^A.  Oml.  Y.  Tauchida,  T.  Takatsu; 
Cpnimeroial  CoumrallDr— U.  Yokotafce;  Juidor  Se^rstary — 
M.  Seino;  1st  Interpreter — M.  Arino;  2nd  Interpreter — ^R. 
Harada;  Military  Attache — MaJ. -Gen.  Y.  Tatekawa;  Naval 
Attache — Capt.  T.  Suglsaka. 

-Qreece  (Legation  at  Athens).     No.  23,  Avenue  Kiflssias. 

Minister   S.  Kawaahima. 

2nd  Secretaries   C.  Miyakoahi.  S.  Kato. 

4.«tvia.' 

Minister    Br.  S.  Nagaoka 

(Amb.  to  Germany) 

I^pitary  Attache  Colonel  S.  Susuki. 

Luxemberg. 

Minister    .« ;        M.  Nagai  (Amb.  to  Belgium). 

tAexico  (Legation  at  Mexico  City).     la  Calle  de  Slnaloa. 

Minister    A.  Aokl. 

2nd.   Secratafy-^T.    Kumabe;    Ist    Interpreten— M.    Yodogawa; 
Military  Attache— Major   Y.   Wada;    Naval   Attache— <;om. 
.    s;  Take8hita» 
Netherlands  (Legation  at  Hague).     Bezuidenhoutscheweg  87,  La 
Hage,  Pays  Bas. 

Minister   K.  HIrota. 

2nd  Secretary — M.  Otaka;   3rd  Secretary — T.  Yoshlda. 

Peru   (Legation  at  Lima).    Lima,  Peru. 

Minister K.  Yamazaki. 

,     Ist,  Secretary  .  (&•   Consul) — Z.    Amari;     Ist    Interpreters— Y. 

Otani.  S.  £ndo. 
-Poland  (Legation  at  Warsaw).  No.  10  Foksal.  Varsovia  (Warsaw). 

Minister   H.  Matsushima. 

3rd  Secretary— S.  Chlba;   Military  Attache — Col.  S.  Suzuki. 
Kumania    A    Yugoslavia     (Serb-Cloate- Slovene)     <LegatIon    at 
Bukharest).    Strada  Atenei  25,  Bucarest. 

Minl.ster    

2nd   Secretary — T.  Harima;    3rd  Secretary — ^H.   Kano. 

Slam   (Legation  at  Bangkok).     Surawongse  Road,  Bangkok. 
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MfnMler  T.  T«tabe. 

3rd  Secretary  (&  Consul) ....     K.  Gunji. 
Spain  A  Portugat  (Legratian  ^  MsldrldD.    Aleala,  103,  Madrid. 

Minister    T.  Ota. 

2nd  Secretaries — K.  Arai;  G.  Omori;  3rd  Secretary — K.  Motonor 
2wa  Interpreter — T.  Komlne. 

Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark  &  Finland   (Legration  at  Stockbolzn);. 
No.  25  Strandvagen. 

Minister Vis.  K.  Ma«hakoli. 

1st  Secretary — S.  Uyeda;    2nd  Secretary — ^K.  Tanaigiaawa;    Srd" 
Secretaries — Z.  Machfda,  T.  Ito;  1st  Interpreters — ^T.  GunJl, 
M.  Hirata;  Military  Attache— Col.  K.  Mike;  Naval  Attache 
—Com.  S.  Inouye. 
Switzerland   (Legration  at  Berne).     Bundesgasse  20,  Berne. 

Minister    I.  Yoshida. 

2nd  Secretary— T.  Amagl;    8rd  .Secretaries— T.  Sato,  Baron  K. 
Fujil.  Military  Attache— Maj.  T.  ICagata. 


REPfiESENTATIVES   TO  THE    LEAGUE  'OF  NATIONS 

Japanese  OfRce  of  the   League  of  Nations 
(Paris  &  Geneva) 

Chief    Min.  Plen.  N.  Sato. 

Deputy    Chief    Emb,  Counsellor  J.  Ito. 

Secretaries — 2nd   Emb.   Sec.   S.   Hldaka,   3rd  Emb.   Sec.  T.  Saka- 
moto, S.  Ka^lowaki. 

Japanese  OfHce  of  the  rnternatronal   Labor  Organisation 

Dir.  of  Int.  I-iabor  Board A.  Kasama. 

Secretary  Y.   Saknrai. 

Japanese   Representatives  to  the   League  of  Nations 
Consultative  Committee  for  Army,   Navy  A  Air  Problems 

Army MaJ.-Gen.  B.  Kaba. 

Navy   &   Air Rear-Adm.  Vis.   T.   Kato. 


Japanese   Consulates   Abroad 


China. 

Amoy T.  Sakamoto. 

Antung: K.   Okada. 

Canton <G.)   S.  Yano. 

Chang-Chia-Kou  S.Yamazaki. 

Changchun K.    Nagal 

Changsha   R.  Kasuya. 

Chefoo S.    Morioka. 

Chengchiatun J.    Mayeda. 

Chengdu 

(C)  JJ.  Kurematsu  (act.) 
Chief eng. . .  .K.  Naka-ne  (act.) 


Chipntao (O)  Y.  Sxizaki. 

Chungchlng  (V)  R.  Goto  <act) 

Fuchou (G)  Y.  Niflhlzawa. 

Hangchou C.  KiytoAb. 

Hankow... (G)  K.  Kuwaj&na. 

Harbin (G)  G.  Yagi. 

Hongkong.. «»)  Y.  MuraJsansl. 
Hunchun  ( Branch )H.  Higashi. 
Ichang  (V)  M.  Urakawa  (act.) 

Kirin (G)   S.  Kawagoye. 

Kiuklang Y.   OwalcU- 

Llaoyang J.    Mayeda. 
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Nankiner E.  .  ^i^Alimiik' 

Shanerhai (O)    S.   Yata.. 

Shft3Wb....(V)   S.   TchUuiwa. 

Suchou .S;^  IwasalU. 

.Swatow K.  Beppu. 

Tiehlins   S.  Taoate. 

.Ttentaja (O)-  S.  Kato. 

'  Tsinaa. .  (G)  K.  Nishlda  (aot.) 

Tsinfiftao (O)  E.  PuJtta. 

Titihar Y.  Shlmizu. 

Wuhu  (V)  T.  Pujlimira  (act.) 
•  Yunnan  (V>  Y.  Nakano  (act.)* 
British  Colonies. 
'  Capetown. T.  Imal. 

Port  Said (VX  T.  Kurokl. 

Singapore.... (Q)  K.  TtsnfrioL 

DBarbn><&A.)...(V)  A.  Bftlto. 

Frsneh  Colonies. 

.  ncdf oner. O.    NeAamtira. 

Hanoi (G)    J.   Kurozaw&« 

.Salsron H.  Terajima. 

MaHppinsa* 

Manila (G)  E.  NuUa. 

Oittch  IficUes. 

Medan T.   Suwa. 

Java. 

Batavia (G)    T.    Miyake. 

Sourabaya J.    Aneha. 

S.Nun. 

Bangkok K.  Gunil, 

India. 

Bombay S.   Kurihata. 

Calcutta (G)  K.  Murai. 

Colombo T.  Jo. 

*  Hangoon    T.  Fuchl. 

AystralUi, 
.fevdneFv-CG)'  L   Tokugawa. 

^enoM;au...(G)  S.  Akamatsu^ 
Egypt. 
Alexandria  (G)  M.  Yokoyama. 


America,   N.  A  8. 

Wwr  Y^irtt......(G)  H:  afcdto. 

San  Francisco. . .  (G)   M.'  Uai.. 

Seattle ; S.  Okamato. 

Portland   K.  Inouyo^. 

Cbica^o^ . ., J.  Kimura. 

Lios  Angeles. . .  .K.  Mizusawa.^ 

Ottawa SI-  TOmfl.- 

VaaocouS^i^'k ......  Ti   FMkitmB.. 

New  Orleans... 9?.  WaKaaalM.. 
PaAain£K....T.  Wakabs^Mfti. 

Bauru  K*  ItOr' 

San  P8Milo« .  (G)  S.  Kakajima. 

Lima Z.  Amarl. 

Mexico  (V)  A.  Fukuoka  <«bct) 

Hio*  de-  Janeiro K.  Ich4g^. 

Buenos  Aires S.  KoshkUb;: 

Monlevidea S.  Koshidfi. 

Mo«atvan K.  Kjwuflj^. 

Eiiw>pe«, 

IjDBdon (G>   K.  Y^mezavta 

<ttct.) 

Liverpool  S.  Bdo* 

Lyons  N.  Ogawa. 

MaraelUes <V>  X   Torooda 

(aot.) 
Antwerp. . .  ,R.    Suzuki    (acU) 

Hamburg (G)    S.   Kurusu. 

MUan G.   Kumabe. 

Stockholm K.  Yanagisawa. 

Odessa .'S.  Shlmada. 

Asiatio  Ruasla« , 
Vladivostok  <G)  R.  Wataiialv. 
Hab0X3DVSk  (G)  T.  YanM«ucld. 
PetropabroTsk.J.  Otani  (aejU) 

Maaiult  .....B.  Taaaica. 

. AteiQandrDvapk,,(G)  S.  Saeaid. 
Bra0oe9Qbei:iak».H«  Hiratauka. 
M^Yo  siYlrsk s*  Ogata. 

N.B.— (G)=Con8Ul-Gener9k^    <V>« 
Vice-consul      {aip|.>3Aot- 
Ing,    Ooaaul     pr     Acting 
Vice-consul. 


Japanese    Honorary    Consulates    Abroad 


Argentina. 

San  Juan Miguel  Such. 

Australia. 

Broome Arthur  Male. 

Adelaide P.  L.  Parsons. 

Melbourne.. Sir  W.  McBeath. 
P.  J.  Black  (V). 


Brisbane 


Frederick  E.  Loxton. 


Austria. 


Vienna.  .H.   C.    Zimmermann. 
Belgium. 
Liege Armand    B.   Magls 
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Bolivia.  .      . 

Xjapay.*. Victor  Munoz  R^es. 

Brjisil. 
■  Manaofl A.  de  Aruglo. 

Chili. 

Iqulque Don  H.  Mujlca. 

Columbia* 

Boffota.  .Don  IiUis  0<  Corral. 
Caocliotlovalcia. 

Braha ^..Han0    Reiser. 

Denmark. 
Copenhagen.. A.  K.  Peterson. 

^uador« 
Guayaquil..  .Pedro  V.  Miller. 

France. 

Bordeaux B.   G.   Faure. 

lE^ris .C.  Ijaurent. 

Algeria*. P.   M.   A.   Perrat 

Besrrout  ( Syria).. E.  Soubret. 
Le  Havre.... C.  F.  Longstaff. 
Tunis.... Jules   Charles  Prat. 

Germany. 

Aachen W.  A.  Llevea. 

Bremen P.  H.  Noltenlas. 

Koln Heinrich    Maus. 

Lieipzig Alfred  Selter. 

Muenchen 

Eduard  Schussel   <G). 
Stettin A.  Kunstmann 

Great  Britain. 

Cardiff B.  H.  Trimby. 

Dublin A.  M.  WeatheriU. 

Durban  (S.A.) . .  W.  R.  Wright. 

GIbralter W.*  H.  Smith. 

Glasgow A.  Scott  Tounger. 

Manchester.... W.  P.  Groves. 
Middlesborough....W.  Dixon. 
Valetta  (Malta>..R.  Howaa*d. 

Holland. 

Amsterdam 

Baron  S.  de  ti.  Wyborgh. 


Rotterdam.. H.  P.  Van  Vim. 
Hungary. 
Budapest. ..««,..  .W.    ProMa. 

Italy. 

Genoa L.  Ganali  (V>. 

Livouorne 

Comte  G.  de  Chayea. 
Naples 

Marques  C.  E.  Capomassza. 

Palermo Alfredo    Follina. 

Venice ...G.  Fusinato. 

Luxemburg. 

Jean  Pierre  Arendt. 
New  Zealand. 

Auekland....A.   B.   Roberton. 

Wellington  ...Arthur  Toung. 

Norway. 

Oslo... A.  H.  Mathleaao. 

Peru. 

Trujillo.  Carlos  Larco  Herrerft. 

Portugal. 

Lisbon Carlos    Gomea. 

Oporto..  .Jose  Augaato  DiaK 
Spain. 

Barcelona G.  D.  Lauger. 

Sweden. 
Gottenburg.  .Carl  O.  KJelberg. 

Switzerland. 

Geneva Alfred  Kern. 

Zurich Ernest    Voeg^ll, 

Greece. 
Salonica...Bdwin   N.    SaltieL 

U.S.A. 

Boston Channing  H.  Cox. 

Galveston. J.  H.  Langben. 

Juneau Emery  Valentine, 

Mobile H.  H.  Clarke. 

Philadelphia  J.  F.  MacFaddaa. 
St.   Louis J.   BL   SOftUll. 

N.B.— G.  =  Consu?  -General.    V.  = 
Vlce-ConsuL 
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CHAPTER  IX 

THE  ARMY,  NAVY  AND  AVIATION 

INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS 
Retativt  Potttion  of  Army  and   Navy 

Till  the  time  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war  the  Army  held  a 
position  of  supreme  Importance  as  compared  ix^ith  the  Navy.  In 
the  organisation  of  the  Imperial  Headquarters  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Japan -China  war,  foi*  instance,  the  Chief  of  the  General 
Staff,  a  General  in  the  Army«  controlled  for  strategrical  reasons 
the  two-  winffs  of  national  defence,  thousrh  they  had  been  dis- 
tiaciiy  separated  in  1893.  In  the  Imperial  Headquarters  organized 
at  the  time  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  the  Chiefs  of  the  two 
services  were  for  the  first  time  placed  on  equal  status  as  to 
power,  and  were  placed  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Emperor. 
Since  then,  so  far  as  expansion  is  concerned,  the  Navy  has 
surpassed  the  Aimy  in  the  amount  voted  by  the  Imperial  Diet. 

.National  Defence  Program 

Upon  the  restoration  of  peace  after  the  Russo-Japanese  war. 
Prince  Tamasrata  memorialized  the  Throne,  suggrestlng'  that  the 
Army  should  be  increased  to  twenty-five  Divisions  in  the  future, 
namely  in  the  first  term  to  nineteen  Divisions  and  in  the  second 
term  to  twenty-five  Divisions,  while  the  Navy  should  be  ex- 
panded to  two  Squadrons,  each  consisting  of  at  least  eight  sup- 
erior battleships,  and  of  some  cruiser  squadrons.  The  project 
was  sanctioned  by  the  Emperor,  and  the  then  Saionji  Cabinet 
promised  that  the  scheme  would  be  carried  out  as  far  as  the 
State  finances  allowed.  The  national  defence  progrram,  however, 
has  naturally  been  modified  by  the  result  of  the  Washington 
Conference,  for  which  see  later. 

The  Board  of  Marshals  and   Fleet  Admirals 

The  Board  of  Marshals  and  Fleet  Admirals  was  created  in 
18J8  as  the  highest  advisory  body  on  military  and  naval  matters 
to  the  Emperor.    The  present  members  are: 

Admiral  of  Fleet  Count  Togo;  Marshal  Count  Oku;  Admiral 
of  Fleet  Vise.  Inouye;  H.I.H.  Marshal  Prince  Kan-In;  Marshal 
Vise,  TTyehara. 

The  Supreme  Council  of  War 

This  Is  a  special  war  office  that  was  created  In  the  year  188T- 
and'may  be  regarded  as  the  BSmperor's  advises  and -staff  offlcemr 
om  all  Important  matters  pertaining  to  war.  The  members  con- 
sist of  those  of  above  Office,  Ministers  of  War  and  the  Nary. 
CMsfii  oC  the  Oenena  Staff  and  of  the  Naval  Staff  Board,  all'^ 
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as  ex  ofUcio  members,  and  also  those  specially  nominated  by  th« 
Emperor.  At  present  the  specially  nominated  members  of  the 
Council  are: — 

H.I.H.  Gen.  Priiicer  Kifld;  IGI.H.  Gen:  Piince  Nashimoto: 
H.I.H.  Adm.  Prince 'Fushiml ;' Adm^  Yamasliila;  Adm.  Takeshita; 
Adm.  Talcarabe;  Adm.  Baron  Abo;  Gen.  Ugaki;  Gen.  Muto; 
Gen.  Inouy^    Q«n.  Snaulil;   Oen:  S.  Tanalta. 

The  Court- Martial   Law 

The  new  Court -Martial  Law  passed  by  the  44  th  session  of 
the  Diet  in  March  1921  which  came  into  foree  oa  Aprtt  tst,  1922,  Is 
improved  in  many  respects,  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the 
timea. 

AccordiniT  to  the  provisions  of  the  new  law  there  are  In  the 
.Adrmy  eight  court -martiais,  i.p.,  the  High,  the  Divisional  and  she 
other  temporary  ones,  while  the  Ndvy  has  the  High,  the  Tokyo, 
the  Admiralty  and  four  other  temporary  ones.  In  both  services 
the  court-martial  is  composed  of  judges  (military  or  naval 
officers),  law  ofBoers  (civil)  and  clerks,  the  number  of  these 
vandng  according  to  the  nature  of  the  court.  - 

The  points  of  improvement  effected  in  the  new  enactment 
are  (1)  all  offences  committed  by  officers  and  men  shall  be 
tried  in  public,  (2)  and  the  accused  are  allowed  to  have  the 
benefit  of  counsel  in  their  defence.  The  defending  lawyers  are 
selected  from  among  those  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  War.  A 
way  was  opened  for -appeal  against  judgements.  In  the  new  law 
the  examining  body  includes  legal  experts. 

Two  Notable  Cases^ — The  first  notable  trial  by  court-martial 
under  the  new  law  was  held  at  Kumamoto,  (6th  Army  Division) » 
Oct.  14  to  20,  1922,  over  the  notorious  wrongful  dlsi5osal  of 
Czech  Arms  at  Vladivostok.  Major  J.  Hara  in  charge  of  the 
arms  at  the  time  was  found  guilty  and  was  sentenced  to  penal 
servitude  for  1%  years.  The  second  was  the  Osugl  murder  case 
h^  a  Gendarmerie  (^apUdn  at  the  time  of  the  Sept.  disaster  1923 
in  Tokyo. 

SECTION    I.— THE   ARMY 

1.     INTRODUCTORT    REMARKS 

From  about  seven  centuries  till  the  abolition  of  feudalism 
in  1868,  military  service  was  an  exclusive  privilege  of  samuraL 
With  the  advent  of  the  resuscitated  Imperial  regime  and,  in  con- 
sequence, the .  complete  overhauling  of  national  organizations, 
social,  political  and  so  forth,  tha^  privilege  was  converted  Into 
a  burdensome  duty  of  conscription  service  to  which  sons  and 
brothers  of  all  classes  of  people  had  to  attend  on  reaching 
majority.  Japan  had  adopted  the  Western  system,  that  of  a 
nation  in  arms.  Of  the  Generals  who  rendered  most  distinguished 
Sl^rvtce  in  thus  organising  the  military  systcfm  of  Jspatt,  the 
rmaaaam  of  the. late  Marshals  Yamagata  and  OyasBa  aad  tte  llkla^ 
Creneral  Prince  Katsura  stand  out  prominent.  The  dlstdnrutahoA' 
ex^CommanOer^in -Chief  of  the  Manchurlan  Army  casrieil  oat.hfc' 
ItM  .ailiiifte  hiT«stlgatk>ns  Into^  the  xtiflitary  -syatelhs;  df  tte  stMrilt» 
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tar  gt>wfcrg  itf-  Btirop6«    A*'  •  vemtH  #f  Ais^  nMmoMble  tD«v  ^: 
Inspection  tlm  mllttatfjr  «tf|raais«tion  «f  tke.  countegrx  was  remft 
d#U«a  o&  the  Pru3aian  flystem.     The  M%ri^hs4'»  Quit&^-cont^^ed 
t^a  be^t  talents  of  the  time  so  tax  as  xpilitary  aiTalns  were  coa- 
cecneA  and  include^  the  late  General  Kawakami,  Chief  .of  the 
General    Staff,   and    the   late   Prince   Katsura.     It  was  by   the . 
General*  who  by  the  way  died  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Japan- 
China  war  in  which  he  played  the  most  distinguished  part,  that 
the  staff  service  of  the  country  ,was  laid  on  the  present  basis  of 
perfection  and  efAciency.     On  the  other  hand  General  Kataura 
did  much  to  improve  the  administrative  side  of  the  service.    In 
acolamatising  the  German  method  Japan  owed  much  to  the  late 
General  Meckel  of  the  Prussian  army  who  came  to  this  country 
In  1885  as  adviser  to  the  Japanese  army  and  took  under  his  , 
tutelage  most  of  our  distinguished  Generals.    . 

Z    CONSCfREPTION 

The  eonflcrlption  system,  lirst  ^xbqrated  in  1S78  and  lastly 
revised  tn  1927,  requires  aift  abte-tbcidied  Japanese  malBB'  of  from 
full  17  to  4a  years  old  to  respond  to  the  nation's  calL  In*  i^actice, 
that  fundamental  principle  -has  never  been  put  in  force,  and  even 
on-  such  an  extraordinaxy  occasion  as  that  of  the  1904-6  War  the 
the  call  was  limited  to  a  portion  of  those  on  the  second  reserve. 

The  service  is. divided  jas  foUow^: — Jobi  hei-eki  (standing 
armyl  consisting  of  gen-eki  (active  service)  and  yobi-eki  (1st 
reserve  service);  kobi  hei-eki  (2nd  reserve  service);  hoju  hef-eki 
(territorial  army  service);  kokumin  hei-eki  (national  army. ser- 
vice). Hie  youths  at  full  20  years  of  age  are  subject  to 
examination  for  conscription.  Those  who  pass  it  as  Class  X  are 
enrolled  by  lottery  in  the  active  service  which  extends  2  years 
(8  years  in  the  navy)  or  1st  or  3nd  territorial  army  service.  Lads 
who  finish  the  active  service  are  placed  on  the  1st  reserve  list 
for  5  years  and  4  months  (4  years  in  the  navy)  at  the  end 
of  which  they  are  transferred  to  the  2nd  reserve  for  10  years 
(5  years  in  the  navy),  and  finally,  after  17  years  and  4  months 
(12  years  in  the  navy)  of  service,  on  the  national  army.  Those 
who  have  gone  through  the  period  of  terrltortal  army  service  also 
pass  into  the  national  army.  Youths  who  are  classed  as  IJ  are 
not  recruited,  but  placed  on  the  national  army  service. 

Exemption  and  Postponement. — Those  who  are  classed  as  III 
are  exempted  from  service,  while  IV  Class  lads  are  to  be  examined 
again     the     following     year     and,     if     they     rsfmaln     in     the 
same      class     after     repeated     examinations,      are     exempted. 
Criminals   and    the    only   supporters    of   the    family  :have   thfeir 
enirstment    put    oft      Postponement    of    the    enlistment  -IS"  a!-' 
lowed   In   favor    of  lads    studying    at   schools,    Government   crt^ 
pH^ote,  which  are  recognized  to  be  of  a  status  at  least  e^tial  to 
ttat  of  Middte  schools  till  they  reach  27  years  of  age  aeccordiBCr 
to  the  length  of  the  terms  of  schools  they  attend.    Such  ta03W  aP9*t 
subject  to  conscription  examination  when  they  cease  to  attend 
schools.       This     postponement     Is  .  .also     applicable     to     those 
staying   abroad    except   in   near'  Asiatic   couTrtrtws,   to   the   age 
of  37.     On  the  other  hand,  a  student  living  within  the  eligible 
Iftnft  is  enrollied  at  once  !h  the  service  withtnit  th»  Itevsi*  of 
cftance  of  -e^kemption  from  aetive  siftrvtcet  ineldentel  to-  tke-'amwrtr 
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ikg  of' lots;  QB  soon  as  fie  leaves  a  school  plaoed  under  tlis  post*' 
ponement  elause,  or  wben  he  reaches  the  above  oflras. 

Short  Term  Active  dervtce* — ^Under  the  new  conscription  la\r' 
enforced  Dec  1,  1927,  the  term  of  active  service  of  those  con-' 
scripts  who  finished  the  course  of  the  Seinen  Kunrensho  (schools  ' 
for  military   training  of   young:  men)    has   been   reduced   to   IS  ' 
months,  while  that  of  the  graduates  of  normal  schools  has  been 
shortened  to  6  months.     The  system  of  this  short  term  active 
service  has  also  been  adopted  In  the  Navy  with  the  object  to 
spread    the    thoughts    concerning    maritime    affairs     (maritime 
knowledge).     The    term   of   active   service   for   the   students   of 
middle    schools   and   higher   grade   schools   who   underwent   the 
course   of  military  training  at  schools  has  been  reduced  to  It 
months  for  the  grraduates  of  middle  grade  schools  and  10  months 
for  those  of  higher  grade  schools.     The  former  system  of  one 
year  volunteers  was  discontinued  after  Nov.  30,  '27. 

While,  under  the  old  system  the  students  matriculating  in 
schools  were  exempted  from  occasional  calls  merely,  the  con- 
scription exaniination  of  those  students  is  to  foe  postponed*  under 
the  new  measure  till  they  reach  the  age  of  full  27  years. 

Examination  for  Conscription. — ^Lads  of  conscript  age  are 
classified  into  5  grades  as  regards  their  physical  examination,  aSk 
A,  Bl,  B2,  C.  D,  E,  the  respective  flgrures  in  the  1927  examination 
being  as  follows: — 

To*al  Nn.        A  Qj^Ati       Bi  Grad*       BS  Grade        C  nrade        I)  Grade      E  Grade 
581,307       197,887        70,006       127,310       162,911       22.549       6^4 
Statistics  on  stature  and  weight  ascertained  through  physical 
examination    for   three    years    ending    1926   makes    the   following 
showing: 

Stature 


Above  6X» 
diaku 

8.0- W 
sliakii 

Under  &a 
Bhaku 

Dinnfaified 

Blatm? 

1924  .. 

1925  .. 

1926  .. 

.       19,249 
. .     18,748 
. .     19.638 

201,367 
197,445 
202.319 

254.865 
260,319 
255,620 

83,370 
42.482 
36,596 

2,991 
3,002- 
3.061 

5.26 
5.26 
5.26 

Weight 


AboT«>  8.6 
fbaka 
Kwaii 

III 

8.0-S.3 
flbikku 
Kwan 

Unde-  6.0 
Kwan 

ATRrafe 
weigbt: 

1924   .., 

. .   15.949 

14.894 

13.432 

12.103 

13.963 

1925   ... 

..  15.821 

14.705 

12.971 

12.022 

13.827 

1926  «... 

..  15.986 

14.868 

13.446 

12.138 

14.001 

The  ratio  of  Illiteracy  was  4.28  per  cent,  in  1910.  S.44  in  *11 
and  2.17  in  '15,  but  it  was  reduced  to  0.94  In  '2%,  0;90  In  '24  antf 
0.88  in  *25. 

Conscripts  and  Their. Lsavs  of  Abstnoe 

f 
Sn  order  to  meet  the  conv^nienoe  of  the  families  of  oonscr^t»  - 
the  military  authorities  have  decided  to  adopt  a  new  departure^. 
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Acieorainff  ti>  thlit  ookacriptB  mmy  retimi  Kobm  to  Mwliitv  thai 
buflineas  of  their  families  at  a  eonvenient  pertod,  a^yins  for  tl%9: 
number  of  days  representing  their  leave,  but  in  no  case  for 
more  than  a  fortnight.  The  proposal  was  carried  into  effect  in 
1919.  .     .     t 


S.     PERSONNEL  OF  ACTIVE  SERVICE 

Officers.— -Infantry,  cavalry,  artillery,  enflrineer  and  commis- 
sariat officers  are  appointed  from  axxiong .  cade.ts.  trained  at  the 
Military  Cadets'  School,  or  non-commissioned  officers.  Technical 
officers,  aursreons  and  veterinary  surgeons  are  promoted  from 
among  probational  officers  who  must  be  graduates  of  universities 
and  technical  or  medical  schools,  wtiile  for  paymasters  officers 
of  other  arms  are  trained  at  the  Paymasters'  School.  Officers 
can  also  volunteer  for  the  gendarmerie  when  they  are  put  to 
training  at  the  Oendarmerie  Training  Institute. 

Warrant  officers. — ^These  are  special  sergeant-majors. 

Non -Commissioned  offioers« — Comprise  sergeant-* majocss,  ser- 
geants and  corporals,  all  to  be  promoted  from  the  ranks  of  the, 
privates. 

Privates^ — ^Are  classified  into  senior,  1st  and  2nd  classes. 


Promotion  and  Age- Limit  of  Officers 

Rules  for  promotion  of  military  officers  in  service  in  time 
of  peace  are  as  follows,  this  limit  being  reduced  to  ^  in  time 
of  war: 

1   Year  from   Sub -Lieutenant   to  Lieutenant,   2  years  from 
Lieutenant  to  Captain,  4  years  to  Major,  2  years  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  2  years  each  to  Colonel  and  next  to  Major-Oeneral,  t ' 
years  to  Lieutenant-Oeneral.    The  promotion  to  full  General  andr. 
next  to  Marshal  is  left  to  the  will  of  the  Emperor. 

Age-limit  in  the  active  service  is, — ^for  Sub-Lieutenant  and 
X4eiitenant  44»  Captain  48,  Major  50,  Lieutenant-Colonel  53,  Colo- 
nel 96,  Major-Oeneral  68,  Lieutenant-Oeneral  62,  Oeneral  65,  and 
no  limit  for  Marshal. 


Opsninfl  the   Door  of  the  Ssrvioo 

'  To  induce  non-commissioned  officers  to  remain  in  the  servioe^ 
tiM  military  authorities  devised  in  1920  a  special  system  by 
Which  the-  warrant  offlesr  of  capability  may  be  promoted  to  a , 
apeoial  lieutenant  after  a  short  education,  to  be  elevated  accord- 
ing to  merit  to  a  higher  post,  even  to. the  supreme  Marshalship. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  reinforce  the  Army  with  erudite  officers, 
the  graduates  of  universities  in  science  or  engineering  can  now  . 
be  appointed  by  the  Appolatment  Regulations  of  Technical  Offloerg. 
gjgettdd  tu  August  1919»  to  Engineering  or  Artillery  Lieutenants; 
afler   •  inontbs'    oadetship,    wlMle    those    graduated    from,  the, 
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mddioad  BmA  «8rteiililur»lf  colieees.  »ro  itlE0Wliie>  qNaiifled  to  bB«aaa«i 
Sttrg^n  mod  Vet«rlnaity  LieutenasitB  nspecttvelr- 


No.  of  Officers  on  Active  List 

Dee.  tt» 

Gen.  to  Maj.-Qen.  and  ranking  officers. 209 

Col.  to  Maj.  and  ranking  officers 3,229 

Capt.  to  Sub-Lieut,  and  ranking  officers 10,294 

Non-commissioned  officers 22,76> 

Total 36,61 3 

Bo.  for  1924 38,039 

Do.  for  1925 37.268 

Besides,  there  were  8,269  goidarmea  at  the  end.  of  1926; 


4.     THE  ARMY  EDUCATION 

MlUtary  education  is  organized  a^  follows: — (1>  The  Mill- 
tkty  Preparatory  Schools  located  at  Tokyo,  Hiroshima  and 
Kumamoto  are  the  lowest  ladder  in  the  scale  of  education,  for 
candidates  aspiring  to  become  officers,  (2)  The  Military  Cadets' 
School  situated  at  Tokyo  receives  the  graduates  of  the  Prepa- 
ratory Schools  and  other  candidates.  (3)  The  Staff  College  gives 
the  finishing  polish  to  lieutenants  and  captains  of  promising 
ability  and  gives  necessary  training  so  as  to  qualify  them  to  be- 
come staff  officers. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  aspiring  to  become  non-commissioned 
officers,  military  training  schools  were  established  at  Sendal, 
Xoyohashi  and  Kumamoto  in  1927,  each  school  accommodating 
690.  At  the  same  time  Military  Preparatory  Schools  at  Kuma- 
moto and  Sendal  were  abolisJaed. 

Besides  the  above  there  are  various  schools  to-  give  speetat: 
edticatioii  connected  with  Army*  These  are:*^the  Artillery  and 
E^ttgineering  School  for  2nd  lleotsenaiits.  of  the  reBpiBct±va  enrftii 
td  receive  necessary  training;  the  Infantry  Behool  tx>  instriieti 
captains  and  lieutenants  in  tactics,  etc.;  the  Toyama  Mllitai*y 
School  to  give  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  from  two 
to  seven  months/.  ti?aiitfng  in',  gymoestias,  aad:  fencing,  and  also 
to  train  the  Military  Band;  the  Cavalry  School  to  give  eleven 
moatha'  training  tor  officers  and  non-eoB^misslooed  ofllee;r9<  of 
c^vcilry;  the  Heavy  ArtlUiery  School;  Field;  Artillery  Bofaoolfi 
Ghnnery  Mechanic  School;  Paymaster  School;  Surgery  School;' 
Veterinary  Surgery  School;  th6  Army  Ehgltieering  Schoof  t<» 
training  officers  and  non-coramlsslQned  officers  'Id  mlUtarj^  eh- 
glneeriA^;  the  Military  Communication  Schx^ol;  the  Milltaxy 
mtor  Car  School;  the  Military  Avtetlwi  Seliooas  Wi  3  ooho^l* 
ttrr  trafnlnr  non-commissioned  officers.  (^0t.  is  *3T  at  Bfittdad; 
Tbyohashi  A  Kumamoto);   the  Qendarmeri«  TraiainR  InfrtiOMe' 
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160 

60 

193 

172 

280 

140. 
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102* 

70 
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90 

90^ 

198 
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81    ' 



270 

94 

16 

IS 

IS 

— 

,857 

428 

250 

60 

283 

116 

74 

36 

150 

219 

78 

94 

78 

80^ 

860 

280- 

76 

71 

8 

9 

Staff  College 49 

Art  &  Bnf.  8<«1l(Mn.... 60 

Infantry  School 85 

troyama  School  166 

Cavalry  School 87 

JHeld  Art  School 80 

Heavy  Art  School 36 

Array  l!^ng.   School 86 

Mil.  Avl.  Schools  (8) 147 

MIL  Motor  Car  School  (est  '26)  10 

MtL  Oomrnnnioatton  ,,  (est  '8&)  25 

Cadets'  School 807 

MIL  Prep.  Schools  (2) 29 

Qun.  Mech.  School 60 

R^Ormaster  School    76 

Svrgery  School  36 

"Vet  Surer.  School 88 

Aviation  Schools   (3) 46 

Mil.  TraJniac  Schools  <8) 46 

Oendarmerio  Traintas  School. .  89 

Liand  Sorveyln^r  School •  9 


6.  DBVBLDFMBNT  A   REOBOANIZATION  OF   SPBCIAL 
CORPS 

As  a  result  of  actual  experience  learned  In  the  1904-5  war 
and  the  World's  war,  special  corps  have  been  expanded  or  reor- 
ganized. The  development  is  specially  conspicuous  In  (1)  Heavy 
Artillery.  (2)  Field  and  Mountain  Artillery,  (3)  Machine  Oun 
Companies.  (4)  Communication  Corps.  (5)  Flying  Corps,  etc. 

Hoavy  Artillery* — ^This  is  the  new  term  adopted  for  the  Fort- 
ress Artillery  In  the  old  system,  the  Fortress  Artillery  formerly 
stationed  at  the  forts  existing;  at  various  strategic  places,  as 
Bay  of  Tokyo.  Shimonoseki.  and  others,  having  been  exclusively 
defansfve,  and  therefore  unsulted  for  aggressive  operations. 
The  new  terminologiocd  change,  therefore,  may  be  called  bringing 
the  'thing  up  Jto  date.  At  the  same  time  some  marked  Innovation 
has  been  adopted  for  this  branch  of  the  service  as,  for  instance. 
the  unification  of  organization  of  artillery  corps  in  strength, 
whereas  in  the  former  Fortress  Artillery  the  strength  of  a  regi- 
ment or  a  battalion  was  different  in  a  different  fortress.  Next 
to  strengthen  the  efficiency  and  mobile  power  of  Heavy  Artillery 
GNNn>fl»  llgbter  guns  were  attached,  to  be  made  use  of  when  quick 
worln  is  required.  The  Heavy  Artillery  Corps  is  as  follows  ac- 
cording to  the  new  system:  — 

Regiments: — ^Tokosuka;   Miyama;   ShlmonosekL 
Battalions: — Hakodate;    Malzuru;    Kelchi;    Sasebo;    Masan; 
Port  Arthur;  Keelung;  Mako. 

Pfsfd  Artillery  and  Mountain  Artlffery.— (A)  A  field  artillery 
regiment  composed  of  three  battalions,  is  attached  to  each  divi- 
sion wftfa  the  exception  of  the  9th  and  11th  Divisions  for  each 'of 
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which  a  mountain  BJtttB^ty  x^dgtniMlt'Saipatovfded. 

(3)    BesidM  there  are  four  brigades  of  field  heavy  artillery, 
•each  of  two  reglmenta  strength,  distributed  as  follows: — 


4tl.  (Tokyo)  ...... }4tb. 


ist  (Mishima) |jj^; 

^(Kolcom)    .• {1;^; 

(C)  Two  independent  mountain  artillery  regiments,  each 
two  battalions  strong,  are  stationed  at'Xakata  (1st)  and  Kurume 
(3rd).  .  ' 

Mounted  Aftillery^— A  mounted  artillery  battalion  fa  stationed 
at  Konodai,  Chiba  prefecture.  .    . 

Mounted  Machine  Guns.-^It  has  been  decided  to  attach  a 
battery  of  mounted  machine  guns  to  each  infantry  regiment*  the 
new  organization,  having  come  into  effect  in  August,  1922.^ 

Balloon  Corps- — ^A  balloon  corps  is  stationed  at  Tsug^mura, 
Chiba  prefecture. 

Railway  Regiments — Two  railway  regiments  are  stationed 
at  Narashlno  and  Chiba,  both  in  Chiba  prefecture. 

Telegraph'  Regiments. — The  1st  in  Tokyo,  and  the  2hd  in 
Hiroshima. 

Tank  Corps.^-A  tank  cbrps;  created  In  '25,  is  statl6ned  at 
Kurume  and  attached  to  the  12th  division. 

Anti.Air  Craft  Artillery. — 1st  anti-air  craft  artillery  regiment, 
also, created  in  '25«  is  stationed  at  Hamamatsu  and  attached  to 
the  3rd  division.  •      \ 

Motor-car.  Corps  and  Subsidy. — Motor-car  corps,  which  wj^s 
created  several  years  ago  as  a  special  unit  of  the  Service  Corps, 
was  abolished  in  April  '25.  in  connection  with  .the  army  reorgani- 
zation and  instead  an  Army  Motor-car  School  was  established  at 
Setagaya,  Tokyo.  In  May  1918,  a  law  for  granting  bourity  to 
motors  strong  enough  for  purposes  of  transportation  In  time  of 
need  was  *>nacted.  Rate  of  bounty  allowed  to  such  motor-cars 
is  as  follows: — 

Vt*r  "Kxtn  I'Vir  ^nr 

oonMru01<m     iJiiiwinios       mrdi  <«•    jntfm«n<«noi 
Capacity  of  motor  «ar  »e  rly) 

Ten  Yen  ^en  '  Yut 

A.  %  metric  tons  and  over.   1,500  600  1,000  400 
6.  1.0  met.  tons  and  over..  2,000            500            1,000  500 

C.  1.5  met.  tons  and  over. .  3.000  500  1,000  600 

D.  %   met.  tons  and  over..  1,500  875  750  SCO 

B.  1.0  met.  tons  and  over..  2,000  875  750  400 
F.  1.5  met.  tons  and  over..  8,000  375  750  •    600' 

N.  B. — A,  B  and  C  are  goods  wagons  while  I),  53  and  F  are 
those  whose  bodies  can  easily  be  reconstructed  into  'wagons. 

The  number  of  cars  subsidized  according  to  the  Law  amount- 
ed to  4  in  1918:   33  in  1919;  22  in  1920,  totalling  69..    .  . 

Army  Air  Force. — At  present  there  are  eight  flying  regi- 
ments (two  of  them  in  course  of  organization),  each  conaisttog 
of  3  or  4  companies.    The  force  was  made  an  Independent  s^r- 
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vloe  on  Jnoe  1,  '25,  the  fonder  t^nn  "flying  battalions"  havlnv 
been  chaitig^d  'Into  "flylncr  reglmentB'*  at  the  same  time;  <For 
furtft«r  detidls  vide  Section  on  Aviatjon—- Bd.  J.Y.B.)  .  . 

6.     THf:  ARMS  DEPOT  AND  MILITARY  ARdHNALS 

The  Arms  Depot  has  its  headquarters  in  Tolsyo,  and  branches 
at  Tokyo,  Chlba,  Osaka,  Na^pya,  Hiroshima  and  Kokura. '  They 
conduct  the  purchase,  storing^,  maintenance,  repairs,  distribu- 
tion, replaccttnent,  etc.  of  arms  and  ordnance,  mounting  of' guns 
and  similar  work.  The  Military  Arsenals  are  established  at  To- 
kyo. Oisaka,  Nagoya  and  OJi  (near  Tokyo),  each  having  a  number 
o£  brsAch  factories  and  powder  mBnazlnes,  with  the  headav^^r- 
ters  at.  Koishikawa,  Tokyo.  Tl^ey  undertake  the  desigxilng, 
planning  and  manufacture  of  arms,  ordnance,  munitions  of  war 
and  powder  required  in  the  army;  their  repairs  and  inspection, 
and  also  undertake  the  manufaistiitQ  'of  powder  and  arms  for  the 
navy  and  the  public  at  tikeit  renufst.  There  i»  besides  one 
ordnsAce^  i^nufactory  at  Kokura  and  another  at.  He4Jo. 

<  I       r        '     •    • 

7.  ARMY  ON  THE  PEACE  STANDING 

■    ,  ■   •  .      ;  •    ■         .J    •   • 

Organization 

'  A  division  is  genemUy :  oooftposed  of  E*  brigades  of  liEtfaamsy,  1 
regiment  each  of  cavalry  and  artillery,  1  battalion  each  of  «n- 
«lneers  a|id  ,army  service  c^rps;  A  regim^nf;  of  Infantry  con- 
sists ot  ^8  battaliona.  eaoh  600  men,  while  a  regiment  JDf  cavalry 
is  composed  of-3.'br  4:  squadrons,  each  100  sabres.  A  regiment 
ot  Atid  arUlIevy  consists  of  6  batteries,  each  of  4  guds,  while  a 
battalion  of  engineers  consists  of  3  companies,  each  of  150  men, 
and  that  of  army  service  corps  ^f'.J(00  ffcen.  Thenre  are  also  in- 
-dependent  corps,  as  shown  in  the  table  of  an^y  distribution  ghren 
in  this  chapter.'  ;.    / 

'    Peaoe'-Footingarrd  ExpJbrtditca*e 

l^e  policy. of  .secrecy.. and. aloofness  in  military  affairs  has 

•be^rt  *«*'*»i  ••'>'«ir«»d -In   djRfPTPwop  to  tJte  spirit  of  the' times.    In 

the  1319-20  Diet.  General  Tanaka,  the   then  War  Minister,   for 

the  first  tiMe  fbok  the  puhlic.inio.'coofldenoe)  as  to  the  number 

of  oQloers  aind^'rank  andj  file  on  peace-footing* 

Ayerage  annual  expenditure'  per>*  (sapUa  In  rank,  much  in- 
oroasf!$t  of  iat^^  with  higher  price  of  commodities,  stood  as  fol- 
lows in  Japan  Prober  in  ,l^El-22: —  C 

S^rgeaptoOiaior,  y*633^94;  sergeant,  ¥430.707;  corporal.  ¥340.- 
707;  superior  private,  ¥1^5.744;  1st  and  2n$l  private,  ¥354.1^44.* 

•  •        '  I   "ji  '  '  '         , 

Stf^gtlf  of  the  Standing  Force 

/As  thcr 'result  of  the  army  adjustment  and  reorganization  ef- 
fected twice,  in  1922  and  1926,  has  considerably  decreased  the 
strength  of  standing  force,  which  consists  at  present  of  17  divi- 
sions with  approximately  210,880  officers  and  men  (15,840  officers 
«nd  196  540  warrant  officers  and   men).     Classified  according  to 

difTerent  corps  the  figure  stands  as  follows: — 
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loCintgr   ' 
GaTAlry 
Keld  artiUoy 
BlottDtaiD  artillefy 
MnoDted  artiUerf 
Field  heavy  artillexy 
Hoavy  artsUccj 

Sappefs 
Railway  eofps 
Telegraph  onrps 
Flyix^  corps 

Cemnissariats 

Tank  earpg 

Anti-air  craft  artilleiy 


70  itcgimeots 
25  regiments 
X5  Teginents 
4  regs,  I  hot. 

1  Ixit. 

8  regiments 
3  regs.     8  indepen- 
dent bats. 
17  bats. 

2  regiments 
8  regiments 
I  cnips 

15  battalions 
X  corps 
1  regiment 


Mkic 


706  compaaias 
70  squadrons 
90  batteries 
22  batteries 

3  batteries 
44  batteries 
34  batteries 

48  eonpanies 
tS  coiwpanies 
14  companies 
26  companies 

2  companita 
3D  ooropantea 

1  company 

4  companies 


Distribution  (As  revised  in  April  192S) 

Mfsdar  Ktflnenl.  BstMlea.  etc.  sC  fartoes  Gsrilstn  or 

hwdgnifrttrs  corps  aad  iMadoeaiters  eerpi 

T^ r.„*™  f  Goard  Brig,  i:  Tokyo. ..    Guard  Regs.  1,  ^f 
^^'•"^^  I  Guard  Brig.  2:  Tokyo...    Guard  Regs.  3,4  J Tolcy- 

Oivalry  Brig,  i :  Narashino  <  ^^"^^  ^'  ^  ^^  ' 


Imperial 
B)dy 
Guajpd 

Division 
(Tokyo 


••  I  Regs.  13,  14 

{Guard  Keg. 
R%.  8      ... 
Reg  4      .. 
F«ngineer  Guard  Bat. ;  Commissariat  Guard  Bat. 
Telegraph  Reg.  I     

Railway  iUg:H*"  ^-     —     - "' 

t  ^  •••  •••     •••     •••     •••     •••     ••< 

Flying  Reg.  $     .^  

V^aUooB  Corps      .^  


Nafabiao 
•  I  Tokyo 
,..    Shimosbiin 

..  Chiba 

..  Narashino 

...  Taebtkawa 

..  TokofDowra 


1st 

Divisioii 
(Tokyo; 


J  Brig,  t :  Tokyo  .^ 


Sakmna 
Nara^iBO 


'Reg.  49   ...    ...    Klofo 

InfantryJ       "  ' i  ^;    J   1  Tolq^o 

} Brig. 2: Tokyo.,  .-{g.^^;;;  •••^^. 

Cavaliy  Brig.  2 :  Narashino       .^  /  ^^  '5»  »^ 

f  Fidd  Art.*ReR;'lt  ]  '^^'^ 

Field  Heavy  Art.  Brig.  3;Ko«Kxlai^^S^A^ 

I     AxtrRegs.i,7j 

Yokosuka  Heavy  Artillery  Reg Yokosdka 

^Eog.  Bat  I ;  Comnaseuiat  Bat.  i      ...    ^.     .^    «..    Tokfo 
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2nd 
Divisi'^n* 
(Scodai 


I  Brig.  3 :  Sendai  ^» 
Brig.  15 1  TakaU 

I  Ckval.  Reg.  2;  Field  Art.  Reg.  2;  ing."BAt  s; 

Otmt  Bat  3     

^  Independent  Mountain  Art.  Reg.  I    ... 


Ricg.  4  •«•    '••• 

Reg.  19    

Reg.  16,  Bits.  1,2 
Reg.i^B4i.3.. 

Reg.  30 


3rd 
Division 
(Nagoya^ 


Infantry 


Brig.  5 :  Nagrjya 

Brig.  29 :  Shizuoka    ... 
Cava].  Brig.  4  :  Tnyohashi 

Field  Heavy  Art  Brig,  i:  Mishima 

Comt.  Bat.  3 

Anti  air  Craft  Art.  Reg.  I 

Kng.  Bat  3 

Flying  Regs.  I,  2 

Flvi'  n  .•       7       •••     


'.Reg.    6   •••    ••• 

Reg.  63    

'Reg.  1 8,  Bats.  1, 2 

Reg.  iS,  Bat  3 
.  Reg.  34     

Reg.    3    

Regs.  25,  26  ... 

Field  Art  Reg.  3 
-  Field  Heavy        1 
Art.  Regs.  2,3  J 


4th 
Division 


I 


Brig.  7 :  Osaka 


J  Infantry 
I  <)cig>  33 :  Wakayama. 


j  Keg.  6 
*•  I  Reg.  70 

f  Reg.  61 
••  I  Reg.  37 


Kield  Artillery  Rej;.  4  , 

IMiyania  Heavy  Artillery 
Engineer  Bat  4    


i  Fnfantry 


{Reg.  II    ... 
Reg.  41    ... 
(  Reg.  21    ..• 

I  Reg-  42    ... 

fthiiua)  .  f  Caval.  Re:?.  5  ;  Field  Art.  Reg.  5 ;  Eng.  Bat  5  ; 

Comt  Bat  5 ;  Telegraph  lUg.  2    


5tH 
Division 
(Hiro 


I  Brig.  9 ;  -Hiroshima 
I  Brig.  21 :  Yamagnchi. 


(Reg.  13 
I  Reg.  47 
(Reg.  23 


iBrig.  II :  Kanuonoto.., 
Brig.36:Kagoshima...|^;^3 

Caval.  Ret;.  6 ;  Field  Art  Reg.  6 ;  Eng.  Bat.  6 ; 
Couit  Bat  6    

f  Reg.  25    ... 

)lReg.26    ... 
I  Brig.  14:  Asahikawa...     Regs  27,  28 
Caval.  R<^  7 ;  Field  Art  Reg.  7 ;  Eng.  Bat.  7  j 
Comt  B^t.  7       
Hakodate  Heavy  Art.  Bat 


7th      (infantirl"'*'^' 
Nvision  1  I  Brig.  14 : 


Asahikawa., 


8t1i 

Division 
(Hifo- 


IBrig.  4 :  Hirosaki 
Brig.  16 :  AkiU  ... 
I  Field  Art  Reg.  8:  Comt  Bat  8 
Cavalry  Brig.  3 :  Morioka   ... 
^Eng.  Bat8 , 


/Reg.    5  ..• 

••  I  Reg.  31    ... 

(  Reg.  17   ... 

••VReg-3a  ... 

"fReg.    8  !!! 
•■  I  Regs.  23.  24 


Sendii 

WdfkantttW' 
ShibaU 
Miiramat^i 
TakaU 

iSendai 

TakaU 

Nagoya 

Gifu 

T(7ohasht 

Hamamatni 

Shizuoka 

Nagoya 

Tnyohashi 

Nagoya 

Mishima 

Nagoya 
'  1  TfiyohashI 
'.     Gifu 

•  Hn.amatsu 

.     Usaica 

.     Sasayama 
.     Wakayama 

•J  Osaka 

.     Sh'idayama 
.     Miyama 
.     Takatsuki 

.  Hiroshima 

.  Fukuyama 

.  Hamada 

.  Yamaguchi 

}  Hiroshima 

,  Kumamoto 

.  Oita 

.  Miyakqnojo 

,  Kagoshima 

I  Kumamoto 
Sapporo. 

I 

'  V  Asahikawa 

,     Hakodate 

Aomori 

Himsaki 
.     Akita 
.     Yamagata 

*  >  Himsaki 
'  I  Morioka 
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DlvMaMl 


^^      eoiM  And  haad^wutan 


9th 

Divisinn 


;  Kanazawa 


i              (Brig.  6 
I  Brig.  ,8 
Caval.  Reg.  9:  Mount  Art.  Reg. 
Comt.  Bat  9     


:  Tsoruga 


loth 
Division 

(Himcji) 


/^  I  Brig.  8 :  Himcji ... 

Ittf  aotiy  i 

I  Brig.  33  :  Okayama 

Caval.  Reg.  10;  Field  Art.  Reg. 

Kng.  Bat  lo 

VComt  Bat  xo 


fRcg. 
-iRcg. 

(Reg. 
•iReg. 
9 :  Eng. 

fReg. 
"iReg. 

(Reg. 
•IReg. 


7   ... 

35  ..• 
19  ... 

36  ... 
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39  — 

40  ... 
10  ..• 
63  ... 
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/Reg.  12 
'  1  Reg.  22 


I  Brig.  10 :  Zentsaji 

''''"''^|Brig.22:Taknshima...{^^:«-     ^^     

(^pntsuji^  fCaval.  Reg.  11 ;  Mount  Art  Reg.  11 ;  Eng.  Rit  11 ; )  y^.-- 
V     CbmtBatil j  ^aiisuji 


Kanazawa 
,    Tnyama 
,     Tsuruga 
.    Sabae 
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,  Matsuye 
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.  Hiineji 

.     Zentsujt 
.     Matsuyama 
.     Tokusliima 
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1 2th 
Division  \ 
(Kuramej 


Infantry 


Brig    i2  :  Fukuoka 
[  Brig.  24 :  Kunime 


r  Reg.  14 Kokura 

(  Reg.  24   Fukuoka 

{Reg.  46    Omuri 
Reg.  48,  Bats.  I,  2  Kurume 
Reg.  48,  Bat.  3      Saga 

Field  Heavy  Art.  Brig.  2 :  lOkum   Regs.  5,  6 K/)kura 

Field   Art.  Reg.  24;    Independent    Mountain   -Ajt.  >  j^^.^^^^ 

Reg.  3       

Shimonosekt  Heavy  Art.  Reg 

Sasebo  Heavy  Art.  Battalion      

Keichi  Heavy  Art.  Battalion     

Flying  Heg.     i   '         

Caval.  Reg.  12 ;  Eog.  Bat.  18 ;  Comt.  Bat.  iS,  Tank 
^    Corps.  I  


14th 
Division 
(Utsuno- 

miya) 


i6th 
Divisj  n 
(Kyoto; 


19th 
Division 
(Ran  an. 
Chosen) 


I  Brig.  27:  Utsunomiya 
Brig.  28 :  Takasaki    . 

ICaval.  Reg.  18 ;  Field  Art  Reg 
\£ng.  Bati4 


Infantry, 


Brig.  19  :  Kyoto . 
Brig.  30 :  Tsu 


I  Caval.  Reg.  20;  Field  Art.  Keg, 
Comt.  Bat  16 
Flying  Reg.  3      
Maizuru  Heavy  Art.  Bat.     ...     , 

(  I  Brig.  37  :  Kanko 

I  Infantry  i 

)  •  i  Brig.  38 :  Ranan 

ICaval.  Keg.  27 ;  Field  Art.  Reg. 
IKog,  Bat.  19 \..     . 


(Reg.    a 

I  Reg.  59   

(Reg.  15    

'••lR«^-5o   

20;  Comt  Bat  14  •. 

(Reg.  9, Bats.  1,2 

...J  Reg.  9,  Bat  3  •■ 
(Reg.  20 

(Reg.  33    

•lReg.3S    

22 ;  Eng.  Bat.  16 ; 


(  Reg  73 

•' (.Rtig.  74 

(Reg.  75 

IReg.  76 

25 


Shimonoseb 
Sasebo 
Keichi 
Tachiarti 

.  Kurume 

Mito 

Utsunnmiya 
Takasaki 
,    Matsumolo 
UtMinomijts 
Mito 

Kyoto 
Otsu 
Fukuchiyama 
Tsu 

Naca 

I  Kyoto 

Vokaichi 
Sklaizuni 

Rpjian 
Kank» 
Kainei 


:) 
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^"^^^^i^ {5:51:::  :::i^ 

Br%.  40 :  Ryosaa       ...  J  Reg.  8o,Bftts.x,2    Taikyn 
-  (  Reg.  80,  Bat.  3      Taiden 


20th     I  Infa&tij 
Division  I 

(RyusanV  ,  ^  ..^.  ww,  «-•.  j  *-.^« 

Chnsen;  iCSival.  Reg.  28;  Field  Art.  Reg.  26;  Sag.  Bat  ao  ...  Ryiuan 

I  Flying  Reg.  6       ^  Heijo 

iMasan  Heavy  Art  Bat       ...    ...    ...    Maaan 

13th  Division  at  Takata,  15th  Division  at  Toyohashl,  17th 
Division  at  Okayama  and  ISth  Division  at  Kurume  were  abolish- 
ed  in   April   '26. 

Note.— Figures  show  numbers  of  brigades  or  regiments,  etc.; 
I^ocations  of  the  headquarteiB  ar«  ts^yftoi^  eituer  ttitcr  cuiuu  ov  uot. 

8.     THE  MILITARY  LIMITATION  PROGRAM 

Th-i  general  march  of  events  in  the  world,  especially  after 
the  Washingrton  Conference,  has  induced  our  authorities  to  act 
up  to  what  the  signs  of  the  times  demand  in  the  important  pro- 
:blem  of  limitation.  It  wojj  time  that  they  should,  frnvn  crr"»'*n. 
rations  both  military  and  financial.  Public  opinion  at  home, 
<diafing  long  under  what  it  considered  the  exacting  demands  of 
the  militarists  in  their  appropriations  and  now  encouraged  by  the 
Conference,  began  to  Insist  that  the  Army  should  follow  the 
example  set  by  the  Navy  and  be  subjected  to  thorough  process 
of  curtailment.  The  cry  became  universal  and  finally  took  con- 
crete shape  as  a  representation  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  undivided  in  the  1921-22  session  of  the  Diet.  It  was  to 
the  effect  that  the  army  bud^ret  should  be  out  down  by  at  least 
940  millions  a  year  and  that  the  term  of  service  of  conscripts 
be  reduced  from  two  years  to  1  year  4  months. 

1st  Curtailment. — The  representation  was  received  with  a 
good  grace  by  the  Army,,  and  1800  officers  (spread  over  two  years 
for  administrative  convenience).  56,000  rank  and  file  and  13,000 
horses  were  eliminated,  this  corresponding  to  a  reduction  of 
about  five  Divisions  on  peace  strength. 

iA.mong  other  important  items  on  the  readjustment  program 
effected  in  1923  were  the  curtailment  by  40  days  of  the  term  <if 
service  in  barrajoks  and  by  47  days  in  calls  of  reservists  oC 
foot-soldiers,  87  days  in  all;  reduction  of  the  barrack  service  from 
three  months  to  two  months  for  commissariat.  There  wtere  also 
the  abolition  of  the  independent  garrisons,  the  elimination  of  the 
higher  ofllicers'  complement  in  Chosen,  etc. 

The  retrenchment  effected  In  the  years  1923-24  amounted  to 
"¥313  millions  on  ordinary  account  and  ¥41  millions  on  extraordi- 
nary account,  total  ¥354  millions  approximately. 

2nd  Curtailment. — In  the  second  reduction  carried  out  on 
May  1,  1925,  four  Army  Divisions  specified  before  were  abolished, 
Jtnd  the  12th  Division  hitherto  stationed  at  Kokura  (Kyushu) 
was  removed  to  Kurume.  The  abolition  of  the  four  divisions 
affected  16  Infantry  regiments,  4  cavalry  regiments,  4  field  ar- 
tillery regiments,  4  engineer  battalions  and  4  commissariat  bat- 
talions, which  were  all  disbanded,  as  also  the  motor-car  batta- 
lion stationed  at  Setagaya  in  the  suburbs  of  Tokyo.  As  the  re- 
sult of  the  abolition  of  four  divisions,  apprc^dmately  27.000  oflAcers, 
non-commissioned    officers    and    privates   were   discharged,  the 
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figure  tncludlYig  about  1,1S0  offlcars  arid  non^ooinbatant* officers. 
Besides  thesjo  officers,  about  300  officers  were  previously  relieved 
of  their  duties  during  the  i^revioi^s  year  as  the  first  curtailment 
connected  .with  the  division^  reduction,  and'  more  were  discharged 
by  tl>©  en<i  of  March  .lJ^2^. 

B.     THE  KEORGATIIZED  ARMY  SYSTEM 

The  new  i^ystem,  which  was  enforced  in  the  summer  of  192it 
being  based  on  the  principle  of  quality  than  quantity,  the  au- 
thorities framed  a  program,  for  new  equipments  to  compensate 
for  what  was  lost  in  the  .man-po\!v^er.  This  new  equipment  in- 
cludes the  establishment  of  ten  air  companies,  six  anti-aircraft 
corps  with  94  anti-aircraft  guns,  and  two  regiments  of  tank 
corps  with  'orty  tanks.  At  the  same  time  redoubled  efforts  will 
be  made  to  uiake  research  into  poison  gas  and  other  chemical 
methods. 

Of  the  two  new  tank  corps,  each  with  twenty  tanks,  one  (let 
tank  corp)  was  organized  atid  stationed  at  Kurume  and  the 
other  <2nd>  at  the  infantry  school,  Chlba  prefecture.  A  regiment 
of  the  anti-air'  craft  corps  was  organized  in  '27  and  stationed 
at  Hamamatsu.  another  rf^giment  at  the  field  artillery  school  in- 
Yotsukaido.  Ch^ba  prefecture,  and  a  detachment  of  similar  corps 
at  Ryusan  in  Kor^a.  Two  additional  air  regiments  were  also 
organized  and  stationed  at  Hamamatsu  and  Koshun  (Formosa). 
An  army  communications  school  and  an  army  motor-car  school 
were  created  in  Tokyo.  The  Manchurian  independent  garrison  and 
the  hijrh  (maximum)  complement  of  the  Korean  army,  which 
were  to  be  discontinued  in  1925  according  to  the  prrviously  de- 
termined protrram.  are  to  be  maintained  for  the  present  in  view 
ot  the  situation  obtaining  in  Manchuria  and  Korea. 

The  proposal  to  reduce  the  period  of  active  service  of  in- 
fantry men  from  24  months  to  18  months  has  caused  the  autho- 
rities to  enforce  a  compulsory  system  of  military  training  of  tl» 
rising  generation  and  esp^^clally  the  students  of  middle  and  high- 
er schools.  The  education  authorities  introduced  the  particular 
ftt^m  Into  the  curriculum  of  those  schools*  commencing  April 
lf26.  training  ho!ng  given  by  army  officers  in  active  service 
sipf»c»ally  dMallod  bv  the  Minister  of  War.  Over  1.000  army 
officers  havo  b^en  selected  from  among  all  a^my  divisions  for  this 
purpose  and  appointed  instructors  of  military  training  in  univer* 
sitles.  colleges,  other  h'gher  schools,  middle  schools,  etc. 

At  the  same  time,  the  term  of  the  active  service  for  graduates 
of  normal  and  other  schools  have  been  reduced.  As  the  result 
thereof  the  former  system  of  one-year  volunteer  service  was 
dlscontinu'^r!  after  1927  (for  further  details  vide  Chap.  Education, 
Ed.  J.  Y.  B.) 

SECTION    II.    THE    NAVY 

1.     INTRODUCTORY   REMARKS 

Before  the  Restoration 

Absence  of  stimulus  at  first,  and  then  the  enforcement  of  a 
seclusion  policy  during  the  Tokugawa  period,  caused  the  mari- 
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time  and  naral  iLcUTiti^  oC  Japan  to  renBln  oomt>arcAlvely  InMiT* 
Blflcaat.  The  only  notaworttaor  instances  of  naval  operations  \rl(- 
oossetf  In  early  days  were  a  seaOght  at  Da»*ho-QTa  between  tbe  two 
dans  of  £tenji  and  Heike  in  the  12th  ce&tnry,  and  the  endountera 
at  the  time  df  Hideyoshl  between  Japanese  and  Korean  fleets  Oft 
the  Korean  coast,  when  the  former  was  rather  hard  pressed  bgr 
4k  Korean  Adrnhml.  So  far  as  bold  maritime  adrenturers  an 
ooneerned.  the  predatory  visits  of  Japanese  piratical  Juntcs  to  the 
•coast  of  southern  China  about  the  begrinnin^  of  the  17th  centmry 
may  havia  been  far>  more  important  in  the  maritime  history  of 
The  cottntry.  It  was  about  that  time  too  that  Japanese  junks 
tised  to  sail  for  commercial  purposes  to  Korea,  China,  also  to 
Jsva,  the  Philippines,  Slam,  and  India. 


In  the  Meiji   Era 

Because  of  the  isolation  policy  pursued  by  the  Tokugawa 
Shogunate,  Japan  possessed  not  a  single  warship  fit  for  service 
when  European  and  American  ships  visited  her  shores  in  ,the 
middle  of  the  19th  century  to  persuade  her  to  open  the  country 
for  foreign  trade.  The  sight  of  these  huge  foreign  men-of-war 
strongly  impressed  the  whole  nation  with  the  necessity  of  sea 
a^rmament.  The  Shogunate  and  some  of  the  more  powerful 
feudal  princes,  such  as  the  Princes  of  Satsuma  and  Tosa. 
purchased  or  ordered  war  vessels.  At  the  time  of  the  Restoration 
(IMS)  Japan  possessed  not  more  than  10  such  warships,  of  which 
eight  that  belonged  to  the  Shogunate  were  sunk  or  destroyed  in 
the  battle  oft  the  port  of  Hakodate.  When  in.  1870  a  War 
Department  was  created  by  the  new  Government,  the  puny  "fleet" 
In  being  was  made  subordinate  to  it.  though  two  years  later  the 
two  services  were  divided,  into  the  Army  and  Navy  Departments, 
the  latter  having  acquired  in  that  short  period  17  warships  with 
an  aggregate  tonnage  of  14,000  tons.  This  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  Japanese  Navy. 

Gradually  expanded  in  tonnage  it  had  grown  to  69,000  by 
the  time  of  the  31no -Japanese  War  (1S04)  and  to  260,000  on  U^e 
oecasion  of  tho  more  formidable  Busso- Japanese  War  (190^. 
The  expansion  subsequently  made  was  so  rapid  that  when  tl»e 
Washington  Conference  was  opened  in  I92I  the  Imperial  fleet 
•oomociaed  15  battleships,  7  -battle -cruisers,  about  50  cruisers. 
jeoastHdef«iMe  idilpe,  and  fi«n- boats,  including  other  auxiU^ucy 
ships,  130  torpedo  boat  destroyers  and  torpedo  boats  and  aboyt 
"to  submaciaciefi;  raproaentlng  an  acrgi^sais  tonnage  of  CHi»proicl- 
taately  770,6O9  r  tvna. 


2.     THE  NAVAL.  PROGRAM 

It  should  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  of  the  Washington 
Conference  the  Japanese  Navy  had  on  hand  a  program  for  the 
construction  of  the  first  8-8  unit  fieet  as  approved  by  the  1920 
(41st)  session  of  the  DHt.  Tfaa  projoei  was  to  haviiB/ been 
^iM«M«ted  by'iatV.  The'8-8^unit  fieet,  as  oi«fginally  decided  u]>on 
dft«r  repeated  postpoaettentv  consisted. ' of  a^  main- fopoe.  of- 8 
^ImtClesliltis  warmed    wIUif  16-lnch  jruns*   <ib«   NagAto-ajid  IsX^r 
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-B&ipft),  and  8  battle -oniiserB  <the  Akagi  and  later  ships),  ani 
^ixzlUaries  of  26  cruisers.  94  torpedo»boat  destroyers,  and  B8 
ranbmaiines.  This  scheme  had  to  be  abandoned,  in  conformity 
with  the  Naval  Treaty  agreed  upon  at  the  Conference,  only  the 
'  Mutsu  and  the  Nagato  on  the.  list  being  retained.  The  construc- 
tion of  6  other  battleships  and  8  battle-cruisers  was  either 
suspended  or  given  up,  with  the  exception  of  the  battle-cruisers 
Akagi  and  Amagi  which,  however,  were  retained  to  be  rebuilt 
as  aeroplane  tenders.  As  the  Conference  did  not  come  to  any 
definite  agreement  in  regard  to  cruisers  and  other  auxiliary  ships, 
exceptinsT  aeroplane  carrier,  the  Japanese  Navy  decided  to  follow 
the  prescribed  program  in  this  respect,  though  with  some 
reduction.  The  program  for  these  ships  to  be  completed  by  192T 
was  as  follows  before  the  earthquake  of  September  1,  1923, 
necessitated  one  year  postponement:— 


Kind  nf  Ships  No. 

Cruisers  (Tenryu  built  in  1919,  and  later  ships) 26  150,000 

rif  Tirhinh          /  Completed  or  ordered  by  July  *22 17  82,000 

^i  wnicn          I  ^^^  y^^  ordered 8  68,000 

Destroyers  (Built  in  1918  and  later) 81  89,600 

Of  Ti'hirh         /  Completed  or  ordered  by  July  '22 57  56,000 

I  Not  yet  ordered 27  33,000 

.Submarines    67  68,536 

Of  which         I  Completed  or  ordered  by  July  '22. . . .  47  1  28,166 

1  Not   yet   ordered 22  j 

By  1928,*  therefore,  the  strength  of  the  Japanese  Navy  will  be 
as  follows: — 

'  Capital  ships 10  301,320 

Battleships  (Mutsu,  Nagato,  Hyuga,  Ise,  Yamashiro, 

Fuso)    6  191,820 

Battle -cruisers  (Kongo,  Hlyei,  Kirishima,  Haruna) .  4  110,000^ 

Cruisers 25  157,700 

Destroyers 81  89,000 

Submarines 67  68,636 

Besides  the  above  there  were  at  the  time  about  40  cruisers, 
coast  defence  ships,  gunboats,  etc.  of  older  type  representincr  a 
tonnage  of  160,000,  and  about  100  torpedo  boat  destroyers  and 
torpedo  boats,  also  of  older  type  amounting  to  27,000  tons. 

The  lesson  taught  by  the  Great  War  has  persuaded  Japan 
to  slightly  modify,  strictly  within  the  limit  of  the  Washington 
Conference,  the  original  8-8  program,  and  to  supersede  the  plan 
of  building  light  cruisers  of  5,500  ton  class  with  one  of  7,000  tons, 
and  moreover  to  construct  four  10,000  ton  high-speed  cruisers 
equipped  with  8 -inch  guns.  This  preference  for  vessels  oC  larger 
tonnage  is  also  seen  as  regards  destroyers  and  submarines,  as 
Japan  is  to  follow  as  far  as  possible  the  example  set  by  the 
leading  Naval  powers  of  the  world. 

3.    NAVAL  EXPENDITURE 

The  Navy  has  suffered  heavily  from  the  seismic  disaster  of 
1923.  According  to  the  statement  made  by  the  responsible 
Minister  the  direct  losses  sustained  amounted  to  901.&OO,O0O» 
consisting     of    ¥68,500,000     for    Tokosuka    and     neighborhood. 
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ttO»<N)0,eOO  for  Tokyo  and  V8»000»000  for  Hlratsuka.  The  same 
ealamity  has  also  caused  slight  delay  in  the  prescribed  period 
of  the  Naval  program  as  revised  in  sonfonnity  to  th«  Washington 
treaty.  The  proposed  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1923  amounted 
to  ¥278  millions  and  that  for  1924  to  ¥279,  both  in  round  figures, 
but  as  both  budgets  failed  to  exist  owing  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  Diet,  the  working  budget  adopted  as  the  only  alternative  left 
open  in  mich  cases  demanded  the  reduction  of  ¥89  mil.  for  1928 
and  ¥41  for  '24»  the  total  for  the  two  years,  therefore,  standing 
•at  ¥289  and  ¥238  respectively. 


4.     NAVAL.   PORTS 

The  coast  of  Japan  is  divided  into  three  naval  diBtricts,  each 
having  its  Naval  Port,  l.e.»  Yokosuka.  Sasebo.  and  Kure.  At 
each  of  these  ports  there  is  an  Admiralty,  with  an  arsenal,  a 
marine  corps  and  other  provisions  necessary  for  a  naval  base. 
Besides  thpre  are  Strategrlc  Ports  at  Maizuru,  Ominato,  and 
Chinkai  (Korea). 


5.     NAVAL,   ARSENALS   AND    SHIPBUILDING 

Each  Admiralty  has  an  arsenal  provided  with  a  shipbuilding 
yard  and  possesses  a  dry  dock  for  accommodating  large  warships. 
The  Yokosuka  and  Kure  Arsenals  have  each  two  cradles,  one 
capable  of  taking  in  supcrdreadnoughts  of  over  40,000  tons,  but 
the  Sasebo  and  Maizuru  Arsenals  are  provided  only  with  one 
cradle  for  building  cruisers  and  lesser  ships.  Besides  the  above 
there  are  private  establishments  approved  by  the  Navy.  They 
are  the  Mitsubishi  Shipyard  at  Nagasaki,  Kawasaki  Shipyard 
at  Kobe  and  six  others.  The  first  two  have  capacity  of  building 
supcrdreadnoughts. 

The  first  warship  built  in  Japan  was  the  Seiki  of  870  tons 
launched  at  Yokosuka  in  1875.  Till  1908  the  largest  warship 
constructed  at  home  was  the  cruiser  Hashidate  of  4,228  tons. 
'The  improvement  effected  since  that  time  is  demonstrated  by  the 
building  of  the  battleships  Kurama  (14,^600  tons)  and  Satsuma 
(19.300  tons)  in  1909.  The  launching  in  Oct.  1910  at  Yokosuka 
of  the  Kawachi  (20,800  tons),  the  first  dreadnought  attempted  aft 
home,  marks  another  stage  In  the  progress  of  naval  architecture 
in  Japan. 

Supply  of  Building   Materials  at  Home 

Japan  is  almost  self-dependent  as  regards  materials  for  war 
Implements.  Armor  plates,  rails,  etc.  are  now  turned  out  to  the 
extent  of  about  190,000  tons  a  year  at  the  Imperial  Iron  Works 
at  Yawata,  Kyushu,  the  plates  being  also  produced  at  the  Naval 
Yard  belonging  to  the  Kure  Admiralty.  A  steel  works  estab- 
lished in  1908  at  Muroran,  Hokkaido,  as  a  joint  undertaking  of 
the  Hokkaido  Colliery  and  Steamship  Co.  and  Armstrong  and 
Vick^rs,  with  the,,  countenance  of  the  Navy,  is  devoted  to  cast- 
ing guns  and  some  commercial  products. 

In  wood  Siamese,  teak  and  Oregon  pine  are  used,  for  decks. 
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while  forelgrn  oaks,  mapl«s»  etc.  are  used  for  decoratiye  iwiti. 
'*Keyakl"  (Obellcea  serrata  makino)  erroneously  known  as  Japwi- 
%me  "Zelkowa"  oaks,  etc.  alse  serve  for  the  latter  purpose. 

6.     PSRSONNSL.  OF  THE  SERVICE2 

OfHcers. — ^Besides  the  executive  ofRoeni  there  are  In  the  cItU 
branch  ensineers,  surireoas,  pharmacists,  hydrogrrapliers  and 
construction,  mechanical  and  ordnance  officers.  The  executive 
officers,  engineers,  surgreons  and  paymasters  are  trained  respec- 
tively at  the  Naval  Collesre,  Engineering  College,  Surgery 
School  and  Paymasters  School.  The  other  non-combatant  officers 
are  appointed  from  among  the  candidates  who  should  be  grad- 
uates of  universities  or  other  schools  of  similar  grade. 

Petty  and  Warrant  Officers. — The  first  are  appointed  by 
selection  from  among  the  1st  cla.ss  seamen,  and  are  of  1st  to  3rd 
classes,  while  for  the  second  the  1st  class  petty  officers  are 
eligible.  Warrant  officers  of  meritorious  active  service  of  not 
less  than  5  years  may  be  commissioned  and  gradually  promoted 
as  special  service  officers  to  the  rank  of  Liieut.-Commander  or 
even  higher. 

Officers  and  Men  of  the  Service 

The  personnel  of  the  service  for  the  four  years  ending  Dec. 
1925  was  as  follows: — 

Active  BeF«rf«  R«F«r»» 

Tear  henrtoe  vlst  iSiid  Tt^tl 

1922  71,961  12.658  12,664  97,176 

1923  72.470  31,827  15.274  119.571 

1924  71,777  81,827  15.274  119.671 

1925  73,880  30,366  12.849  117.095 

Those  on  the  active  list  numbered  as  follows  at  the  end  of 
1925:— 

AcU%e  R»«r  0      Snd  R««rv«     Total 

Adm.  to  Rear-Adm.  and  ranking 

officers    93  185  60  8S8 

Captains  to  Lieut. -Commanders 

and  ranking  officers .* 1,726  827  181  3.784 

Lieutenants  to  2nd  Sub-Lieute- 
nants and  ranking  officers 1,677  198  60  1,935 

Special  serviee  officers 1.146  .         451  212  1,810 

Warrant  officers   1.504  338  83  1,926 

Petty  officers 16,338  11,296  —  27,684 

Midshipmen    120  —  —  120 

Bluejackets   50,786  17,020  12,253  80.109 

Cadets  at  schools 490  —  —  490 

Total    73.880  30.366  12,849  117.096 

Volunteers  and  Conscripts 

In  the  Navy  thd  volunteer  service  Is  supplemented  by  con- 
scription. The  annual  enlistment  of  men  makes  the  following 
record  for  the  five  years  ending  December  192St-~ 
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Y«ir  Oomcrlfto 

1922  4,S8&  6.430 

1923  e,S70  4.0W 

1924  «,626  5,549 

1926  6,740  5,166 

1926  7,050  5.789 

Limitation  of  Armaments  and  Elimination  of  Officart 

The  elimination  of  offlQers  in  accordance  to  the  Limitation 
of  Armaments  was  berun  in  Aug.  '22  and  completed  in  Mar.  '24. 
The  total  ellminaled  was  as  follows: 

Fun  Admirals   8  Vice-Admirals    68 

Rear  Admirals    99  Captains    290 

Comfnandera     262  Lleut.-Com 171 

Lieutenants    116  Sub-Lieutenants     48 


Total     1.040 


At  the  same  time  warrant  and  ranklner  officers  were  reduced 
by  over  700  and  petty  officers  and  seamen  by  over  13.000. 

Naval  OfRcers'  Promotion 

Promotion  by  selection  Is  the  rule  in  the  Japanese  Navy. 
Candidates  for  special  promotion  are  selected  at  the  conference 
of  the  Admirals'  Council.  The  time-limit  for  promotion  is  re- 
duced to  one  half  in  time  of  war.  The  regular  course  of  pro- 
motion for  Junior  officers  is  as  follows. — Midshipmen,  over  one 
year's  service  in  a  training  ship;  2nd  Sub-Lnts.  over  one  year's 
service;  Ist  Sub-Lnts.  over  18  months  of  which  six  months  in 
Torpedo  or  Gunnery  School;  Lnts.  of  over  4  years  in  the  service 
are  promoted  to  Lieut. -Commanders. 

Special  service  1st  Sid^-Lnts*  over  two  years'  service;  Spe- 
cial service  2nd  Sub-Lnts,  over  three  years'  service;  Special  ser- 
jylce  Lieutenants  (combatants,  engineers  and  paymasters)  may 
be  promoted  to  Lieut.-Commander  by  special  appointment. 

Co mmandcps.— Lieut. -Commanders  of  over  two  years*  service. 

Captains.— Commanders  of  over  two  years*  service. 

Rear- Admirals. — Captains  of  over  two  years*  service. 

Vice-Admirals. — Rear-Admirals  of  over  three  years'  service. 

Admiralr-^^Vice-Admirals  wh )  have  seen  much  actual  ser- 
vice or  of  special  merits  are  promoted  by  Imperial  order. 

N.  B. — ^Ist  class  warrant  officer  or  equivalent  of  over  6  years 
in  the  service  may  be  promoted  to  1st  Lieutenant  or  equivalent. 

Age  Limit  of  Officers  in  Active  Service 

.    Fleet  Admiral ^ Ko   Jimit 

Admiral    66 

Han-CotahBttBot  Vice-Admlral  62 

Vice-Admiral   60 

' '  Rear-Adfailral  &  Non- Combatant  Rear-Adtnlral...  58 

Non-Combatant  Captain i . « . . .' ^ . « . . . .  64 
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Captain  &  Bnglneer  Captain 52 

Non-Combatant  Commander 50 

Commander  &  Engrlneer  Commander 48 

Non-Combatant  Lieut. -Commander 47 

Lieut. -Commander  &  Engrlneer  Ueut.-Com 45 

Non-Combatant  Lieutenant  44 

Lieutenant  and  Engineer  Lieutenant 43 

Sub. -Lieutenant  (Non-Combatant,  1st  &  2nd) 40 

Sub.-Lieut.  &  Engr.. Sub. -Lieut.   (Ist  &  2nd) 38 

7.     NAVAL  EDUCATION 

The  eigrht  educational  Institutions  are  the  Naval  Staff  Col- 
lege, Naval  College  (or  Cadets  School),  Engineering  College,  Tor<» 
pedo  School,  Gunnery  School,  Artlfioers  School,  Paymaster  School 
and  Surgery  School,  all  thoroughly  recast  after  the  European 
War.    In  1921  the  Submarine  School  was  established  at  Kure. 


Latoat   Statistics   (1928) 

SUIT 

Naval  Staff  College 108 

Naval   College    49 

Naval  Engineering  College 50 

Surgery  School   15 

Paymaster  School  51 

Gunnery   School    32 

Torpedo  School   38 

Submarine  School 17 


8.     THE  IMPERIAL  FLEETS 

The  Standing   Fleets 

The  standing  fleets  as  reorganized  on  Nov.  30,  1926,  consist 
of  the  following: 
Ist  Squadron  (Commander-in-Chief  Adm.  K.  Kato): 

1st  Battle  Squadron  (Com.  Adm.  Kato) — Nagato,  Mutsu,  Ise 

&  Hyuga. 
2nd  Battle  Squadron. — 
3rd    Battle     Squadron     (Com.     Rear-Adm.    N.    Omlnato) — 

Abukuma,  Kinu  &  Kuma. 
1st  Torpedo  Battle  Squadron  (Com.  Rear-Adm.  I.  Okamoto) 

— Tatsuta  &  15  destroyers. 
Ist  Submarine  Battle  Squadron  (Com.  Rear-Adm.  H.  TuJD— 

Yura,  Jungei  &  9  submarines. 
2nd     Squadron     (CommaDder-in-Chief    Vice-Adm.    K.     Otanl): 
4th  Battle  Squadron  (Vice-Adm.  Yoshikawa) — ^Kongo  &  Hiyei. 
6th    Battle    Squadron    (Com.    Vice-Adm.    K.    Haira)— Kafco, 

Furutaka,  Jintsu  &  Naka, 
3nd  Torpedo  Bat   Squadron   (Com.  Rear-Adm.   A.  Tachi) — 

Yubarl  &  18  destroyers. 
2nd  Submarine  Bat.  Squadron  (Com.  Rear-Adm.  S,  Shigeoka) 

— Chogei  &  8  submarines. 
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123 
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1st  Ovenea  Squadron  (Com.  Rear*Adm.  H.  Ukawa) — ^Tone,  Ataka, 
FuBhiml,  Sumida,  Saera,  Seta,  Katata,  Hira,  Hodzu, 
Hirado  &  4  destroyers. 

2nd  Oversea  Squadron   (Com.  Rear-Adm.  K.  Mukoda). 

1st  Tender  Squadron  (Com.  liear-Adm.  S.  Takahashi) — Flasehip 
Aka«t 

Trafnitt^r  Squadron   (Com.   Vice-Adm.   S.   KobayashD-^Ianimo   & 
Takumo. 

Classification  of  the  Ships 

According:  to  the  newly  arranged  classification  in  1924  the 
ships  are  subdivided  into:^-(l)  Battleships;  (2)  Battle  cruisers; 
(S)  1st  class  cruisers  (displacement  over  7,000  tons);  (4)  2nd 
class  cruisers  (displacement  under  7,000  tons);  (S)  1st  class  coast 
defence  ships  (displacement  over  7,000  tons);  (6)  2nd  class  coast 
defence  ships  (displacement  under  7,000  tons);  (7)  1st  class  gun- 
boats (displacement  over  800  tons);  (8)  2nd  class  gunboats  (dis- 
placement under  800  tons);  (9)  1st  class  destroyers  (displacement 
over  1,000  tons);  (10)  2nd  class  destroyers  (displacement  600- 
1,000  tons);  (11)  1st  class  submarines  (displacement  over  1,000 
tons);  (12)  2nd  class  submarines  (displacement  600-1,000  tons); 
(13)  8rd  class  submarines  (displacement  under  500  tons);  (14) 
Seaplane  carriers;  (16)  mine-layers;  (16)  mine  sweepers;  (17> 
torpedo  carriers;    (18)  special  service  Ships;  etc. 

Torpedo  boats  were  abolished  In  1924  and  all  dismantled 
and  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of. 


Warships,  Destroyers,  Special  Service  Ships,  etc 
Extant  on   Aug.  31,  '28) 

Ho.  Tonnace 

BatUeehips    6  191.320 

Battle-cruisers    4  110.000 

1st  class  cruisers 8  ^9.000 

2nd  class  cruisers 21  106,766 

Seaplane  carriers   4  71.675 

Torpedo  carriers   4  •28^780 

Hine  layers  3  18,635 

1st  class  defence  Ships 7  74,033 

2nd  class  defence  Ships 2  7,336 

1st  class  gun-boats 2  .  .  2,070 

2nd  class  gun-boats 9  .3,308 

(Total 70  683.878) 

1st  dasa  destroyers ;.    66  73,485 

2nd  class  destroyers 50 .  40,490 

(Total    j:  106  .     113.97fr> 

Mine  sweepers  , 24  11„056 

.,     .Submarines    « 78..  71,836 

Besides,  there  are  28  special  service  ships  Including  3  training 
ships,  1  target  boat,  3  surveying  ships,  18  transports  and  1  ice- 
breaker. 
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LIST  OF  WARSHIPS  (August  31,  IMS) 


t 

I       ill 

Fuso    30,600 

Yamashiro     30.600 

Ise    31,260 

Hyugra   31,260 

Nagato    33.800 

Mutsu    33,800 

Hlyel    .27.500 

Kongo  ....  .27,500 
Kirlahima  ..27.600 
Haruna 27,500 


Kako    7.100 

Funitaka    . .    „ 
Knukasa    ...      „ 

Aoba    , 

Myoko    10^000 

Nachi     „ 

Ashigara    ...       ,. 

Haguro , 

Atago    . . „ 

Takao    •....,       „ 
Chokai     , 


Battle 

8hip9 

.      c 

ja 

•3    ^ 

^ 

rs 

|| 

1 

fe 

111 

III 

h 

h5 

lt«; 

kl^ 

II 

630 

lftl4 

22.6 

6 

U     ' 

ZHIZU 

8cin.(  4  ) 

430 

1915 

22.5 

6 

28 

n 

»t 

640 

1916 

23.0 

6 

28 

ft 

640 

1917 

23.0 

6 

28 

■# 

660 

1919 

23.0 

8' 

30 

40(8); 

•• 

660 

1920 

23.0 

8 

30 

- 

M 

BattJ«  CruiMTs 

653 

1912 

27.5 

7 

27 

36(8). 

&(4) 

653 

1912 

27.5 

•» 

ft 

»►        w 

W           f* 

653 

1913 

27.5 

»♦ 

ff»           w 

**      ■•» 

653 

1913 

2/.5 

First  Class  Cruisers 
580       1926       33.0     12       14       20(6):       8(4) 


1926  ..  .,  „ 

1927  "  I  " 
M         1927  „          „  pf 

580       1928  ^,          ,.  ^ 

»•             »•  »»          i»  It 

(in  course  of  construction) 

"K  9*             n             U  *t  ) 

\  I*              It               w  *f  f 

Second  Class  Cruisers 


18(10);    12(4) 


Tone    

4,100 

360 

1907 

23.0 

3 

.16 

16(2); 

W  (10) 

Chikuma   ... 

4,950 

440 

1911 

26.0 

•1 

^, 

t  (*); 

«  .1 

Hirado    w.... 

>t 

„ 

„ 

„ 

>• 

tt     ft 

•t         II 

Yahaart   

t> 

„ 

It 

tt 

„ 

*f 

I*     •• 

•1       II 

Tatsnta    .... 

3,500 

t» 

1918 

31.0 

6 

18 

14  <  4): 

8(1) 

Tenryu 

>* 

„ 

„ 

tt 

,, 

»» 

St         *• 

II      II 

Kuma  • 

5,500 

500 

1919 

33.0 

8 

15 

14(7): 

♦1      II 

Tamu  • 

M 

II 

1920 

ff 

,, 

,■ 

»•      »♦ 

8(2) 

Kitakaml    .. 

f* 

„ 

•1 

•  tt 

„ 

»» 

"    „     .t 

»i      II 
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If 

»t 

■tt 

•tt 

rt 

»• 
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II      11 

Kiso    

tf 

tf 

ft 

tt 

tt 

•1 

*i      II 

Yi      tt 
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It 

1921 

It 

■»»  • 
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II      II 

II      II 

Natorl    

ft 

II 

1922 

•tt  • 
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„ 

It        rt 
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Isuzu    

t» 

tf 

1921 
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tr 
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II      tl 
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If 

ft 

1^22 
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ft      ff 
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ft 

tt 

M 
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■ii 

f, 

tt        tt 

•1      ft 

Abulcuina    .. 

ft 

99 

1923 

'      »• 

It ' 

•   »^ 

M         "tf 

ft        n 

Yul^ari  

2,100 

,435 

■  *», 

M 

•t 

|^ 

„  18); 

II        ft 

Sondai  *.... 

5.595 

500 

^ 

•# 

8 

15 

...{1); 

8C2) 

Naka    ...... 

»» 

>t 

1925 

,. 

tt 

M 
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Jintsu    
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AMERia    9.88S 

Takumo  .... ff.735 

Astima    ........  9,426 

Iwate   9.826 

Izutno    9.826 

Nlirshln    7,700 

Kasuga 7,700 
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First  Ch»8  Coaat  0«fene«  ShUls. 


H9 


bmnebed 

(knoti> 

1898 
1899 

21.25 
20.00 

1900 
1903 

20.75 
20.75 
20.00 
20.40 

Mftin 
ArmfliMnt 


20cm.  (4);      8cm.(  1 ) 


20cm.  (4);      8cm.(l) 
25cm.  (1);      8cm.(l) 


Second  C1«m  Coast  Defence  Ships 


(tmis  t    cbed  (knots  >  ment 


Tsu- 


shima M30  1902  20  15(6);  8(1)  | 


mme  (trtiw     chert    kiKts     Armt 

i  Manshu    3,916  1901  17     8cm.  (2) 


Sea- Plane  Carriers 


Akaffi 

28,1001925  28.5  20(10);  12(12) 
Kaga 

28,100  1928  23.0  20(10) ;  12(12) 


Waka- 

mlya  5.875  1901  11     8(3) 
Hoeho    9,500  1921  25  14(4);  8(2> 


Y^)do 


First  Class  Gunboats 
1^250  1907  22  12cm.(2)  I  Ataka  820  1922  16  12cm.(2> 


Second  Class  Gunboats 


Ul!  620  1903  13     8cm.  (4) 

Sumlda  126     „      „     6cm.  (2) 

Fushimi  180  1906  14 

Toba  250  1911  15     8cm.(2) 

Sa«;a  780  1912    „   12cm.(l) 


Hlra 
Hozu 
Seta 
Katada 


338  1923  16     8cm.  (2> 


First  Class  Destroyers 


DbTltcement 

When 

MMoe 

tons         lauiiclicrt 

Amatsukaze    . 

....1.227 

1916 

Isokaze    

»t 

It 

Hamakaze    . . 

»» 

ft 

Tokltsukaze    . 

Umikaze    

1,150 

1910 

Yamakaze   ... 

1911 

Urakaze  

....    907 

191? 

Ekaze    

....1.300 

1917 

Tanikase   

....1.300 

1918 

Minekaze    ... 

1,345 

1919 

Bawakaae    . . . 

....     „ 

»♦ 

Okikaze    

....        rt 

,, 

Shimakaze    . . 

....        (, 

1920 

Dlsp1«riin«nt      When 
Htme  t<*im  Uiinrhed 

Yakaze    1,345  1920 

Hakaze ^  n 

Nadakaze    •• 

Akikaze    ,  „ 

Shiokaze    » 

Taohikaze 1921 

Hokaze   ,.  ,. 

Yukaze     

Ncnnakaze 1922 

N^okaze   1,345  1921 

Namlkft«e 1922 

Kamikaae    1,400  1^22 

Asakase   ,. 
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Harukaze    1,400 

Matsukaze     , 

Hatakaze , 

Olte   „ 

Hayate   „ 

Asanas    , 

Yuna^i    

Mutsuki     M45 

KIsaragi    ,. 

Yayol    „ 

Uzuki    , 

Satsuki     

Minazukl     , 

Fumizuki     ,. 

Nagatsuki     „ 


1922 

Klkuzukl    .... 

....1,445 

193S 

1923 

Mikazuki   .... 

•    .  a  .           (, 

1924 

Mochlzuki   ... 

.  .   .   .           „ 

1M7 

Yuzuki    

1,445 

M 

1925 

Pubukl    

1924 

Shlrajrukl    . . . 

..,.1,700 

1928 

" 

HatBuyukl     . . 
Misrukl    

•  •  •  •     •• 

»» 

1925 

Murakumo    . . 

•  •  •  •     »» 

»• 

„ 

Shinonome    . . 

. . . .     ^ 

•• 

»• 

CJsugumo    . . . 

. . . .     „ 

fft 

„ 

Shlrakumo    . . 

. . . .     „ 

^^ 

»» 

Isonaml    

vt 

1926 

Uranaml    

^, 

«, 

Ayanami    

....     „ 

t» 

Second  Class  Destroyers 


Dlimlacflment  When 
Name  OaoB)      lanncbed 

Sakura    600  1911 

Tachibana    1912 

Matsu    665  1915 

Kashiwa    „  „ 

ECaba    '  „ 

Sakaki    „  „ 

Kayede     „  „ 

Kusunoki    „  M 

Ume     „  „ 

Katsura    „  „ 

Kiri     

Sugi     

Kashi    835  1916 

Hinoki    

Momo    M 

Yanagl    1917 

Enokl    850  1918 

Keyakl    „  „ 

MakI    ...' 1917 

Tsubakl    „  1918 

Kuwa „  ,. 

Nara    „  1918 

Kaya   1919 

Momi     M  .. 

Tako    „  „ 


DliiplaeMMiit 
Name  Cunm        h 

Nashl     850 

Nir©     ^ 

Kakl     , 

Kuri    

Tsuga    

Kiku     ...'. 

Susuki    ,« 

Awoi    , 

Hagl    ,. 

Fuji    „ 

Tsuta    

Ashi     

Hlshl    

Hasu    „ 

Tade    „ 

Tomogl     „ 

Sumire    , 

Wakatako    900 

KuretakD 

.\sagao     

Puyo    

Sanaye   

Sawarabi     

Yu>?ao     , 

Karukaya    


1919 


1920 


1921 
1920 


1921 


1922 

19*21 
1922 


1923 


Mine  Layers 


Ws'lnoe- 
mef't 
Name  <  to  h 

Tokiwa   9,886 

Aso     7,800 

.Shorikl    2.000 


T«nirtb    When 
ftet     laa  4±e4 


40S 
426 
240 


X89S 


1916 


Unmlml  Armor  at 
g|)eed   w  tor  Una 
(.knots        tbbt  atmament 

21.25      24    20cm.(4);    «cm.(  1) 

22  22    15cm.(8);    „ 

13  18    12cin.(S) 
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Special  8«i^viee  Ships 

INiiplAce-  Nwnfnfll   Ammr  at 

iMiit   Ijangth     WiMn      siead   watw  line      Mufn 
^tons      fcet)    louodicd   kntits)      CAei^        anuameat 

—  400        1899       —  —  ^ 

—  400        1898       —  —  -^ 

—  374       1896       18U       —  — 
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Setteu    . . 


Target  iShip 
—      500      1911       — . 


Yamato    1,S02 

Matsuye    2.650 

Koahti   2.270 


Surveying  Ships 

201       1885       14 

287       1888  — 

262       1904  10.8 


15  8cm.  (4) 
14  ecm.(2) 
12         8cm.(2) 


Transports 


Takasaki   ....  5.987 

Seito    8,200 

TsuruglBakl...   1.970 
Sunosakl    ....  9.800 

Muroto   8,751 

^ojima „ 

Notoro    16.400 

Shlretoko    ...      ,. 

Yerimo „ 

Sata 

Tsurumi   » 

Sblriya 

Iro    „ 

Kamul   19.500 

Ondo     ........15.400 

Hayatomo   ...      .. 

Naruto    15.400 

Mamiya    17,500 


376 

1902 

10 

15 

8cm.  (2) 

241 

1906 

^, 

21 

„ 

210 

1917 

9 

14 

»f 

400 

1918 

14 

23 

12om.(2);  8cm. (2> 

345 

1918 

12Mi 

»» 

12cm.  (2) 

M 

1910 

»» 

,, 

>• 

456 

1920 

12 

26 

12cm.  (2) 

t» 

M 

n 

t» 

M 

M 

»» 

„ 

»» 

•1 

W 

»» 

•* 

t* 

14cm.(2) 

•» 

1921 

t» 

>r 

»• 

»• 

.. 

H 

,. 

Jt 

»» 

1922 

„ 

., 

M 

496 

^^ 

15 

28 

tl 

455 

- 

12 

26 

«P 

455 

19*23 

12' 

26 

14cm.  (2) 

475 

»» 

14 

28 

„ 

Otomari 


Ice  Breaker 

:,830       200       1921       13 


8cm.  (1) 


Torpedo   Carriers 


Dl9pl'*oep    Lf»nn-    speed    Mnin 
l^Rine        io«ilt      chad  C^nota)  ann't 

Kan- 

zaki     10.600  1896     ^  8cm.  (1) 
Koma- 

hash!     1.280  1913  13.9  8cm.  (2) 


Dliip1«<co-  L"n'^    Wpcad    Main 

Name       meiU  cbed  (l^noU)  orm'i 

Tunffei    8,500  1923  16.0  14cm.(4> 

Chogei         „  1924    „ 
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The  Navy  possesses  58  submarines  at  present.  Of  these,  10 
(3rd  class  boats)  are  of  smaller  type  (below  600  tons),  and  used 
for  training:  purpose:  45  (2nd  class  boats)  are  of  650  to  1,000  tons 
and  the  rest  ttst  class  boats)  over  1,400.  All  future  xmes  wiT!  be 
over  1.000  tons. 

SECTION    III— AVIATION 

1.     MILITARY    AVIATION 

Two  officers  who  were  trained  in  fYance  and  returned  home 
In  1911  were  the  first  airmen*  in  Japan,  followed  by  two  others 
in  1912  and  three  in  1913.  In  1919,  an  aviation  section  was  creat- 
ed in  the  War  Office  and  the  first  military  aviation  school  was 
opened  at  Tokorozawa,  near  Tokyo,  in  January,  '20!,  to.  give  traiixt- 
in£r  in  the  first  year  to  about  100  students  including,  both  com- 
missioned and  non-commissioned  officers,  besides  admitting  a 
few  civilians.  In  1922,  two  military  aviation  schools  were  newly 
established,  one  at  Shimoshldzu  (Chiba  Prefect.)  and  the  other 
at  Akeno  (Miye  Prefect.)  Since  1917  the  Army  has  yearly  bought 
powerful  machines  from  Europe,  while  at  the  same  time  efforts 
were  made  to  produce  them  at  home,  with  the  result  that  ma* 
chines  of  excellent  make  are  now  produced  at  government  and 
private  factories. 

Japan  sent  an  aviation  mission  to  the  Italian  front  <Aurtng 
the  European  war  in  August,  1918,  it  coBsistlng  of  22  offisers  (1 
died  there)  and  over  70  artisans.  They  returned  home  In  Aotgust, 
1919.  Equally  noteworthy  was  the  arrival  in  February,  *1S,  of 
some  60  French  army  aviators  including  17  officers  hea4ed  by 
Col.  Faure,  for  giving  training  to  Japanese  aviators.  Anotber 
noteworthy  fact  was  the  participation  with  marked  success  of 
the  aviators  of  the  army  and  navy  in  the  Tsingtao  campaign  of 
1914. 

On  June  1,  '25,  the  military  aviation  corps  were  made  Inde- 
pendent on  equal  footing  as  infantry,  cavalry,  field  artillery,  etc., 
and  at  the  same  time  each  air  battalion  was  reorganized  Into 
an  air  regiment.  Simultaneously  with  the  independence  of  the 
air  force  two  bombing  regiments  were  newly  added  to  the  ex* 
tant  force. 

Flying  Regiments.— The  military  air  force  consists  at  present 
of  8  flying  regiments  (consisting  of  11  reconnoitring,  6 
fighting  and  2  bombing  companies)  and  one  balloon  corps, 
organized  with  8,500  officers  and  men  and  equipped  with  500 
standing  machines.  The  headquarters  of  the  fiylng  regiments  are 
located  as  follows: 

1st  Regiment  (2  air  compani(^s)  and  2nd  Regiment  (2  air 
compani^^R)  at  Kagamigahara,  Gifu  Prefecture. 

8rd  Regiment  (3  air  companies)  at  Yokalchl, '  Shiga  Prefec- 
ture. 

4th  Regiment  (3  air  companies)  at  Tachlaral,  Fukuoka  Pre- 
fecture. 
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5th  Regiment  (8  air  oompanicsH  at  Taohikawa,  near  Tokyo. 

6th  Regiment  (8  alp  oompanlee)  at  Heijo  (Piniryang),  Chosen. 

7th  Regiment  (1  air  company)  at  HMOfiaoiiatoUte  Shiauokai 
f*refecture. 

8th  Regiment  (1  adr  company >  al  Koshun,  Tai^waR  CFormosay. 

Balloon  Corps  (1  company)  at  'VsHgamura,  Chiba  Pretfeeture. 

At  Heijo,  necessary  equipmentsi  w^re  oompletod  !a  1921  at 
an  ontlay  of  ¥2,500,000  and  tiie  regiment  was  brought  to  full 
strength  by  the  end  of  1925. 

Expansion  of  Air  Force. — To  strengthen  the  air  force  to  thA 
status  compajiable  to'  that  of  the  Western  powers,,  the  Army 
authorities  drew  up  iii '  1925  an  expansion  program  which  was 
put  into  execution  the  following  year.  The  expansion  prograjn 
iBVolves  the  creation  of  *  1  bombing  battalion,  1  reconnoitring 
battalion  and  X  flglitihg  battalion,  each  consisting  of  3  com- 
panies, as  the  first  'period  expansion  'work.  On  principle,  on© 
air  battalion  is  organized  with  3  companies  in  ordinary  time, 
each  company  being  equipped  with  12  machines  for  a  fighting 
corps  and  9  machines  for  reeonnoltrfng.  The  1st  regiment 
(Kagamigahara),  4th  regiment  (Tachiarai),  5th  regiment  (Tachi- 
kawa)  and  7th  regriment  (Hamamatsu)  are  to  be  increased  to 
4  Qompajiies  each,  anjd  1  company  is  to  be  added  to  8th  regiment 
at  Koshun  (Formosa).  Similarly  the  balloon  corps  will  have  I 
additional  company.  On  the  completion  of  the  expansion  pro- 
gAm  the  Army  air  force  will  come  to  have  26  companies  (11 
reconBjoitriBg»  11  fighting  and  4  bombing)  with  800  standing 
machines  and  a  personnel  of  6,000  ofllcers  and  men. 

In  1927  a  seotioa  of  Army  flight  officers  received  spedftl 
training*  in  bombins  pvactlce  at  Akenogahara  aerodrome  under 
a  French  expert  who  gave  them  training  for  6  months  from 
November  till  March  of  the  following  year. 


Mititary  Aviation  and  Aeeidents 


The  Army  Aviation  Board  has  published  the  following  figures 
showing  the  aviation  record  during  the  years  1924-25,  No.  of 
fliers  being  counted  on  the  basis  of  one  flier  one  cruise  as  one. 

1985  19S4 

64,825 

18,156 

93.123 

9 

7 

63 
54 
67 

4a 


No.  of  cruise   67.199 

Hours  of  flight  20.848 

No.  of  fliers   97.S80 

6' 
13 
79 
46 
35 
59 


No.  of  killed   

No-  of  Injured 

Machine   damaged    |  Serioua  . 

I  Slight    .. 

Motor  damaged    (  ?f5*.^"^ 


SUght 


The  pevcettta«*  o<  accldMiter  l9  worked'  out  thus: — 
Caaualty  pec  10^000  cruises. 


hours. 


killed  . 
injured 
killed  . 
injured 


a.86 
1.93 
2.87 
6.24 


1.31 
1.17 
4.96 
3.86 
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killed    0.61  0.97 

injured    1.35  0.75 


fliers. ..  j 


No.  of  cruise  per  1  casualty,  f  ,   ,       ^  ^  ,^„  ^  ^„« 

X  injured    5,169  9.8S2 


killed    11,167  7,647 

casualty    \  injured    1,603  2.594 

No.  of  fliers  iper  1  casualty.   (  ^"®<^    ^^'^^^  ^^'^^^ 


No.   of   flying   hours   per   If  killed    3,474  2,017 

{  injured   7.529  13,303 

No.   of  accidents  per  10,000   f  Serious 11.76  9.15 

cruises:    Machines   (.  Slight    6.85  8.14 

No.  of  accidents  per  10,000  |  Serious   4.76  8.42 

cruises:    Motors    \  Slight    8.78  6.68 

No.   of  accidents  per  10,000  f  Serious   47.90  34.69 

hours  flight:   Machines...  t  Slight    22.07  30.84 

No.  of  ixcidents  per  10,000  f  Serious   16.79  31.89 

hours  flight:    Motors {  Slight    28.29  25.34 


2.     NAVAL   AVIATION 

Naval  aviation  in  Japan  dates  from  1912  when  our  officers 
trained  in  France  and  America  returned  home.  It  was  not  long 
before  a  training  ground  was  established  at  Oppama  near  Yoko- 
suka  and  an  experimental  course  was  started.  From  1912  ^1 
1917,  the  sum  yearly  disbursed  for  this  service  amounted  to 
¥3-400,000,  to  increase  in  1918  to  ¥1  million  and  to  ¥2  millions 
in  1919,  the  total  aggregating  ¥5,800,000  in  ten  years.  A  new 
expansion  program  decided  in  1920  was  completed  by  MEirch, 
1923,  bringing  the  strength  of  the  existing  naval  air  force  up  as 
follows: 

Yokosuka    f   ^  A^^ets  of  sea-planes,  48  machines, 

*    *    I       1  tender  squadron. 

Kasumlgaura    T   2^    fleets    of    sea-planes,    20    ma- 

I       chines,  1  zeppelin  corps. 
Sasebo    ^  fleet.  4  machines. 


Expansion    Program 

Further  increase  in  the  strength  of  the  respective  forces 
as  follows  by  1927  has  had  its  completion  postponed  for  one 
year  owing  to  the  earthquake: 

Kasumlgaura 7 "fleets  (56  machines)  and  1  zeppelin  corps 

(2  ships). 

Yokosuka 5  fleets  (40  machines)  and  1  balloon  corps. 

Sasebo 3  fleets   (24  machines). 

Omura 2  fleets  (16  machines). 

Total  17  fleets  (136  machines)  and  1  zeppelin  corps  (2  airships). 

The  annual  allotment  for  the  up -keep  of  this  standing 
force  is  on  ordinary  account  ¥16  millions,  and  70  per  cent, 
replacement  policy  is  to  be  pursued.  The  existing  strength  of 
naval  air  force  consists  of  4  tender  ships,  13  fleets  (108 -machines), 
10  balloons  and  2  airships  these  being  apportioned  as  follows: 
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Easunodfiraura 7  fleets  <56  maohines) -and  l^zepp^in  oorpa 

(2  ships). 
YokoBuka 3  fleets  (24  machines)  and  1  baUoon  corps 

(10  balloons). 

Sasebo 1%  fleets  (12  machines). 

Hiro ^  fleets  (4  machines). 

Omura 1%  fleets  (12  machines). 

The  unit  of  1  fleet  (which  corresponds  to  1  flying  company 
of  the  Army  air  force)  being  S  machines  with  several  reserve 
machines,  the  aRno-egate  strength  of  the  Navy  air  service  as  it' 
stands  now  Is  108  machines  (excluding  reserve  machines),  200 
flight  officers  and  200  petty  oflAcers  and  privates,  that  Is.  abolit 
H  of  the  British  and  American  navies  and  about  equal  to  that 
of  France. 

The  above  is  the  existing  status  of  the  air  force  belonging 
to  the  respective  naval  stations.  Besides,  there  Is  certain 
number  of  seaplanes  carried  on  board  the  tender  ships  Akagl. 
Kaga.  Hosho  and  Wakamlya  (aggregate  tonnage  69,175  tons), 
which  belong  to  the  combined  fleet,  and  also  a  certain  number 
of  sea-planes  on  board  the  Nagato,  Mutsu  and  other  battleships, 
battle-cruisers  and  light  cruisers,  each  carrying  2  or  3  sea-planes. 

In  April  '27  an  aviation  department  was  created  In  the  Navy 
following  the  example  set  by  the  Army  as  a  step  toward  effecting 
the  expansion  of  the  Naval  air  force,  and  in  April  *28  a  tender 
squadron  was  organized  as  a  nnit  of  the  standing  fleet,  it  con- 
sisting of  the  Akagl  (flagship),  Hosho,  several  destroyers  and 
submarines. 

Further    Expansion    Scheme 

In  view  of  the  trend  of  the  times  and  the  backward  situation 
of  the  present  air  service  the  Navy  authorities  are  concentrating 
their  efforts  on  the  repletion  of  air  force,  about  20  percent 
of  the  total  naval  expenditure  being  now  devoted  to  that  object. 
They  have  formulated  a  plan  to  create  4  air  fleets  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  hence,  of  which  IV^  fleets  are  to  be  organized 
next  fiscal  year,  and  have  included  in  the  1928-9  fiscal  year's 
budget  estimate  the  air  force  outlay  totalling  ¥8^2  millions,  I.e. 
2  millions  for  the  creation  of  1^,^  air  fleets,  4%  millions  for  planes 
on  board  tender  ships  and  other  warships.  2  millions  for  effecting 
diverse  improvements  of  air  service,  maintenance,  and  other 
incidental  outlays.  On  the  voting  by  the  coming  Diet  session 
of  the  program  the  present  air  corps  at  Yokosuka  and  Sasebo 
will  be  considerably  .strengthened,  and  at  the  same  time  all 
smaller  cruisers  will  be  provided  with  one  or  two  planes. 

Besides,  the  Navy  aviation  dept.  has  decided  to  establish 
an  air  depot  at  Tateyama,  near  the  entrance  of  Tokyo  Bay,  as  a 
detachment  of  the  Yokosuka  depot,  with  a  force  consisting  of 
2  fleets  to  be  detailed  from  Yokosuka.  The  program  will  be 
realized  next  flscal  year. 

Prior  to  the  Washington  conference  the  Japanese  navy  had 
only  on3  tender  ship,  namely,  the  Hosho  (5,875  tons;  11  knots). 
Following  the  example  of  the  U.S.  navy  which  converted  the 
supply   boat   Jupiter  into   an  aeroplane   tender   ship  Japan   has 
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ocovperted  the  batttei-eralMr  Akaigf  <2e,900  tons)  and  the  ta«ei^ 

ship  Kagra  (also  26,900  tons)  lAto  tender  ships  as  the  result  of 
tlir  Washington  oofifercfnee;  The  former  was  completed  Iw  l$t9 
and  commissioned  in  '28,  while  th«  latter  has  just  received  arma- 
ments and  is  to  be  pat  to  eommissiO'ii  soon.  They  are  thtf  firt4e 
of  the  Japanese  navy,  and  though  sllgrhtly  inferior  to  the  Sfin«atogft 
of  the  U.S.  navy  in  respect  of  speed  the  Akagi  surpasses  the 
otJaer  In  point  of  the  range  of  her  hinrh  anRle  ?uns  of  whlk^h  she 
carries  twelve  12-lnchers.  The  Hosho  attid  Wakamiya  are  by  far 
smaUer  than  the  Akaicir  hut  in  the  mode  of  eonstruction  they 
possess  special  featiures  of  their  own.  The  completion  of  the 
Ka«a,  only  second  to  the  AkBgi,  la  a  powerful  addULUeii  to  the 
Japanese  navy. 

No- 3  airship  built  at  the  Rome  aeroplane  factoi^y  which  wa« 
set  up  at  Kasumiiiraura  by  5  Italian  experts  under  dtrection  of 
'  MmJor-Gen.  Umberto  Nobille,  the  noted  Italiajt  north  pol«  ex- 
plorer, was  wrecked  in  a  ipale  in  October  *37  when  a  grrand 
manoeuvre  was  held.  The  airship  was  of  the  same  design  as  the 
famous  Norjire.  A  substitute  of  the  lost  airship^  is  being  butU 
at  Yokosuka  arsenal  and  is  expeeted  to  be  completed  before  end 
of  the  current  year. 

The  Navy  aviation  is  indebted  to  the  assistance  of  the  party 
of  British  flight  officers  for  the  marked  progress  it  has  attained, 
just  as  the  Army  air  service  owes  its  development  to  the  training 
it  received  from  the  party  of  the  French  fiigrht  officers*  From 
1921  to  1922  the  British  naval  experts  led  by  Captain  Senville 
gave  thorougrh  training  at  Kasumigaura  to  our  flight  officers 
whose  efficiency  in  the  operation  has  in  consequence  made  strik- 
ing improvement. 

An  Aerodrome  on  Hachijo  Islands — The  naval  aerodrome  on 
Hachljojima,  the  largest  in  the  Izu  archipelago,  was  completed 
in  August  '27,  for  use  as  base  or  landing  spot  of  international 
air  route  In  the  trans-Paciflc  flight. 


Navy  Avfation  and  Aocrdents 

No.  of  cruise  27,231  47.6SS 

Hovrs  of  flight  - 10,461  18.229 

Nou  of  fliers  52,74»7  86,374 

killed 1.94  1.89 

injured    7.67  4.42 

killed    4.78  4.94 

Injured    20.0T  11.51 

killed    0.96  1.94 

injured    a.9S  2.44 

No.  of  cruise  per  1  casualty.  /   ^*"®<*    ^4^*  5.281 

X    Injured    1,291  3,2M 


casualty  per  10,000  cruises. 

„      hours... 

.    M  ..        „      fliers... 


No.   of  flying  hours   per  If  killed    2,092.19  9.025.24 

casualty    |   injured    498.10  8W.<> 

No.  of  fliers  per  1  casualty,  f   ^^^^    *^®^  ^'^^'^ 

1    Injured    2,512  4,11» 

1^0.  of  accidents  per  10,0W)  (    Serious   80.31  85.84 

cruise.*?:    Machines    \    Plight    206.38  358.09 
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JKo.  of  BAcMteBta  per  lOiOpO  /  Heriovfi  60.&9  £ij#3 

crulse§^   Motoni   I  3tisht   1^(.M    .  24244 

,^0.  of  aofCid^nUi  per  lOi^OOO  Y   acirioiiB 1^;60   .  ^i%0 

hQum  n\ehU  Machines...  I.  SlUrm   636.70  99M0 

Ko.  of  accidents  per  10,000  f  Serious 157.60  aSMO 

hours  flight:   Rotors I   Slight   431.7,0  631.40 

The  AgUHMi  tor  casualty  and  aceidfentB  do  n<yt  include  these 
srC  the  baHoon  .ocnrps. 


3.     CIVJIJLA^N   AVIATIOiN 

Though  datUac  dnore  than  10  years  a«ie  the  ^n-osreas  ot  eftvilian 
m^iwJAon  -wfks  very  slttw,  ctadefly  owing  to  the  scanty  support  ekr 
tended  by  the  general  public  to  this  newest  nifiSBis  s<  'ceauniuilti- 
cation  and  traasport.  The  creation  ot  the  ^A^aAlon  iHttpe^u  in 
i^Ug.  *2Q  4^TSfit  as  part  of  the  Aroay  and  n«w  under  cantval  .^f  ibfi 
Ifinister  wol  CkMiMnunieations  marks  a  new  era  in  th0  Mstory 
of  sener^  aviation  in  Japan.  So  marked  has  been  the  xakigvfiffs 
lately  made  that  It  is  steadily  emerginsr  from  the  stage  of  curio- 
sity and  amusement  to  that  of  practical  applications  and  busi- 
ness. As  a  means  -of  transport,  for  instance,  three  or  .four  .regu- 
lar flying  servloes  are  conducted  between  Tokyo  and  Osaka,  and 
tietween  the  latter  place  and  Shikokn  and  Kyushu.  The  Inter* 
aatiODid  Coniisention  pertainioer  to  Aerial  Navigation  that  ^waS 
eigned  at  Pails  in  Oct.  1919  became  effaotive  in  Japan  in  June 
1922,  and  Japan  Iseiled  in  April  '21  the  Aerial  Navigation  IjSW, 
which*  however,  was  not  enforced  till  1927. 

The  Arviy  Aviation  Board  at  first  ^controlled  both  mlUtary 
and  civiUask  ^tvlaUon,  but  with  a  view  to  develfigiins  the  latter 
which  was  ahamefuVy  baokward  owmg  to  laok  ^f  fund  it  wm 
transferred  to  the  Communtoatlon  2>epasvtmieat  in  Apcil»  '^.  •  Hor^ 
again  the  scarcity  o^  funds  jbas  atood  in  the  way  'Of  -its  pnoper 
4evelopBseat.  The  number  of  flying  rniachiff«B  iPMd  in  civdlian 
aviation  is  104  ^  existing  in  J^iesemJtor,  l^^7.  The  aopir  .pending 
scheme  to  create  two  aerial  ropt^  or  landing  statVoAS  was  ^  ia^t 
decided  in  19^5  at  an  outlay  of  ¥21,000.000  spread  oyer  a  number  of 
years.  The  proposed  main  aerial  routes  to  be  pompleted  in  19Z7-28 
are  Tokyo -Pairen  via  Chosen  and  Osaka-Shanghai  via  Fukuoka, 
while  landing  stations  (aerodromes)  are  to  be  established  at 
Tachikawa  (Tokyp),  O^aka,  ^nd  Fukuok4  (Kyu^u).  Two  piore 
air  routes,  one  to  Mukden  and  the  other  to  JQtorop  (in  the 
Kuriles)  are  contenu)lated.  Another  arrangement  adopted  by  the 
Communication  Department's  Aviation  Board  fqr  the  benefit  of 
the  civilian  aviation  is  to  grant  bounty  for  upkeep  and  repairs 
«uid  -also  loss  of  planes,  a  sum  of  ever  V90,eoo  bffihg  appropriated 
Cm*  tbs  purpese  for  ths  1026-36  fiscal  year;  me  ^bounty  mea^ul*^ 
put  Inf  operation  in  April  'QS.  '' 

The    Imperiar    Aero    A«soeiatiofi.--ts   the   first   organt«attblt 
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of  Its  kind  created  in  Japan  and  was  incorporated  In  1914.  It  to 
presided  over  by  H.H.  Prince  Kunl,  Patron,  while  Baron  Saka- 
tani  acts  as  Vice-President.  The  Association  Is  maintained  on 
donations  from  interested  public  and  subscriptions  paid  in  by 
the  members,  but  tlie  fund  at  Its  disposal  is  still  very  small. 
Among  the  notable  donations  so  far  made  there  are  ¥500,000 
from  the  Emperor,  ¥100,000  each  from  Mitsui  and  Mitsubishi 
firms  and  ¥50,000  each  from  the  Furukawa  and  Okura  companies: 
The  gift  of  ¥50,000  from  a  certain  unknown  American  gentleman 
who  entertains  great  hope  for  Japanese  aviation  should  be  noted 
also.  In  June  1919  the  Association  was  formally  admitted  into 
the  International  Aviation  Convention  and  sent  its  representatives 
to  the  general  conferences  held  at  Paris,  London,  etc.  The 
plan  of  the  Association  to  carry  out  a  trans -Pacific  flight  in 
1928  has  been  abandoned. 

Civilian  Aviators. — As  existing  in  August  '28  civilian  avia. 
tors  possessing:  Ist,  2nd  and  3rd  class  pilots  licenses  numbered 
216  (including  6  women  and  4  foreigners).  There  were  also  72 
licensed  navigators  (Int  &  2nd  class)  and  64  licensed  engineers. 

Na  of  Ko.  of  No.  of  Distnnoe  Hoori  I 

Fiien  Flifhtrt  Macbines  vkllo)  ih.) 

1922    74  2.465  25  149,628.8  1.211.14 

1923    107  4,815  51  278,766.2  2,381.18 

1924    138  7,858  53  404.920.7  2,623.81 

1926 188  11,766  67  579.249.8  4.688.28 

1926    234  14.747  82  762.853.7  6,948.64 

1927 275  17,987  86  878,230.6  7,313.03 

Training  of  Aviators. — Applicants  for  the  training  given  at  j 

the  expense  of  the  Aviation  Bureau  must  be  single  males  of  not  I 

less  than  17  and  not  more  than  20  years  of  age  and  who  pass 
first  the  physical  examination  according  to  the  Military  standard 
and  next  examination  on  scholarship.  The  latter  is  modelled 
on  the  3rd  year  course  of  the  ordinary  middle  school.  About 
21  private  aviation  training  institutes  exist  throughout  the 
country,  each  having  its  own  training  ground  or  aerodrome. 

The  Aerial  Navigation  Law  was  enforced  In  June  *27  and 
the  detailed  regulations  pertaining  to  its  operation  specify  the 
kinds  of  aviation  licenses  as  aerial  navigators,  aeroplane  (or 
hydroplane)  pilots,  airship  pilots,  balloon  pilots  (balloonists), 
aeroplane  mechanics,  etc.  About  40  licensed  aviators  under  the 
old  regulations  were  qualified  under  the  new,  while  ten  students 
trained  as  aeroplane  mechanics  at  the  Tokyo  Prefectural  Techni- 
cal School  were  for  the  first  time  granted  license  in  1927  as 
aeroplane  mechanics. 

Encouragement,  Bounty,  eto.— Besides  giving  special  prlzep 
to  winners  in  fiying  contests,  and  also  allowing,  ae  mentioned 
elsewhere,  one  time  bounty  to  those  carrying  on  regular  com* 
mercial  air  service,  in  April.  19*^3,  tlie  3ud,  prize  consisting  of 
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¥3,000  in  cash  was  awarded  to  the  SbihauEa  Sni^ineerlng  Works 
for  its  hUrh  pressure,  mafimetic  motor  and  the  1st  prize,  ¥8,000, 
to  the  Japan  Auto -car  Co.  for  Its  paints  for  coating  the  winsrs. 
Al9J  with  similar  object  of  encouraarement,  the  Army  either  sells 
at  nominal  price  or  loans  maohlnos  and  motors  useless  to  It.  In 
April,  1923,  sales  of  100  machines  and  350  motors  and  loan  of  60 
machines  and  120  motors  were  made. 

Regular  Air  Transport  Service^ — ^The  first  air  mail  service 
was  inaugurated  on  April  20,  '25,  on  the  Tokyo-Osaka  and  Osaka- 
Fukuoka  route,  the  service  held  thrice  a  week  and  is  subsidized 
by  the  grovernment.  The  Tokyo-Osaka  route  is  conducted  by 
the  Tozai  Teiki  Kokukai  of  the  Osaka  and  Tokyo  Asahi  Bhimbun 
and  the  other  by  the  apan  Air  Transport  Co.  A  thrice  week 
service  on  the  Sakai-Oita  (Kyushu)  via  Shikoku  route  is  main* 
talned  by  the  Koku  Yuso  Kenkyusho  since  '25.  A  weekly  service 
between  Tokyo  and  Sendal  was  opened  in  '26  by  the  former  and 
a  six  times  a  year  service  between  Osaka  and  Dairen  via  Seoul 
was  also  opened  the  same  year  by  the  Air  Transport  Co. 

Regular  Passenger  Carrying  Services. — The  inauguration  of 
a  regular  passenger  service  on  the  Osaka- Oita  via  Sakai,  Taka- 
matsu,  Imaharu  and  Beppu  route  by  the  Japan  Air  Transport 
Co.  of  Osaka  on  May  1,  '28,  and  a  similar  service  on  the  Osaka- 
Tokyo  and  Tokyo-Sendai  routes  by  the  Tozai  Teiki  Kokukai 
of  the  Asahi  Shlmbun  on  August  27  same  year  is  memorable  in 
the  history  of  civil  aviation  of  Japan  as  marking  the  dawn  of 
the  practical  utilization  of  aerial  navigation  for  commercial 
purpose.  The  former  is  maintained  3  times  a  week  with  7 
Hanzar  water  monoplanes  and  the  latter  also  3  times  a  week 
with  4  Dornier  machines,  the  service  on  the  Tokyo-Sendai  route 
being  held  weekly. 

The  establishment  of  the  Air  Transport  Co.  in  1928  also 
stands  out  prominent  in  the  history  of  Japanese  civilian  aviation. 
It  marks  the  advent  of  regular  commercial  stage.  The  Co.  Is 
backed  with  a  capital  of  ¥10,000,000,  and  the  Government,  besides 
guaranteeing  profit  of  8;^,  undertakes  to  grant  about  ¥20  millions 
in  eleven  years  as  subsidy. 


Manufacture  of  Aeroplanes 

Japan  has  at  present  over  30  private  factories  for  turning 
out  flying  machines  and  their  parts  and  accessories.  The  Army 
and  Navy  arsenals  also  have  a  share  In  this  work.  The  leading 
private  establishments  are  as  follows:— 

Ktfkajima  Aeroplane  Works  (ractorles  at  Ota-mAohl,  Gum- 
ma pref;  and  Oglkubo,  Tokyo). 

Mitsubishi  Aircraft  Works,  Nagoya. 

Kawasaki  Dockyards  (Hyogo  Work»)^  Hyogo,  near  Kobew 
*'     Aiehi  Watch  &  EHectricity  Indttstrtal  Co.,>  Nagoya. 
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Tok7«  tSas  ft  XlflDtEidtir  .Isdvatrlal  Co..  irlwmi-fliMiii  TMKjnft. 

Ishlkaw&Jtxnea  ▲•rcptene  Worka,  iEslillniwaltea,  TaIih^. 

Kawttbtoia  il{«raplBJift  ^Wtoidn,  lOobe. 

Ito  AeroplaAe  Wocta,  tDrnduituna.  Ofailia  pref. 

Nippon  Gakkl  Betso  Kateba,  Hamamatau,  Skizuoloa  prmL 

Fujlkura  Industrial  Co.,  Osakl-machi,  T(^lcyo. 

Tokyo  E.  C.  Industrial  C<»^  Setairaya-machl,  TokF*. 

Kikyu  SelsakiUc^  Osakl-maohi,  Tokyo. 

Fukunagra  Aeroplane  Works,  ShlKUoka-ken. 

Fujlsawa  Denkl  Kosyoaho.  Tokyo. 

Japan  Speolal  Steel  Oe^  Tokya 

Sumitomo  Copper  Wwka,  Osaka. 

Of  the  above  establistaaients,  the  first  elffht  undertake  naoMi- 
facture  of  itydnr  -machines  and  parts  and  motoi»,  while  the  M4p- 
pon  GakSd  Selzo  Kal^m  speciaUsss  in  propeUen  4Mdy  -and  the 
iMTt  three  In  alrshlns,  balloons  axid  ^aooessorles.  There  are  Alee 
lieveral  other  prtva/te  estabUshments  manufaeturiiig  inrts  of 
flyingr  machines  or  various  kinds  <if  meters  and  gauges,  eta.,  for 
use  of  aviators. 


Aviation   Activities   in  *Hecent  Years 

Picked  by  successive  visits  of  European  and  American  liria- 
tors  on  their  round-the-world-flight  since  1924,  Japanese  avlatots, 
both  military  and  civilian,  have  shown  remarkable  actlvfty  th 
1924-25.  First  to  mention  in  this  respect  was  the  successtifl 
flight  made  by  our  navy  aviators  from  Yokosuka  to  Peking  In  May 
1926.  For  Japan  this  was  a  memorable  event,  being  the  first 
sea-plane  navigation  achieved  to  foreign  land.  Far  more  am- 
bitious undertaking  in  this  field  was  the  aerial  visit  to  Europe 
across  Siberia  carried  out  by  the  enterprising  Osaka  and  Tokyo 
Asahl  In  the  latter  part  of  July,  '25.  The  two  Asahi  planes, 
Hatsukaze  and  Kochlkaze  (home  built  and  fitted  with  400 -h.p. 
Lorraine  Dietrich  engines)  piloted  by  Army  flight  officers  Abe 
and  Kawachi  respectively,  safely  reached  Moscow  in  the  latter  , 

part  of  August.  They  further  proceeded  on  their  way  and  visited 
Paris  on  September  27,  then  London  on  Oct.  12  and  Rome  Oct. 
27.  The  time  required  in  covering  9,656  kilometres  between 
SToyogi  and  Moscow  was  66  h.  30  for  the  Hatsukaze  and  67  h.  i 

Cor  the  Kochlkaze.  the  aviators  stopping  16  days  at  various  points 
«n  route.  Below  is  given  a  brief  account  of  aviation  activities  in 
1927-28:  ! 


A  PtioM  to  the  Kurfl«s.-^Two  iiyOvopftaetos  t»f  tlie  Kasunfiga- 
ura  navy  air  corps  started  on  a  trip  to  Mttrotoo  Island  <eC  ^M 
Kuriles  on  April  29,  '27.  The  program  was  to  cover  a  dlsianca 
of  1,870  »'sea  ssiles  in  6  days.  The  (planes  reached  Hitokup  4>£  the 
group  on  ttoe  4th  day.    Ia«lsinoiit  weather  4iiterfei:\i^ic;»  the  ifllert 
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tMfcH  to  ftlMUidMi  further  tnip  and  rrtuMAfl  to  KManiiffatint  on 
lf«iT  12.  tftoMitigr  3  aaars  aft  BfteHenxp. 

A  YokoAuka- Hokkaido -Maisurn  FligfaU-— Two  flying  i>oaU  of 
the  Yokosuka  navy  air  corps,  each  manned  by  a  crew  of  7, 
carried  tmt  a  long  distance  fftgrht  to  the  northern  coast  of  Hok- 
kaido on  May  7 -Id,  '27,  covering:  a  distance  t>f  over  l.tldO  mfl«8  in 
4  days.  The  boats  readied  Akkesht  via  Otnlnato  on  the  2iid  day 
and  returned  to  Yokosilka  on  the  Cfh  day. 

^«Mbo^TaJ%van  Fliglit< — TMa  was  undertaken  by  thAse  planes 
«f  the  -SaM&kfo  naval  «k>  corps  Jmae  27 — July  2,  *27«  ««9#r^v 
«  <di*tanoe  af  aver  2,dM  nttea  la  -6  days. 

A  Tokoaiika-Botifii  PKglit.-^This  was  the  first  ntm^^top^ing 
<Hg^t  'between  the  main  Island  and  the  Bonins  sncoeflsfnll!! 
aacBlad  ant  hy  two  kyteevlanaa  oC  the  Oppaoia  navy  air  coriMi 
4m  J^iklr  U.  '27,  the  ^ttstaaoe  aC  626  «ea  miles  in  7  ^  44^  aa.,  4.e. 
at  the  apeed  o<  SB  milOB  per  howr.  The  achleveaient  was  of  «rreat 
strateRio  value. 

Paaaeacer  Cmrvfimu  Planes. — 3  jpaaseneer  carryinc  I>omier 
planes  <Co«nc't  t^ve)  *Mllt  «,t  'the  Kaganricabawt  aeroplane  factory 
of  the  Kawasaki  Ship  Tairds  for  the  Aaadii  Shteihaa  were  cam- 
pleted  and  one  4rf  •^eau  «acce8af«Hir  ^ade  a  trial  ftlcht  in  2  h. 
26  m.  on  .^iF  8.  '2/7,  <between  KasanciigaiMra  aaid  Tokyo. 
fiM  kHoanetpes.  Tlie  a>lattes  4ire  e«af9pea  with  A%B  «i.p.  J^orraine 
metors  lasid  each  acoomaoodates  46  paB8en«eB8.  They  were  built 
for  me  dkn  the  g>ok9V>-OsadM.  ifassenser  eerfOoe. 

Osaka -S^hanghai  Pfii^t. — One  ot  the  Dornier  all  .steel  flying: 
hoats,  'buUt  .by  Kawaadshl  AeraiMBBe  Worha  for  passenver  aarvice 
teftweeti  Osaka  oiad  <Mta  ^af  the  Japan  Air  'TraiKpart  Co.  ^of  'Qtaaka. 
mufle  a  trial  A^ght  to  fieppo  (Kyn^hn^  an  July  12.  '27,  maaaffid 
hy  a  csvrw  tif  S,  and  canriair  24  pasaengers.  The  •Company 
haa  pn»chaaed  four  fl^oniisr  jnaiditnes  wt  the  same  tvipe  whAch 
are  the  lacrg^est  •«<  the  mod  in  Jaamn.  t>etaig:  e^iuipped  with  rodia 
sets  and  other  up-to-date  fixtures,  afid  each  citn  carry  -18 
passenfirers. 

Faraign  Flyiag  la  ilapaiu — Ve  vetum  the  vialt  aC  the  sAAaM 
ftenea  to  MtrndrW  on  i*efar  mgkMt  to  ESiirope  in  aetS  a  bdplana  ^of 
ttaa  Soviet  IftJhniteer  A'viatloii  Association,  laaaned  fay  two 
miriaton.  ShestsdEOv  (pilot)  and  M.  f^faiov  (anciMer),  vlaiteA 
Jkipan  in  SepAaaabar  '27w  fl9ie  fioirist  lUers  nelSt  Moscow -^te  itlie 
aftamooa  of  .Amiru^  20  aoal  dMnping  via  OnMlk,  SCncran,  ^eaiar 
slbirsk,  Krassnoyask.  Irkutsk.  Chita,  Bragovestchensk,  S|paaBi(. 
HeUo  and  Okayama  reached  Tachllcawa  at  noon  September  1. 
The  fliers  covered  the  entire  journf^  extending  1.497  miles  in 
66  h.  45  in.,  having  met  with  no  accident  on  the  way. 

Olosety  follDWind:  the  heels  of  the  <Sovi^  aviatoos,  a  <Oaeoho- 
slovak  plane  pllotted  by  Lieut. -Col.  J.  Sicala  and  aocempapled 
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by  his  mechanic  Tatifer,  visited  Japan  the  same  month.  The 
Czech  plane  started  from  Pragrue  two  days  before  the  Soviet 
plane  left  Moscow  and  reached  Tokorozawa  on  September  4 
completing  a  10,000  kilometre  trip  after  many  difficulties  en  route. 

On  Sept.  14,  '27.  the  naval  air-port  at  Kasumigaura  wel- 
comed two  American  round-the-world  aviators,  Edward  F. 
Schlee  (navigator)  and  William  Brock  (pilot)  who  left  Maine 
on  August  26  on  the  monoplane  Pride  of  Detroit,  reached 
Shanghai  on  September  11.  landing  on  the  s.ime  day  at  Omura 
naval  aerodrome  in  Kyushu.  Then  after  the  forced  flight  under 
stormy  weather  they  reached  the  Kasumigaura  air-port  in  the 
afternoon  of  Sept.  14,  covering  26,000  kil.  in  19  days.  Their 
original  plan  to  fly  across  the  Pacific  on  their  return  trip  had  to 
be  dropped  for  technical  reason  and  they  went  home  by  a  steamer. 

The  visit  to  Japan  of  the  noted  Italian  explorer  Major-Gen. 
Nobllle  and  the  equally  famous  Norwegian  polar  explorer  Amund- 
sen  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1927  may  be  also  mentioned. 

Two  French  aviators  Captain  Costes  and  Lieutenant  Lebrix 
arrived  in  Japan  on  Mar.  31,  '27,  with  their  plane  on  the  way 
of  a  round-the-world  flight.  After  staying  about  a  week  in 
Tokyo  they  started  on  their  return  flight  to  Paris  leaving  Tachi- 
kawa  in  the  morning  of  April  8.  The  aviators  safely  reached 
Paris  in  the  afternoon  of  April  14,  covering  the  distance  between 
Tokyo  and  Paris  (14.800  kilometres)  in  6  days  20  hours  aiid 
creating  quite  a  record.  The  Imperial  Aero  Association  presented 
medals  to  the  French  aviators  in  honor  of  the  successful  accom- 
plishment of  their  long  flight  extending  57,536  kilometres. 

The  8rd  civilian  aviators  contest  was  held  at  Yoyogi  military 
grounds  on  Nov.  14,  *27,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Kanto  Aero 
Club.  About  40  aviators  participated  in  the  contest.  The  winners 
were  awarded  with  prizes  presented  by  the  Imperial  Aero 
Association  and  the  Communications  Dept.  The  1st,  2nd  and 
3rd  prizes  were  won  by  K,  Suzuki,  T.  Endo  and  S.  Torii  (Ist- 
class  aviators)  respectively. 

The  4th  civilian  aviators  contest  was  held  on  July  12,  *28, 
at  Yoyogi  grounds  under  the  auspices  of  the  Kanto  Aero  Club, 
The  high  altitude  contest  participated  by  8  8rd  class  aviators 
(3  women)  was  won  by  T.  Nakamura  who  attained  a  height 
of  3,150  metres.  In  the  Tokyo-Osaka  relay  contested  by 
twenty  Ist  and  2nd  class  aviators  in  four  batches  the  1st  prise 
was  won  by  Z.  Fushimi,  Y.  Kumakura>  T.  Yokoyama  and  2 
others. 

The  3rd  aerial  pageant  wa.s  held  at  Yoyogi  military  grounds 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Kokumin  Shlmbun  on  November  8  *27 
day  and  night.  The  event  was  participated  by  about  15  civilian 
aviators,  several  flying  boats,  sea -planes  and  .airships  of  the 
Navy  air  corps  and  over  20  Army  planes. 
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Aviation    Records 

Principal  records  in  altitude,  speed,  .time,  etc.  established  by 
the  Japanese  civilian  aviators  aire  given 'hereunder: 

A  record  speed  of  221.976  kilometres  per  second  was  created 
by  the  la|e  avi^or  Nobuo  Takahashi  on  May  21,  '21,  in  a  flight 
between  Funabashi  and  Nokawa  with  a  Shirado  by  plane  equipped 
with  a  180  H.P.  Ispano  Suiza  motor. 

A  record  altitude  of  5,900  metres  was  attained  by  Hanjl 
Noriji  on  June  2,  '22,  in  a  flight  at  Narasbino  with  a  Shirado 
byplane  equipped  with  a  120  H.P.  Lorraine  motor. 

A  record  non ^stopping  long  flight  in  respect  of  duration  <9 
hours)  was  achieved  by  Ko  Abe  on  May  12,  *25,  in  a  flight 
between  Tachlaral  and  Morioka  with  a  bsrplanc  equipped  with 
a  400  H.P.  Lorraine  motor. 

A  record  long  flight  in  respect  of  both  time  and  distance  was 
successfully  carried  out  by  K.  Abe  and  K.  Kawachi  .on  their 
memorable  flight  to  Europe  via  Siberia  with  the  Asahi  planes 
Hatsukaze  and  Kocliikaze  in  '25.  The  flight  took  110  h.  56  m., 
the  distance  covered  heixks  16,555  kilomelres.  Both  machines 
(byplanes)  were  equipped  with  400  HJ*.  Lorraine  motors. 

A  record  distance  flight  (non-stopping)  covering  1,530  kilo- 
metres between  Omura  and  Morioka  was  achieved  by  S.  Nakao 
on  May  26,  '26,  with  a  byplane  equipped  with  a  450  H.P.  Ispano 
Suiza  motor. 

A  record  long  time  flight  (non -stopping)  lasting  7  h.  1  m. 
was  created  by  ITichi  Suwa*and  another  aviator  on  May  19,  '27, 
in  a  flight  between  Otaru  and  Niigata,  with  a  Kawanishl  mono- 
plane  (260  H.P.   Meibach  motor). 

A  record  long  time  flight  (stopping)  of  52  h.  19  m.  was 
made  by  Nobutake  Kaieda  and  another  aviator  In  a  round 
Japan  flight  from  April  10  to  May  25,  '27,  with  a  Kawanishl 
monoplane    (260  H.P.   Meibach  motor). 

A  record  long  distance  flight  (stopping)  of  4,823  kilometres 
was  achieved  with  two  Kawanishl  monoplanes  (260  H.P.  Meibach 
motors)  pilotted  by  Nobutake  Kaieda  and  Ulchl  Suwa  respec- 
tively, in  a  round  Japan  flight  carried  out  April  10 — ^May  25,  '27. 


Aviation   Toll    of    Death 

From  Oct.  1912  when  the  flrst  fatal  aviation  accident  befell 
our  civilian  aviator,  at  New  York,  till  Aug.  1928,  the  toll  of  death 
demanded  of  our  aviators  numbered  230  besides  three  foreign 
fliers  who  were  killed  in  Japan.  Of  the  number  the  bulk  were 
military  or  naval  avlatovs  and  their  assistants,  the  civilian 
martyrs  numbering  only  88. 
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CHAPTER  X 

RELIGION   AND  REUGIOUS  WOUS 


Conf^jcianism. — In  the  history  of  religion  and  religious  beliefs 
in  Japan,  the  first  to  be  recorded  is  the  introduction  of  Con- 
fucianism, taking:  this  as  a  form  of  religrious  belieff.  In  tV^ 
A.D.  in  the  reign  df  Ojin  Tenno,  according  to  ancient  'clicwrtcto, 
fthoufirh  some  authoritlea  put  the  probable  date  of  its  latvodKCtion 
•ome  120  years  later.  As  a  £;y8tem  of  secular  moral  tenadUDC 
with  no  aid  from  agsrressive  propa«randa,  Confucianism  met  with 
no  opposition  from  Shintoism,  the  native  cult  of  ancestor-wor- 
ship, also  singularly  devoid  of  evangelical  zeal.  The  two  couW! 
well  eKl0t  together. 

Shtntoism. — See  later: 

Buddhism. — The  next  notable  event  in  our  history  was  the 
in-esent  of  an  image  of  Buddha  and  the  sacred  texts  to  the 
.Tapanese  Court  by  a  Korean  King  in  552  A.D.  *n  t?ie  reiem  wf 
Kimmel  Tenno.  Not  long  after,  Kovea  sent  OSvddlxhft  priests  «sid 
nuns,  a£  well  as  engravers  of  images  and  temple  builders,  and  a 
regular  movement  of  propagandlsm  was  started.  This  evoked 
strong  opposition  from  the  adherents  of  Shintoism  till  at  last 
the  trouble  even  developed  into  bloody  strife  between  thsrra  and 
those  who  went  over  to  the  subtler  and  deeper  teadhkig  dt  tflve 
otrange  faith.  The  influence  of  Buddhism  steadily  gained  ground 
and  in  the  reign  of  the  ^Impress  Sifiko  <593-628  AJ>»)  Buddhism 
was  elevated  to  the  status  of  the  state  religion  at  the  instigation 
of  the  ]f*rince  Imperial  Shotoku  who  was  a  devout  convert.  What 
contributed  far  more  to  the  spread  of  the  Buddhist  docftritieB 
was  the  ingenious  adaptation  by  the  great  Huddhiat  rafocmers 
ntaicfao  and  Kukal  of  tibe  transmigration  theory  of  HiiMftuiam  4p 
the  Sl^into  tradition.  Tbey  were  both  despatched  by  the  Court 
to  China  in  804  and  returning  home  founded  new  sects  acceptable 
to  the  general  masses,  Tendai  owing  Us  origin  to  Saiclio  antt 
tShingon  to  Kukal.  The  Shlntoist  prejudice  overcome  by  this 
*tAevffr  <eoTiception,  the  two  rival  faiths  were  l>rou8^t  into  a  affce 
^mt  mlttanoe,  and  for  inore  than  one  thouaajid  years  till  f^oon  «£ler 
.the  restorKtion  of  the  Imperial  regime,  a  hybrid  form  <of  reUctoo. 
partaking  of  both  Shintoism  and  Buddhism,  known  as  Ry^bu- 
Shinto,  was  much  in  evidence  throughout  the  land.  Neodleaa  to 
state,  the  Buddhists  managed  to  secure  the  lion's  share  in 
whatever  benefit  arose  from  this  alllaace. 

Christianity^ — Meanwhile,  between  1549,  when,  St.  Francis 
Xavier  landed  at  Kagoshima,  and  1637  when  the  Shimabara 
tTflt)elllon  was  suppresered,  Chrlstlanfty  as  represented  \fy  iStik 
IBtoman  Catholic  miasionarieB  ha;d  gained  a  greait  4nlluon<ie  vaMr 
'the  patronage  of  l^lotninaga,  the  greatest  milltarr  ovnwnaaidflr  of 
tbe  4ao^,  who  tried  by  meaoa  of  the  newly  intt>odiu^ed  reU^lan  4o 
curb  the  insolence  of  the  powerful  Buddhist  oamq^ualUea 
entrenched  on  mountains  standing  near  the  Imperial  seat  of 
Kyoto.    Nobunaga's  successors,  Hldeyoshl  and  lyeyasu.  however. 
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Btkapt^  the  coBtxmry  poller  of  peraecutloii  tend  proisibUloti* 
deported  tfav  JnanAta  and  their  matiro  foUo^rerft  to  Java,  and 
thenceforward  Christianity  was  forbidden  under  penalty  of 
severe  punishment  till  the  country  was  thrown  open  to  foreign 
intercourse  about  the  middle'  •f  tbe  19th  century. 

The  part  which  the  three  religions  played  in  the  history  of 
rivlUaation  and  intellectual  developnaent  of  Japan  In  earlier  days 
demands  a  brief  explanation.  In  this  connection  the  influence 
which  Buddhism  exerted  can  never  be  exaggerated.  It  may  truly 
be  said  that  the  rise  of  Buddhism  in  Japan  is  so  closely  inter- 
woven with  the  history  of  her  civilization  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  treat  the  two  separately. 

Relative  number  of  fcrilowers  is  Japan  proper  at  the  end  of 

Shintoism,  16.716;  Buddhism.  49,420;  Clirtstianity,  212,  all  in 
tfMQsttd.     Confuclani0Ni  has  no  figure,  as  it  lacks  organization. 


ADMINISTRATrVE   CONTROL.    BY   THE   STATE 

The  State  treats  Shintoism,  Buddhism  and  Christianity  as 
they  exlffC  in  Japan  with  equal  tolerance  and  perfect  fairness, 
strfetly  in  conformity  with  the  Constitution  which  guarantees 
absolute  freedom  of  faith.  The  State  therefore  follows  the  policy 
of  sceular  education.  In  administrative  control  also  the  same 
prfnelple  of  indiscriminate  fairness  is  acted  upon  and  no  difTerence 
is  observed  in  the  treatment  of  the  three.  However,  the  fact 
that  Japan  has  not  yet  formulated  special  laws  to  deal  with 
religious  affairs  is  attended  by  some  awkward  consequences, 
though  in  practice  this  is  more  a  matter  of  form  than  of  substance. 
One  of  the  most  important  points  in  this  connection  Is  that  the 
Civil  Code  for  allowing  religious  organizations  to  register 
themselves  as  a  legal  person  does  not  cover  Christianity  though 
in  point  of  fact  this  apparent  discrimination  is  entirely 
immaterial,  for  the  Code  framers  provided  at  the  same  time  that 
the  working  of  this  provision  would  be  determined  by  a  Law  of 
Beligion.  which  still  remains  as  a  serious  desideratum.  A  Shintoist 
or  Buddhist  teraple,  even  when  organized  as  a  legal  person  has 
nflithlng  to  gain.  On  the  other  hand,  Christian  churches,  as 
also  other  religious  organizations,  may  participate  in  whatever 
benefit  aecruiog  from  the  acquisition  of  this  particular  legal 
status  by  having  their  boards  of  maintpnance  registered  as  a 
legal  person.  In  1919  Christian  churches  possessed  61  such 
persons,  either  as  corporation  or  foundation,  as  agrainst  71  for 
Buddhist  and  4  for  Shintoist.  Then  for  administrative  con- 
venience official  supervision  is  somewhat  differentiated  between 
the  two  older  religions  and  their  youngrer  sister.  A  Shintoist  or 
Buddhist  sect  is  treated  as  a  self-governing  organization,  for 
being  constituted  as  a  hierarchical  entity  it  easily  admits  of  such 
treatment,  but  Christian  sects  are  entirely  distinct  In  their 
Qonstftution  and  preclude  it  The  consequence  is  that  while  the 
State  leaves  a  duly  elected  patriarch,  so  to  say,  of  such  sect  to 
take  charge  of  Ifs  internal  administration  and  requires  him  to 
draw  up  a  constitution  or  to  adopt  other  measures  essential  for 
aelf-govemment,  in  the  case  of  a  Christian  sect  what  is  required 
Ik  ilmpty  to  Inform  the  local  governor  on  majttera  relative  t* 
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propasrandism,    such   ias   appointing:   preachers   and   establishing: 
churches  or  similar  places  for  purposes  of  missionary  activity. 


SHINTOISM 

Shinto  (The  Way  of  the  Gods),  the  indigenous  cult  of  Japan 
that  has  existed  from  time  immemorial,  is  essentially  a  system 
of  nature -worship  and  ancestor- worship,  with  especial  applica- 
tion to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  performed  to  do  homagre  to  the 
Imperial  ancestors  among  whom  stands  foremost  the  Sun- 
Goddess,  the  Great  Ancestress  of  the  Imperial  House,  and  also 
to  the  spirits  of  warriors  of  worthy  deeds  and  loyal  subjects  of 
renowned  service.  The  ancestor-worship  as  practised  by  Shin- 
tolst  devotees  is  confined  to  praying  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Emperor,  as  they  implicitly  believe  that  the  welfare  of  the 
Emperor  is  entirely  identical  with  theirs.  "  The  idea  comes  from 
the  orthodox  tradition  that  as  the  Japanese  nation  is  one  huge 
family  of  homogeneous  origin,  the  praying  for  its  patriarchal 
chief  the  Emperor  covers  tlie  whole  people.  Hence  Shlntoism 
is  also  called  by  some  Mikadoism. 

Cleanliness  and  Purity. — Purity  and  purification  underlie  all 
Shinto  service,  and  hence  with  true  Shinto  believers  cleanliness 
in  body  and  heart  is  a  cardinal  article  of  faith.  There  are  two 
purification  ceremonies,  one  being  harai  or  wind-purification  «^nd 
the  other  misogi  or  water  purification.  Washing  of  hands  and, 
if  possible,  rinsing  of  the  mouth,  is  thought  necessary  when  one 
approaches  a  Shinto  shrine  for  worship.  Some  zealots  even- 
carry  this  washing  practice  to  tlie  extent  of  bodily  ablution. 
Death  and  blood  are  con.sidered  especially  contaminating,  hence 
Shinto  priests  formerly  kept  aloof  from  burial  services.  In  the 
town  of  Yamada,  the  seat  of  the  Great  Shrine  of  Ise,  dead  bodies 
had  to  be  carried  out  stealthily  under  the  cover  of  darkness. 

The  same  idea  of  cleanliness  underlies  the  shimenawa*  a 
straw  festoon  hung  in  front  of  Shinto  edifices  and  similar  places 
of  worship  for  averting,  according  to  popular  superstition,  pesti- 
lence. Another  common  symbol  is  the  gohei,  a  rod  supporting  a 
tuft  of  cut  paper  or  other  things,  such  pieces  of  paper  being  ofteH' 
suspended  from  the  shimenawa.  The  Shinto  emblems  Jealously' 
preserved  in  the  sanctum  are  a  mirror,  a  sword  and  curved 
Jewels,  after  the  Sacred  Treasures  of  the  Imperial  Court.  Shinto- 
votlves  consist  of  products  of  the  soil  and  the  sea,  an  evergreen, 
sake  and  sometimes  woven  cloth. 

Theologically  Shlntoism  is  very  simple,  for  the  only  thing 
worth  mentioning  in  this  connection  is  that  It  believes  in 
Immortality  of  souls.  It  is  devoid  of  dogma  in  the  religious 
sense,  and  hence  Shlntoism  is  treated  by  religious  writers  as  a 
cult  distinct  from  Buddhism  or  Christianity.  However,  during, 
the  period  of  its  subordination  to  Buddhism  for  about  one 
thousand  years,  Shlntoism  acquired  religious  guise.  It  has  given 
rise  to  a  number  of  sects,  for  instance,  this  soctarian  movement, 
being  of  modern  origin,  and  active  even  to-day. 

Two  Forms  of  Shlntoism. — For  administrative  expediency 
Shlntoism  exists  in  two  forms,  i.e.  Shlntoism  embodied  in  shrines 
as    sacred    structures   for    worshipping    the    Shinto    deities   and; 
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standi ns  aloof  from  all  sects,  and  next,  Shlntoism  existing  as 
orgranizcd  for  a  convenience  of  propagrandism.  The  former  is 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Shrine  Bureau  of  the  Department  of 
Home  Affairs,  while  the  latter  comes  under  the  Bureau  of 
Rellgrlon,  Department  of  Education. 

The  non-sectarian  Shinto  now  forms  an  essential  part  of 
the  general  system  of  statecraft,  and  on  all  Important  occasions 
calling  for  au^rust  rites  and  ceremonies  the  service  of  Shinto 
priests  is  requisitioned.  Of  late  Shintoism  has  srown  quite 
liberal  in  its  practices  and  it  has  become  customary  of  late  for 
Shinto  priests  to  officiate  in  funeral  services  and  also  at  marriage 
ceremonies. 

SHINTO    SHRINES    AND    THEIR    "KEEPERS" 

Classification  of  Shrines. — Shinto  shrines  are  classified  into 
seven  grades,  viz.,  the  Jingu  or  the  Great  Shrine  of  Ise,  Kampei 
or  Staie  shrines,  Kokuhei  or  National  Shrines,  and  Fu  (prefec- 
tural),  Ken  (prefectural),  Go  (communal),  Son  (village)  and 
Mukaku  (unrecognized)  shrines.  The  Kampei  are  subdivided 
into  lac  class,  2nd  class,  3rd  class  and  special,  and  the  Kokuhei 
into  three  classes.  Of  the  58  first  class  Kampei  shrines  the 
greater  number  are  dedicated  to  the  major  deities  of  the  age  of 
gods  and  the  rest  to  Emperors  who  generally  figure  on  the  pages 
of  authentic  history.  The  latest  instance  of  the  dedication  of  a 
1st  class  Kampei-jinja  is  that  of  Talwan-jinja  founded  in 
memory  of  Prince  Kita-Shirakawa  who  died  of  disease  in  1895 
in  Taiwan  where  he  was  sent  to  subjugate  the  rebellious  natives, 
and  the  erection  of  Mel ji -Jingu  in  Tokyo  in  honor  of  the 
illusirious  Emperor  who  died  in  1912.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  all  special  Kampei-jinja  are  dedicated  to  loyal  subjects 
though  a  certain  two  o£  them  have  a  middle  class  shrine  in  their 
honor.  There  Is  no  particular  distinction  between  the  Kampei 
and  the  other  grade  shrines  as  to  the  deities  selected  for  worship, 
and  some  popular  deities  possess  more  than  ten,  17  in  the 
extreme  case,  Kampei  or  Kokuhei  shrines  maintained  in  their 
memory. 

Tlie  Kampei  and  Kokuhei  shrines  form  part  of  the  regular 
mechanism  of  state,  being  maintained  at  the  .expense  of  the 
Treasury,  but  shrines  of  other  ranks  are  under  the  care  of  local 
communities  and  parishioners.  The  offerings  made  on  the 
occasion  of  regular  festivals  come  from  the  Imperial  Court  in 
regard  to  the  Kampei,  and  from  tlie  Treasury  for  the  Kokuhei. 

Keepers  and  Priests^ — ^It  is  decidedly  Inappropriate  to  regard 
those  on  service  at  shrines  of  these  two  higher  grades  In  the 
same  light  as  priests  of  Buddhist  temples  or  churches.  The 
Government  use  the  term  shin-kan  or  shinto  ofldcers  for  those 
on  duty  at  the  Great  Shrine  and  shin-shoku  or  shin  to-f  unction - 
arles  for  others  attending  the  Kokuhei  and  lesser  shrines.  The 
shin-kan  are  under  the  Civil  Service  Regulations,  and  they  and 
the  shin-shoku  of  the  Kokuhei  shrines  are  appointed  by  the 
Government,  but  for  shrines  of  lower  rank  the  parishioners, 
make  the,  choice,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  supervising- 
authorities.  These  latter  are  under  the  special  appointment 
regulations  and  are  required,  among  other  things,  to  possess  a 
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oertalii  stanaoHl  of  knowledgpB  fn  nattoital  literature  and  ritev. 
Oradintes  of  the  National  Literature  Institutes,  one  in  Tolcyo 
aoid  the  otber  in  Yamada*  are  quahfied  to  become  shin*lcan  er 
sinn^sholBttL  The  shim^sholcu  of  Kokuhei-Jlnja,  beiagr  treated  ms 
ranking:  government  officials,  receive  emolument  aceordinflr  to  tlie 
special  salary  scale,  but  for  those  of  humbler  rank  this  Question  is 
to  be  arranged  by  the  shrines  they  attend. 

From  what  has  been  described  above,  it  will  be  seen  tltat 
those  on  service  at  non- sectarian  Shinto  shrines  are  Quite  differ* 
ent  in  their  function  from  these  aX  sectarian  shrines.  They 
are  more  properly  ritualist's  whose  business  is  to  see  to  til  mat- 
ters relative  to  rites  and  festivals  as  well  as  the  up -keep  of  their 
shrines.  They  keep  proudly  aloof  from  preaching  and  the  work 
of  propaganda  which  demand  a  deal  of  attention  from  the  sec- 
tarian Shinto  prles*s.  Perhaps  shin-kan  and  shin-shoku  may 
blotter  be  called   "keepers." 

Shinto   Sects 

Thirteen  officially  recognized  sects  exist,  and  they  all  pro- 
fess as  a  cardinal  article  of  faith  reverence  to  deities  rnd 
observe  precepts  handed  down  by  the  "divine  ancestors."  The 
established  Shinto  sects  are;  Taisha  (revived  by  Sompuku  Senge, 
1845-1918);  Talsel  (founded  by  Shosal  Hiroyama,  1815-'90),  Jlkko 
(by  Hanamorl  Shibata,  1809-*90);  Kurozuml  (by  Munetada  Kuro- 
zumi,  1780-1850):  Shiuaeiha  (by  Kunimatsu  NItta,  1829-*20): 
Mitake;  Misogi  (by  Masakane  Inouye,  1790-*49);  Konko  (T)aljin 
Konko,  18I4-'83V.    Tenri   (by  Mrs.  MIki  Nakayama,  1798-1887). 

Shrines   and    Priests 

6r«*nt   S*>*t^  !ffKtInn5«t  Pre ro-  Onrnnn-     V11Ir«»     Ul^trfeA-        1»4«1 
Sbrine  Sbiiiies  Shrtii«M   iuml        nal  Sh  Inca  ed 

Shrines   ..('26)       1     112       78        857     3,501     44,972     63,188     112.709 
Priests  ...<'26)     73     470     250     1,184     3.260       8,568  910       14,715 


BUDDHISM 

Buddhism  and  Civilization. — The  debt  Japan  owes  to  Bud- 
dhism, especially  in  early  days,  in  the  development  of  her  civi- 
lization must  be  said  to  be  Incalculable.  The  study  of  the  mas- 
terly specimens  of  sculpture,  painting  and  architecture,  as  pre- 
.«erved  In  Nara  and  Kyoto,  the  treasures  kept  in  Horyu-ji  itself 
a  splendid  Buddhist  structure,  classical  works  of  ancient  writers, 
and  so  forth  make  one  doubt  whether  without  the  help  of  Bud- 
dhism, accompanied  as  It  was  by  the  Introduction  of  the  mater-- 
ial  civilization  prevailing  in  India,  China  and  Korea,  which  were 
more  advanced  than  Japan  in  those  days,  it  would  have  been 
possible  for  Japan  to  attain  such  a  high  stage  of  refinement  as 
she  presented  when  she  opened  her  doors  to  foreign  intercourse.. 
Further,  Buddhism  was  a  foster  mother  and  guardian  of  learning 
when  the  country  was  torn  by  civil  strife  in  the  Kamakura  and 
Ashikaga  periods,  supplied  an  Inspiring  factor  in  moulding  the 
samurais*  code  of  honor  universally  known  as  Bushldo  and  hafl 
also  deeply  tinged   our  literature  and  art.     The  high   priests  of 
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ancient  days  guided  the  people  and  furnished  models  in  mattens 
of  social  welfare,  taught  them  how  to  build  roads  and  bridges, 
and  Introduced  useful  plants  from  China  and  Korea,  for  driven 
by  their  fervent  desire  to  study  the  doctrine  they  dared  even  to 
face  the  perils  of  the  sea  and  crossed  to  China  in  frail  craft. 

Buddhism  and  the  Imperial  Courts — ^During*  the  period  of  its 
ascendency  Buddhism  stood  in  high  favor  with  the  Court,  re- 
ducing Shlntolsm  and  Confucianism  to  comparatively  insigni- 
ficant positions.  Such  close  relation  bound  it  with  the  Court 
prior  to  the  Restoration,  that  Ft-Inces  of  the  Blood  were  custo- 
marily Installed  as  head  priest  at  one  or  other  noted  monastery. 
At  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  the  Prince-abbot  of  Ninna-Jl, 
Kyoto,  was  ordered  to  return  to  secular  life,  and,  as  Prinre  Ko- 
matsu,  was  appointed  a  commander-in-chief  of  an  Imperial  army 
sent  to  subjugate  the  rebellious  followers  of  the  fallen  Shogun- 
ate.  Prince  Kita-Shirakawa  was  also  a  Prince-abbot  of  Kan-ei- 
jl,  Tokyo.  It  was  In  consideration  of  the  past  relation  that  the 
Court  conferred  titles  of  nobility  on  the  chief  abbots  of  the  thi-ee 
headquarters  of  the  Shinshu  sect,  when  the  peerage  was 
Instituted  in  1S84. 

Buddhist   Sects 

The  earliest  Buddhist  sects  in  Japan  were  all  introduced 
from  China  during  the  Nara  period,  and  these  are  Sanron,  Hosso, 
Jojitsu,  Kusha,  Ritsu  and  Kegon.  Of  these  only  Hosso,  Kegon 
and  Ritsu  have  survived,  though  more  as  a  relic  of  historical 
interest  than  religious  sects  of  living  force.  As  classical  models 
of  our  ancient  Buddhist  architecture  introduced  from  China  and 
Korea,  the  existing  temples  of  these  time -honored  sects  possess 
inestimable  value,  these  being,  as  head-temples  of  the  Hosso 
sect,  the  celebrated  Horyu-ji  near  Nara,  Kofuku-ji  and  Yakushi-ji 
in  Nara,  the  Todai-ji  in  Nara  for  Kegon,  and  Toshodai-ji  in  Nara 
for  Ritsu.  The  rise  of  Tendai  and  Shingon  which  tried  tc 
reconcile  the  Buddhist  doctrine  with  the  Shintoist  prejudice 
marks  the  development  of  Buddhism  as  a  popular  religion. 

For  about  four  hundred  years  till  the  rise  of  a  military 
regency  in  Kamakura,  the  two  sects  swayed  not  only  matters  of 
religious  belief  but  even  secular  affairs.  Their  headquarters,  one 
on  Mt.  Koya  and  the  other  on  Mt.  Hlyel,  grew  so  powerful  that 
they  even  defied  the  command  of  the  central  government. 
Corruption  and  degeneration  soon  followed  and  the  two  sects 
were  reduced  to  a  state  of  impotence  and  Ineptitude.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  need  for  new  faith  was  supplied  by  the  rise  of 
the  Zen  sect  as  introduced  from  China  by  Yeisai  (1140-1215)  and 
Dogen  (1199-1253),  and  especially  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Yuzu-nembutsu  sect  by  Ryonln  in  1117,  the  Jodo  by  Honen  in 
1174,  the  Shin  by  Shinran  (1173-1262),  the  Nichiren  or  Hokke 
by  Nichiren  (1222-1281),  and  the  Ji  by  Ippen  (1239-1289).  Of  the 
above,  the  Zen  stands  apart  as  a  doctrine  that  originated  in 
China.  It  demands  of  its  followers  a  certain  form  of  bodily  and 
mental  discipline  as  a  means  of  attaining  enlightenment  and 
found  many  zealous  believers  in  those  troubled  days  among 
warriors  who  were  weary  of  a  life  of  bloodshed  and  worldliness, 
and  hence  incidentally  contributed  to  the  devf-lopment  of 
Japanese   knighthood   commonly   called    Bushido.     The   Zen  has 
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three  dub -sects,  viz..  Hinzal,  Sodo  and  Obaku,  the  last  6f  which 
was  Introduced  by  a  naturalized  Chinese  priest  Yingen  in  1653. 
The  popularizing  movement  of  the  abstruse  Buddhist  tenets 
started  by  Salcho  and  Kukal  was  carried  still  further  by  Honen 
and  his  more  famous  disciple  Shinran  and  by  the  fiery  Nichiren. 
The  latter  two  so  far  modified  the  teaching  of  Sakyamuni  to 
adapt  it  to  Japanese  needs  that  there  is  hardly  any  similarity 
between  them  and  Continental  Buddhism.  Shinran  was  really  & 
radical  reformer  and  an  arch  iconoclast.  He  discarded  all  ascetic 
practices  such  ns  celibacy  and  meat  eatlnsr.  and  also  the  worship 
of  the  Buddhist  imagres,  with  the  exception  of  his  own  as  an 
interpreter  of  Buddhist  truths  for  all  his  faithful  followers,  and 
finally  he  denounced  the  current  superstitions  about  day». 
directions,  and  so  forth.  The  four  sects  of  Zen,  Jodo,  Shin,  and 
Nichiren  practically  divided  the  Buddhist  world  of  Japan  for  about 
four  centuries  till  the  Restoration  of  the  Imperial  Government 
in  1868,  the  two  other  sects  being  of  local  importance.  The  long: 
period  of  undisputed  supremacy  which  Buddhism  exercised  over 
the  spiritual  and  intellectual  world  sapped  its  sound  grfowth. 
while  ihe  policy  which  the  Tokugawa  shogrunate  adopted  of  en- 
couraging: the  Confucian  cult  as  a  moral  guide  for  the  samurai 
claJ>s  robbed  it  of  healthy  stimulus.  Degeneration  and  decay 
followed,  and  when,  with  the  advent  of  the  .Imperial  restoration, 
Japan  began  to  Introduce  with  feverish  hurry  the  civilization  of 
the  West,  Buddhist  priests  found  themselves  left  behind  In  the 
forced  march  of  tho  times.  Th«>y  lost  touch  with  the  general 
tendency  of  the  new  era  with  its  novel  requirements  and  strange 
culture.  It  was  only  when  Japan,  after  some  decades  of  this 
hurried  transformation,  called  a  halt  at  the  bfddance  of  nation- 
alistic reaction,  that  Buddhism,  already  roused  from  Its  long 
torpor  and  now  busy  to  regain  solf-consciousness,  could  recover 
its  lost  position  to  some  extent.  The  Zen.  Nichiren  and  Shin 
sects  nvi^  inost  notable  in  this  resyieet.  and  they  ean  count  among 
their  followers  both  clergymen  ar.d  laymen,  some  of  the  ablest 
thinkers  of  the  day. 


Buddhist  Temples  and    Priests 

Based  on  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Education: — 

Temples                Tendul  Shlngon  Jodo  Riizil  S<hIo         Ob-iku 

1924     4.513  12,127  8.313  t>,777  14,209       523 

1925     4,511  12.112  8,313  5,978  14,217       523 

Shin  Sicblreu  Ji  Yuzu             lU>-e*o     Kigon       ToUd 

1924     19,677  3,850  491  357               41          27        71,317 

1925     19,687  6,023  491  357               41          27        71,329 

Priests                    lipudal  Shlngon  Jndo  RlnzU  Sodo         OV«lra 

1024  2,729  «7,385  6.747  4.593  12.060   344 

1925  2,729  7,435  6.719  4.590  12,042   344 

Shin  Nichiren  JI  Ynwi            Hoi*o      K*.gon       TciUl 

1924  16,000    4.134  364  224      15    20   54.619 

1925  16,105    4,074  352  225      14    21   54,650 
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I  CHRIBTIANITY 

Emr\y  Chri«tiaiwky«--^n  Ims  tJkSLM  a  ee»twry  eckding  in  1637, 
tbe  Christian  4oetrine  spread  with  such  n;iarvellous  rapidity 
Mm»ftg  the  feudal  baroas  and  their  retainers  kn  Kyushu,  to  l»e 
propagated  in  time  aM»o»e  higdber  circios  in  ^aaddle  Japan,  that 
•  tlie  number  ot  churches  is  recorded  to  hare  grown  to  ovker  2(0 
and  Idelieyers  to  more  than  800,000.  The  misguided  zeal  et  the 
Jesuits  who  tried  to  meddle  wlith  aeeular  afCahiB  and  the  sinister 
Aaformation  laid  before  the  X^tovernment  by  the  Dutch  traders  in 
Nagasaki  against  the  P<ortugueee  missionaries  resulted  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuit  fathers  and  the  issue  of  an  edict  in  1613 
prohibiting  ChrisCisjiity  gn  pain  of  death.  But  there  stUl  re- 
mained a  large  number  o£  native  oonverts  who  secretly  kept 
their  faith.  (See  the  Catholic  Churdi  below).  These  joined  by 
ex-retainers  of  the  fallen  clans,  35,000  strong  altogether,  at  last 
broke  out  Into  open  rebellion  at  Shimabara  in  1637.  It  was 
suppressed  in  the  following  year,  and  with  the  extermination  of 
the  rebels  the  cause  of  Christianity  fell  to  the  ground.  It  was  not 
tJll  18^3  that  the  prohibition  was  revoked. 

The  Revival. — It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Protestantism 
was  the  first  to  come  into  Japan  after  the  seclusion  policy  hiul 
been  given  up.  In  the  year  following  the  ratification  (1859)  of 
the  Treaty  between  Japan  and  America,  the  American  Mission 
Board  sent  to  Japan  four  pioneer  jnissjonaries.  Brown  and 
Hepburn  in  Kanagawa,  Verbeck  in  Nagasaki,  and  Williams  in 
Osaka.  Soon  they  were  followed  by  many  others,  Including  Dns. 
Thompson,  Veeder,  Greene  and  Davis. 

Bmriy  Centers  ^f  Protestant  Church. — The  Brown's  School  at 
iTokohama,  established  by  Rev.  S.  R.  Brown,  the  Foreign 
Z^anguage  School  at  Kumamoto  in  '73  by  engaging  Capt.  Janes, 
U.S.A.;  the  Sapporo  Agricultural  College  founded  in  1876  by  the 
•Government  by  engaging  President  W.  S.  Clarke  of  Amherst 
Agrioultwal  College.  .U.S.A.;  the  To-o-Gijuku  School  in  charge 
of  John  lag  established  about  the  same  time  at  Hirosaki;  the 
Fukui  School  under  W.  E.  Griffla,  and  Mr.  Keiu  Nakamura's 
DoJineha.  Tokyo,  which  engaged  Rev.  G.  Cochran  are  reputed  as 
having  o^roduced  a  large  number  -of  native  Christians  who  have 
subsequently  become  celebrated  in  various  fields  of  activity. 
The  Doshisha  founded  in  Kyoto  by  the  late  Rev.  I.  II.  Nlijima 
in  1875  played  and  still  plays  a  prominent  part  in  tlie  propaga- 
tion oX  the  Protestant  religion.  In  1869  the  first  lady  missionary 
in  Japan  was  sent  by  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  the  person 
of  Ml.'^s  Mary  Kidder  who  opened  a  school  for  girls  in  Yokohama 
in  1870,  the  first  Institution  of  the  kind  in  Japan. 

In  l€«s  -than  30  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  American 
•missions  the  Christian  Church  made  a  rapid  progress,  for  though 
the  effect  of  the  suppression  policy  sternly  pursued  for  more 
•than  two  centuries  could  not  be  easily  removed  and  the  people 
.at  large  still  regarded  Christianity  with  something  of  awe  and 
horror,  the  trend  of  the  times  was  on  the  whole  propitious  to 
the  propagation  of  the  Christian  doctrines.  The  intellectual 
.class,  -eager  to  introduce  European  civilization,  was  not  slow  to 
perceive  tlie  part  which  Christianity  contributed  in  building  it 
up.  Even  when  not  actually  embracing  it,  these  enlightened  men 
were  on  the  whole  favorably  inclined  to  its  diffusion,  and  there 
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were  many  eminent  thinkers  and  politicians  who  were  conyertetf 
into  the  new  faith. 

The  expansion  suffered  a  check  towards  the  latter  l>a.rt  of 
the  19th  century,  and  its  effect  is  still  felt  to-day.  Varioils 
causes  combined  to  account  for  this  arrested  progress,  and  amcnug 
them  may  be  mentioned  the  intense  controversy  that  arose  among 
the  Christian  members  themselves  on  points  of  theology,  the 
niationalistic  reaction  that  was  stirred  up  by  the  repeated  failures 
in  the  solution  of  the  long  pending  problem  of  Treaty  revision, 
the  sceptical  attitude  shown  by  a  section  of  the  Intellectual  class 
and  also  by  the  Educational  authorities  towards  the  cosmopolitan 
principle  of  Christianity,  this  principle  being  considered  Incort- 
sistent  with  nationalistic  ideas.  It  was  then  that  not  a  smsdl 
number  of  the  native  eminent  Christian  teachers  deserted  the 
Church. 

The  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  vernacular 
was  completed  in  1879  and  of  the  Old  Testament  in  1886.  The 
work  was  undertaken  chiefly  by  Drs.  Brown,  Verbeck,  Greene 
and  Maclay  with  a  number  of  native  assistants  among  whom 
may  be  mentioned  T.  Matsuyama,  M.  Okuno,  M.  Uyemura,  K. 
Ibuka,  and  some  others. 

Though  outwardly  Christianity  is  now  making  but  little  pro- 
gress, there  is  no  disputing  the  deep  hold  which  its  doctrine  has 
upon  the  culture  of  the  country.  As  Mr.  K.  Uchlmura>  one  of 
the  foremost  non- church  Christians  of  Japan,  wrote  in  1920, 
"There  are  scarcely  any  newspapers,  magazines,  stories  or  novels 
free  from  the  influence  of  Christian  thought.  To  say  nothing 
of  love  and  liberty,  such  ideas  as  humanltarlanism  and  labor 
are  derived  either  directly  or  indirectly  from  Christianity.  It 
is  clear  that  they  are  not  derived  from  Buddhism  or  Con- 
fucianism. Not  only  apostates,  but  also  not  a  few  earnest  Chris- 
tians are  actually  leading  the  world  of  Japanese  thought.  In 
this  way  Christian  Ideas  have  influenced  and  are  influencing 
Japan  through  Christians  both  genuine  and  apostate,  and  no  one 
can  deny  this  influence."  On  education,  especially  the  education 
of  girls,  Sunday-school  endeavors,  the  systematic  charity  tor 
reforming  depraved  children,  protecting  ex-convicts,  as  well  as 
temperance  and  purity  campaigns,  and  so  on,  the  Christian 
Church  has  set  an  example  for  Buddhist  and  Shlntoist  sects  to 
follow. 

Roman  Catholic  Church. — It  revived  activity  In  1844  when  a 
French  priest  Fr.  Forcade  of  the  Society  of  the  Foreign  Missions 
of  Paris  established  himself  at  Naha,  Luchu  Isl.  He  was 
appointed  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Japan  in  1846.  In  1859  arrived 
^  other  priests  in  Tokohama.  Nagasaki  and  Hakodate.  In  1862  a 
church  wag  opened  in  Yokohama  and  when  in  1865  another  was 
established  at  Nagasaki  a  remarkable  incident  occurred.  About 
a  month  after  its  opening  some  8,700  villagers  living  near  the 
city,  who  were  srcretly  professing  the  faith  as  handed  down 
from  their  forefathers,  came  to  the  church  and  openly  declared 
themselves  Christians,  to  the  utter  amazement  of  the  local 
aulhorltlos,  for  the  ban  against  the  religion  was  still  In  force 
technically.  This  faithful  group,  thoroughly  indigenous  and 
Intensely  Catholic,  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  existing  Catholic 
Church  of  Japan.  Though  less  numerous  than  in  the  period 
before   the   great   Tokuprawa   pers^'^ontion.    it   is   more   completely 
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•organized  and  better  equipped  for  all  Christian  activities  than  it 
was  during?  the  most  flourishing  days  in  the  seventeenth  oentury. 
The  union  with  the  Center  of  Christendom  is  emphasized  by  the 
presence  of  an  Apostolic  Delegate,  at  present  the  Most  Reverend 
Archibishop  Giardtnl,  resident  in  Tokyo,  while  the  hierarchy 
consists  of  the  Archbliahop  of  Tokyo,  the  Rev.  Jean  Alexis;  the 
Bishop  of  Osaka,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Castanler:  the  Bishop  of  Puku- 
oka,  the  ^Rev,  Fernand  Thiry;  and  the  Bishop  of  Nagasaki,  the 
Rev.  Januarius  Kyubei  Hayasaka.  This  last  is  the  very  first 
native  Bishop  and  was  consecrated  quite  exceptionally  by  the 
Pope  Plus  XI  himself  in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter,  Rome,  on 
Oct.  30,  1927.  Besides  there  are  Apostolic  Prefects  the  Rev.  W. 
Kinold,  P.F.M..  for  Sapporo;  the  Rev.  Antonius  Ceska,  S.V.D., 
for  Nilgata;  the  Rev.  J.  Reiners,  S.V.D.,  for  Nagoya;  the  Rev. 
-J.  M.  Alvarez,  O.P.,  for  Tokushlma;  the  Rev,  Eglde  Roy,  O.P.M., 
for  Kagoshima.  The  diocese  of  ti^akodate  is  administrated 
temporarily  by  the  Rev.  Alfred  Joseph  Ilutte  and  that  of  Hiro- 
shima by  the  Rev.  Ross,  S.  J. 

Under  this  hierarchy,  a  carefully  trained  body  of  five 
Japanese  priests,  cooperating:  with  about  250  Foreign  Missionaries, 
^00  religious  men  and  700  women  drawn  from  nine  European 
and  t'W'o  American  nationalities  as  well  as  Japan,  are  carrying 
on  the  work  of  propagating  and  cultivating  the  faith  planted  in 
the  16th  century.  All  parish  priests  employ  the  indispensable 
and  invaluable  aid  of  Lay  Catechlsts  for  the  Sunday  School,  as 
l»  the  case  the  world  over.  Seven  Orders  of  religious  men  and 
eleven  Orders  of  religious  women  (Sisters)  maintain  various 
works  of  charity  and  education.  There  are  besides  three  entirely 
Japanese  Sisterhoods,  i.e.  Bernadette  Kai  in  Hakodate,  Seishin- 
AlshI  Kai  in  Akita,  and  H6mon-Aiku  Kai  in  Omorl,  near  Tokyo. 
The  Leper  Asylum  at  Koyama,  maintained  almost  single-handed 
by  the  Rev.  Drouart  de  Lezey  of  the  Paris  Foreigrn  Mission  Society 
and  that  near  Kumamoto  conducted  by  the  Franciscan  Mission- 
ary Sisters  of  Mary,  are  noteworthy.  Dispensaries  and  day 
nurseries  are  conducted  by  Sisters  in  Tokyo  and  other  cities; 
general  hospitals  are  managed  by  Sisters  in  Kanazawa  and 
Sapporo;   orphanages  in  Tokyo,  Yokohama,  Osaka  and  Nagasaki. 

Christian  education,  for  girls  was  begun  in  1873  by  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Maur,  who  now  have  large  Academies  in  Tokyo,  Yokohama 
and  Shizuoka.  They  were  followed  in  1877  by  the  Sisters  of  the 
Infant  Jesus  wl^o  have  schools  at  Osaka,  Kobe,  Kyoto,  Nagasaki 
and  Kumamoto;  in  1^78  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Paul  of  Chartres 
who  have  schools  at  Hakodate,  Tokyo,  Sendai,  Morioka  and 
Yatsushlro;  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  1908  who 
conduct  an  Academy  and  Normal  School  in  Tokyo  and  Sanno- 
mlya,  ICobe.  Moreover  the  Franciscan  Sisters  of  St.  George  .^las 
an  Academy  in  Sapporo,  the  Sisters  Servants  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
ifi  Akita,  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Nevers  in  Osaka,  the  Sisters 
of  Our  Lady  of  Namur  in  Okayama,  the  Tertiary  Dominican 
S^Isters  in  Matsuyaraa,  and  the  Sisters  of  Mary  Immaculate  of 
Canada  in  Naze,  Amami-Oshima.  ,    ,. 

The  education  of  boys  was  begun  In  an  organized  way  in 
1888  by  the  Marlanists  who  have  Middle  Schools  in  Tokyo  X188&), 
Nagasaki  (1891);  a  Commercial  School  in  Osaka  (1898);  a  Collepre 
for  Foreign  Boys  in  Yokohama  (1901)  and  a  Missionary  Training 
School  In  Nfi«asaki  (1888).  Thetr  students  number  in  the 
ag^regfttQ  more  than  three  thousands. 
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Tbe  Catholic  University  was,  at  the  instance  of  Poi»e  Pius. 
X,  inaufipiirated  in  Tokyo  by  th«  Joeirita  who  retupnod  t^  Japaa 
on  Oct.  17thr  194)8>  after  an  absence  of  two  hundred  and  seventy 
years.  The  traditional  system  of  educatloB  has  been  n^odifled 
for  this  institution  to  suit  local  conditions  and  tJxe  trainlngr  &» 
concluded  with  the  course  in  Sehoiastio  Philosophy  characterlstie 
of  Jesuit  Universities  in  H#UPope  and  Amevioa, 

Th«  contemplative  life  is  represented  in  Japan  by  the  monas- 
teries of  T^appists  in  floklcftido  and  Kyisshu  and  that  of 
Trappistines  near  Hakodate  wliere  the  Benedictine  tradition 
"work  and  pray"  offers  an  object  lesson  deeply  appreciated  by 
the'  Japanese  to  whom  monastic  ideals  have  been  familiar  ever 
sinee  the  introduction  of  Buddhism.  Catholic  Journalism  is  weU 
represented  in  Tokyo,  Osaka  and  Sapporo. 

The  total  Catholic  population  of  Japan  is  about  90,000;  the 
number  of  candidates  for  baptism  is  a  varying  quantity  of  which 
no  satisfactory  estimate  may  be  hazarded. 

The  appeal  of  Catholicity  to  the  J9.panese  mind  seems  to  be 
its  thoroughly  international  and  hence  non-political  character  as 
evidenced  by  the  above  outline,  its  definite  body  of  dogma  with 
otear-cut  answers  to  the  questions  proposed  by  an  inquiring 
mind  and  its  compact  and  authoritative  discipline. 

Catholic  work  in  the  Pacific  Islands  subject  to  the  Japanese 
Mandate  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  Jesuits  since  tlM 
Japanese  Grovernment  assumed  the  responsibility.  These  Missimis 
have  an  Agent  resident  at  the  Catholic  University  in  Tokyo 
who  arranges  for  their  tempcn^al  affairs  and  their  relatiolis  With 
the  Imperial  Qovemment.  Propaganda  and  edifcatloa  are  the 
outstanding  features  of  the  work.  Catholics  there  number  ti,lK>ut 
fifteen  thousand. 

The  Catholic  Missions  of  Formosa  are  directed  by  the 
Spanish  Dominicans  who  have  ele^'en  priests  and  six  Sisters 
working  there.     Catholic  population  is  about  5,000. 

Korea  has  a  hierarchy  of  Bishops  with  sees  at  Seoul,  Taiku 
and  Wonsan.     There  are   87,000   Catholics  in  the  peninsula. 

Statistics  of  Some  Leading  Churches  in  Japan  for  1927 


Foreign  JApanese    Commnnl-   No.  of 
worken   worken         ouite      cbftp«lB 


fiend- 


Roman   datholic 218 

«1 

77,191 

•194 

Omorf,  near 

Tokyo. 

Russfan  Orthodox . .         1 

151 

74,206 

114 

Kanda,  Tokyo, 

Japan  Christ 75 

303 

30.852 

288 

Akasaka,  Tokyo. 

Japan  Congregational  28 

124 

20,885 

133 

Nakanoshlma. 

Osak&. 

Japan  Episcopal   . .     114 

246 

20.200 

219 

Ochialmufa, 
neaf  Tokyo. 

Japan  Baptist   8 

94 

4.785 

69 

Kanda,  Tokyo. 

Japan  Methodist   . .     142 

265 

23,136 

219 

AoyAmft,  fokyo. 

Salvation  Army  ...        4 

103 

9.045 

78 

Kanda,  Tokyo. 

Total  lAcluding 

others    689      1,667      219,860     1,568 

Besides  there  was  in  1925  an  enrolment  of  24ft,T90  in  4,148 
Sunday  Schools,  tlie  number  of  officers  and  teachers  beAng  IM^l. 
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CHRISTIAN   INDEiPBNDBNCB  MOVEMENT 

A-  movement  has  recently  app«ar«d  amotiff  JapaA^se  Chria- 
tfan  churches  with  the  object  of  severing:  financial  and  other  eon-^- 
nectlon  with  the  foreij^n  mission  boards,  mostly  British  and 
American,  and  to  take  a  free  hand  in  their  evangelistic  worl& 
This  independence  movement,  it  is  significant  to  say,  was  voiced 
first  immediately  after  the  enforcement  in  1924  of  the  new  anti** 
Japanese  immigration  legislation  in  America,  and  has  £ast  gained 
g:round,  meetings  of  infiuential  Japanese  Christians,  exclusive  of 
those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Russian  Orthodox  churches, 
having  stnco  been  hfild  in  Tokyo  to  discuss  the  wa^'s  iind  :nean« 
for  carrying  the  movement  to  realization. 

Three  of  the  four  lairgf^st  Japanese  ehurches  are  aftogethet^'" 
iiM9ei»encrent,  th«y  being  the  NIhon  Kuiieuto  Kyokai  (JafMttf- 
ChrlBt  Church),  the  Kumial  (Congregattonal  Church)  end  the^* 
Nlhon  Mesolisuto  (Japan  Methodist  Church).  There  is  a  place' 
for  the  missionaries  In  these  churches,  but  not  above  that  of- 
their  Japanese  fellow  workers.  They  are  absolutely  self 'govern- ^ 
ing  churches.  But  foreign  mission  boards  are  in  some  cases 
niaking  annual  grants  of  money  to  cairy  on  the  work  of  these/ 
churches,  so  that  while  the  churches  are  self-governing  they  are 
not  altogether  self-supporting.  Leaders  in  some  of  these  churches 
have  been  w^orking  towards  absolute  financial  independence  also. 
The  agitation  regarding  tho  anti-Japanese  immigration  legisla- 
tion in  America  in  1924  has  intensified  this  desire.  In  the  Nihon 
Mesojisuto  Kyokwai,  for  instance,  the  Dendokyoku  of  that  church, 
which  has  been  receiving  an  annual  subsidy  from  the  American 
churches,  is  planning,  in  consultation  with  the  American  mission- 
ary societies,  to  become  financially  independent  organization,  »ind 
the  societies  will  give  probably  a  farewell  gift  of  ¥150,000  to  the 
Dendokyoku  to  help  its  achieving  this  ambitious  scheme.  This 
will  not  change  the  relation  of  the  missionary  to  the  work;  It 
Fimply  means  that  the  native  churches  would  no  longer  be 
dependent  upon  direct  monetary  aid  from  abroad.  The  mission- 
ary, however,  will  be  supported  from  abroad  for  his  work,  which 
win  be  complementary  to  that  of  the  native  churches.  The 
present  movement,  as  described.  Is  approved  by  the  missionaries 
and  the  mission  boards  they  represent.  It  la  essentially  aimed 
at  flhancial  Independence.  There  may  be  sporadic  cases  where 
the  movement  results  In  a  separation  of  the  Individual  church 
from  its  former  mission  relations,  and  there  are.  Indeed,  cases 
where  financial  stringency  In  a  foreign  mission  board  has  caused 
the  withdrawal  of  missionaries. 

A  similar  movement  htis   been   started   in   Chosen  receatly,.. 
and  already  the  American  Presbyteriaii  mission  board  has  decided 
to  discontinue  sending  its  missionaries  to  Chosen,  and  to  leave 
the  evangelical  work  entirely  to  the  Japanese  and  native  workers 
there. 

Young  Metk**  Christian  Aeeoclatioti^^PIanted  first  in  1880  &t 
Tcricgro,  the  Association  has  spread  steaAUy  and  now  there  are  28 
regulsr  city  Associations  having  a  total  membership  of  10,846  and 
82  stirieAt  Assoetatlons  with  about  5,827  members.  The  secre* 
tarial  f tree  numbers  62  Japiaiiese  and.  14  American  and  BriUsb. 
The. current  budgets  of  the  local  associations  and  of  the  Natloaal 
Csmnlttee  aggregate  ¥480,000  aimiiaUy,  nearly  all  oi  which  -i» 
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raised  in  Japan.  The  material  equtpment  owned  by  tb«  Associa- 
tion includes  23  student  buildings,  14  city  work  buildings  and  a 
modern  summer  conference  plant  at  Gotemba,  the  total  value 
amounting  to  ¥1,222,125. 

The  Japanese  associations  are  organized  along  lines  similar 
to  those  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  other  lands.  The  work 
is  divided  into  religious,  educational,  social,  hostels,  Industrial, 
physical  and  employment  departments.  The  chief  divisions  are 
students,  city,  boys*  work  and  army,  with  affiliations  with  other 
organizations  conducting  similar  work  for  railway  men.  The 
popularity  of  the  Association  work  Is  attested  to  by  a  recent 
Imperial  gift  in  recognition  of  the  army  work,  another  Imperial 
gift  to  the  Tokyo  City  Association  in  recognition  of  its  employ- 
ment bureau  service  and  a  gift  of  ¥50,000  by  the  South  Man- 
churia Railway  Company  for  additional  equipment  for  the  Dairen 
Oity  Association.  There  are  about  8,000  students  in  the  educa- 
tional departments  of  the  city  associations  which  have  united  in 
a  "United  Y.M.C.A.  Schools"  movement  which  has  won  deserved 
recognition  from  educational  authorities. 

The  National  Committee  of  the  Association  consists  of  50 
representative  Christian  lajTnen  of  whom  one-third  are  promi- 
nent business  men,  one-third  teachers  and  Association  secretaries 
and  one -third  are  undergraduate  students  of  the  collegres  and 
universities  of  the  country. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association. — The  Nationsil  Com- 
mittee of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  of  Japan 
was  organized  in  1904.  At  present  there  is  a  total  membership 
of  6,500  belonging  to  5  city  Associations,  9  student  Associations 
and  21  high  school  Associations.  The  National  Committee  owns 
and  maintains  a  conference  site  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Fuji  near 
Gotemba,  where  summer  conferences  are  held  during  July  and 
August,  with  an  approximate  registration  of  600  for  1926.  The 
olUclal  organ  of  the  national  organization  is  a  monthly  publica- 
tion named  the  "Young  Women  of  Japan"  (Joshi  Seinen  Kai). 
The  promotion  of  international  understanding  and  goodrwill 
through  the  service  called  "friendly  relations"  is  one  of  the 
activities  of  the  National  Committee,  and  is  centered  largely  in 
Nitobe  House  in  Tokyo.  The  City  Associations  are  in  Tokyo, 
Yokohama,  Osaka,  Kyoto  and  Kobe.  Their  activities  are,  in 
general,  educational  classes  in  English,  Home  Economics  and 
Business;  Bible  classes  and  Religious  work:  Self-governing  clubs 
among  .students,  high  school  girls,  girls  in  factories,  shops  and^ 
offices,  girls  of  leisure  and  young  married  women;  physical  educa- 
tion, etc.  Tokyo,  Yokohama  and  Osaka  have  boarding  homes  for 
Japanese  girls.  The  Chairman  of  the  National  Committee  is 
Mrs.  Matsu  Tsuji  and  the  national  headquarters  are  at  8  Nishlki- 
cho  Itchome,  Kanda,  Tokyo. 

National  Temperance  League  of  Japan. — The  temperance 
movement  in  Japan  was  first  started  in  1886  by  S.  Hayashi  in 
Yokohama,  K.  Ito  in  Sai)poro,  T.  Ando  and  S.  Nemoto  in  Tokyo. 
In  1920  the  present  National  Temperance  League  of  Japan  wlw 
formed  by  fusion  of  minor  bodies.  It  is  ia  rather  loose  federation. 
The  league  now  comprises -283  local  societies  with  ah  aggregate 
m^mbenBhip  of  some  25,000.  Mr.  Nemoto's  Juvenile  Temperance 
iSill  introduced  for  the  flrat  time  In  the  Diet  in  1901<  was  at^larit 
aitiproved''  ift  the  1921^22  .aes^on  and  promulgated,  an  a  lawnitii 
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April  1922.  The  Board  of  Directors  consists  of  Mectsrs.  H.  Nagao 
(Chairman),  8.  Aokl,  K.  Ito  and  12  others.  (Headquarters,  10 
Omote  Sarugakucho,  Kanda,  Tokyo). 

Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  of  Japan. — (Klrisuto- 
kyo  Fujln  Kyofu  Kwal). — Orgranized  In  1886,  this  body  repre- 
sents Japan's  contribution  to  the  work  of  the  World's  W.C.T.U. 
or  White  Ribbon  Society.  At  the  close  of  1925  members  num- 
bered 7,500  with  154  societies  throughout  Japan.  The  W.C.T.U. 
has  devoted  itself  eagerly  to  the  work  of  social  reform  of  women, 
and  maintains  the  Woman's  Home  at  Hyakunlnmachi,  Okubo, 
Tokyo,  for  the  reform  of  abandoned  women  and  girls.  Besides 
working  for  the  same  cause  there  are  14  societies  for  young- 
women  with  700  members  and  38  for  Juvenile  with  18,000  members 
attached  to  the  W.C.T.U.  President  is  Mrs.  Chiyo  Kozaki.  Office 
is  at  360  Okubo  Hyakunlnmachi,  Tokyo. 

The  Salvation  Army. — The  Salvation  Army  commenced  its 
work  in  Japan  In  September  1895.  The  Corps  &  Societies  now 
number  112.  Many  well  established  Social  Service  Institutions 
are  doing  a  very  much  needed  and  useful  work.  These  include 
3  Women's  Rescue  Homes,  3  Workmen's  Homes,  2  Discharged 
Prisoners*  Homes  (with  which  is  incorporated  a  section  for  pro- 
bationary offenders),  a  Night  Shelter  for  Men,  Children's  Homes, 
a  Sanatorium  for  Consumptives,  a  Social  Settlement,  2  Slum 
Posts,  a  Day  Nursery  and  a  Dispensary  with  medical  and  dental 
clinic  pending  the  erection  of  the  new  hospital  to  replace  the  one 
destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1923.  Other  agencies  embrace 
Police  Court  and  Prison  Visitation,  Free  Cessation  and  Advisory 
Departments,  Labor  Bureau,  Work  for  the  Blind,  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children,  &c.  The  Emperor  Meiji  made  an  annual 
donation  of  ¥1,000  for  a  period  of  10  years  towards  the  Army's 
social  work,  while  a  donation  of  f3,000  was  granted  to  the  same 
funds  In  the  joint  names  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Empress.  In 
connection  with  the  Coronation  Honors  the  Blue -Ribbon  Medal 
was  bestowed  upon  Lieut.  Commissioner  Tamamuro,  the  Chief 
Secretary,  in  recognition  of  the  beneficent  work  of  The  Salvation 
Army,  with  which  he  has  been  connected  as  an  Officer  for  about 
30  years.  The  Empress  Dowager  sent  her  chamberlain  to  inspect 
The  Army's  Hospital  for  the  Poor  on  her  behalf.  Government 
grants  are  also  received  towards  the  maintenance  of  several  of 
the  social  agencies. 

The  Sanatorium  for  consumptives  at  Nakano,  Tokyo,  which 
was  erected  in  1916  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  founder  of  the  Army, 
Is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  in  Japan,  it  accommodating 
170  patients.  During  the  past  three  years  the  Army  has  rebuilt  the 
old  wards,  and  built  and  opened  two  modern  and  up-to-date  wards 
and  doctors  quarters,  thus  greatly  increasing  the  accommodation 
and  efficiency.  Toward  the  cost  of  increased  accommodation  the 
Imperial  Government  has  since  granted  a  considerable  sum  of 
money.  The  splendid  organized  relief  work  following  upon  the 
disastrous  earthquake  of  1923  served  to  emphasise  not  only  the 
worth  of  the  Army's  work,  but  to  exhibit  its  disinterested  and 
unstinting  love  and  care  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  all 
classes,  but  particularly  the  poor. 

In  the  Officers'  Training  School  nearly  50  young  men  and 
women  are  in  residence  preparing  for  Salvation  Army  officership, 
and  all  but  21  of  over  370  Officers,   Cadets  and  Employees  are 
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J&pfinese.     Five  captains,  three  male  ancL  two  female,  and  one 
I^ieu tenant  were  (sent  to  London  for  training  in  1935. 

The  National  Headquarters  at  Hitotsubashl-Dorl,  Kanda^ 
Tokyo,  which  was  completed  in  the  autumn  of  1920  at  a  cost  of 
¥225,000  and  in  which  were  the  administrative  offices  and  a  large 
auditorium,  was  destroyed  in  the  earthquake.  A  new  huildini? 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  former  premises  was  completed  in 
May  1928. 

General  WiUlam  Bramwell  Booth,  eldest  son  of  the  Founder 
and  present  head  of  the  Salvation  Army,  visited  thie  country  in 
1926  and  during:  his  stay  here  Lieut.  Commissioner  Yamamuro 
was  appointed  by  the  General  as  the  leader  of  the  Salvation 
Army  in  Japan  as  successor  to  Commissioner  Eadie.  €^eneral 
Booth  was,  duringr  his  visit  here,  received  in  audience  by  the 
Prince  Refl:ent  at  the  AkaeaJka  Paiace  and  afterwards  was  reel* 
pient  of  a  substantial  cheque  for  the  Army's  work  from  the 
Imperial  Household. 
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EDUCATION 

F.     IMTRODUCTORY   FTCMAnKS 

Hhiory. — Principal  landmarks  In  the  history  of  education  In 
Jftpan  prior  to  the  Restoration  of  T868  are  the  introduction  of 
Chinese  classic?  in  184  A.D.,  sending:  of  scholars  to  China  for 
study  from  607  to  about  900,  publishing  in  712  of  the  oldest  book 
extant  "Kojiki,"  Introdaotion  of  the  art  of  prlntii^  in  770,  inven- 
tion of  the  Japanese  alphabet  In  909,  rise  of  vevimoular  literature 
in  the  l^ara  atui  Heian  period^*  lady  authors  and  poeteases  taking 
cottspiouons  part,  relegation  durlns  the  feudal  period  of  literature 
to  position  entirely  secondary  to  martial  arts  and  as  an  ajccoiu* 
pUshnwnt  fli  only  for  prieats»  ooyirtlers,  and  other  non-mUitary 
classes. 

With  the  etrtaUisl^ment  of  the  Tokogawa  Bhognnate  learning 
somewhat  revfved,  but  it  was  Dar  from  being  universal,  and  of 
conrse  the  education  of  girls  was  left  sadly  neglected.  The 
subjects  taught  to  boys  were  Chinese  classics,  history,  laws, 
mathematies  and  Japanese  literature.  The  plebeian  class  was 
contented  with  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  the  three  K's. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  real  educational  system  dates  from 
the  Restoration,  when  class  distinction  was  abolished  and  equal 
opportunity  opened  to  all  classes.  The  Imperial  Rescript  pro- 
mulgated in  1872  enjoined  that  •'henceforward  education  shall  he 
so  diffused  that  there  may  not  be  a  village  with  an  ignorant 
family,  nor  a  family  with  an  ignorant  member."  Ttie  public 
school  system  put  in  force  in  the  some  year  was  based  upon  the 
French  model  and  the  whole  country  was  divided  into  eight 
ednoational  districts,  each  to  establish  one  university,  82  middle 
sohools  and  6,720  primary  schools.  The  plan  was  premature, 
and  was  recast  in  1879  at  the  advice  of  I>r.  IHivid  Murray,  an 
American  educationist  who  was  adviser  to  the  Ministry  of 
Education  from  1875  to  '97.  Space  forbids  to  review  the  revision 
subaequently  effected.  It  may  be  broadly  stated  that  since  the 
Japan-China  war  ('94-5)  the  question  of  girls*  and  technical 
eduoation,  relatively  neglected  up  to  that  time,  has  come  to  the 
front*  while  the  world  war  has  democratized  the  educational 
system  and  principle. 

Reirgiofi  ai  Schools. — ^A  secular  system  is  strictly  maintained 
at  all  public  a»kd  Government  estabUsbmenta,  though  private 
schools  are  at  liberty  to  include  religion  in  their  curriculum,  and 
are  moreover  allowed  to  partlolpate  in  the  privilege  of  conscrip- 
tlMl  eervlce  poetponeme&t,  provided  they  are  of  a  standing  at 
]ea«t  equal  to  the  Middle  Schools.  When,  however,  such  schools 
wWh  to  participate  in  other  privileges*  such  as  eligibility  to  the 
Junior  civil  service,  or  to  style  themselves  Middle  Schools  they 
must  strictly  conform  to  the  Middle  School  Regulations  in  which' 
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religious  teaching  of  all  descriptions  in  the  class  room  is  ex- 
cluded. Of  late  the  authorities  seem  to  have  conceived  the  idea 
of  l^ringing  education  /and  i^ligipn  into  closv  contact.  The 
transfer  of  the  Religlda  Bureau  fi-om  the^  coatrol  of  the  Home 
Office  to  that  of  the  Department  of  Education  is  one  of  such  signs. 

Discipline  at  Schools.— The  introduction  of  the  Occidental 
system  of  learning  and  the  displacing  of  the  venerable  teachers  of 
the  old  system  with  younger  teachers  devoid  of  prestige  have 
resulted  in  undermining  the  laudable  custom  of  mutual  confidence 
that  formerly  bound  master  with  pupils.  The  consequence  ij 
lax  discipline  and  repeated  outbreaks  of  strikes  chiefly  on  the 
alleged  grround  of  incompetence  of  principals  or  teachers  or  on 
other  plausible  excuses.  Happily  these  refractory  occurrences  are 
now  gradually  lessening. 

Educational  Reform  and  Expansion. — The  reform  effected  in 
1016  will  remain  memorable  in  the  history  of  education.  First  It 
has  shortened  by  one  year  the  number  of  years  boys  had  to  spend 
to  complete  the  university  education  and  next,  which  is  of  far 
more  consequence,  it  means  the  adoption  of  democratic  principles 
and  liberal  spirit  as  regards  the  treatment  of  high  and  university 
institutions,  both  State  and  private  schools  being  given  prac- 
tically the  same  status,  etc.  At  the  same  time  the  Government 
decided  with  the  approval  of  the  Diet  in  1919  to  effect  expansion 
so  far  as  the  finances  of  the  State  admitted.  The  measure 
included  establishment  of  10  high  schools,  17  industrial  and  2 
special  schools  in  6  years  beginning  with  1919,  as  well  as 
expanding  the  scope  of  the  existing  schools.  With  the  completion 
of  the  scheme  the  Government  high  schools  increased  to  25. 
higher  industrial  schools  to  42.  including  10  agricultural,  20 
technical  and  12  commercial  schools.  Of  the  Government  special 
schools  those  specializing  in  medicine  were  all  elevated  to  the 
status  of  university. 

Co-education. — In  the  higher  seats  of  learning  it  is  only  at 
the  Tohoku  and  Kyushu  Imperial  Universities,  the  Tokyo 
Academy  of  Music,  and  Toyo  University  that  the  system  receive 
regular,  though  still  scanty,  attention,  owing  to  limited  number 
of  applicants.  The  Tokyo  Imperial  and  Waseda  Universities  also 
admit  a  few  women  as  hearers. 

Military  Training  in  Schools. — From  the  new  academic  year 
beginning  April  1925  military  training  was  introduced  into  the 
regular  curriculum  of  secondary  grade  schools,  the  law  for  the 
purpose  having  been  passed  In  the  50th  session  of  the  Diet.  For 
universities  or  others  of  similar  rank  the  measure  is  optional. 
Altogether  over  1500  Government  and  public  institutions  come 
under  the  new  system  apart  from  ranking  private  schools  for 
which  it  is  left  to  free  choice.  The  military  drill  is  given  3 
hours  per  week  at  Normal  schools,  2  at  Middle,  High  and  Special 
schools,  besides  fbur  or  five  days'  field  exercise.  For  those  boys 
who  pass  the  examination  in  practice  the  term  in  barracks  will 
be  shortened  to  five  months  for  the  Normal  school  l>oys,  one  year 
for  Middle  school  boys,  and  ten  months  to  those  of  High  and 
Special  schools.  The  educational  authorities  are  contemplating 
to  place  boys  in  general  under  the  same  system.  (Vide  Chap. 
Army  and  Navy.— Ed.  J.  Y.  B.) 
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General   Statistics  of   Educational    Inatitjutions   in   Japan   Proper 

for  the  Year  1925*26 

Elementary  Schools  No»  Iratniotan  Ei^meiu      Qmdnaftxw 

Government   4  87  2,377  436 

Public    25,346  208.990  9,158,831  1.766.758 

Private    109  817  27.352  3,810 

B.  D.  D.  Schools 

Government     2  63  462  109 

Public    44  325'  3,140  479 

Private    67  360  2,114  392 

Normal  Schools.  Public 99  2,367  45,540  14,053 

Higher  Normal  Sch..  Govt...  2  199  1,730  412 

Do.           for  Girls,  Govt...  2  107  826  184 

Teachers*  Institutes.  Govt...  11  300  1,172  592 
Middle  Schools 

Government   2  58  880  118 

Public    404  9,325  237,093  28.819 

Private    96  2,365  58,838  8,895 

Girls'  High  and 

Domestic  High  Schools 

Government     3  54  1.344  313 

Public    618  8,668  225.004  50.367 

Private    185  3.321  75.099  14.964 

High  Schools,  Government..  25  1,035  15.796  4.396 

Do.              Public    1  38  236  — 

Do.               Private     3  90  810  91 

Universities,   Government    ..  11  2,016  18,423  4,409 

Do.               Public    4  245  2,122  494 

Do.              Private    19  1,950  27,140  7,021 

Special   Schools   (collegiate) 

Government     7  307  3,733  938 

Public     3  60  702  198 

Private     75  3.413  48.445  9.797 

Technical  Schools  (collegiate) 

Government     44  1,642  16,870  3,396 

Public    2  72  1.036  283 

Private    4  81  920  216 

Do.   (Secondary  grade) 

Government     2  11  104  32 

Public    678  8,352  165,688  27,086 

Private    117  2.291  47.075  10.111 

Supplementary  Technical  Schools 

Government     4  —  844  495 

Public     15,258  9.625  1,046,576  333,436 

Private    54  196  4,017  1,889 

Training  Institutes  for  Tech- 
nical School  Teachers,  Govt.  4  —  366  114 

Do.       Public     40  68  1,043  869 

**Other"    Schools,    Public 326  456  19,588  6,929 

Do.       Private     1,437  13,660  216.352  87,603 

Total    45,111  281,625  11,474,253  2.400,860 

Note   1. — Teaching   at   the   Training   Institutes   of   Technical 
School  Teachers  and  at  supplementary  schools  is  undertaken  by 

those    specified    higher    schools    to  which    they    are    generally 
iattached. 
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Note  2.— Scfliottls  and  -Colleger  under  control  of  DepaTtmetits 
other  than  the  EMucaJdoAal,  L«.  Ftehery  Institute,  various  mili- 
tary and  naval  schools  and  collegres,  Peers*  School,  Peeresses 
Schodl,  Post  and  Telegraph  St^hools,  are  exctaAed. 

Note  5. — "Other"  Schools  include  various  schools  and  colleges 
that  are  xiot  recognized  by  the  Government  as  such. 


II.    PRIMAfiY    EDUCATION 

A.     ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

Schools  of  this  grade  are  divided  Into  ordinary  elementary 
•schools  and  higher  elementary  schools,  both  being  generally  com- 
bined. The  ordinary  elementary  school  course  extends  six  years 
and  is  compulsory,  and  the  higher  elementary  school  course  two 
or  three  years.  The  ordinary  elementary  school  receives  children 
of  6  to  14. 

Besides  ordinary  subjects  of  study  the  curriculum  Includes 
English  in  ihe  higher  course  for  urban  districts.  Under  the  ex- 
isting regulations  text-books  for  most  subjects  are  compiled  by 
the  Education  Department  and  published  by  the  appointed 
publishers. 

In  principle  elementary  education  is  gratuitous,  but  according 
to  the  local  circumstances  a  small  amount  of  tuition  uiay  be 
charged  under  special  permission. 

General    Statistics   of    Elementary   Schools    (Mar.   1926) 


No.  of  St-liooJis  Gov't. 

■Ordinary     — 

Higher     — 

Ord.  &  High.  Combined  4 

Total    4 

No.  of  Tpachers  Gov't 

Ordinary,   Male    63 

Do.       Female    12 

Higher,    Male    10 

Do.    Female     2 

Total     87 

Na  of  Pi;plls  Gov't. 

Ordinary,   Boy.s    1.0S2 

Do.        GirLs    1,0S6 

Higher,    Boys    92 

Do.    Girls     117 

Total    2.377 

No.  of  Graduate's  G«v't. 

Ordinary,   Boys    183 

Do.        Girls    166 

Higher,   Boys    5i8 

Do.    Girls     48 

Total    • 435 


Pub. 

Priv. 

Total 

Blar.  1925 

7,737 

85 

7,822 

8,173 

ir.8 

— 

15» 

165 

17,451 

23 

17,478 

17,147 

25,346 

108 

25,459 

25.485 

Pab. 

Priv. 

Total 

M.V.  19Sr. 

111.614 

509 

112.186 

110,155 

65.490 

260 

65,762 

63,956 

28,304 

31 

28.345 

27,193 

3,582 

17 

3,64)1 

3,3S3 

398,990 

817 

209.8W 

204.785 

P«»b. 

Priv. 

Total 

Mar.  1935 

4.()49,28G 

13,701 

4,064,069 

4,085,387 

3,902,708 

12,505 

3.916.299 

^.920,682 

765,540 

747 

766,379 

753.766 

441,297 

399 

441.813 

428.361 

9,158,731 

26,352 

9,188,560 

9,188.345 

Piib. 

Priv. 

Total 

Mar.  192.' 

656.294 

1,864 

658,341 

635,559 

«09,931 

1.494 

€11,591 

686.637 

328,59^ 

^9 

328,936 

311.003 

176,934 

153 

177.135 

165,269 

1,766,758 

3,810 

1,771,003 

1.698.468 
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Hvnher  <ff  Chlldf«fi  of  School  Ag«  under 'OWigat ion 
to  attend  Schools 

Iteocivlng  the  prencrlbed  Not  recMvln^;  the  prciicilbed 

courM  of  tnatrootlon  courne  of  Inotmctlon 


S^ 

Buy* 

Glrii 

r.tc 

BiDars 

Qirln 

rtotai 

M24    .... 

1925   

1928    .... 

4.708,363 
4,734,699 
4.725,370 

4,460,528 
4,612,441 
4,583,875 

9,168.891 
9.247.140 
9,259,245 

27.8^6 
82,422 
25,106 

36,854 
38,878 
28,166 

64,200 
71.300 
53,272 

Total  no.  of  cblldreo 
under  obligation 

PercentoRe  attcndUic 
whooln 

ContJniied 

Boys 

Qlrls 

Tt»ial 

Boys 

GlrlH 

Totil 

1924      ... 
1926     ... 
1926     . . . 

...   4.726,209       4,4«6,882 
...   4.793,315       4,580,952 
...   4,760,476       4,562,041 

1       9,233,091 

1       9,374,267 

9.812.617 

99.32 
99.49 
99.47 

99.15 
99.35 
99.38 

99.23 
99.42 
99.43 

Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb  of  School -Age. — Blind  or  mute  children 
of  school-aire  &nd  their  ratio  per  1,000  of  normal  children  of  the 
same  age-limit  are  shown  In  this  table.  - 

Blixid  4ind  mute  of  SMClTlng  inBtrais  Deftecttvea 

HChool-aKe  ttoii  at  soboo)B>  per  l.OfM) 

End  of                         /      >-  ■     I          ^  /              '^              \  nonmri 

Maiob.  liit»                  Boys             Girls           T-^ial  Boys        Girls        Total  ebildren 

Blind     1,441         1,350         2,791  230  92         322         0.26 

Deaf  &  Mute      3,41.3         2,902         6,315         608         41^      1,023         0.59 


B.     KINDERGARTENS 

By  the  enforcement  of  new  regulations  in  April  1926, 
klndergrartens  were  le^pally  separated  from  elementary  schools 
and  made  an  independent  unit  in  the  system  of  education.  They 
admit  children  from  3  to  7  years  of  age  and  aim  at  supplement- 
ing home  education  of  the  little  ones.  The  subjects  taught  are 
play,  singing,  observation,  speaking  and  manual  work.  The  new 
reguJLatluns  create  a  certificate  for  conductors,  and  every  estab- 
lishment must  have  those  qualiiled  numbering  more  than  h^lf 
the  staff.  The  enrolment  is  limited  to  120  at  one  kindergarten, 
and  to  200  when  specially  approved  by  the  authorities.  The 
number  of  pupils  under  the  charge  of  a  conductor  should  not 
exceed  40. 

Knd  of  No.  c.f  No.  of  N".  of 

Marcb,  ld26  kindergart^>»       conduciocs  children 

Government     2  9                      889 

Public    347  1,1 40  41,998 

Private    608  1,676  40.834 

Total    K. ..  957  2,825  83,221 

Total,   March   1925..  847  2.464  71,6»8 ' 


C.     BLIND.    DEAF   AND    DUMB    SCHOOLS 

There  are  at  present  two  government  institutions  and  78  pub- 
lic and  private  «chool.««  as  mentioned  elaewhei-e.  In  conducting 
public  and  private  B.  D.  D.  Schools  the  regulations  relating  to 
Elementary  Schools  Phould  be  applied  mutatis  mutandis.  The 
two  government  schools  are  as  follows: — 
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Thie  Tokyo  Blind  School. — The  Bchool  system  is  diyMed  into 
three,  ordinary,  professional  and  normal  courses.  In  the  ordinary 
course  instruction  is  given  in  the  Japanese  language,  arithmetic, 
conversation  and  grymnastics,  and  in  the  professional  course, 
music,  acupuncture  and  massage. 

The  Tokyo  Deaf  and  Dumb  School. — The  school  system  is 
also  divided  into  drdinary,  professional  and  normal  courses.  The 
ordinary  course  includes  reading,  writing,  composition,  arithmetic, 
written  composition,  written  conversation:  the  industrial  course, 
drawing,  carving,  joinery  and  sewing.  Pupils  in  the  ordinary 
course  are  allowed  to  study  one  or  two  subjects  of  the  industrial 
course  on  the  application  of  their  parents. 

The  latest  available  data  for  this  branch  of  education  are 
given  below: — 

No.  of  Schools  PnpllB  GmduHw 

19M  Blliul  Hat«  TRachere    BlUid  Mnte  BUi  d  Mate 

Government    1         1  63  192  270  56  53 

Public    25  19  295  1,545  1,695  308  171 

Private    47  20  370  1,322  792  330  62 

Total    73  40  718  3,059  2,657  694  286 

Total.   March   1925 77  38  667  2,995  2,450  519  233 


111.     SECONDARY   EDUCATION 

A.     MIDDLE   SCHOOLS 

A  school  of  this  grade  teaches  boys  who  are  desirous  of 
entering  higher  institutions  or  who  are  intended  for  active  life. 
A  graduate  of  a  Middle  School  is  privileged  to  become  a  clerk 
In  the  Government  service  without  undergoing  the  civil  service 
examination.  The  course  of  study  extends  five  years  and  a  boy 
who  has  finished  six  years  of  the  primary  school  education  la 
qualified,  theoretically,  to  enter  the  school  on  diploma.  But  In 
practice,  owing  to  the  number  of  applicants  the  boys  are  obliged 
to  undergo  selective  examination  at  most  schools,  only  about  10 
per  cent,  of  the  number  of  qualified  applicants  being  admitted 
according  to  recent  experience. 

With  the  enactment  of  the  new  regulations  for  Universities 
and  High  Schools  the  course  has  been  shortened  practically  by 
one  year,  for  boys  finishing  the  fourth  year  are  now  privileged, 
on  examination,  to  enter  the  High  Schools. 

Re^riction  as  to  Number  of  Classes  and  School  Days 

The  regulations  restrict  the  number  of  boys  in  each  Middle 
School  to  the  maximum  limit  of  800,  to  be  increased  to  1,200  in 
1921,  and  that  of  boys  in  each  class  to  50.  School  days  must 
not  fall  below  220  days  per  annum,  though  for  5th  year  boys  the 
number   of  days  may  be  shortened  to   200. 

Reform  of   Language  Teaching 

The  question  of  reform  in  the  teaching  of  English  in  Japan 
is   now  being  very  seriously   considered  and   there   is  a  general 
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fueling  that  ttoe  system  now  In  foroe  might  b«  laaproired.  Mr. 
H*  E.  C^msrv  Uoeturer  in  S^ken  BniiUih,  TJnlverBlty  Colleire, 
LondoA,  and  to  Methods  of  DuistiagB  Study,  Bchoal  of  Ortentaf 
Studies,  LDndosb  arrived  to  Japan  in  AprtI  1922  and  is  attached 
to  the  Department  of  Bdncation  as  Lingnlstic  Adviser.  He  Is 
a  well  known  expert  in  Phonetics  and  modem  methods  of  teach- 
ing' spoken  languages,  and  is  now  studying  the  situation  with  a 
view  to  elaborating  a  scheme  of  reform  appropriate  to  the  aims 
of  English  study  In  this  country. 


B.     GIRLS'  HIGH  6CHOOI-S 

The  course  of  study  of  high  schools  for  girls  extends  over 
four  years,  but  may  be  extended  a  year.  In  addition  to  general 
course,  supplementary  courses  not  exceeding  two  years  may  b* 
provided.  For  the  benefit  of  those  desiring  to  stddy  such  arts  as 
are  necessary  for  females,  a  domestic  course  extending  over  not 
less  than  two  and  not  more  than  four  years  may  be  established 
either  in  the  curriculum  or  as  a  special  school  devoted  to  the 
same  subject.  A  higher  course  of  three  srears  may  also  be  pro- 
vided for  the  benefit  of  those  who  having  finished  the  general 
ooorse  dsstre  to  pursue  further  study.  At  present  this  course 
exists  in  Fh-st  and  Thh^  Tokyo  Prefectural  Girls'  High  Schools, 
and  five  other  prefectural  and  one  private  girls'  high  schools. 

Statist'ics  of  Girls'   High   Schools 

Number  of  girls  attending  the  Girls'  High  Schools  and  Olrls' 
Domestic  High  Schools  is  as  follows  for  the  year  «nded  March 
192«:— 

ToBl-  ftappl^ 

Rasular  Dnmesilc       Higher      f>iiduftte   EloctlTe     meataiy 

cunme  Gdtirae         course        oonise        ooune        conrM 

Oorernment   . .        ©15  270  —  148          —  11 

Public     197,029  22.390  951  935         519  3,180 

Private     €8.648  6.546  49  332  " '     62  562 

Total   266,492  28,206  1,000  1,415         BBl  3.753 

C.     HIGH  SCHOOLS 

As  originally  constituted,  Bigh  Skhobls  are  places  primarily 
for  giving  special  or  professional  education  and  secondary  pre- 
paratory education  for  those  desirous  of  entering-  Universftiss; 
The  primary  object  has  been  lost  sight  of  and  at  present  High 
Schools  are  mostly  institutions  where  students  wishing  to  enter 
a  University  have  to  study  for  three  years. 

According  to  the  new  regulations  tof  Universities  and  RIglft 
Schools  as  enacted  in  April  191».  the  High  School  consists  of 
two  courses,  the  Ordinary  (4  yeara)  askd  the  Higher  (S  years>,r 
The  Higher  courPS  may  admit  tlwse  wbo  have  flnlshed  the  4tfc. 
year  of  the  Middle  School,  the  1st  to  4th  year  course  of  tlila 
latter  corresponding  to  the  Ordinary  course. 

For.  ro^oiw  given  abovje  the  government  High  Schools  (ex 7 
cept  Qoa)  have  only  the  Higher  course,  and  thoge  who  have 
finished  It  are  matriculated  at  the  Imperial  Universities.  ^  . 
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The  Higher  course  is  divided  Into  two  departments,  Literary 
and  Scientific.  The  necessity  of  makingr  the  students  learn  two 
Occidental  languages,  English  and  German  or  French,  having 
been  judged  disadvantageous,  it  was  arranged  in  1911  to  make 
one  language  compulsory  and  the  other  optional,  the  choice  b«fng 
left  to  the  sttidents. 


List  of  High  Schools 
(with   latest  available  figures) 

Government   High   Schools 


1st  (Tokyo) 

2nd  (Sendal).... 

3rd  (Kyoto) 

4th  (Kanazawa).. 
6th  (Kumamoto) 
6th  (Okayama).. 
7th  (Kagoshima) . 

8th  (Nagoya) 

Niigata 

Matsumoto 

Yamagruchi 

Matsuyama 

Mito 

Yamagata 

8aga J 

Hirosaki 

Matsuye 

Tokyo 

Osaka 

Urawa 

Pukuoka ^ 

Shizuoka 

Kochi 

Himejl 

Hiroshima > 


I>lr«ctor  Facnlty 

T.  Sugi   79 

G.  Okano   71 

G.    Mori    57 

T.   Muto    42 

S.   Mizobuchi    45 

B.   Komatsu    49 

T.  Yui   70 

R.  Komatsubara   ...  45 

S.    Hatta    85 

M.  Mori 35 

T.  Shimbo   38 

M.   Kaneko    40 

T.  Matsumura   57 

M.  Hayama   61 

M.  Ikoma   36 

S.  Suzuki   40 

Y.  Kawai    40 

M.   Tsukahara    89 

S.  Itumamoto   44 

K.  Yoshloka   '44 

O.  Akiyoshi   47 

S.  Hori    58 

Y.  Nishlkawa   40 

Y.  Yamanouchi    41 

W.   Totoki    38 


Gnid- 

students 

uat«a 

Admiaiioo 

1,188 

350 

356 

820 

6,379 

267 

994 

260 

299 

824 

247 

268 

924 

262 

298 

813 

4,757 

268 

677 

205 

218 

838 

249 

264 

461 

887 

IH 

470 

142 

153 

454 

149 

158 

475 

153 

154 

586 

177 

191 

583 

176 

188 

605 

1,001 

293 

570 

171 

110 

591 

178 

196 

800 

133 

163 

586 

178 

193 

371 

— 

191 

586 

174 

191 

591 

498 

189 

570 

516 

183 

588 

171 

186 

604 

170 

187 

Toyama 


Public    High    School 
.^.K.  Shibayama  (act.)     68        641 
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Private    High    Schools 

Musashl  (Tokyo) .  K.   Yamakawa   51  523  —  89 

Konan  (Kobe) T.    Maruyama    47  467  161  9§ 

Seikei  (Tokyo) . . .  T.  Asano    73  391  44  126 

Seijo  (Tokyo) K.  Kohara    (act.)...  66  469  —  159 

Naniwa  (Osaka) . .  K.  Miura   56  688  —  22T 

N.B. — ^The  private  universities  as  recognized  by  the  new 
regulations  have  attached  to  them  either  a  High  School  or  a 
preparatory  department  which  is  exactly  Bame  as  to  course  aa  a 
Government  High  School. 
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IV.     UNIVERSITY    EDUCATION 
The   N'iw  fteguUtiona  for  Univ^fsKiea 

Amons  the  Important  innovations  effected  by  the  new  re- 
srulatlona  that  came  Into  force  on  April  Ist,  1919,  there  is  tho 
formal  recognition  extended  for  the  first  time  hy  Government  to 
private  "universities/'  those  previously  existing  befrig  anomalous 
institutions  under  control  of  the  Special  School*  ^Regulations. 
Especially  notable  is  the  fact  that  the  new  Regulation  has  placed 
the  State  and  private  Universities  on  the  same  status.  A  single 
coUege  university  will  also  be  recognized  in  future,  and  each 
college  of  a  University  is  to  establish  a  post-graduate  Course. 
The  establishment  of  Universities  by  prefectures  is  also  provided 
for. 

In  return  for  the  advantage  conferred  on  th^  private  Uni- 
versity a  certain  sum  has  to  be  deposited  by  it  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. ¥100,000  for  one  college,  while  the  faculty  shall  have 
professors  of  whom  more  than  one  half  are  to  b©  exclusively 
attached  to  the  institution. 

The  second  Important  change  is  the  abolition  of  the  annual 
examination  system,  those  who  attend  8  or  4  years  being  granted 
the  diploma  if  they  pass  the  final  grraduatlon  examination.  Those 
graduates  receive  the  degree  of  "galcushi"  corresponding  to  M.A. 

Since  the  above  enactment  82  State,  public  and  private  in- 
stitutions have  been  oflflcially  admitted  to  university  rank  and 
these  added  to  the  6  Imperi'jJ  universities  make  the  number  of 
regular   universities  38  in   total. 


A.     STATE  UNIVERSITIES 

Imperial   Universities 

There  are  six  Imperial  Universities,  viz.,  at  Tokyo,  Kyoto, 
Sendai  (Tohoku  University),  Fukuoka  (Kyushu  Univ.),  Sapporo 
(Hokkaido  Univ.).  and  Seoul  (Keljo  Univ.)  as  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing tables.  Graduates  of  Gov't  High  Schools  are  admitted  on 
diploma  in  principle.  To  each  University  is  attached  the  Univer- 
sity Hall  extending  two  years.  The  latest  statistics  are  as 
follows: — 

The  Tokyo  Imperial   University 

Est'ed  April  1877.     Locat.  Tokyo.     Pres.  Y. 

CDllefe  Dean  Fucolty 

Law K.  Nakada,  D.L 

Medicine H.  Hayashi,  D.M 

Engineering V.  Tsukamoto,  D.  Eng., 

Literature U.  Hattori,  D.  Lltt )  sgg 

Science S.  Nakamura.  D.  Sc 

Agriculture U.  Suzuki,  D.  Agr 

Bconomicfli. .  • ., . *S.  Kawazu,  D.L 

Total  (incl.  those  at  the  Univ.  Hall) 


Kozai.  D. 

Agr. 

StadentH 

Gndoatw 

1,942 

544 

611 

152 

952 

236 

1,092 

180 

349 

92 

888* 

282 

888 

211 

7,074 

1,749 
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Thbi  Kft^  1mp«rhi^  Unlvefi^ity 


Esf  ed  Jua«  ASfi7. 
College 


liDoa^r.  Kyotou    Br^.  T.  Ar&ki,  D.M. 

Dcftn  ftenlty    Students  Gmdoate 


Law S.'  Sasaki,  D.L 

nfedieine. K.  Morlshlma,  D.M. . . 

SnglneeHhis *r.  Matsumura,  D.  Eng. . . 

lilterattire. . , . .  ..•  K.  Sakaguchi,  B.  Lltt 

Science T.  Wada,  D.  So 

AgrtcultuTft A.  Kikuchl   

Economics ^M.  Kambe,  D.L 

Total  (hicl.  those  at  the  Univ.  Hall). 


374i 


772 

•97 

554 

79 

574 

157 

574 

70 

285 

50 

838 

255 

184 

— 

4,185 

782 

•'::i. 


«!■: 


The  Tohoku    Imperial    University 
:Bst'ed  June  1907.     Locat.  Sendai.     Pres.  J.  Inouye»  D.Sc. 


Science I.  Kobayashi,  D.  Sc 

Medicine S.  Tagrl,  D.  Med 

Engineering. . . . .  .H.  Yagi,  D.  Eng 

Law  &  Lit, U.  Sato.  IXL, 

Total   iinoA.  those  at  the  Univ.  Hall).. 


!  "*l 


813  48 

210  58 

242  51 

401  — 

1490  157 


Tlie   Kyushu  IsnpeHat  University 
Est'ed  Dec.  1910.  t.ooat.  Fukuoka.  Pres.  G.  Dalkubajra,  D.  A^. 


Medicine S.  Goto,  D.M 

Engineering T.  Suehiro.  D.  Eng 

Agriculture. . . ., ,  T.  Katayama,  D.  Agr 

Law  &  LH; T.  Minobe.  D.C.L. 

Total   (incl.  those  at  the  Univ.  Hall). 


195 


/  497 

1.629 

SIC 

1.010 

244 

84 

799 

— 

1,85$ 

2.728 

The    Hokkaido  Imperial    University 

In  April  1^9:9  tiie  Agricultural  Dept.  of  the  Tohoku  TJnivsrsUy 
was  reorganised  and  made  an  independent  University. 

Locat.  Sapporo.    Pres.  S.  Sato»  D.  Agr. 

Agriculture K.  Takaoka,  D,  Agr -^ 

Medicine Y.  Kon,  D.M 

Engineering T.  Yoshimachi,  D.  Eng..  ^254 

Preparatory  Dept. .  M.  Aoba 

Total 

Attached  to  the  University  are  special  courses  (departments) 
in  agrKnilture,  dendrology,  civil  engineering  and  marine  products, 
with  a  combined  staff  of  136  and  439  students.  gradUAtfis  number- 
ing 2;031.  

The   Ksijp  .Imperial   University 

Bst'd  April  19U6.     I^ocat.  Seoul.     Pres.  G.  Matsiiiira- 


278 

IM 

281 

— . 

884 

2.372 

1.763 

8.988 

LawandLit^ A.  HayamI    

Medicine.. K.    Shiga,   D.M.. 

Total 


6»- 
40^ 
106 


•IW  — 

14»  — 

sot        — 


IImI^ 
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The    Taihokp   i<nMH(M^   UlNUersity 

Bsfil  AiurU  lW8i  I^ocMt.  Taiteku.  Pres.  T.  (ShM«harm  ».  Litt. 
Xlt  aJli«  ^olltl<». . . .  T.  Fujlta,  B.  Lit......        19  iS         — 

Science  and  A«r K.  Oshima,  D.  Agr. 16^  40         — 

Special  4ep^,  ot  Agr. 
&  Dendrology •..,..  K.  0«hima.  D.  A«rv...         Z9     ..  ,1D0  — 

Ajr«Ta«0  Aga  of  MatrieuJ«tttii  at  Tokyo 

Awage  ag'e  of  new  students  matrioulated  recently  iu  the 
CollegeB  of  the  Tokyo  trnlverslty  is  as  follows:— 

ldS3-S4    fi)24-25  tBSi-tt  ISM-tS 

Y.xn.  Y.in.  Tun.  YJn. 

lAW    22.10  21.5      Science    28.2  23.2 

Medicine     22.3  23.4      Agriculture    22.0  22.3 

Bnglneerlng    21.4  22.8      Economics    22.4  23.1 

MteratHrfr    2M  22.8      Average    22.3  22.6 

Professron  of  the  University  Graduates 

The-  ffradua^es  of  the  Imperial  tJnlversltfes  since  tite  fiortmda^ 
tten  to  1SS4-20  make  the  following  record,  as  classified  according 
to  their  conamon  in  llf«i  giving  only  those  that  are  relatively 
«iimsrottS. 

Tokyo  Kjrato 

Unir.  VtA^ 

Stvdyjng  sEt  Uitiv.  Hails dU  2W 

A4imliastratloa  officials  2.036  369^     ^ 

Judges  etR  1.194  ZTi 

eovesmnsnt  tedinical  ofBcials 2,823  69f 

Medical  officials   1^67  4»* 

Professors  and  teachers 4,030  984 

Barristers    972  240 

Engineers  in^  pitflvate  concerns^ 2.422  1.095 

Banks  and   companies 4.760  1.202 

Praotislng  modiotne    1.S69  SBS 

Other  hmlnesa 2,400  809 

U^m^toyttd)  or  anknown 2^6  1.881 

Bled ..-. 2,4B9  SS^ 

VDtat  with  vthers 29.114  S.070 

The  Tokyo  University  of  Commsrcd 


VMS  Ifl  tin  Unit  liistltistlon  of  university  stuAng  wltib  4 
snigfo  ooUogs*  and  elevated  from  a  Commarolal  Sshool  wttit  Ifre 

enforcement  of  the  new  regulations.    It  was  estaMlslked'  Ik  187^ 
and  as  the  Tokyo  Higher  Commercial  School  It  existed  for  more 
than  twenty  years  until  It  was  mads  a  university  In  March  1920. 
President,  Z.  Sano,  D.Li. 

'Fftenliy  StadenAr       Hr^antea 

CoUegs  of  Commerca 68.  900  254 

Pnoparatory   Department    87  640  210 

CoBwnerclsi    Departanent    82  610  179 

Teachers'  Train'g  Ins'te —  90  '          art 

Total  (incl.  those  at  Post- 
graduate course) 247  2,240  6T4 
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UniversitiM  of  Medicine 

These  were  formerly  Govemment  medical  scIiooIb.  The  first 
two  were  made  universities  with  a  single-  college  In  April  1922, 
and  the  others  in  the  following  year. 

Sia- 

Name  LncAtloii  Fres.  Fftcolij    dei.tM  QnA 

OkayamaUniv.of  Med.Okayama  F.  Tanaka,  D.M...  21  245  162 

Nligata          „    ..    .,      Niigata  K.  Sawada,  D.M. . .  16  255  120 

Chiba            c,,     „    „      Chiba     '  K.  Matsumoto.D.M.  18  243  212 

Kanazawa    „    **.  »*    Kanazawa  K.  Sudo.  D.M 33  283  170 

Nagasaki      „    „    „    Nagasaki  I.  Hayashi,  D.M...  38  241  181 

The  last  three  combine  each  a  pharmaceutical  department. . 

B.     PUBLIC    UNU^ERSITIES 

There  are  four  public  or  prefectural  universities,  i.e.,  the 
Osaka,  the  Aichi,  the  Kyoto,  and  the  Kumamoto  University  of 
Medicine.  The  last  two  were  admitted  to  university  rank  in 
May,  1922,  up  to  which  time  they  were  prefectural  medical 
.schools.  Besides,  there  is  one  municipal  university  of  commerce 
at  Osaka,  former  Osaka  Higher  Commercial  School  reorganized 
as  university  in  Apr.  '28.  They  all  have  a  preparatory  depart- 
ment of  their  own.     Their  staff,  students,  etc.  are  as  follows: — 

Name  Location  Pron.  Faculty    dento  Grad 

Osaka  Univ\  of  Med.  Osaka  C.  Kusumoto,  D.M.    54    736    175 

Aichi  „      „    „       Nagoya  S.  Pujii,  D.M 45     399      66 

Kyoto        „      „     „       Kyoto  C.  Asayama,  D.M..   88     298       83 

Kumamoto  „     „    „      Kumamoto  M.  Yamazaki,  D.M.  23     206      55 

Osaka  Univ.  of  Com.    Osaka  S.  Kawada,  L.Li.D.  86    974      — 


C.     PRIVATE    UNIVERSITIES 

Since  the  enforcement  of  the  University  Regulations  in  1919 
as  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  altogether  17  pri- 
vate universities  have  been  raised  to  the  sam^e  official  status  as 
the  Government  institutions.  They  had  formerly  been  placed 
under  Special  School  Regulations  as  the  other  private  institutions 
of  collegiate  standing  are.  Of  the  16,  four,  i.e.,  the  Ryukoku, 
Otani,  Senshu.  and  Rikkyo  Universities  were  officially  recognized 
on  May  25,  1922,  and  other  four,  i.e.,  the  Toyokyokai,  Ritsumel- 
kan,  and  Kwansai  Universities  and  the  Jikelkai  University  of 
Medicine  on  June  6  tlie  same  year.  The  latest  available  figures 
are  given  below:  — 

Keio    University 
Est'ed  1856.     Locat  Tokyo.     Pres.  K,  Hayashi.  DX. 

Oollefe  DeAn 

Economics K.    Klga,   D.L. 

Law T.  Itakura,   D.L 

Literature T.  Kawai,  D.  Litt., 

Medicine..., T.  Kltajima,  D.M.. 

Preparatory  DeptT.  Kawal,  D.  Lltt. 


FRcolty 

Siudento     OradualaB 

80 

1,786            481 

■       35 

789           142 

54 

220             86 

78 

406             92 

96 

3,939           944 
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The  University  has  attached  to  ft  a.  middle  and  a  bttsinesa 
school. 

WaMda  UnlvtraVty 
Bsfd  1883.    Irocat  Tokyo.    Pres.  S.  Takata,  D.t* 


Oonefre 


Dean 


Fdciiltj 


Pol.  Economy. . .  .S.    Shiozawa,   D.L* . , , , ,       35 

Law M.  Terao   31 

Literature . . : T.  Igrarashi.  D.  Lilt 73 

Commerce S.  Hlranuma,  D^L 26 

ESngineeriniT T.  Yamamoto,  D.E. 10& 

Special  Dept B.  Hattori.  Ph.   D....,,       57 

Hlffh.Norm.Dept. .  K.  Nakagrirl &l 

Hlffh  School  (l8t)  K.    Nonomura    112 

»  M       (2nd)K.  Utsunomlya    .......       74 

CoUegriate  Dept. . .  S.  Sakamoto   , . .  88 

There  Is  also  a  technical  school  attached   to  the  unlversltr 

with  a  faculty  of  118  and  an  enrol  mc-nt  of  2.S52,   jind   a  hii^her 

technical  school  with  a  faculty  of  17  and  an  enrolment  of  7G!. 


802 

228 

620 

122 

677 

122 

909 

243 

723 

165 

3J59 

783 

1.036 

158 

2,335 

656 

1,3B4 

462 

71ft 

137 

Other  Private   Un  I  varsities 


Laeatlon 

Ent. 

aniej;« 

F\iictjl»y 

mi^d^nli 

Doshisha  Univ. 

Kyoto 
Tokyo 

1874 

LaWp  Lit.    , 

.    110 

1,3  m 

Hosei  Univ. 

1879 

Kcon,,  Law 

A  Lit. 

.      54 

3,231 

Meiji  Univ. 

Tokyo 

1881 

Law,   Com., 

Econ. 

.    135 

s.a&5 

Chuo  Univ. 

Tokyo 

1885 

Liivsr,  Com., 

ECOB-. 

.      98 

642 

Nihon  Univ. 

Tokyo 

1889 

Law.   Lit.,   i 

Com- . . 

.  ru 

1,040 

Kokugakuin  Univ. 

Tokyo 

1890 

Lit..  High^ 

Norm. . 

.      83 

ass 

Jlkeikal   Univ.  of 

Tokyo 

1881 

Med. 

Med 

.   125 

623 

Rikkyo  Univ. 

Tokyo 

1874 

Lit..  Com.    . 

.112 

973 

Ilyukoku  Univ. 

Kyoto 
Kyoto 

1638 

Xiit 

.      86 

S14 

Otani   Univ. 

1665 

LiL     ...... 

,   101 

765 

Takushoku  Univ. 

Tokyo 
Osaka 

1900 
1886 

Com     . . . . , 

.      71 
,      75 

1,232 

Kanpal  Univ. 

Law,   Com, 

1,449 

Rltsumelkan  Unlv 

.  Kyoto 

1900 

Law,  Econ, 

.      98 

1.973 

Senshu    Univ. 

Tokyo 

1880 

Econ.,  Law 

•.'..«■ 

.      85 

2,151 

Itlssho  Univ. 

Tokyo 

1904 

Rel.,    Lit.    . 

.      95 

870 

Tokyo  Agr.  Univ. 

Tokyo 

1925 

ARrieulture 

.   127 

1,100 

Komazawa  Univ. 

Tokyo 

1882 

Hc-l.,    Lit,    . 

.      82 

895 

Nihon  Univ.  of 

Tokyo 

1912 

Med. 

Med.   . 

.      SS 

866 

Taisho  Univ. 

Tokyo 
akayamt 

1907 

Rel.,   Lit.    . 

.      71 

€62 

K'nysMvan  Univ.  W 

11886 

B^l         . . .  - 

,      3« 

174 

Toyo  Univ. 

Tokyo 

1824 

Eihlc*!.    Lit. 

.    etc.. 

.      22 

199 

Jochl   Univ. 

Tokyo 

1913 

Lit.,   Com. 

.      31 

200 

D.     ACADEMIC    TITLES 


Besides  the  titles  conferred  by  both  8tat©  and  private  uni- 
versities on  their  graduates,  ther@  is  a  special  title  called  Hakushl 
granted  by  them  with  the  approval  of  the  Minister  of  BducatioB. 
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With  tlie  em^tnMAt  «i  the  near  unlventty  T«?tttatleik0  In  1919.  the 
reflTulations  regardlxiir  the  conferment  of  the  hiirhest  acAtMttle 
degree  "haJcushi"  or  "hakase,"  correspondinfiT  to  Doctor  (of  Science, 
Civil  Law,  etc.  as  the  c«a»  lOI^  t>^>«  ha*  t>een  revised  and  demo- 
cratized. The  privilege  of  conferring  It  is  no  longer  reserved  for 
the  Imperial  UviverattiVB  and  the  Oovacll  at  Haku^l;  the  Presi- 
dents of  all  the  Government,  public  and  private  Universities  are 
dually  given  the  same  privilege,  subject  to  the  approbation  Qf 
the  Education  Minister.     The  title  is  of  twelve  kinds,  as: — 

life        S      «S    i^   i^f     it    4,%    <£§  i^  i^  eS  Is  it 

58     a     ss  el  4  |l   Ss   5|  ^1  li  ai  |i  gl 

Living      1S6     2,416     45     399     163     227     1«2     41     22       4     10       1 

Died  55        112     11       75       56       39       19       S       «      0       0      • 

Total    241     2,628     56     474     209     266    181     44    28       4    10       1 

Grand  total:    Living  3.628;    Died  414. 


V.    TECHNICAL   AND    PROFESSIONAL   EDUCATION 

A.     GOVERNMENT  TECHNICAL  AND  SPECIAL 
SCHOOLS  OF  HIOHHm  GRADE 

Under  the  direct  ct)ntrol  of  the  Department  of  Education  there 
mre  46  Technical  and  Special  (professional)  Schools  of  higher 
^rade,  which  give  instruction  to  those  desiring  to  pursue  some 
practical  business  or  profession,  such  as  industry,  agriculture, 
commerce,  medicine,  etc.  There  are  also  schools  for  similar  pur- 
IkNses  maintained  by  prefectures  or  private  persons  which  are 
Si^en  the  same  status  as  the  above.     <Vide  VI.  > 

The  development  of  this  branch  of  education  has  been  quite 
phenomenal  recently.  Graduates  of  Middle  Schools  (Girls'  High 
Schools  for  females)  are  eligible,  but  as  the  applicants  for  the 
Government  schools  of  this  grade  outnumber  the  available  accom- 
modation, they  are  taken  partly  on  diploma  and  partly  on  ex- 
amination. 

The  course  extends  three  or  four  years,  and  some  of  ^le 
schools  are  provided  with  a  post-graduate  oourse.  Of  the  Qor- 
emment  schools  only  the  Academy  of  Music  admita  girls  also. 


List  of  Government  Technical  Schools 
(With  latest  available  figures) 

Hioher  Agricultural   and   Forestry  Scheela 

XucftUon  Dlpedor  Fmultj     Bmd«D«f 

Morioka Y.  Kagami   45  365  117 

Kagoshima K.    Yoshimura    33  380  102 

Tottori G.    Tamada    29  215  61 

Miye T.  Uyehara 36  326  100 

UtflUDontya Y.  Sato   46  346  72 

Ottu B.  Kmaba   80  £64  — 

Miyasaki T.  Mlyafaaia   88  198  *- 
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HivMvr  SiHoitlliif^l  tiihodis 

lly«da a  Haxizuka   29 

IMcyo 1^  Honda  

Kyoto T.  Yamada  

Hioh«r  Commercial  Schools 
Location  Director   ' 

Kobe S.  Tazaki    

Nagasaki S.   Kinmiil   i. «... 

Yamaguchl K.  Washlo   

Otaru P.  Ban  

Nagoya R.  Watanabe 

Oita Y.  Yamazakl   

Fuktuhio*, J.  Ito ... 

Hlkone K.  Yano 

Wakayama I.  Okamoto 

Takamatsu O.  Sawada 

Tokobanm T.  l^jfrl   

Takaoka ^ .  .T.  TadamI    


Tokyo , .  K. 

Tokyo  (Shlba>...R. 

Osaka M. 

Kyoto U. 

Nagoya H. 

Kiunamoto N. 

Yonezawa N. 

Kiryu H. 

Yokohama T. 

mroshima T. 

Kanazawci. N. 

8«n4ai T. 

Kobe S. 

Hamamatsu T. 

Tokushlma S. 

Nagaoka.. T. 

Fukui S. 

Melji  (FUkooka).  C. 
Yamanashi S. 


Higbar  Technical  Schools 
Nakamura 


Yasuda    

TButsuml    . , 
Murakami  . 

Mori    

Mlura  

Oba    

Nlshfda   ... 

Stiztiki   

B^awagnchl 

Aoto  

antoibo   .... 

Htrota 

Kawaguchl 

Komlzo 

Fukuda   . . . 

Sekl    

Tomoda 

Matsuda   . . . 


29 

215 

«9 

4« 

322 

12T 

32 

243 

116 

>0l8 

Faculty  StoA^enttf 

OradiiBtfM 

71 

1,208 

237 

38 

629 

167 

37 

571 

120 

40 

6^7  . 

141 

39 

658 

20S» 

24 

466 

138 

28 

472 

U2 

34 

438 

131 

34 

481 

13K 

37 

461 

^- 

34 

4t3^ 



24 
>la 

^15 

t  MM 

169 

942 

247 

5T 

399 

9fi 

6S 

609 

17S 

32 

281 

58 

48 

447 

142 

43 

431 

139 

43 

9t^ 

71' 

4C 

249 

70 

49 

40( 

101 

42 

3610 

92 

36 

390 

92 

43 

358 

92 

44 

371 

9H 

41 

359 

120 

38 

«« 

77 

34 

292 

— 

29 

290 

__ 

65 

354 

81 

26 

228 

«- 

Akita. 


Mining   School 
.  M.   Hiraoka 


34 


179 


Higher  Mercantile   Marine  Schools 


Kobe B.  Shlmaya 

Tokyo g.   Ozeki    . . 


61 

47 


779 
»10 


Ida 

§4 


List   of   Government   Special    Schoors 
Pharmaceutical    Schools 


Toyatna..k R.  Takahashi 

Kumamoto Y.  Murakami 


22 

27 


24a. 

*.i74 


82 
04 
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Fontifln   Langulig«  SelKidl* 


Tokyo. J.   Nagaya 

Osaka K.  Nakame 


85        1,038 
€3  t5S 


248 
U9 


Fine   Art   Academy 
Tpkyo N.   Maaaki    


74 


812 


109 


Academy  of  Music 
Tokyo :K.  Noriaug-i 


65 


704 


85 


B.     PUBLIC    &    PRIVATE    TECHNICAL,   &    BUSINESS 
SCHOOLS   OP   SECONDARY   GRADE 

These  are  divided  into  three  grades,  (A)  the  Middle  School 
grade  for  14-17  year  boys,  (B)  the  Higher  elementary  school 
standing  for  12-15  boys  and  (C)  the  Continuation  (or  supple- 
mentary) grade  for  12-13  or  older  boys  and  girls.  They  are 
granted  a  small  aid  from  the  State  for  2  years  at  a  time,  the 
total  sum  disbursed  on  this  account  averaging  ¥356,852  in  five  years 
according  to  recent  statistics.  The  latest  available  data  (March 
1926)   are  shown  below: — 


No. 

Technical     tural 

Fishery     ctal 

Kauilcnl    Others 

Total 

Schools    . . 

82 

170 

11         196 

12 

57 

528 

A 

Teachers    . 

.   1,619 

1,993 

97     4,031 

150 

802 

8.692 

Pupils    ... 

.22,836 

33,986 

1,203  94.517 

2,371 

16.580 

171,492 

Graduates. 

.   4,587 

9,953 

264  13.100 

657 

5,695 

34.254 

Schools   . . 

28 

155 

1          88 

1 

46 

269 

B 

Teachers.. . 

344 

1,016 

8        279 

9 

306 

1.962 

Pupils    ... 

.   3,924 

21,031 

153     8,898 

204 

7,165 

41.375 

Graduates. 

991 

6,591 

48     2,456 

82 

2,807 

12,975 

Schools    .. 

.      101 

12,053 

206        455 

2 

2.499 

15.316 

c 

Teachers. . 

167 

6,561 

83        467 

— 

2.643 

9.821 

Pupils    . . . 

.   9,315 

784,421 

11,506  36.305 

332 

209.^58  1,051,437 

Graduates. 

.   4,632 

236,436 

3,822          12 

44 

75,571 

335.315 

VI.     PUBLIC    AND    PRIVATE    SCHOOLS    OF 
HIGHER    GRADE 

Quite  a  large  number  of  public  and  private  institutions  of 
collegiate  standing  exist.  Many  of  them  give  technical  or  pro- 
fessional education,  and  there  are  some  which  style  themselves 
^Universities,*  though  they  arc  not  officially  recogriized  as  such 
but  are  placed  under  the  Special  School  Regulations.  They  are 
anomalous,  being  in  reality  liberal  education  institutions. 

Their  course  sometimes  extends  live  or  six  years  according 
to  the  length  of  the  preparatory  course  which  extends  two  or  three 
years.  As  shown  in  the  ensuing  list  there  are  several  institutions 
for  women.  i       1., 
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8lati«tics  of  Public  A  Private  Coltegiate  Institutions 


Public   ... 

Private    . 

Total 


(March  1927) 

No.  Sobools  FRCulry 

6  156 

72  2,601 

77  2,W7 


Students  Gnidiutea 

1,465  490 

36,034  6.431 

86,499  6.931, 


Public  Collegiate   Institutions   (1928) 


Name  LocaticHi 

Chlba  Horticfultural 

Sch.  Chiba 

Kyoto  Sch.  of  Pict. 

Art  Kyoto 

Fukuoka  Girls'  Coll.  Fukuoka 

Osaka  Girls'  Coll.      Osaka 


Founded   8alU«cti  tanfht  Facollj  tSndiiit 
1909     Hort're    ....     20        150 


1909    Painting    ., 
1922    Lit..  Dom. 

Science 
1924    Lit..   Dom. 

Science    . 


31         300 
44         324 

70         380 


Principal  Private  Collegiate  Institutions  (1928) 


Name 


Location 


Aoyama  Gakuin, 

Dlv.  Dept.  Tokyo 

Aoyama  Gakuin. 

Higrh.  Course  Tokyo 

Eaika  Women's  Coll.  Osaka 
Bukkyo  Semmon 

Gakko  Kyoto 

Butoku-kal  Sch.  of 

Martial    Arts  Kyoto 


Foonded   Satdeda  taoffbi   Faoalty   Studanis 
23  96 


}f    Thee 


Theology 
Eng.  Lang. 

Lit 68 

1922     Lit. '24 


1912     Buddhism 


1912     Fencing, 


22 


977 
201 

200 


Judo  .  f. . , . 

26 

124                                    ^^^^H 

Buzan  Univ. 

Tokyo 

1912 

Buddhism  - . 

33 

^^^^1 

Daito  Bunka  Gakuin  Tokyo 

1923 

Jap.  &  Chin- 

Classics  . . 

42 

255                                     ^^^^1 

Doshlsha  Girls  High 

Sch.,  High.  Course  Kyoto 

1912 

Eng.  Lit.  & 

Dom.  Sc'ce 

60 

746                                      ^1^1 

Japan  Women's 

Univ. 

Tokyo 

1901 

Dom.  Sc'ce,  Jap. 

&  Eng.  Lit. 

241 

^^^^H 

Joshi  Eigakujuku 

Tokyo 

,    1900 

Eng.  Lang.  & 

Lit.    ....... 

37 

394                                     ^H^l 

Kwansai  Gakuin 

Hyogo 

1889 

Theology,  Lit. 

&  Com.  . . 

89 

^H^H 

Kwanto  Gakuin 

Yokohama 

1905 

Eng.  Lit.   & 

Theol.    ... 

17 

^^^^1 

Kyoto  Univ.  of 

Shingon  Sect 

Kyoto 

1898 

Buddhism  . . 

27 

^H^H 

Kyoto  Women's  Col 

.  Kyoto 

1920 

Dom.  Sc'ce, 

Lit.    

84 

700                                     ^H^l 

Kyushu  Dental  Col 

.  Fukuoka 

1913 

Dentistry    . . 

83 
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II 


P 


MeUi  Oakuin,  Tokyo 

Div.  Dept. 

High.  Course 

Nlhon  Dental  Col.  Tokyo 
Okura  High  Com. 

'fioM.  Toky^ 

Obakai  Dent«I  Qid.  Osska. 
Osaka  Fliannac.Sch.  Osaka 

Rinzai  Sect  Univ.  Kyoto 
Takachiho  Higher 

Com.  Sch.  Tokyo 
'T^ikokn  Women's 

Col.  Tokyo 

Tendal  Sect  Univ.  Tokyo 

Toboku  Oakuin  Sen4ai 

Tokyo  Dental  Col.  Tokyo 
Tokyo  Trinity  Sch,  Tokyo 
Tokyo  Women's 

lied.  Cel.  Tokyo 
Tokyo  Women's 

Univ.  Tokyo 


ir«iifdeA  9ilit««|«taivb| 


1887     Theology  ...  "I 
Eng.  Lt.   ...  J 
1909     Dentistry    ..     75 


48 


Slodrnt 

165 
439 
675 


1900  Commerce  . .     78  1,989 

1917  Dentistry    ..     ftS  649 

1917  Pharmacy  ..35  409 

1886  Buddhism   ..     32  102 


1912     Com. 


20 


1910     Jap.  Lit., 

Dom.  Sc'ce  45 

1897     Buddhism.  ..  16 

1886     Lit.,    Theol..  40 

1889     Dentistry    ..  78 

1885     Theology    ..  18 


1900     Medicine 


46 


1918     Dom.  Sc'ce, 

Lit.,    eta..     66 


204 


283 

69 

335 

600 

35 

750 


430 


N.B. — ^The  above  lists  do  not  include  those  public  and  private 
tnstituUons  \rhlch  bav«  been  given  the  same  status  as  the  Gov't 
Univ.  since  the  enforcement  of  the  new  Univ.  Regulations  In 
April  1919.    .. 


VII.     TRAINlNCt    SCHOOLS    FOR    TEACHERS 

Each  prefecture  has  one  or  more  Normal  Schools  for  pre- 
paring teachers  for  primary  education,  while  there  are  four  State 
Higher  Normal  Schools  to  train  teachers  for  Middle,  Normal, 
and  Girls'  High  Schools.  For  this  latter  purpose  some  private 
universities  and  schools  of  collegiate  grade  maintain  HtiSfher 
Normal  Depsurtments. 

A.     PREFTSCTURAL   NORMAL   SCHOOLS 

Bach  locality  Is  under  obligation  to  maintain  at  HesMt  ctte 
normal  school,  with  an  elementary  school  attached  to  it-^u-  give 
practical  training  to  the  students  in  the  method  of  instruction, 
lo  April  1925  an  important  revision  was  effected  In  the  regula- 
tions for  nortnal  schools  with  a  view  to  turning  out  better  and 
niore  efficient  teachers.  The  regular  course  was  lengrthened  from 
4  to  5  years,  while  the  preparatory  course  which  formerly  might 
b«  added  according  to  the  local  circumstances  was  abolished.  At 
the  same  time  improvements  were  carried  out  in  the  subjects  of 
study.  Law  ajid  economicsi  were  newly  introduced  in  the  cur- 
riculum and  English  was  made  compulsory  for  male  students. 

Thet  ftistructors,  students  and  graduates  classified  as  to  sexes 
a^^' as  Mlows:*— 
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frbq<»-<l»» 


JnHnt&om 


SMlft 

]i¥1Mle  Unttd 

Bfale 

Femal 

1922^-««'  . 

.     49^ 

PI           9 

l.«20 

24* 

Tf!l9-Bl  . . 

.     tt 

39          7 

1.7VS 

2^ 

192**l?!r   .. 

K» 

40          -C 

1,7^7 

237 

l6.7Jm  91«t  6?v08  3.2tB 
22.791  n.WW  «!»n  4.WS 
24.l«8  If.SBI     W,9t/i    fS.113 


S.    HIGHER  NORMAL.  SCHOOLS 

The  Higher  N'ormal  Schools  are  State  Instltiltlo^is  anfl  consist 
of  the  Tokyo  Higrher  Normal  School  and  the  Hiroshima  Hlcrher 
Normal  School,  and  the  Women's  Higrher  Normal  fedhools  In 
Tokyo  and  Nara.  Schools  of  secondary  and  primary  prrades  are 
attached  to  eadi  of  these  schools  to  provide  opportunities  of 
practical  teaching  to  the  stnd'ents.  A  Icindergarten  is  also  at- 
tached to  each  Hlgtiar  N<)cmal  Sclnml  for  ssMs. 

The  exlstingr  Higrher  Normal  Schools  are  generally  divided  Into 
three  cbtrrses,  iM.  a  fsrindpal.  and  a  post-^raxhiiate  course,  besides 
a  speeiaf  c^Mirsa  ajnd  an  cfeetUve  oourve.  The  pHncinal  course  is 
divided  Into  Ave  sections.  Japanese  an^  Ohtoose  literature.  Ensr^ 
Iteh  lanmage..  geofiraphy  and  lads+ory,  mat^iematies  and  pfaystcs, 
chemistry  and  natural  history.  The  course  -of  study  In  the  main 
school  extends  over  3  years  in  the  principal,  and  from  one  to 
two  years  In  the  post-graduate  course. 


The  WoWMfTs    Hi{|K«r  Normtfl   Sohoohi 

.1 

Tlie  School  in  Tokyo  comprlMB  Uterwture,  scienov  and  art 
coiirsA,  also  a  vpecstal  «ourse  (matlieaiatics,  phyvtes,  chemistry, 
hDusehoM  mawae^ment,  Japacnese  lanrmge  and  gymnamticB^, 
the  eontse  of  sttidy  extends  four  years  in  ttfierature,  scAence,  and 
art,  mud  two  yvars  in  the  spectefl  oowseL    ^ 

The  Nara  School  comprises  Japanese  and  Chhrese,  "history 
and  geography,  mathematics,  physics  and  chemistry,  and  natural 
science. 

Statistics  of  the  H»flher  ^k)lvnal  Schools 


Inatructon. 

Sludenta 

kdmtiBlotv 

r  1922-23 

116 

903 

172 

U03 

296 

T#kF« 

1923-24 

124 

951 

202 

1.162 

270 

L  1924-25 

123 

958 

219 

2,157 

257 

r  1942-88 

•0 

899 

106 

bS2 

212 

Hirosbima 

1938-24 

70 

679 

159 

I.IM 

214 

[  1924-26 

67 

706 

165 

1,904 

210 

1 

'  1922-23 

66 

440 

107 

709 

-1128     , 

Tokyo  (Women's) 

1923-24 

65 

440 

107 

867 

117 

19:^4-25 

68, 

430 

115 

964 

116 

r  1922-23 

38 

337 

68 

395 

106 

Nam<WcmaDi^8)i 

4fi«8-24 

36 

867 

.  82 

.    556 

im 

< 

1  1924*25 

35 

880 

n 

.  ?a8 

106 

c-  Speclvl  ixsnraTE  for  training  teachers 

The  institute  was  specially  organised  for.the  jpurpose  of  train- 
ing qualified   teachers   for  normal   schools,   middle  "sdrobla,   awtl 
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grirls*  higrh  schools  and  so  to  supplement  the  #ork  of  regular 
training:  institutions  for  teachers.  It  was  first  opened  at  the 
beginning:  of  the  year  1902-3,  but  has  been  rearranged  and  at 
present  there  remains  only  one  institute  for  girls  in  charge  of  tke 
Tokyo  Women's  Higher  Normal  School,  which  is  provided  with  a 
course  of  housekeeping  and  sewing. 

Besides  the  above  the  Tokyo  University  of  Commerce,  Agri- 
cultural College  of  Tokyo  Imperial  University  and  the  Tokyo 
Higher  Technical  School  have  each  an  institute  for  training 
teachers  of  commercial,  agricultural  and  technical  schools  of 
secondary  grade. 


VIM.  SCHOOLS  UNDER  CONTROL  OF  OTHER 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  GOVERNMENT 

There  are  several  schools  which  are  not  governed  by  the 
Education  Minister  and  these  are  described  below.  Besides,  tlte 
Army,  Navy,  Government  Railways  and  Communications  Depart- 
ment have  respectively  institutions  for  training  or  instructing 
their  ofllcers  and  employees. 

The  Peers'  School    ("Gakushu-ln") 

Founded  in'  1877  as  a  private  institution  and  maintained  by 
the  Peerage  with  a  subsidy  from  the  Imperial  Household  Depart- 
ment since  1884,  the  school  consists  of  boys'  and  girls'  depart- 
ment, each  covering  primary  and  secondary  education  grade, 
with  a  High  School  course  for  the  former.  The  graduates  ot 
the  course  are  admitted  without  examination  to  the  Imperial 
Universities,  in  case  there  is  accommodation  available.  Children 
of  humbler  classes  are  admitted  to  the  school  within  a  certain 
limit.  In  Mar.  1928  the  Boys'  Dept.  had  889  boys  and  Girls'  Dept. 
757  attendants. 

Fishery  Institute 

Founded  in  1899  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  it  gives  instructions  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
aquatic  products  industry,  and  is  divided  into  Regular  Course 
(catching,  manufacture  &  rearing).  Pelagic  Fishery,  Post- 
graduate and  Special  Courses,  the  first  two  extending  over  three 
years.  In  Mar.  1928  the  teaching  staff  comprised  77  and  enrol- 
ment 32€.  Liocation;  Etchujima,  Tokyo.  Pres.  K.  Okamura. 
Dr.  Sc. 

The   Jingu    Kogakkan 

Founded  in  1881  as  an  institution  of  higher  grade  for  giving 
instruction  in  the  Shinto  classics,  it  is  under  control  of  the  Ise 
Grand  Shrine  Office.  Its  course  extends  over  four  years  and  there 
is  besides  a  special  course  of  two  years  for  training  Shinto  priests. 
In  Mar.  1928  the  instructors  numbered  24  and  the  student  roll  333 
for  regular  and  special  courses.  Liocation;  UJi-Yamada,  Miye 
Pref.    Pres.  M.  Morita. 
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IX.    SOCIETIES  AND   COUNCILS 
Th«  lmp«Hal  Aoadomy  of  Japan 

This  Institution  corresponds  to  the  Royal  Soctoty  of  Great 
Britain  or  the  Acad^mie  Francalse.  It  was  established  In  1879  for 
th«  promotion  of  science  and  art,  with  the  view  to  -  exercising  a 
beneficial  Influence  on  culture  in  ji^neral,  and  its  members  are 
selected  from  amongrst  seniors  of  learning.  In  1906  it  joined  the 
International  Academic  Union. 

The  officials  of  the  Academy  consist  of  one  president,  mana- 
ger, and  two'  sectional  chiefs,  (1>  Literature  and  Social  affairs 
and  (2)  Sciences.  The  full  number  of  members  was  formerly  60, 
but  it  was  increased  to  100  in  May  1925.  to  be  appointed  by  H.IC. 
the  Bmperor.  Members  above  60  years  old  may  receive  an  an- 
nuity. An  Imperial  edict  was  announced  in.  19X0  to  grant  ¥2.000  a 
year  for  20  years,  to  encourage  the  work  of  the  Academy.  Barons 
Mitsui,  Iwasaki  and  Sumitomo  have  each  offered  ¥1,000  a  year 
for  ten  years  respectively  and  the  late  Dr.  Takamine  and  Baron 
Pujita,  lump  sums  of  ¥5,000  and  ¥22,000  respectively.  Several 
other  funds  have  lately  been  added  by  private  persons  and 
corporations.  In  1925  it  has  decided  to  publish  proceedings  In 
German,  English  and  French  besides  those  in  the  vernacular. 
President  is  J.  Sakurai,  Dr.  Sc,  and  Director  M/  Anesaki,  Dr.  lilt. 
Membership  97. 

Chemical   and   Physical    Research    Institute 

This  is  a  laboratory  founded  in  Tokyo  in  1917  at  the  Instance 
of  the  late  Dr.  J.  Takamine  to  promote  the  fundamental  develop- 
ment of  industries  through  scientific  researches.  Its  fund 
amounting  to  ¥6,300,000  consists  of  Imperial  donation,  State 
grants  and  contributions  by  leading  businefl»men. 

The  chief  officials  are: — President,  Prince  Pushimi;  Vice- 
President,  Viscount  E.  Shibusawa;  Superintendent,  Viscount  Dr. 
M.  Okochi;   22  directors  and  23  research  staff. 

At  present  more  than  300  persons  (including  four  ladies)  are 
engagecf  Ih  researches  and  practical  application  of  their  results. 
The  subjects  of  researches  now  undertaken  number  176,  while 
49  patents  ha.ve  been  acquired  from  foreign  and  home  govern- 
ments, and  some  of  them  form  new  industries. 

Sciontlfio    Researoh   Council 

This  was  created  in  June  1919  under  the  control  of  the 
Education  Minister  to  unify  researches  in  science  and  its 
application  In  foreign  countries  and  Japan  by  keeping  in  con- 
nection with  the  International  Scientific  Research  Council.  It 
despatches  representatives  to  the  conferences  of  the  International 
Besearch  Council,  answers  inquiries  and  consultations  of  the 
State  ministers  concerned,  and  make  suggestions  about  matters 
relating  to  science  and  its  practical  application. 

It  consists  of  the  General  Affairs  Department  and  several 
research  departments  to  which  the  members  are  attached  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  specialities.     The  members  number  less 
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than  100  to  be  appointed  by  the  OoVernment  at  the  Coundrs 
recommendation. 

The    chief   officials   and   the   acletttifie  tdepsrtraents   are   Us 
follows: — 

Chalroian — ^J.  Sakural,  Dr.  Sc. 

Vice-chairman — ^A.  Tanakadate,  Dr.  Bng. 

BepMtDotnts  BfoxntMnsUp*  Hrrvtor 

Astronowfy    12  S.  Hirayama,  Dr.  Sc. 

Oeodesy    17  S.  Nakamura,  Br.  Qe. 

Chemistry    16  T.  Takamatsu,  Dr.  Bn^. 

Physics 14  H.  Naaraoka,  Dr.  Be. 

G4Bology  A  Geography. . .  10  N.  Yamazaki,  Dr.  Sc. 

Biology  &s  Agrictilture.. .  10  H.  Ando.  Dr.  Agr. 

Medlctne  ,.,^ 12  8.  Sato,  I>r.  Med. 

Engineering    .  w 22  Baron  C.  Shlba.  I>r.  Bug. 

Matheraatfes 7  S.  Takagi.  Dr.  Sc. 

♦  The    figures   include    those    connected    with    two    or   more 
departments. 


X.     FINANCIAL    MATTERS    TtELATING 
TO    EDUCATION 


The  Educational   Stock  Fund 

The  sum  of  ¥10.000,000  set  apart  in  1899  out  of  the  Chinese 
Indemnity  is  the  origin  of  this  fund,  being  chiefly  intended  to 
promote  the  cause  of  national  education  by  granting  loans  to 
civijl  corporations  to  be  used  for  educational  purposes.  The 
accounts  are  as  follows: — • 

1923    I%.te9.803 

1924    «,»4fiw217 

1925 5,200,171 

Notew — ^The  bonds  are  calculated  on  purchase  price,  fzwetioRS- 
being  cut  off. 


Bonds 

Dppn«itt9 

Totel  nm  exUUns 

S2,l&^ 

1,208.561 

€.566.504 

9S.400 

1^286.8S8 

4.674.974> 

93,400 

1,275,750 

7,409,922 

EdudKtionai  Expenses  Pjiid  out  «f  ProviMoial  afid 
Communal    Treattiriea 

1922-23      1923-24  19S4-8B 

Elementary  schools  ¥217.547.768  ¥232,942.528  ¥242,596.583  ¥250,691,373 

Normal                „             12,121.637      12,295,159  12,876.937  15.440,010 

Middle                 „             28,735.302      24,901.««  25.338,321  25.297,910 

Girls'  High  schools.     20,575,026      18,708,506  18,884,157  18,681,254 

HigTi  schools    ..                   —             41,520  aa8>5«9  310,244 

Universities 3.433,K9«        3,982,686  4,414,101  4.i3Mt9 

Special  schools 523,105           533,572  6M.2ftl  2liJM$% 

Technical  schools  . .      32,1W6.857      31,126.424  34.5W,«61  «5,«43.083 

Continuation  schools         238,239           305.141  S21.T89  99AMt 

B.D.D.    schools    ....          2f 3,288           311,384  34S,WW  452.4© 

Other   schools    802.604          4§1,6««  W6.0W  64«,34«: 

Kindergartens     ....          922,048        1,049.689  I.IW.WI  Xim.im 

libraries    i,28<.841        1,245.89«  l,4ft2,844  3L512.889 

Otfiere    M,T30,546      37,17^.0«8  29^814,773  34,048^54^ 

Total .  344.446,872    355,404,410  3T8,»fta,M0'  389,761.^ 
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^ IV  '  .ftt«t«  Aids  to  Compulsory.  CdueaHon 

•Tho  Treasury  gnmts  OTsry  ytwt  «  man  mi  40  millton  y^n  «^ 
irtiiSoh  V4  millions  IB  «st  apArf  for  spodal  lo«sl  oorporatloas.  white 
«a6«third  of  the  rest  is  dtetrlbutoA  amonff  poorer  oorporationtf 
«ad  the  remainiiiv  two-thirAs,  Le.  124  miUlonB.  amone  the  other 
vrhan  and  rural  'Corporations  in  proportton  to  the  number  si 
pupils  and  teachers.  The  rate  of  distributlop  for  the  last  sum  la 
the  fiscal  year  1926-24  was  announced  by  the  Education  Mini- 

'  as  ¥45.14  per  one  teacher  and  Vl.44  per  one  puplL 


Xf.    SCHOOL   HYGIENE   A  COMPETITIVE   EXAMINATION 
Health  of  Male  Students  in  Qovernment  Institutions 

Health  data  of  students  in  the  Imperial  Universities,  Hlsh 
Scbools  and  various  Professional  (ooUeglate)  Schools  are  as 
follows: — 


pnmt 

Sf»«iflit 

P^<«Mt> 

r- 

B 

O 

HtnmaA 

AbiHnrmal 

1421-22 

. .  24.894 

41.23 

86.28 

22.44 

68.72 

44.28 

1422-24 

• .  24.442 

41.83 

86.08 

22.04 

63.24 

44.72 

1424-24 

. .  44,008 

42.82 

37.04 

20.14 

49.18 

45.43 

Health  of  Female  Students  in   Qovernment  institutions 

Health  data  of  girls  In  Higher  Normal'  SchooW.  In  Girls'  High 
Schools  attached  thereto,  and  in  other  professional  schools  are:— 

ll^«f  Onraltuiilon  p^Mrai  Sjf^^^l^t   fwremO 

^  A  B  O  llM-m^        Abtwrmtl 


lt»w22    '.;  1M9         39.41  44.40  18,99  79.12  20.88     ' 

1122-24    ..      942  40.78  42.87  '        14.40  41.37  18.42     ' 

1S94-14    . .  1.472  41.98  46.24  12.78  77.24  18.94 

Health  of  Pupils  In  Public  and  Private  Schools 
Health  returns  of  boys  for  the  1919-20  year  stand  thus:— 

Kn.  nf  Ot>n><ltnt|An'  f  rpi»nt)  Zj^MttM  pmomi) 

A  B     •       O         Vomal       AlMtonna] 


Hnementary    1.232.018  61.48  44.94  4.40           —          — 

Middle    161.485  68.26  48.64  8.19  77.18  22.82 

Normal  16.726'^  42.47  84.40  1.18  71.98  28.07 

Technical    44.427  67.42  89.48  t.lH  77.04  22.94 

l^^pecial    2.492  44.04  64.94  U>0  40.71  t$M 

Total  or  av...  1.448.297  62.09  44.68  8.3a  74.58  23.42 

The  data  for  girls  for  the  1919-20  year  are  as  follows:— 

Ho,  nf  Ctocwtf^iCI'Mi  pflroMii .         ^ygiKrti*    ii»HLt1) 

Bebnoto  MMBtiiMl  A  B  O        IToruui       Abnoiml 

Xaementary 1,045  469      44.42      49.00      4.88  —  — 

Ofrls*  high    108.424      61 J8      44.98-     8.04      88.78      14.27 

Nbrmal    7,719      40.48      118.79      0.74      81.87      18.44    ^ 

Special     204       64.40       44.40        — *      ,73.79       24.21    * 

•To4al  or  *V^..  1.^70.010      47.18      48.68      4.24      88.66      14.46 
The  health  data  as  regards  height  and  weight  of  elem««4ary 
sohoM  children-  t^r  the  1422^23  year  are  given.  belMfTf-n  .^ 
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No.  Hflfftat  Weight  N( .  Ue.ghfe       Welciii 

M    i laftiStTi      .  4.0a    .    t.S44        lStv?6»'       tcB6.  «     B;t«» 

IS    ............    .GMl!4i     •  « Jft    •    &aM  t4,Qia    •     4;48        «.&tt 

M    i. ..:;.:.«.*    >      401   .     4.«}      l(Ufti>        <     16S   •    4.liS-      IftSlt 

The  data.^  tor-ibe  arerwi  iMlrlit,  waiirht  and  sftetlk  6f  ah— 1» 

of  the  pupils  of  elementary  schools  throughout  the  country  for 
25  years  between  1900  and  1924  inclusive  are  as  follows:  — 

7 . "  107.0  17.6  54.2  '  io5.'5  '   16.9  52.4 

•     8  .........      ill.«  1^.3  eM  110:1  *».<•  fe«.'2" 

^       •«     '    1^4  31.1'  "57.9  11*.*^  •   •BO.J'  66.^'  '' 

10     120.9  23.1  60.3  119.4  22.2  "  BT.e 

11  ..........      124.9         2tJ.l         ei.S     •    124.2       ^%4.^^.      59.7 

12    ". .  /     129.4.        27.4         63.9  '  *   129.1      :  -37.3  ■  •      61.8 

13.. 134.;?^         30.2         65.5         136.8        M,l         6t6  <r 

U    ...,     140,a         34.1      .    $8.2         14^.3        UA     "  6?;f     • 

1^ ,.,,      147.3         39.6         71.8         145.2        ^9.a     ..7^.8       ,« 

N.B. — Height,  chest — millimetres;   weight — ^kilograms. 

a  :^.  •    I    -i    .  «  iv  s  •.     ".'.'"  -'    .  t.    •  "     .  v'     *:     ."-if-  ■* 

.  ■.■.'■  •      •      ,  .  •  ' 

The  steadily  growing  number  of  aspirants  to  scliools  of 
hlft^her  aiitf  urilversity  grfefl©  com^Ts  the  auth«j;^tj|es  to  erect 
th^  barrier  p£  oi^mpetltive  examination,  so^that  Ihe  Wleoted  0tu- 
deiit^t  theor»(4e^ly  quaffed  t^.^rot  adn^ip^n  on,  tlhf ii;  .dipiovM; 
hay^  to  shif^,  ^^emselves  as  b^  as  cir^.n)8tanct«^:adxnit.  !t^*^ 
adipiqslon  r%tiq  is  vei^  l^w  in  th,e  25  Gpir^snmenttiHtgh  Spliqalat 
than  that  for  institutions  of  similar  or  higher  grade,  as  the 
followinat'flgifrps  iog„%\^  yw?s  JjWA^S,  ^9#fiQ?foaf4  U^^n^  show: 


A;|mi||Sion  ratio  of  25  GgvornrnQnt  .^ligh  Schools 


Now 
admitted 

%dmiaBlntt. 

•  tl)L2 

^i-<  u 

*'l574     ' 

30.7  ,, 

jXn" 

.,-  i6jt.,. 

'»  1'  AppliciCitsto     "      No.  A        ApfplkwntoAD* 

1934-26    ..'.'.,•     i;i.7ji8     .     .2,524  12,5&a  j* 

192^-^6    .,^..^     25,0>2     ;;       2,538    .  '.      1,6,057 
ld2i!r%g    ...,.,.,     1$;,7*1         ,    3,720       .      19.555. 

^^^e  cdnditiori^^t  the  dovernnft^ht  specfeil  i^hools'hr  not  mucti 

better,  the  record?  for  1926-37  ato'Jsslon  bel^it:  Hs'^lfeflrt^s:— ', 
»"-:v  •      : ;:  •  ti.  •  ;v  '.  «•     •    '         •  •    -   T  ."     \^    •       '•  .   •    ■ 

•„n3(^  Tscbaifliai  and  >MlnUigtsel9ols...v« .•.-.< 46)( 

,.^  ,T^  Affr..  Forestjy  and  Kerlc^ilture  s0]jloo1^4 Wjt  . 

12    Higher   CQQipiercl|ij[ .  school^ 48> 

"Ttfe  congestion' Is  latuA  eaisM'in  the  Government. milv6rai*> 
ties,  tke  record  for  Tokjto,  the  lilei^a  of  Japanese  students*  roadT*. 
ini  thiis  for  1925-26:—'  

\ :/.  l^plUariAs    ...;........:..  «.^ .       929  ^8$:*'  MO^ 

AdmisslOMa    .....< .....^       6S0:r     ,      -SfSt.  I     :d1Ml'>^ 
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''ooff  Bueicuttwj^-L  'I'- 


ni 


-•sJ-*  .n'.«  -t^'-'^   ,f.nMli-.-:);v, -,   .1.      '!(.<    ...'..I.  '•        "•.'.••    .!.irjU 

•«hnoT*^{    fi.-ri!   .oor-n  I    t'Ai'  tJ^BfiklfSE^'  '    '  '    '  *-     '     '•    ••  '     '    ^^'''^ 
B*f{  lo   «•■»*) o-'  •«   o<'r   '!«  1    .       •    ■)       ■-•.'.♦'*.•     •'••        fi    I.ii'''    ;.M 

IMri0inff  (itoO'«ovtJ'^loil^>Lib]mt70»>fi.i47  putmd  and  1,3^  1^HVaM< 
ett&bli«limMitsi  'Om^tf  <st»  lUso  IlMiMito  %el«nfirHigf  to  tfi«  VfH^' 
HiMal    aad  .otlnv    OnftrexAtlMk  :    Oe  ^^    ab0¥i^<>th^   ttop#Maff' 

Imperial  Household  D^^iM^tiuemt- are^'dlib^Wc^rtiiy  of  mentloii; 

Mar.  19»4                           Mar.  1gt5  Mar.  19W 

No.  of                        Gov^94|.  MM  .2  MkH  w . «« v'b*«a^  •  itifi  Gor't  A  pab.    Prir. 

Libraries    2,192         1.377         3,251         1,260  2,547        1,857 

Voluqties  a^OOO)..   3,885    .     2,409   ,     J5,^89  .      ^424  ^   jr^^W;  ..   MIO 

V4«ttOrs  difOD) . . v:  It.JBS©         / •  ■'  :     >  OT,1»?4        " *   ^      '^li<W»    ' '  • 


.  .  Ttie  JaibTAr^  4ii  Usraw /Paifc^i  3ok9io*  48  «!»»  awrt^Bt  te  JtHpact.* 
110.  imorfit  ptMtatlrs  tan^'Mi.'/ftfio'WBcmri  .  m.  .      •  i.  j-  •:' 

*      '  '        Ifol  <lf  Yfihunes  '  "*    4a5^  op  n       Jffn.  of       '    Xver.no, 


>'r 


I.'. 


|.j\''. 


ThV  |jrT>po/;ia|I   Pmv^rfitpf    pv*>rarif»     '^''j,  .    '  cj 


*■    Trtie   humber  of  volurrtea   stored   at   the   ond   of.  i^arc^b,  1925 
waa  as  follows: — 

Jap.  and  Chin.  European 

.     ,                         httpku  books  Total 

Kyoto   University '. . .'.'. '. . .  '*  300,642  822,421  623,063 

Tohoku   University    (Sendal) 103,479  88.881  192,280 

Hfll^kf^a  Vpjv^wi^  (^pporio^ ....       46,69^    .  ^7168  ,    4a%466 


''  *The  Toi:^^  tiiijil'ltniversit^.  Ltfiraty  When  fully  {-e^^oted^^ 
reindin  a  la^t|hg  moiiument  of  the'  Uit^Uecttial  a^a  ^rft^^ 
fraternity  pi^  the  worjd,  Tlple, Library  Vith' its  800,bO(J  ypl^me^f. 
b'pth  Opcl'dentjEiJf  Q^d  Orl/et^t^l,  \<'a9  \)y  tpjp^  the  blggre^t 'i^pji 'tTh^ 
West  ^n  the  Otr^eiit^  ^x^6,  it  y/^^  totally  destcoj^d  by  the  didaatrx>iw 
earthq\fakefir6' of,  S^ptVl,  19.23.  ..'I'o  effect  fts  speedy  r^stpratjoii 
with  th^  sympd,t1ietic  cpdperatlqn ,  of  intellectual  brgapizauo'u^. 
bpt^i  at.  hpme  and  abroad,  i^e  Univeralt^.  ..$,uthQrftieg  5ept  V^ 
Noy^mJ)^r  qf  ihe,  year'  ^r.  jB^  ^akaJy;fLna^i,  ^of...  of  La|ir,  ^  ip^ 
Enroue  and  Anfierlca".  His  nj^sslon  was  a  ccunipiete  succ^dis.  '.la* 
the,tJhitea  Stat^  he  ob,tained,  'atmo^g  ojtfier  ^fts,  Mr.  RpckefeU 
l«r>  j^oni^iicin  pj*  fSlOOp^OpO  \incondltio^liy  given,  excet)t  ttiatf 
the  fium'ls  to  "be  used  for  the'construCt^^  of  a  model  jfbcarjf* 
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bnUdlng.  Similar  JiMttr  rfmrn^at  ifMBt^  to  HUfl  lBt)peal  in  BSbc* 
land,  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Swedea,'^  •tdL 
Lord  Balfour  in  E^land,  hL  Polncare  \n  France,  and  Premier 
Kuesolini  in  Italy  actively  assisted  him  for  the  suoeees  of  hit 
mission.  The  British  Oovemment  appreprlated  £a5,'90t  to  telp 
supplement  the  British  book  donatkm  colteoted  vnder  the  an»«. 
pices  of  the  British  Academy^  He  broasht  home  in  Msreh  lfM« 
circa  SOO.OOO  books*  collected  either  by  purchase  or  as  a  gift 
These  foreign  books,  together  with  those  irot  at  home»  wiU  be 
housed  in  the  big  Library  Buikling.  with  which  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
name  will  be  forerer  aniociated.  and  wili  form  the  nucleus  of  thie 
famous  resort  of  learning  Jin  the, Far  Bast.' 


Public  and  PHvate  Librarlee 

Public  e^nd  private  libraries  present  a  far  poorer  show  than 
the  preceding  two.  In  the  provinces,  the  Osaka  Library  (Pre-. 
fectural)  possessing  194.000  books  heads  the  list  as  to  number. 
The  Hiblya  Library  of  the  Tokyo  Municipality  added  in  1921 
2,000  new  books  published  In  0.81  A«  and  contributed  to  the  city 
by  the  Carnegie  Peace  Commission.  Among  private  libraries 
may  be  mentioned  the  Nankl  Buako  fonnded  by  Marquis  Toku- 
gawa  In  1921,  the  Ohashi  Library  founded  In  Tokyo  in  IfM  by 
Mr.  Ohashi,  the  Nakanos'hima  Library  in  0|^aka  founded  by  the 
Sumitomo  fkmily,  Shokado  Bunko  by  the-lwasaW  family,  etc. 
Private  universities,  especially  Waseda  and  KeiO,"have  each  a 
big  one.  Both  Dr.  Morrison's  famous  library  acquired  by  Baron 
Iwasaki  in  1917  for  f M0,000  and  Mr.  Kuhara's  private  library 
now  in  course  of  formation  at  an  estimated  cost  of  some  W>.000.#0# 
are  also  noteworthy.  The  former  contains  over  200.000  books 
on  China  and  has  been  much  enlarged  and.  reorganised  Into  a 
Seminary  devoted  to  Oriental  research,  under  the  name  of  Toyo- 
Kenkyu-Sho,  established  in  the  grounds  of  Baron  Xwaaakl's 
residence,  Tokyo.  •, 


B.    MUSEUBfS 


The  museums  that  exist  in  most  important  <fltfes  tai  the 
country  are  generally  of  limited  scope  and  of  commercial  in- 
terest«  as  described  elsewhere.  The  three  museums  that  |u^ 
under  the  control  of  the  Imperial  Household'  Department,  in 
Tokyo,  Kyoto  and  Nara,  are  more  general  In  nature.  The  ex- 
hibits displayed  are  princii>ally  historical  relics»  specimens  of 
arts  and  industry.  Of  these,  the  Tokyo  Imperial  Museum,  the 
largest  In  Japan,  was  the  first  founded  and  dates  from  1872.  This 
museum  has,  among  the  articles  exhibited,  various  costumes, 
utensils.  &c.,  showing  the  customs  and  habits  at  different  times 
and  places,  as  also  specimens  of  various  natural  productions.  A 
soological  garden  is  attached  to  this  museum.  The  Hyokei- 
Kwan,  (erected  In  1910  In  commemoration  of  the  wedding  of  the 
Iftte  Emperor  and  the  Empress)  makes  a  part,  of,  the  Imp. 
Tokyo  Museum,  and  is, devoted  to  the  display  of  objects  of  fine 
mis  and  art  Industry.  The  Tokyo  l^ucatlonai' lUfuseum  formerly* 
belonging  to  the  Tokyo  Higher  Normal  School  has  been  opened 
to  the  public  since  1914. 
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XIII.    MOf«ALIn>UCAYfON   AND   PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 

A.     MORAL  EDUCATION 


The  Imperial  Rescript  oi^  Education  (1890)  is  xegnrded  as 
.the  coiimerstone  of  moral  ^ucatlon  In  Japan.  Even  little  children 
.under  ten  have  to  learn  by  heart  the  text  of  the  Rescripts  though 
ithey  can  bardly  be  expected  to  understand  it,  as  it  is  oouched 
in  the  grave  Chiijieso  classic  style.  At  the  same  time  it  is  sup- 
plemented with  text-books  on  ethics  in  which  stories  of  fmaous 
^en  and  women  are  predominating  features. 

Secondary  Sohools^-^-The  Department  of  Education  enfovcee 
-the  following  general  directions  about  it. 

"The  teaching  of  morals  ihust  be  hased  on  the  precepts  of 
.the  Imperial  Rescript  on  BAueaftlon;  Its  object  is  to  foster  the 
growth  of  moral  ideas  aAd  seBtiments,  and  to  give  the  ctilttire 
^mnd  character  neeessargr  for  men  of  middle  or  higher  standing, 
mad  to  encourage  and  promotie  the  practice  of  vlrtuM.  The 
teaehinr  should  be  carried  out  by  exfilftlnlng  essential  points  of 
tnorals  In  connection  with  the  daily  life  of  pupils,  by  means  of 
Kood  works  or  mazhns  and  examples  of  good  deeds;  and  he 
f-ollowed  by  a  little  more  systematic  exposition  of  the  duties  to 
jrolf,  to  society,  and  to  the  State;  elements  of  ethics  may  also 
be  given." 

The  Higher  Institutions. — The  Minister  of  Education  issued 
In  1909  an  Instruction  with  the  object  of  having  this  neglected 
subject  attended  to  regularly  in  schools  of  this  grade,  the  text 
being  as  follows:^— 

''EdndtMotk  «lms  ihafmsr"  at  producing  worthy  men,  and  it 
requiras  no  emphasising  that  great  importance  should  be  always 
attainted  to  the  bonding  up  of  character,  whether  it  be  at  com- 
mon or  special  schools.  I  am  aware  that  for  this  reason  the 
Government  schools  havs  never  been  slack  In  paying  attention 
to  the  point.  The  students  of  those  institutions  are  those  who 
veceived  «' moral  eduoation  while  at  the  middle  schools  or  lower 
stages;  btt  they  still  lack  firmness  In  thedr  ethical  ideas  and'  are 
liable  to  fall  victims  to  temptations  of  various  kinds,  while  they 
«re  at  a  period  of  life  when  they  are  In  need  of  moral  culture. 
It  is  desirable  that  from  now  onward  the  (Government  schools 
Hevote  mor^  energy  to  the  moral  trlLliBng  of  their  students  and 
foster  and  teAiper  moral  ideas  in  them,  not  only  by  giving 
lectures  on  ethics  at  stated  fnterVals,  hut  also  by  seizing  every 
opportunity  for  the  purpose,  so  that  they  may  grow  ilrm  in 
their  resolution  to  p]at.  in  i>raoticer  what  they  are  taught.  The 
principals,  instructors  and  teachers  of  the  schools  are  exhorted 
U>  make  themselves  with  one  mind  and  heart  the.  ^njtre  of  moral 
uplifting  and  personally  inSuenoe  their  students  and  endeavor  to 
ti^e  end  that  th^  Bmperor'a  wishes  vCOiptiiUied  in  the  Iteseript 
on  Education  and  also  in  the  Imperial  Message  to  the  p«>pla 
(about  thrift)  may  be  carried  <out" 

{.  rjn  the  opinion  of  a  oempetent  foreign  authority  the  present 
Hyftem  of  moral  education  in  Japan  Is-  defective  on  account  of 
the  scarcitty  of  hostels  where  students  who  are  aWay  from  home 
may  be  placed  under  proper  care,,  the  compiilsory  and  mechanical 
system  of  ethicai  eduoation  and  ahsencJS  of  rtfiiglDus  Influenee* 
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- .  ;j  "^  -.'  I  ♦  •  ^. 
"Jud<?'  or'^Jujutiu"   * 

Thla  manly  art  of  self-defence  which  has  become  popular  in 
both  hemispheres  owes  its  development  to  the  reform  efPectj^  by 
Mr.  y.  Kkfio  Who  fsee  Who's  Who'V'eitabltshfetf'  fdr'  thfs  purpose 
ftl'!l^6  ft  sp^ciaY  irafnftiiar  hiill  stylecS  'Kddok>?«rah,  notr  In  Kdshl- 
*af#A,  Tokyo,  ^hfr  refbrm*  tsoh^i^ted.  in  ^ifminatlng  the  dan^erotw 
^eattA^  from  the  irarfdtt^  styles  formerly  in  vo^e  and 
dW«I<^iHg'  a  new*  system  Suited  botlfr  for  the  'purpode  of  mentafl 
Wstfl^lli^  and'  phyiiic^I  ctfhitre.  Bj^  1*^4  Mr.  Kano's  persevering 
efforts  had  begrun  to  heke  fruft,'  atifl  bi*anch:  hallE^  were  starts  la 
mwmtA  proVtnoee,  Thef  f amd  <  df  ihe  tlew -^yie  beRttrt  b^  «f>read 
not  only  in  Japan  but  ^ven'  tA  fO<^gn  Muntries,  especfally  ail^ 
%)ie:  •9v00o«^ Japanese  War.  4md  of-  Mr.  Kailo's  pupils  not  a'  few 
f9f9n%  Qif0r  to  A.n%Brida.,aBd  Bvrbpe  ttf  teach  the  aft  to  forfttgnerii. 
^ikveiral '  foreigners  cftayini;  dn  Japan'  haver  been  initiated  \tt  VL 
A^il>reflent  in  alvnosiQ  all  Japanese  -aiihoote  of  secondary  stads 
4Mrd  above  the  exorcise  is  ifraetised  as  a  method  of  phy^lcai 
ioiiUun»,  :  Private  clubs  e»A  schdols  for  thepractliie  df  to^wtsnr' 
mre  to  fete  found,  in)  ?iU  ^tie«  abd  towns.  Some  Afty  thotisandB 
•have  beeen  trained  and.  in  Mar^.ldlT.the  grradnates  roil  nnmberei 
/vvw  £9,1)00.  Th9  anoient  custom,  known  as  "c61d  p^a«tiee*'  ^f 
«oing .  ithnpush.  the  tradnikigr  before  d£uwn  during  midWintdr, 
presents  a  lively  sceno. 

'  '         ■,"..:'..'  J-  Faneing  -•  '    •' 

In  former  days  fencing  and  swordsmanship,  ^bdupf^d  tii« 
forexnost  pl^ce  iivthe  phyatcal  land  mental  trainee. of rtiM  Jientry 
classes/  As  practised.  t«d«y^.at  aqhoolsi  tfa«  art.  ie  n»erely  ^talvt 
noL^pnory  ,of  4Ii«  paait  graiUiKss. and. .importance.  'Ths  Iprfcctlcft 
svorjd  .is  made  o(  9 put,  bamboo^  «iboiot  four  f&«t  im  longthi  with 
^  hut  twelve  inch^  in  length  if  or  tl^  double  graap.  >  TiBSttpvinfs 
pounted  <as  ^ecUve  htita:  ape  th^r  head»  both  tfideSv*  the  tight 
hand  and  throat..  The. tcacUtional'm^ta»^  of  thef <two*haitAed  uss 
of  t^.  sword  }s  still  pn^f^rrad  by  thtf  Japanese  tx>*tUe  aingSa 
grasp  popular  in.  Weetorp  t^untciofl.  It  is. among  poUofemanitiiilt 
the  trstining  is  niore '  aeitufid.  and  *  r^aHstie  than  aC  oohools;  for 
thpae  guardians  of  peaoe.afe-  req^iired.  from  tlis  nMnrb  bf  theit 
duty»  to  praotisi? ;  fencings  a«t  a  Togulae  tesstm  and  far  wetxsA 
purposes.  Th^  ''ci^ld  .p^cUeeM  to  oneourage  hardUraod.  and 
cnd>ifaDCQ  Uk>.  aUo  acK>i>te4  ,ia  lencAngf.an  in  "jujittsii."' 

'  '"'     'rtystcal 'Culture  Vor  Qirfs 

Physl«al'  eteilttii^e  is  rto  ^ftsy' biisWess'  f or  priHs  Attending  th^ 
Accnnoai^  gni4«  ibhck^ls/  iM.  'Ai^i'tty  because  tictiv^  exercises  by 
gttts  rite  'Still  r^gard^ifVlth  dfsftirdr  by  some  consfervhtlve 
niothQrs/''but  chtefly  becfetlSe 'JJitJ^n^se  female  ^rments,  thoultH 
attractive  to  look  at.  are  not'  w'^H  Adapted  for  actiVe  movement. 
NierertheWssv  !>lxyjkiosl  oftttire  Is  ilt^dlfy  gaining*  iffmind;  Uttd  in 
^be  .girls',  higher.  Aohodls  II1&  s«l»J«i^t  «rl  *  gymnaiitl^,  i  hbut^  A 
weeK.  i»  inclnded/  and)  ^iriS'CLtl^  lW&d»  f!<^'^  tl»^ii^h 'tir^nfttg  fti 
faaieor  steps'  and.'flg^^fHovciAiems;  Soth^ ' <^f}ii#fh^n!M,  ftnd  Sd 
orb,   .M.iSic  FesMale 'Hi^m*  N^rhiMI  8(«f\T^<Vl^^-t^^  C>$wediiiH  i^M^M 
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tnUftlig  w&Ml  mWfipMeM  of  ••*ft«(ifrrtll'»  httti  to  AWitrtr*  111  fbttniM- 
days  with  some  forms  elf  ^ittflimtlieAtfts.  •  r         < 


'•»( 


f  ^yj'ciil^  ^dqpj^tion  ^M«|i^^  jin^^tjjbif^^ 


With  the  objects  MAdiSftiAi^'MAAtiai^^Pearch  into  physi- 
cal training:  at  schools  and  training  leaders  in  physical  education, 
th^  miyslcal  Education  Research  Institute  was  fojupded  in 
»fecem'b«r;'  l-^Si.  tt  h?is  ^fgrht  reseai^ch  departttients.  t^tth  a  ^uit- 
Wtd  foffee  rftntntr.  '  The  fe^partwents  are  Anfttonilcnl.  Miysloiorfl 
Wj,"^hertil«ral,  Wi^RTl^nT^,  P^^^^d^iCf^'  avid  M!l6Soph5'.  t>r!ll'  an^ 
€{yVnttasaM,;'Athl^^^^  tJuAo  anft  JTehtiij^.'    '  ^;'        '  '"."^ 

r.'>7*   .  .1*    •.'<*.    t'      »    ". ,    '     ^'      .v'i'.i*'  '    •       ..  ■>  • 

AmoolMttMw  tar  mi)%te«l^  tluM^o 

«  '  '  ■".'...  '  •      .  •       • > 

«  *  "Th*  mowt  constrfcti6Uff  atndttg  &i38<[)t!iAtions  f o*  phygieai  ctfli 
VoT^  !*  the  MItttat-y  Artii  Assocfatibvt.  orgnnlfcetf '  !ti  18M  in  Ryot* 
fiftp  the  ptirtwirfte  of  pre¥ftettti^  wWHitt'  irrtd  and  afev«loiflttg''tll% 
tMiUfan^  ^ifit.  It!*  rollfekdies  «,1«^,37«  meittfeers  with  AdittfrtB 
Ik.  ^ya^hfro^s  j^resldmt.  "*Ph«  «'yfnnafiti«jf  pra<iti(^M  in  the  A^^ 
ckktloti  air^  ••jtiiuhsti,"  fen^lhfr.  ai^hW-y  a«d  hoatlnft.  E>ret'y  "yei^ 
itt  ^fay  and  Atl^irt  «i  lotrt-nath^nt  ft*  held.  '  ^ 

^he  National  .Physical  EduCat!on  Society,  'at  bmorl,  Tokyo, 
was  voted  aft  annual  subsidy  of  ¥30,000  by  the  t^let  In  1S9S  Yof 
k't^erlda  of -flVte  yeart.  A  Htt*^'  Tniperia!  felft  wa*  lAl!*o- ierr^nted. 
Two  ^mtifttf*  w^re  'eWtaTjIliJAed  lA  Tofty*,  otie  irf'  Osaka  tfn« 
Ahb^hli^'  M  KblinMiaio.  Thre  firmdtiatMi  itre-  ^MthtMl  toadtolnft 
certificates  for  all  the  common  and  Mth^r  ^MlloMs  tK'th^  country. 

The  Y.M.C.A.  Gymnasium  of  Tokyo  was  destroyed  in  the 
quake-fire  of  8tpl^^p|ibi»|: ; ';^  )>ub,ihe  ^eleton  laft  being  judged 
available  it  was  decided  to  reconstruct  it  on  the  premises  of  the 
^{trmpv.  structure  XwacUcsUly  ,ln  the  same  style  as  before,  only 
^f^ightb^  eplarse4.  A  pwlmming-poof,  bowKhgTalloy,  t;ace-cburse 
.,(X<>i2B  .si.}  fijoJd^  dlVxei*  sporting  facilities  are  provided  /'as  bfefoi^e. 
'The,  .work  oi.  cphstru^tion  was  started  in  the  spring  of  1^25  and 
jVafl.4»ial)e(|  Ip  ftboi^t  7.mQnths..'  .,   .. [ 

J i;   •?."'...;    f  -      ,.  :,     .    {       .      .  •      ^  ,        -,      -     . 

';*.  /.T^shtha  vi^  to  ttaiAlng^titrtig'.men  in  gfeiftefai  both  t>hiy8ifcknj' 
fijid  /fe^ntatiy  to'  develop  tidlr  dtfijenshlp  re^latitjins  !fo?r  thi 
yoiink  meh'§  {raihixig  instttxite$  wefe  ^ortitflgated  in  At^ril  !#»•, 
and'th?  WorkwSs  started  in  July.  So  iJopulat'  fs  t*ls' und'ftrtaWn* 
thit  tiy  t^fe  e^df  of  t^e  month'  V5,no  lnstlttlte«  Wfth  th^  aggr^gWW 
roll  of  1.128.886  memb^^  came' Ihtt)  jftTcf^^nc^  thr6«gfi6tit  the  la»«. 
Of  the  12,064  autonomic  corporations  only  266  lacked  this  training 
organization.  These  institutes  may  also  be  established  by  private 
p4MI%Adf  <tMteM  ^hlitottiigf  nM^:0dUl|gjne»»lll#5^B|l  ^act^Vles. 
mines  and  business  houses.  They  train  youths  from  16  to  20 
of  age  free  of  charge,  in  the  course  of  morals,  civics, 
t  drtH  And  oi^Whai^  and  techVii^iHd  stilwectoii  fttf  tlie  TJferlod 
i^sctB.  fy^t  WiM^  whp  *nl*h  th%  dO«rt*  Witti  good'  r«f*l« 
the  regular  conscription   mA*y  ir6  «hortMM.'  -  ^ii!<«  *«i0ttlnt#  !li 
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«uperyt9ed  by  «,  director  to  b#  appointed  from  a«<ms  ti»mmaimtv 
school  maflterii,  and  the  training  Is  conducted  by  leaders  co«i«' 
prifiinsr  elementary  eqbool  instructore.  ei]|-eervioe  men  and  other 
persons  Judgred  competent  for  the  work* 


XIV.     FOREIGN   STUDENTS  STUDYING  IN  JAPAN 
AND  JAPANESE  ABROAD 

By  "foreign  students"  are  principally  meant  students  coming 
to  Japan  from  other  countries  for  purposes  of  study.  Of  these 
the  Chinese  students  are.  by  far  the  most  important  both  la 
number  and  other  respects.  It  was  some  years  after  the  close  of 
the  Japan -China  war  that  they  began  to  arrive  In  Japan  to 
acquire  modern  learning.  The  flrst  batch  of  the  students  arrlTSd 
in  1900.  After  the  Busso-Japanese  war  the  number  swelled  at 
one  time  to  25,000  approximately.  That  was  the  high  water- 
mark, for  soon  a  reaction  set  in  and  the  departures  began  to 
exceed  new  arrivals.  Several  reasons  account  for  this  decline, 
CQCh  as  the  unfavorable  impression  which  the  action  of  students 
gave  to  the  Peking  (then  Imperial)  Government,  on  account  of 
the  radical  ideas  they  carried  home,  and  also  the  fact  that  there 
i»  no  longer,  as  there  was  at  first,  a  promising  field  of  employ- 
ment for  adventurous  Chinese  lads  with  a  mere  smatterixig  of 
''new  learning",  acquired  in  Japan.  A  large  number  of  ^ese 
students  has  occupied  ministerial  and  other  high  posts. 

At  the  end  of  March  1925  foreign  students  studying  In  Japan 
totalled  1,700  consisting  of  1,378  male  and  322  female.  Of  the 
-total  number  259  were  attending  universities  and  remaining  1,441 
various  sobools  of  higher  grade. 

Japanese  Students  studying  Abroad 

The  number  of  students  of  both  sexes  which  Japan  has  sent 
to  Burope  and  America  since  the  opening  of  the  country  to 
foreign  intercourse  must  reach  enormous  figures,  especially  when 
students  who  have  gone  abroad  at  ^  their  own  expense  are  in- 
cluded. These  foreign-going  students  are  in  most  part  selected 
nowadays  from  among  those  who  have  undertaken  teaching  at 
Government  institutions  for  several  years  after  they  completed 
their,  academic  courses.  The  allowance  made  difters  according 
to  the  ptoces  of  study  and  also  subjects  thereof.  In  general  it  Is 
f 4,3 20  for  one  in  £3urope  or  U.S. A.  besides  about  ¥700  for  "the 
outfit  allowance.'*  Up  to  March  1928,  2,474  were  sent  by  t^e 
JSducatlon  .Department  alone,  of  whom'  342  were  staying  In 
various  countries  in  July  the  same  year.  Other  Govt.  Depart- 
ments have  also  their  own  students  abroad. 


XV.    TEACHERS  &  MEDICAL   LICENSE   EXAMINATION 

*  '  •      '  • 

Toachers'  licenses  examination  and  also  the  examination  Itp 
grant  licenses  to  those  aspiring  to  become  medical  practl^nefs 
•ttnd  fiharmafseutlsts  are  annually  held.  ^  ,,. 
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In  ^w  of  the  sudden  expansion  of  tbe  OoTt«  and  otber 
i^ducational  organs  deooMuiding.  reinforcement  ^f  the  required 
^emplemimt  ef  the  atafC»  the  license  oxamtnaUon  ^ef  the  btglier 
'8n4e  was  flrat  -carried  out  in  the  sprins  of  1920«  Of  S5  nppU* 
mnm  for  StaAcUflli  ai^  Mathematics  $  otOy  (aU  SacUsh)  paaaed 
It  with  succesSk 

Tha  total  namber  of  ih%  Uoenses  gimt  Stood  as  follows: --- 


ear  ended 


tear 


18f4 
1»26 


lieenM 

4 
6 


XJceiue 


911 

39£ 


%91 


License   for    Secondary   School    Teachers 

This  serviee  to  supplement  the  staff  of  qnalifled  teachers  for 
secondary  grade  schools,  normal  schools,  middle  schools  and 
higher  girls'  schools  was  started  in  1896.  The  SfaLami&ation  Com- 
mittee also  takes  charge  of  grant  of  license  without  examination 
.to  graduates  of  higher  institutions  both  Goyemment  and  priyate. 
Figures  for  the  4  years  ending  .1926  are  as  follows: — 

Xiecwr  wtthmifc  exam.  Ueenee  on  exam. 

Year eiSed  ^       «s  .  ■!      ^       -^ 

yarcta  Hale  Femalv         MiUa  Female  Total 

1923  ........     1,444  749  799  179  9.178 

1924    2,138  375  705  80  8,298 

1925    2,586  614  677  113  3.989 

1926 4,022  782  4,804 


XVI.    SUNDRY  TOPICS 
The   Boy  Scouts   Organization   in  Japan 

This  movement  is  still  primitive  in  Japan*  as  it  practice ^ly 
dates  ttom  the  visit  of  our  Crown  Prince  (the  present 
Bmperor)  to  Burope  in  1921.  when  he  received  Gen. 
Baden-Powell  in  audience  and  inspected  Boy  Scouts  of 
England.  It  Is  true  Mr.  Grif&n  of  Yokohama  organised 
about  1913  the  foreign  Boy  Scouts  and  similar  associations 
existed  in  Hokkaido.  Shizuoka,  etc.,  but  these  were  insignificant. 
The  formation  of  the  Association  of  Boy  Scouts  of  Japan  in 
;1921  at  a  grand  meeting  held  in  Shizuoka  led  to  the  general 
activity  of  this  movement,  and  today  upwards  of  280  bodies  exist 
throughout  the  country.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Prince  of  Wales' 
visit  to  Japan  in  1922  all  the  different  associations  sent  their 
representatives  to  Tokyo  and  for  three  days  they  conducted  a 
Jamboree.  The  Association  of  Tokyo  took  active  part  on  the 
oocasion  of  the  September  disaster  in  the  field  education  work 
for  the  benefit  of  child- sufferers.  Though  the  Boy's  organiza- 
tion in  the  modem  sense  is  new,  the  spirit  actuating  It  Was 
pretty  well  represented  by  the  Juvenile  bodies  that  formerly 
existed  both  among  the  masses  and  the  two-sworded  classes. 
For  the  latter  the  ''Kenji-no-sha*'  (Association  of  Robust  Boys) 
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that  existed  nMV'fMtA  tf#b'^«#n1MMI»fi  A^  M'^CIM-Vilan  of  the  Lord 
of  Satsuma  (Princely  House  of  Shimazu)  Is  most  noteworthy. 
T1te*e4se)hti4T^liftn  bi  this  f^udbt  orgrclbmi«R>n  Was  to^iMStil^tKte  In 
'ttW'M^lhd^bfi^amurttis*  Xftfya;  B«^^en'>«»"i'weiklry^fl^e' y«ttrtt,  fhto 
nvl^it  of  l)ulAii«ef  ^or  JapeM^m  ^Jhl^mlry ;  ffh^  ^ttntig-  iBo^tttf  «Mt«liiib 
-^UttOfigr.  i)lMjieaii  -olasses^  Mt^e  ifp^  tb«tt  ^igliifttM  In  tM  fMMU 
ipwioa.  tiu«k»onBd  in  iMl^  aica&t^mg  t«  the  Dn^ikutmrnki  iii^S»tm^ 
tion,  1,557  with  a  total  membership  of  over  200,Md. .    'i   r  •«/  ^ 

mtelBBdglBLgdt  ttoOi^oy  SooUta  te  .^atetvoA  u^eli .  tM  ithree 
ancient  sacred  tr^asuives  of  the  ^perial  House,  I.e.  ,>Iia>or, 
Swosd/  and  Jewete.  Vfaer* Association  is  presided  over  Jby-  vise. 
Shlftoiei  Goto,  and  ifts;  Board  of  Directors  consist.  .oC  q««iit  Y. 
FutfUpt,  Vise.  M.  Mishbna,  Messrs.  li^  Ozaki,  M..pseko,..>etc.  It 
sent  its  representatives  to  the  world's  Jamboree  h^ld  at  Copen- 
hagen in  the  summer  of  1924. 

t\:.     ••*• »  •    .    »:••  ..'I  ■    •  ;    -  •'     »     .  ^1.1 

^(:\  11         '  AkmsHcan   ScholArshit)   for  1«)MM«m«  0M» -^  ' 

'iv.^'JC0  ♦w^ute  t*^  proposal  W  thfe'  ftitemktlotttiV  tJottrtrfittee  rf 
stih4iaLJuX^JV^„.th^  AMoMtiiidn  W  Unl^efMty  Woittefe  "iMis  tote- 
fimedspf  Chi^fth  -ana  AMM^ean  -oolleire  women  teMdfftgfVh  J^fth 
and  Japanefie  .wvtm^R  who  have  studied  abroad.  Affeftdy  ftn^otter 
of  scholarship  ^a^  ipade  by  the  University  of  Michigran  and 
Vassar  Collegre^-and -  4»  1926  a  graduate  of  the  Japan' WomeA'a 
Coll^sge'  in  Tdkyo  was  recommended  to  the.'latter  after  e^camiha- 
tiorf  by  the  above -mexttioned  association.  '    • 
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LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS  •  >  ill 

"•c:  •  .1        .-?  I  «•  I.       »'. "I  *:•••.. 

rt^ade  UnSi^.— Japa*^has  labor  unions  of  ^Wr^J«bH  tVir  Ittother 
in  pt^^  but  it:^4i,^e  unioiW^' as  the  term  is  undertftckHf  f«  ^rope 
and  America  cannot  yet  obtain  official  recogrnltlon  simply  because 
a  Trade  ViUpi^  paw.,i3.Btl,U  /^JtJfleat; ^l^  ^i^ -a^tu^r^ook.     The 
existence  of  trade  unions  as  a  working  labor  machinery,  however, 
\^  torclng^  JteeU  upon  the  attention  of  Jap^nes^^caopjifaM^ak,  only 
,.the  latter  taiins  A;nerjlcan  employers,  a^  their  xnoi^K  cwwio^i  V^ 
.^fln&   themaQive:*    to    tolerate    the    very    idea  ol    trade    miio«|». 
Ifiioc<vdln«.;to  J^r.  K»  Mat^uoka,  Majnager  of  O^^nerad  FedwnaAlofi 
^pt  Laba»,,iWJa«t,o«  tlie  3S  aeri^HW  disRukas  handled  by  the  J^edarar 
fM^n.  4ufrlflgr  .^pe    year  ending   Jwlir  1^07    wiglnMed    trom    ti» 
.4^iifaQ/fi^o^^\iHm^yfiWB  far.^fMpitaJtoto.toiJNftwto  members  of  unions 
and  from  t^to  »iim«iLP3»<  dVuniaaali  of;,  thaattt .  tor  dfeottes  tUm» 
yorkG]:arif^^,,were  dlpoovereJi  ta  be   Hiembera  of  unfon^-     The 
trouble  that  occurred  in  Sept.  1927  at  a  9Prialn  ^llk   ftlai^^rf^  111 
Nafrano    pi;efecture    Is    typical.      The    proxlTpate   cause    was    the 
Wrkten  re^juest  subm^teiil  by  ttie  tjtiioh  mand.Er*^f  to  th->  Dfrefctops 
that  ^4  ISe'hotined/in   case   a  ;^t>rker   h^tmsing  to   the   Union 
acted  in  any  improper  niinner  so   Omt   the.  worlti^r  bo  led  back 
t^p  tbe  rj^ht^  pathv,  Th^  Pir^ctors  to^J^  llijs  n^  a  liejgbt  of 'pre- 
sumption and  as  encroaching  upon   (heir  sovereign   right.       So 
f^nraged   were   they    that   tjljey.  i^uoirtiLirilK    dlsmi&iseci    ihe   entire 
;1300  mein})erfl  of  the^  yxviQDr  t>ie  .wk.ole,^uiEa^ei:  ©1  workpeople  in 
the  factory,  .-,  .    .;.,,.,., 

>;<JiCM:  the'  other  haild^  tbotfft  '«ir«'  fkot  Wsliitlliir  «#Mer  ekc^plions. 
^ha;{n^st  Dot&ble  being  tim  6n»m»«B  .I>ii»iair  ond'  Aer  rCbkyo 
^Cordayo  €o.^workar8.  trade,  union  bothot  lachich  exist  wli^  the 
\ac\i  consent  of  the,  pmjployers* concerned,  who  ^Iso  r^cognJae 
jthp,  right  of  .^oITective  bar^nii\$  of'  the  two  bodies,  U  ^as  Awing 
io  this  imde]|^3taA4iii|[,  petwee^  employers  iai^d  workpeople  that 
Xhe,  ^^j^)ila.  ^sVi§  ^4  rfun^.  X9.2a  fit^^kob^  ,ofv  it^ount  o)l  tha 
^iiilmum  irafe.  dem^d^pifet^Vr^d  brif  th<»i  iln^^or  rtrultl .  VffT  ptaacar 
^t^iy  salved  ibravg)^  m^^^^l  .^piyrqnUse.  -  The  A«fU9ena;  .V)»iQO 
is  comparatively  strong  llnancially  and  is  well  organised  a^  t^t 
it  could  make  strong  stand  to  Its  rival  the  Ship-owners 
League.  Such  sane  understanding  between  masters  and  wage- 
earners  is  absent  fi^>d8idi^>^l  oAei^  t^ftd«^;'>ind  indeed  the  two 
cannot  yet  emerge  from  the  primitive  stage  of  class  antagonism, 
^pd  whilfB  fqapitalista  are  bent  on  .  expjtpiting.  their  jv^frjkp^ple 
Ifne  latter,.  ,8,tiU  poking,  djl^iplina,  sgad  l^c^ieK^^y ,  edueate^* 
fetaliata  the  repressive  treatppepgt  ^of  their, jma^tecip /W}th  direct 
actioi>  an4  ^^tiHictive  mov^m^lnta,  ^  C9op^i;ative  .Fa^f^tif^ct^T^fe^ 
the..X|wo  cJ^ja«se»  >U>r  Jth^iCl  C4»m^on.  be,i;^fit  .^anni^t,  be  f^oi^&d  p^ 
to  grow  ix3|  ,^ch.,uncongenlfvJ^  a^^^^Wh^J^e,    Qne., A^im?  :^ffi;<ih  .«ne^rt . 
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tionlngr  in  this  connection  is  the  understandinsr  reported  to  have 
been  reached  at  between  the  Labor  Delegates  of  Japan  and  India 
to  the  Intemation^  C^ngp^  a^  Geneva  1a  1928  to  formulate  a 
Labor  Congress  of  Aala,  atx^d'  Ih^ri^  'i^  V^^r  ^y^^»  ^^*  Katsuoka 
writes,  that  this  interesting  idea  will  be  materialized  as  soon  as 
things  settle  down  in  China. 

Union  Statistics^ — ^The.  S^U6witkg,  ^gures  showing-  the  number 
and  membership  of  labor  unions  of  all  descriptions  in  Japan  are 
based  upon  the  investigation  of  the  Social  Welfare  Bureau  of 
the  Home  Office, 

Jum  Mi       Jam  Iflit         June  im 

No   Of   unions 494  .40<  421 

Membership) 234.69S        260,»4S        284.S21 

The  Central  federation  of  Japanese  Labor 

When  the  Tuai-kai  was  reformed  as  a  Federation,  its  pro- 
gram was  completely  overhauled  and  a  new  one  adopted,  plainly 
tinged  somewhat  with  radical  thought.  It  replaced  the  har- 
'toonislng  idea  with  the  class-war  principle.  Mr.  Suzuki  still 
-remains  as  honorary  president,  but  the  power  of  <:t>ntrol  is  la 
<sharge  of  sonte  executive  committees  elected  from  among  the 
members.  The  autocratic  method  which  Mr.  Suzuki  followed  for 
several  years  has  been  given  up  by  the  Committees. 

The  resolution  passed  at  the  general  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion in  1922  include  the  following  items: — 

(1)  Adoption  of  8-hour  day  or  48-hour  week  (6-hour  day  or 
3 6 -hour  day  week  in  the  case  of  mine  workers). 

(2)  li^stablishment  of  minimum  wage  scalc^. 

(3)  Abolition  of  night  work. 

(4)  Abolition  of  the  I>ublic  Safety  and  Order  Police  Regu- 
lations. 

(B)    Recognition  of  the  Soviet  Government. 

(6)  To  make  the  Mayday  a  national  holiday  throughout 
the  country. 

<7)    Cooperation  of  ihe  whole  nation  In  economlo  activities. 

The  Federation  publishes  a  monthly  orgfan,  "Rodo"  (liabor). 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  in  Kobe  in  May,  1925.  a  trouble 
arose  between  the  supporters  of  the  executive  members  of  the 
Federation  and  the  an  tl- executive  elements  which  represented  a 
left  faction.  It  ended  in  the  following  month  in  a  rupture  and 
the  Kwanto  Local  Council,  the  exponent  of  the  "antlV,  as  well 
as  26  unions  suppor'ting  ft,  seceded  from  the  Federation  to 
organize  a  new  body  styled  the  National  Ootmcll  of  Trade 
tJnions.  . 

NUMBER    OF    LABORERS 

The  latest  figures  on  laborers  are  not  yet  available,  pending 
completion  of  the  crtatistics  of  the  census  taken  in  Oct.'  1925.  To 
sum  up,  therefore, 'th«  results  of  investigations  made  by  varloui 
government  dejjartments  In'  recent  years,  the  total  tfumber  qsf 
laborers  In  'the  country  amounts  to  9,608,44^,  without  considering 
the  difference  of  the  dates  of  inquiry  for  convenience  sake. 
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Tfetctory 2,147.243  June  30, 1926    Social  Bureau 

Mine    289;201  *^         ^ 

Airrlcultural    .......  3,117.582  Oct.    1, 1920    Agrr.  ft  Com.  p«i>'t 

Flshlnar 797.360  Oct.     1.1924    Agr.  ft  For.  Dep't 

Forest    310.323  Oct.     1. 1925  „ 

Commercial    ,  1,109.000  Bst.  from  Censu^  on  Oct.  1, 1920 

Traffic 774.719  1926  Rly  &  Com.  i>«pt8. 

Casual .  810.647  End  1922  Home,  pep*t 

Bultr  fields   46.084  End  1925  Monopoly  Bureau 

(Total    ^,401.108 


DATA  ON  FACTORY"  LABOR 


Faetories  and  thair  Workara  '"'' 

At  the  end  of  1909  there  were  32.228  factories  employlnfl:  over 
6  workfnen.  Taking  the  figure  as  100,  the  Index  number  decreai»ed 
to  98  after  fire  years,  i.a«  at  the  end  of  1914.  Then  in  1919  It 
rose  to  18Q,  to  increase  in  1921  to  153,  which  prored  the  hlgheet 
ill  recent  years.  For  this  remarkable  growth  of  labor  the  raptd 
development  of  foreifm  trade,  and  tb^  prosperity  of  commerce  and 
Industry  during  the  Ehiropean  War  are  responsible.  The  follow- 
ing shows  the  nutnbexL  of  factorleajsrlth  over  6  workmen,  and  their 
operatives,  as  investigated  by  Com.  ^  fod.  I>ep't.;-^ 

Tfw                            JTo.  or  tiofcoriM        Ma1«  VtmnH                  T^MX 

3014   81.717  883.967  664408           948.266      ,.u 

1928   46.427  884.814  866i706  1,691.019          < 

1923   47.786  838.197  926.936  1,768.188 

'         1924 48.394  859.783  929.836  1.789.618 

1926 49.161  8it^54  955.827  1.808.381 

1926. 51,906  893.884  981,361  1.876.196 

*i       "^       '1  '■  ,■*   -     r  "'_^  ■»    ■  111 

.    y««r  ^iKiorlcfl  l^bnren  Knl«                 Femiilo 

1914  *..,.......  100  lOjO  '  ..',          406  J       W.6      ^ 

Jf2»  .*...^.....  1,46  178  .              .49.?                 60;7       ^^ 

•     1921 161  18f  47.6  .  :     63:6 

1924 168  188  42.4':  .        6tJ 

192r  . . ; 156  191  47.5                 63.4      • 

1926  ....;......  164  282  47-6  ,,.  a     A^-t 

As'  a  general  rule  the  namber  of  fetnal<»  operatives  afways 
exceeds  that'  of  the  male.  But  the  recent  statistics  show  a  ten* 
dency  of  decrease  In  th«  former  and  inereiiue  to^ha  latter.  Thia 
may  be  attributed  to  the  growipg  predpmlnai^cf,  in  precent ,  arears 
o|. machine  and  tool  manufacture  and  chemical  industry,  which 
lts,ve  to  depend  chlefiy  op, male  workers.  It  Is  noteworthy  in  thta 
oonpectioh  that  over  80  per  cent^  of  factory  girls  In  Japap  are 
•mployed  in'  spinning  and  weaving  mills. 
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No.  6^  W^ViEft  ■•  ClaMfff4d  by  th^'ICindt  of  FaetiffTiilf^' 

TexUie .i ....  ^  i  99M47  ""    '530, 

J    iWephfti^c^l    ,.. ,..:..  apO.477       '    ^;."     6.3    ., 

M^chiriQ  apd  tjool......... ...'.....;  .,236.061  '         12,6 

■'  Cheiplcfi^    •  111.249                 -5.9 

Pood  and   drink 167,144                    '8.#      ^ 

'  'Uis6«»l1ati«0ti8     '..  86.801                      4.5   '"^ 

Total    i.8^6,195  •    '  WO.b 

No.  of  l:«ftt^ry.l^^9rfnf  ,ap  .pjfMi^^  by  Ago 

At  the  end  of  1926  the  total  number  of  factory  laborers 
amounted  to  1,943^^'(^  .qj^  iyl}Ji«Ji  .J^|75^196  Qf -96j(  were  regular 
operatives  and  the  others  were'  employees  chiefly  consisting  of 
sundry  mep.  Of  th^  ^  r^S^xUMT^  oj^erativea  1f|iose«  under .  X%  years 
numb^re^  onjy  274,7$4\or  1C?J,<  of  the  wjhole  laborers.  Male, 
c^eratlves  I^  years  old , or  above  numtbered  8t$3,^26  and  feip^le^ 
747,215.*  Only  40.608  of  ihpse  under  16  were  male,  wWIe  th^' 
females  occupied  as  much  as  234,146.  Tfris  lar^e  number  of  gftfe' 
under  16  is  accounted  for  by  the  great  number  of  f«nalo9 
eimployed  in  filatures  and  cotton  ;b&{!M.  '    "      .^  . '  ' 

Male    4&.74         .    53.37             14.78  47.66  78.17 

Female   -  Mt»6^  -       46.C8             85.22  52.38  21.82 

Total'    ...   100.00           100.00  100.00'  ^00.00  lOV.OO 

Male    .".V: . : . .   10*.«^  •  '      90^06  '    •*        428  •  :  94.81  . . .    iiM 

FemaMW..!.  lOeiOn:-          69JB0'  .         28iW'  98.50.  ..    IM 

•SptA];    ,,.   lOIW*-,  .       8«4Jp..         1*.13    .  96.47.  .  ,  .    fh^ 

Wages     "  ' 

^According  to  the  investigation  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics,, (to«  fbWBrquRT^'d^^ly  wages  of  4a«4KVry  workers  stood  at  fl.7» 
in  l^^fapd^Tl-.T*  iT3^,  1925,  to  fall, It)  fl.TOtn  1926.  Similar  figures 
for  nj^lp  operatives  were  ^1.97^  ¥1.94,'  ¥2.34  respectively,  while 
those^  fbr  the  female  were  1Pb'.96  in  19*24.  ¥0.96  in  1926  imd 
¥0.96  ^Ih  1926.  The  average  for  male  wohrkers  in  1926  was  ¥1.48 
over  that  for  th»  female.  TBeKrtr  is  giveri  tlie  average  mov^Mttent 
of  dalltr:wage8  ixl.jt:2£jis  classified  by  faeteriea:.—-       

.      .  .  J%ii.     Mar.      M^      Jul.  Stp.     Nor.       At.       191^   .^K4 

Ttttal  Averalie' 

Bl«Qtonea>.^ii^w.;66»i   ,161   t<72|h     (i99i  ^90*   697     611^^  670p|680 

Mftie  .,. ,H¥«afl,..2ij*,AU9.  .24fr*  2,4?.  ..J.***.  1^4*  %A^  flvW> 

iftlllipJe.    ...^.*>,%i!P9i^^.-M^r„0jW     Q47.  ^.97,  .M8..«4M^v.,fQ.M  t^«s 

J^;    Weavrni  •nf-'ayerhi("factorrw^  ••   -^        ^^^   V  -  '   '•;';:  *;;    ^     \ 

Faotorte^  . . , ......   .^13  '  '216  .  ^^, ,]  V\^  '    Uf     ^xi  ,  Zl^  !^ :^l^  "    Zl^'f 

Idale         .,...,:    jfl^BO.MSi  m.  V58;;i:S^9    X..61    t56^.45't41, 
Female  ..:.'.:..  .¥0.9^    W  .6.9^'   0.95,    0.95.0,95    0.9i^.M3.   .092, 
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Machine  and  tool  works  f?io^ir\ 
Factories     96      114      119      115 

Piittor\es'  T, ! . !'.  168  '1??  176  ^68 
Male''  ...'7.  i.".  :.tt.25  2.21  'fe.18  2158 
Female    T1.03     1.04    1.03     1.21 

Food  and  drink  HM^lH'-'  ' 

Factories     77       78       79 

M«M    • . .";. .  \\  \  rM{m  ♦  t.B2  •  1.02  • 


MlM^I 


Male     . . 
FactoHei^ 


I2ft 


78 
0.94 


]^fUe 


.¥^.43 
!fl.2tf 


1.22 


'  T" 
2.$2 


110 

t 

2.32' 
1,25 


114      112      112 


f70 
2.49 
1.17 

78 


\'1«8 
1.97 
1.19 


81 


7 
2.3^ 
T.28 


169 


1.13 


79 


148 

137 
1.9S 
0.88 


78 
1.8» 

o;8i 


150 
2.54 
1-09 , 

'  ii9' 

li90' 
0.82 


!   80 

i.62 


&r4    ue 

a«34/'}2l«l 


114-    •!«•  I  «7; 
1.46  r  t.#T'  jli94  . 


7 
2.43 

1,25 


2.37^     2.^5 
l.?'4ll7. 


'  12.27* 
If  6 


;  .4c(J9rflJP5.,tp    tbp    ipyej^tJKQJtiQn    Qarrl^<|   9"^   Ijy .  tb^^^fj^me 
a\^p>oritfe^,.thiB,  AYeragft  ,yrQifl^ii^  h9ur3  ai  ,f?^Qto^l«/^  weraifi^J^ 
a^4rtA9>;^l^e^9;e({(U¥l^«af  eJC-l92$.  ^Xfr?  longest,  average  Jwur^  worKeSt 
were  liJO^  by  Tioeiying  ao4  paper  miUlnj?  factories.    Tfee  shortest 
av^r^^s^rSeM.  ^9  ^^corcled  ;(or  macjb4<V9  aikd  tool  wQrka, 
.•  •    ♦  •  /.f   -f'         '        .       '  '  .      .  •        •  •        .  > 

Av4rlig«  working  boUKa^  at  olataMad  by  f abtoiHtt        :      \ 

TiVUl/airq^vife.  »a/«.-- -.t t ^.h-.-'o  *0-2« 

Yliif^vin9t . vi^inniag.  ailkrceeli^Wi; 4^  cptton  ginniner rt. . .   1X<10 

)«flotoiiM  A'tOQl  woffke -..^f* ^ >4£i 

]tfeOfiiiiW«riiisS''ft  .meta*  p/^niiwi.^ ...» •.-   M-i 

OMomic^  works   *.;-. ^..v ,.>.>.»«.  lOJMt 

Pottery  .«4«. •.,.».  IQiA». 

»,  .>7!,<^athei:  .i. .  i ,..,«,.... *. . .  ,.^*♦-.,^^^JV^♦,*,•  •  s»^««rt><'ift^*,'®*^^ 

,.     ^apep  JnUUn^r  &  l^fiper  worj^-.,.^.,. ...^.^,..f ..,,  .f,».  il«10. 

Food  &  drink  factoxiea, ,.,,.  .^^.».^...  v. ........  .^.f .  r.*  %rr»*r  ^MIs 

"Wood,  bamboo  and  vine  work. ..,.,..  ^ ,..^. .  1^0.11 

l^^-in^iitfT  ^  book-liipdin^ff . ..,.....:...:.'.., .'.' . ':'.: .    .9.45 

S:;ecmqity  &  Qaa  works.  .^ ,........,  ^ ...,.,..,....:......., .  to.is 

Miscellaneous n .  ^^ » , ,;....».     9.15 


-  ■•      •.   ••   '•  :  ;  ..<Holi4iiya.  ■  ■     '     ..; 

**.':]>iiatar'tiie  00(01)4  l^aU  of  l^Hj^^e^.t^t^a  averaflre  pf  holidays 
tlven  to  workers  was  27.6  days.  .The  arv^asre  tear  special  works 
WIM  99a  darsn  ICiUowQ^  lisr  d^dajw  for  fooci  an^^lri^  factories. 
3%4.jiMni'<GiriBMmiMa  «x>rli8  and  miRC^Uanj^QWi  factories.  27  days 
for  weavMlr-ABd  dyem  faotorHis,  and  26,9  daxP  l^r  machine  and 
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In  the  same  period  the  total  averaipe  of  recess  ^er  day  stood 
at  1.8.  As  classified  by  factories  the  loncrest  ayera^e'  was  1.S4  for 
food  and  drink  factories,  followed  by  1.7  for  weairinn  and  dyeinir 
factories,  1.5  for  special  works,  1.4  for  chemical  work^  1  for 
iniscellaneoiis  factories  and  0.46  for  machine  aa^  tool  works. 

THE    FACTORY   LAW 

The  Fae^'ory  iiaw,  put  In  force  on  BeptembM*  1st,  191 «,  waa 
reylsed  4n  March  1P28  and  carried  Into  effeet  on. July  1st,  ItSf. 
The  main  feature  of  the  revision  is  the  widened  scope  of  applica- 
tion, and  factoriea  emnloylnir  10  workers  are  tnelti#8d  as  aimlnst 
the  minimum  limit  of  15  in  the  old  system,  and  alsolarvsr  ktads 
of  factories  enimged  in  dangerous  or  unhealthy  work.. 

Workiner  hours. — ^The  mastimum  workinir  hours  areflxed  at 
11  hours  (formerly  12>«  but  this  is  applicable  anly  to  fkotorles 
employinfr  the  protected  workers,  i.e.  male  operatives  under  II 
years  of  sRre  (formerly  16)  and  female  operatives,  there  belnf?  no 
restriction  as  reiprards  those  employincr  adult  males.  The  factories 
enforcfnir  11  hour  day  or  le^s  must  allow  their  workers  at  least 
2  otr-days  every  month,  and  when  a  day's  work  exceeds  •  hours 
over  half  an  hour's  recess  nrast  he  gti'va.  and  when  10  hours  over 
1  hour's. 

Niaht  work. — ^The  protected  workers  must  not  be  employed  in 
nie^t  work,  from  10  p.m.  to  5  a.m.  (former— 4  a.ml),  hut  the  fac- 
tories such  as  filatures  where  work  Is  divided  Into  two  shifts  or 
more  may  be  exempted  from  this  provision  till  th*  end  of  June, 
1929.  In  case  these  factories  employ  protected  workers  by 
dividing  work  into  day  and  nfght  shifts,  the  workers  must  be 
given  at  least  4  off-da^rs  a  montji,  and  i^e  shlfts-mnat  he. changed 
In  less  than  ten  days. 

Women  in  Maternity. — ^Women  must  not  be  employed  '4  weeks 
before  and  6  weeks  after  child-birth.  But  4  weeks  after  child ^ 
birth  ^hey  may  be  employed,  when  so  desired  by  them,  in  wotk 
judged  harmless  by  the  physician.  Women  with  ohlMren  less 
than  one  year  old  must  be  allowed  to  suckle  them  twlae  a  work- 
day,  each  time  not  exceeding  half  an  hour. 

Workmen's  compensation.^ — ^Workmen  injured  by  accident, 
falling  ill  or  killed  while  attending  to  their  duty  are  entitled  to 
■'  compensation  by  the  employers  as  follows: — 

1.  Allowances  for  medical  treatment  till  cureil. 

2.  Allowances  for  temporary  disablement: — ^not  less  than 
60^  wage-ra^e  daily  from  the  first  day  till  cured,  but  not 
less  than  40jf  frOm  ISlet  day.  . 

8.    Allowances  for  permanent  disablement :*- 

a.  Invalidism  for  llfe^^-not  less  than  540  times  the 
daily  wage-rate. 

b.  Disablement  for  llfe.->-not  less  than  880  ttmes  the 
daily  wa^-rate. 

;l  c.    Damaged    working   oapoeltjr,   health   pek^nniaiieatly 

injured,  or,  in  case  of  women,  fisctsl  disflgur#- 
J  ment.—- 180  times  of  the  dally  wage-rate. 

d.    Permanent    though    slight    disablement    without 
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dtaaaging    woridnir    oapaoity.— sot    less   than    40 
'    times  the  daily  wage-rate. 

4.  XliowajkeeB  for  bttreaved  falnny. — not  l^ss  than  360  times 
of  the  daily  wage-rate  of  the  deceased  operative. 

5.  Funeral  expenses.^— 20  timies  the  daily  wage-rate,  but  20 
yen  when  the  sum  amounts  to  less  than  20  yen. 

The  investigation  made  by  the  Social  Bureau,  Home  Depart- 
ment, puts  the  number  of  factories  under  the  control  of  the  old 
law  at  the  end  of  1924  at  27.079  with  1.41}8.«11  workers,  but  the 
revision  added  19^.294  factories  with  142,724  employees  including 
19,009  females  and  2.800  males  of  protected  age. 


JAPAN    IN    THE    INTERNATIONAU    UABOR 
CONFERENCE 

In,  the  first  International  Labor  Conference  held  at  Washing- 
ton in  Oct..  1919.  Japan  was  represented  by  two  Ot)v.  delegates; 
Messrs.  Mlnoru  Oka  (formerly  DIr.  of  the  inducer ^.a.  i^^i-^uu. 
Department  of  Agr.  &  Com.),  and  Eiklchi  Kamada  (ex- President 
of  the  Keio  Univ.,  Mem.  of  House  of  Peers),  and  for*  the  capi- 
talists by  Mr.  Sanji  Muto  (Pres.  of  Kanegafuchl  Cotton  Mill) 
with  Uhei  Masumoto.  Chief -Bng.  of  Toba  Dockyards,  for  em- 
ployees. As  female  adviser  Government  choice  fell  on  Mrs.  K. 
'  Tanaka.  The  preliminary  conference  held  in  Tokyo  which  was 
attended  by  soventy-flve  representatives  from  the  various  pro- 
vinces and  from  the  prlncipa!  trade  unions  presented  exciting 
scenes,  the  union  men  severely  criticising  the  method  followed  by 
the  Government  for  selecting  the  labor  representatives. 

Japan  also  participated  in  the  second  conference  held  in 
June;  1920^  at  (Senoa  and  in  the  third  held  at  (3renavB.  In  Oct.  '21. 
In  the  4th  session  at  (]reneva  Mr.  Y.  Tastefwa^  manager  of  ttie 
Kyocho-kai  (the  Harmonization  Association),  was  sent  as  workers' 
del.,  whom  the  Japanese  Federation  of  Labor  refused  to  .recognije 
as  its.  representative.  He  criticized  the  attitude  of  the  Japanese 
Govt,  toward  the  draft  treaty  passed  at  the  Washington  Con- 
ference, saying  that  its  essential  parts  stm  remained  unadoptd 
by  it.  His  proposal  that  the  post  of  a  national  correspondent  of 
the  I.  L».  B.  be  created  in  Japan  was  approved.  At  the  5th  con- 
ference held  a.%  Geneva  in  Oct.  1923,  a  protest  was  made  as  to 
the  qualification  of  the  Japanese  labor  delegate,  Mr.  R.  Uno,  of 
the  Osaka  Technical  Education  Association.  In  view  of  repeated 
troubles  in  connection  with  the  selection  of  the  labor  delegates 
and  their  advisers  the  Government  adopted  a  new  method  of 
electing  them  for  the  6th  international  session  in  1924.  Repre- 
sentative labor  unions  with  a  membership  of  over  1,000  were 
entitled  to  cast  one  vote  per  every  1.000  of  their  m'^mbprs.  Then 
the  Government  made  appointment  from  the  candidates  elected, 
after  taking  into  consideration  the  nature  of  the  subjects  of 
dfscussfon  at  the  sessfon. 

By  this  method  Mr.  B.  Suzuki,  Chairman  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Japanese  Labor,  was  elected  labot  representative 
to  rtfae'  6th.  7th  and  10th  international  conferences,  while  at  the 
8th  and.  9th  conferences  Mr.  L  I^Jaraza^Lijl  the  Japan  Seamen's 
Unkm. 'represented  labor  inter«»nt  as  the  agenda  o<:  the 'sessions 
mMIly:  relatfeil  to  maoitittie  afCairs.  i.     . 
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f  .  'Among  ^he^  tveaties  ancl  advices  «idopted  at  the  past  confer- 
ences the  following  ar^  now  enforced  or  enacted  in  Japan: — (1st 
<;onf.)  part  of  tJae  treaty  relating  to  unemployment;  treaty 
relating  to  minimum  age  of  child  labor  in  manufacturing  indus- 
tries;  advice  on  the  prohibition  of  the  xi»e  of  yellow  phosphorus: 
advice  on  the  protection  of  women  and  children  trom  lea4  poison- 
ing; (2nd  Conf.)  treaty  relating  to  minimum  age  of  child  labor 
on  the  sea;   treaty  relating  to  seamen's  labor  exchange. 

In  August  1927  Japan  ratified  the  treaty  relating  to  minimum 
-age  of  child  labor  in  manufacturing  industries  which  was  Adopted 
at  the  1st  international  labor  conference.  The  treaty  which 
prohibits  the  use  of  children  under  14  years  recognizes  an  excep- 
tion for  Japan  concerning  the  use  of  children  of  over  12  years 
who  finished  the  cpurse  of  elementary  schools  and  children  of 
age  between  12  arid  14  years  at  present  engaged  in  manufacturing 
industries. 


MVIMG  EXPENSE  OF  WORKPEOPLE 

(Based  on  the  Gov.  Statistical  Bureau's  researches  carried 
out  during  the  one  year  ending  Aug.  31,  1927) 

The  data  obtained  by  the  Bureau  on  the  living  expense  of 
i^laried  men  and  la^^orers  are  based  on  the  household  book- 
keeping for  the  month  of  September  1927.  The  researches  for 
both  ajre  subdivided  into  nine  grades  between  the  minimum 
•*¥60  or  under"  and  the  maximum  "¥200  or  over"   per  month. 

INCOME 

Salaried  men. — The  researches  were  carried  out  en  the  house- 
hold economy  of  1,708  families  composed  of  6,960  members,  the 
average  figures  of  their  household  economy  being  tabulated 
below: — 

JBviied  Inc  me 
*  ^'        ■ »  Unearned 

Total  fncnme    By  bead    iiy  lue  libera    liicom^i 

¥114.31         92.25         9.61         16.45         114.13         —16.27         +Q.18 

The  balance  sheet  presents  entirely  different  aspect  according 
to  the  standing  of  the  family  as  to  income.  Thus  for  a  family 
with  an  income  under  ¥140  per  month  the  balance  is  always 
adverse  whether  the  income  is  actual  or  earned.  It  is  only  in 
the  book-keeping  of  a  family  with  ¥160  or  thereabout  a  month 
that  the  actual  receipt  produces  more  or  less  balance,  this 
surplus  amounting  to  ¥56.13  when  the  income  is  200  or  over. 
Even  In  those  families  of  higher  standing  the  earned  income  as 
balanced  against  actual  outgoes  Is  always  short. 

Laborers. — Similar  data  on  laborers'  domestic  economy  com- 
,  prise   3,406  families  with  14,253  souls.     The  average  position  of 
their  livelihood  is  tabulated  as  in  the  case  of  salaried  people. 

E  n'M  Artn«l 

Ea-nM  Incorn'*                                                        liiroiu  I  .c  me 

<■      I  ■•>■  I   My         ITnmrned         Artuil          t »  an  u  <l  t<»    ctnal 

Total          By  1 1  -ad    By  nicinbars    tiK»me         outiroen           ctitfr  ea  ootimaF 

¥94.81  78.47  7.77       .  S.07  84.10  +2J.4  +10.21 


Earn  d 

Ac'iial 

It.C'iUllO 

li^nue 

Actual 

to  iiCUUil 

to  ai'.itial 

OlllgtiJI 

utitK«>  H 

oiit.(ieH 
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Of  the  actual  Inoome  amounting  on  the  average  to  ¥94.24  the 
earned  income,  ¥86.24,  occupies  91^  and  the  unearned  income, 
¥8.07,  only  9%,  this  i)roportlon  between  the  two  Items  comparing 
to  86  and  14jt  respectively  in  the  case  of  salaried  men's  economy. 
Then  the  family  members'  earnings  of  laborers  is  in  higher 
ratio  than  in  the  economy  of  the  salaried  men's  famillef.  When 
the  family  members'  earnings  are  analyzed  and  the  wife's  and 
Ghlldren's  share  is  set  apart,  it  is  found  that  while  in  the  case 
of  the  average  salaried  men's  economy  the  wife's  earning  is 
much  higher  than  that  of  the  children  the  relation  is  reversed 
in  the  laborers'  family. 


OUTGOES 


The  outgoes  are  broadly  analyzed  for  both  salaried  men 
and  laborers  under  three  heads,  i.e.  I,  living  expense,  2.  social 
expense,  3.  culture  expense.  The  first  item  consists  of  food, 
dwelling,  clothing  and  other  necessaries  for  existence;  under  the 
second  group  are  included  medical,  school,  communication 
expenses  and  taxes,  while  the  balance  remalniiig  constitutes  the 
culture  outlay.  Thus  analyzed  the  outgoes  in  the  domestic 
economy  of  the  two  classes  of  workpeople,  salaried  men  and 
laborers,  may  be  tabulated  as  follows: — 

Average  oii  goes  1.1  Ing  Hodal  Cultural 

Salaried  men ¥114.13        79.94(70jtf)        16.68(15^)         17.51(15jf) 

Laborers    84.10        6a.50(74j()        10,AQ(,1Z%)        11.20(13jt> 

Items  forming  the  bare  necessaries  of  life  are  shown  below  in 
their  relative  weight  to  the  general  economy: — 


Ftaid 

Salaried  men   (;()  35.9 

Ltaborers   (%)  43.5 

Average     (ft)  40.4 


Dwelling        Clothing 


19.2 
16.4 
17.6 


10.9 
10.3 
10.4 


T/gh.ltig  ft  OCbas 
be  .dug 

4.0  30.0 

4.1  25.7 
4.1  27.4 


UNEMPLOYMENT 

The  only  available  unemplojrment  statistics  are  those  com- 
piled by  the  Government  Statistical  Bureau  in  Oct.  l^Z^^-^X^ 
tyregty-^ix.  urban  and  adjoining  districts  throughout  the  country. 
According  to  the  census  returns  the  districts  held  ?<.fifi4.fla«^ 
families  consisting  of  11.628.817  inhabitants,  and  of  these  the 
unemployment  inquiries  covered  only  1-41S  872  families  with 
j> 355.016  people,  corresponding  to  55g;  and  2Q<  of  the  respective 
Total  numbers.     The  results  of  Inquiries  are  tabulated  below:  — 

Unemployment   Inquiries 

T«nl   No. 

nf|«o|>io      S^lArted  ppopitt     W«rftp  opW       Daytnborew 

Total    No 2,355.015  615,331  1,583,433  206.251 

Male  1,870,300  560,703  1,111.609  197.988 

Female    484.715  54.628  421.824  8.263 

Unemployed    106  612  19,396  46.278  39.938 

Male     S3,0<1  18,41«  42,420  38.231 
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Female    6.551  986  3.858  1.707 

Kmployed     2^49,403  595.935  1,487.155  166.313 

Male     1,771,239  542,293  1.069.189  159.757 

Female     478,164  53,642  417,966  6^56 

Unemployment  percentage  of  tbe  thf«ee  growpt 

Tatnl  Nn.  Ko.  s^^iinp'nyeA  (pererut , 

Salaried  people 615.330  19.396  8.15 

Workpeople     1,533.416  46.267  3.02 

Day   laborers    206,251  39.938  19.36 

Causes  of  Unemployment 

Those  actually  tinemi)Ioyed  at  the  time  oT  inquiry  ana  those 
employed  on  that  occasion  but  were  out  of  Work  at  one  time  or 
^rther  during  the  preceding-  year  altogether  make  840.041. 
Analysing  the  number  as  to  cause  of  unemplosmient  tftie  follow 
ing  fierures  were  obtained,  giving  only  princlped  Items: — 

From  private  consideration 26)( 

From  cin-tailment  of  business 18^ 

From  lack  of  work 12jJ 

From  illness 11^ 

Prom  weather  condition lljf 

HOUSING   OF   LABORERS 

The  inquiry  carried  out  by  the  Labor- Capital  Harmony 
Society  on  the  housing  condition  of  laborers  from  1922  to  ^24 
assumes  that  as  the  majority  of  laborers'  income  per  month 
averages  ¥50  to  100,  the  general  average  of  income  of  laborers 
for  the  whole  country  may  be  put  at  ¥73.92  to  70.66.  The  follow- 
ing housing  data  are  based  on  that  assumption; 

Avemf^  l>«r  f  mlly 

No.  «f  / " N 

fatnlra      No.  of    Income    N'v  of     N -.  nf     He  t         D-posIt     Flxtnre      No.  of 
report  d    nietnbHrv     YetO    ro  n»      mitts        \eii  C^*^"-  ^•o         lottxa 

1922  ..  951   4.3   73.92   2.6   11.1   10.20  14.05   15.18   2.6 

1923  ..  889   4.3   79.06   2.6   11.3   12.23  24.55   18.57   2.6 

1924  ..  693   4.5   74.53   2.6   11.5   11.94  15.66   24.53   2.6 

Further  particulars  are  picked  out  as  follows  from  the  report 
of  the  same  inquiry: — 

BpiiI  Rent  p«!r  mat  Deposit  Rent  in  Income   hpace  p  r  tBfH^ 

1L13E.   Tokyo  1 1.01- la 24  Tokyo  l.t^y-LBf)    Tokyo  24. 18-39.  4    T  kyo  19-21  ^     Toliokii  S.S*SJ<  ra  ill 
Mill.     Toh.>ka  -Ut:  8.6 i  Toliokit . 3i)-o0     C  huRuku  l.^-iJi    N  i»  oya  8  l.s^    . Kyutdiu  iUl  2.«  niali 

N.B. — "Tohoku"  designates  northeastern  region  and  "Chu- 
goku"  middle  section  of  the  main  island.  A  mat  is  a  kind  of 
rush  carpet  and  in  Japanese  architecture  is  a  unit  of  space 
aaeaauring  3x6  ft. 

RECENT   LABOR   DISPUTES 

The  most  memorable  labor  dispute  that  occurred  recently  is 
that  of  the  Noda  Soy  Factory  run  by  thto  Mogi  family..  Beginning 
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on  Sept^  IB,  192Z  it. la#te<3L.tiU  AprU  Jfi.  pr  ^Ig.dai-w,  Uwr  strikers 
involved  numberinir  about  1^100  corresponding  to  240,000  dayi 
work.  The  trouble  cost  the  workers^aboiit  ¥250.000  and  employers 
¥3,000.000.  The  masters  and  workers  had  never  been  friendly, 
for  since  1923  the  employers  incensed  at  what  they  considered 
the  unruly  conctaot  of  the  workers  had  been  secretly  planning  to 
crusBtthe  Noda^Trade  Union:  This  design  waar  eventually  effected, 
thou^  they  had  to  disburse  ¥380,000  as  dismissal  grant,  aids  to 
the  Hvlng  expehse;  kc.  The  fact  was  the  trouble  having  develop- 
ed into  one  ot  national  importance  the  Prefectural  authorities 
of  Chiba  and  the  Kyocho-kai  (Labor-Capital  Harmony  Bocwity) 
were  obliged  Irom  consideration  of  public,  order  and  welfaro 
to  step  in  as  arblttitfCOrs,  and  the  employers  thought  it  inadvlBabte 
to  persist  in  their  original  resolution  to  fight  to  the  bitter  en± 
Thus  the  dispute  .ended  in  the  virtual  victory  of  the  masters 
and  in  the  elimination  of  to  them,  objectionable  elements. 

The  Seamena  MUiMmim  Waf#^  Dtap^ite. — This  trouble  that 
arosa  between  seamen  and  shipowners  of.  non-subsidized  vessels 
run  in  coasting  service  was  preceded  by  a  ca'canny  movement  of 
the  Beamten  extending  some  weeks  but  the  open  warfare  lasted 
only  five  days.  The  ships  laid  up  numbered  some  300  with  the 
total  tonnage  of  roughly  1,500,060  tons.  The  two  opposing  bodies 
being  compact  bodies  they  could  settle  the  trouble  by  submitting 
it  to  the  decision  of  the  arbitration  committee  on  which  both 
capital  and  labor  were  represented.  The  lose  experienced  by  the 
shipowners  is  estimated  not  to  have  exceeded  ¥600,000.  The 
minimum  wage  scale  agreed  to  is  as  follows: — 

ToNnBC«  AclBSBiundH         R  cta»  baiWki        C.  ckm  haitdK 

3,000  or  over  tons f75  ¥67  ¥40 

1,500—3,000     ¥70  ¥55  ¥28 

60(>r-l,600     ¥65  /    ¥50  ¥35 

For  apprentices  of  six  months  standing,  ¥15;  7 -IS  month St 
¥30;  18-18  months,  ¥35;  to  be  enrolled  as  ordinary  hands  after 
18  months  service.  By  olever  manoeuvre  the  Seamen's  Union 
has  won  in  this  dispute,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  Shipowners 
are  secretly  contriving  a  retallative  measure  which  may  be 
sprang  upon  the  workers  at  an3'  favorable  opportunity. 


Data  for  Strikes 


1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 


CJascs 

'  raitidiMnti 

PsrUotputK 
per  ca>e8 

atrlkei  cmiit^ 
by  iLuuibL  r  <*t  4a7I 

263 

35,126 

133.5 

— 

333 

54,526 

163.7 

2,921 

293 

40,742 

139.0 

2,270 

495 

67,234 

144.4 

7,037 
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Awrag^  Number  of  Strikers  Pw  Caee  Cfassified 
by  Occupations 


(1926-192$) 


Mining    8( 

Spin,   and   weavinsr 56 

Dyeing    167 

Mech.  and  metal  workers. .  131 

Shlp-buildlngr    18 

Chemical  industry  102 

Salt-flelds    S 

Total  incl.  others 788 


8.684 

18.833 

12.436 

18.033 

3.464 

7.646 

8.609 

107,985 


pmcum 
M8 

289 

76 

138 

267 

76 

146> 

187 


Strikes  Classified  by  Causes 

Ol^«w  Par  i.  Iptints    C<Nin  I'ai  .ctpnnts  Cti^cii  P«jticipaiti 

For  higher  wage 134  23  637  100  7.903  226  14.610 

Against  Its  decrease..     30        3,227  41  6.246  47  4,643 

For   better    treatment  100  21.818  88  12.855  138  82.578 

Against  foreman   16        1.431  16  1.471  90  2.978 

Others    45         4.413  63  12.268  69  12.426 

Tot<al  3^  54,526  2^^,  40.742  A^      67.234 


Strikes 


1923 

1924 
1926 

1926 


Cases    

Participants 
Cases    ...... 

Participants 

Cases    

Participants 
Cases    ...... 

Participants 


s   Classified   by   F 

tesult 

• 

Compf'^mlse 

TVrmnd 

Domfind 

Df^mnnd 

cflrct^d 

acoviited 

wlilidiuwii 

n-AittMl 

Total 

120 

38 



110 

270 

14,379 

6,908 

— 

14.937 

36.259 

135 

66 

— 

132 

388- 

19,707 

11,608 

— 

23,211 

64.626 

114 

52 

— 

127 

MZ 

10,744 

11,922 

— 

18.076 

40.742 

161 

139 

2 

193 

pABJ^ 

14.412 

11.999 

38 

40,786 

67.284 

1923  . 

1924  . 
1925* 


Strikers   Arrested 


TJnd«»r  ArU  17 

Pub.  •"•»f.  A  Ord. 

Pollen  R  n. 


29 
67 

89 


No. 
237 
388 
197 


N.B.— •  Figures  by  the  end  of  October. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 


SOCIAL   PROBLEMS   AND    FACTS 


THE    SITUATION 

So- far  as  the  socialist  movement  is  concerned,  the  two  years 
of  1923  and  1924  were  the  most  eventful  In  Japan.  In  June 
1923  a  communfsts'  plot  was  revealed  and  many  of  them  were 
arrested,  while  in  September  the  same  year  the  earthquake 
disaster  grave  rise  to  a  reactionary  movement  which  was  accele- 
rated by  the  rumor  of  Korean  attacks.  Then  In  December  ^he 
00-cftlled  Tora-no-imm  "lese  majeste'*  affair  cauised  a  great 
shock  to  tile  whole  nation.  As  a  result  the  authorities  be^rnn  to 
^erdse  stricter  control  over  secret  aoclet'e**  pnri  piov'*7ii'^'»'«  nntil 
at  last  the  Peace  Preservation  Law  was  enacted  in  tl4«  60th  sea* 
s!on  of  the  Diet.  That  the  attitude  of  the  authorities  towards 
the  "dangerous''  thouRhta  is  growini?  In  !?evpri*y  may  h«  '.nff^rred 
from  th*»  fart  that  in  1925  the  Education  Minister  ordered  the 
dissolution  of  the  societies  of  university  students  for  the  rtudy 
of  social  science,  on  the  p^'ound  that  they  were  Lahle  to  lead  to 
practical  movement.  Some  of  the  5?tiHlenta  were  arrest-^d  on  the 
charj^e  of  lese  majeste.  The  latest  development  Is  piven  in  the 
paragraphs  hoaded  "The  Communist  AtTair  in  Japan"  inserted 
eJsewhere. 


DELIBERATIVE    ORGANS 

With  the  sudden  development  of  social,  especially  labor, 
movements  after  the  European  War,  various  organs  have  been 
established  to  conduct  researches  and  investigations  into  the 
ftubject.     The  principal  ones  now  existing  are  as  follows:  — 

Th#  Kyocho-kai  (Tokyo). — Organized  in  1919  by  Government 
attthoritles,  university  professors,  business  men,  social  workers, 
und«r  the  principle  of  the  "harmonization  of  capital  and  Iribor.' 
Carries  on  invest igation  of  social  problems  and  issues  a  monthly. 

Ohara  Socral  Research  Institute  (Osaka). — Bstablishod  by 
Mr.  Ohara,  a  millionaire  In  Okayama.  Is  one  of  the  mopt  tm^ 
portant  research  organs  for  social  problems  In  the  country,  with. 
Dr.  Takano  as  the  chief  and  a  number  of  able  experts  on  thee 
stair. 

Kurashiki  Institute  for  the  Research  of  the  Sctertce  of  Labor 
(Kurashlki.  Okayama  Pref.) — Also  fouijded  by  Mr.  Ohara  Xn- 
vestigates  the  scientific  aspects  of  the  labor  problem. 

Industrial  Labor  Investigation  Office  (Tokyo). — ^Established 
in  1$24,  chiefly  by  representatives  of  labor  organizations  and 
scholars,  to  investigate  political,  economical  and  social  affairs  of 
the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  rational  and  funda- 
mental data  for  the  labor  movement.  ..     •  .  ;     i 
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Arima's  Agrarian  Research  Institute  (Tokyo) .—Established 
by  Mr.  R.  Arima  (now  Count)  who  has  the  most  advanced  and 
democratic  ideas.  Is  devoted  to  the..study  of  asrarlan  problems, 
which  are  now  growing  In  importfince'  and  attracting  the  serioas 
attention  of  the  public. 


SOCIAL   BUREAU    AND    NEW    LAWS 

To  keep  pace  with  the  advance  of  the  times  the  Govern 
ment  created  the  Social  Affairs  Bureau  under  the  control  of  the 
Home  Office  for  the  administration  of  labor  and  soiciiEil '  works. 
In  1922  the  Seamen's  Labor  Exchange  Law  and  the  Health  In- 
surance Law  were  enacted.  In  the  following  year  the  Diet  passed 
the  Bill  for  the  Minimum  Age  of  Industrial  Laborers  and  the 
Revision  of  the  Factory  Law. 

In  102 ft  the  regulations  controlling  the  ^aUstmeat  of  laborers 
were  enforced,  while  the  following  year  marked  a  memorable 
period  in  the  history  of  labor  legislation  in  the  country,  for  the 
l«t  of  July,  1926,  saw  the  enactment  of  the  Health  Insurance 
Law,  the  enforcement  of  Labor  Dispute  Conciliation  Law,  and 
regulations  providing  for  the  minimum  age  of  industrial  laborers; 
the  revision  of  the  Factory  Law  and  Regulations  for  Miners* 
Compensation;  and  the  abolition  of  the  long-disputed  Art.  17  of 
the  Public  Safety  and  Order  Police  Regulations  penalizing  the 
instigation  of  strikes. 


TENANCY    DISPUTES 

Tliu  tenancy  disputes  have  become  so  wide  and  so  serious 
that  in  not  a  few  cases  they  even  invited  police  intervention. 
According  to  the  Home  Office,  the  number  grew  from  408  in  1920 
to  2.206  in  1925,  though  declining  to  2,208  in  1926,  and  of  the 
figure  for  1925  1,380  came  from  floods  and  other  natural  disasters. 
255  from  the  proposed  increase  of  farm -rent,  etc.  In  the  number 
and  nature  of  disputes,  Osaka  Prefecture  headed  the  list,  followed 
by  Hyogo,  Fukuoka,  Aichi,  Kagawa,  Okayama,  Qifu  and  Niigata 
Prefectures.  As  the  number  of  disputes  increased,  tenants'  QnlonB 
also  grew  in  number,  increasing  to  8.926  at  the  end  of  1926  from 
only  241  in  1918.  Many  of  them  combine  themselves  into 
federations,  of  which  the  most  notable  are  the  Japan  Farmers' 
Union,  All -Japan  Federation  of  Farmers*  Unions,  Central  Japan 
Association  of  Farmers'  Unions,  etc.  As  an  expedient  to  mini- 
mize tenancy  troubles  harmony  associations  have  been  organized 
recently  by  landed  farmers  and  tenant  farmers  in  various  i»re- 
fectures.  the  number  of  sux^h  organizations  reaching  1,491  at  the 
end  of  1926  with  membership  of  164«5S6.  (Vide  Supplement,  1927 
Edition) 

The  Tenantry  Arbitration  Law  came  into  foroe  on  Deicember 
1st,  1924.  The  number  of  cases  brought  before  .the  arbitrators- 
was  222  ii^  1^25  and  1926  and  1,158  in  1927  (Jan.-Oct.).  out  of 
whioh  96  and  508  respectively  were  succo-ssfuUy  settled  while  66 
and  247  were  withdrawn. 
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The  co-operative  Bocletles  In  Japan  w^re- ^stabHshod  under 
the  Co-operative  Societies  Law  enacted  In  1*909,  the  object  being 
to  supply  to  mltidle  class  producers,  agricultural.  Industrial,  etc. 
funds  at  a  loiv  rate  <jf  interest  and  without  mortgage.  The  socie- 
ties are  juridical  persons  and  are  classed  as  Cretfft  Societies, 
Sales  Societies,  Purchase  Societies  and  Productive  Societies. 
These  different  lines  may  be  combined  In  one  80f*!ety,  so  that 
there  are  altogether  eleven  other  kinds  consisting  <>f  twcf  to  four 
different  lines.  In  order  to  make  a  society  eiasfly  accessible  to 
people,  it  is  provided  that  one  subscription  should  not  exceed  ¥50, 
while  to  prevent-  aggrandizement  one  member  Is  not  allowed  to 
own  more  than  ten  such  shares.  Special  privileges  are  afforded 
to  co-operate  societies  by  the  Government,  as  exemption  of 
taxes  on  Income  and  business,  reduction  of  registration  taxes, 
while  the  hypothec  banks  are  permitted  to  advance  funds  with- 
out security  and  redeemable  In  Ave  year  instalments.  At  the 
end  of  1925  thore  existed  14,260  societies  with  a  total  membership 
^  ovet  S.OOMOft' 

Mention  must  be  made  here  of  the  "dhohi-Tcumlai**  (con-^ 
Burners'  co-operative  societies).  These  do  not  form  an  indep^i'- 
dent  class  in  the  Co-operative  Societies  l>aw,  but  come  under 
the  purchase  society.  They  numbered  about  ^47  out  of  the  879 
independent  purchase  societies  as  exirtlng  on  Mar.  31,  '25. 
There  is  an  essential  distinction  between  the  consumers'  co- 
operative societies  and  the  other  classes  of  co-operative  societies. 
The  one  is  merely  a  society  for  consumption,  while  the  others 
are  capitalistic  organizations  aiming  at  profit.  At  the  time  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Law  there  ahready  existed  a  consumers^ 
ffociety  organized  by  subordinate  government  oflficials,  called  the 
Kyodosha.  Since  then  this  special  kind  of  co-operative  society 
made  but  Insignificant  progress,  but  in  191^  and  the  following 
few  years,  when  the  sudden  advance  of  the  prices  of  commodities 
menaced  the  living  of  propertiless  classes,  considerable  stimulus 
has  been  Imparted  to  its  developmcmt. 

The  investigation  ^effected  by  the  Ohara  Social  Research  In- 
stitute puts  the  number  of  the  societies  at  the  end  of  1925  at  212. 
The  membership  and  percontage  of  the  organizations  as  classified 
'by  their  nature  were  as  follows: — 

Klndi                                                            Memberabip  Pei-centvgjB 

Public  Clerks    22.476  19.92 

Other  salaried  men ; .  9(,101  8.07 

Company  employes 44,729  39.64 

Laborers *     1,220  1.08 

Others   35,297  31.29. 

Total 112.823  100.0© 


MUTUAL    AID    ASSOCIATIONS   OF   WORKMEN 

Id  atoi^st  adl  Government  or  private  establishments  of  &  laxgis 
sER>pe  the  nuitual  aid  system  of  workmen  or  their  f ainilles  is  la 
force.  The  following  shows  the  supnaarised  figwresr  for  1925  toa^ 
CU'  associatinnar,  Police.  MonH>olyT  Jiureau  Mini  & ,  Goverament 
mMw9>y»  6tor  1«24<),  Forestry  Biircfitt.  (lU^):-^ 
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Total  Membeinbhip  -. 519,663 

Heceipts 

fFees    -. .• ¥13,361»450 

Government  Grants  10,635,602 

Others 9,276,546 

Total    f3,273,598 

Allowances 

Death     2.191.447 

Wounded   and   eicirk 1,303,193 

Continued  service  1,112,196 

Retirement 4.»64,145 

Medical  treatment    1,421.184 

Others     1,201.363 

Total    12,093.528 

Total. No.  of  recipients 245.440 


HEALTH   INSUKANCE 

The  Health  Insurance  Law  which  was  enforced:  partlaliy  from 
July  1925  and  in  full  from  January  '27  is  an  epoch-maklner  labor 
leirislation  in  Japan.  The  insured  are  of  two  classes,  U  Compul- 
aory,  consisting  of  workers  under  the  protection  of  the  Factory 
Law  or  the  Mining  Law.  excepting  those  drawing  ¥1,200  or  over 
a  year;  2.  Voluntary,  comprising  those  for  whom  the  employers 
have,  with  the  consent  of  majority  of  the  workers,  obtained  the 
recognition  of  the  Home  Minister  as  insured  to  come  undor  the 
law.  The  insurers  consist  of  the  Government  and  the  Unions 
organized  as  juridical  persons  by  employers  and  workers  con- 
cerned. The  funds  are  made  up  of  the  State  subsidies  and  the 
premiums,  while  the  expenses  are  borne  by  the  insured,  employers 
and  State.  The  State's  share  is  1/10  of  the  total  from  Govern- 
ment and  Insurance  Unions  and  is  within  the  limit  of  ¥2  per 
insured.  In  principle  the  premiums  are  equally  borne  by  the 
insured  and  employers,  the  maximum  share  of  the  Insured  to  be 
3/100  of  the  standard  daily  W9^B*  For  the  insured  under  the 
direct  Government  control  the  daily  rate  of  premiums  varies 
between  3  and  10  Sen  per  1  Yen  standard  wages.  The  benefits 
allowed  for  sickness  and  injuries  are  within  the  maximum  limit 
of  180  days.  The  burial  or  maternity  benefits  are  in  general  ¥20.. 
The  lator.t  figures  showing  the  operation  of  the  law  nro  given 
below: — 

Number  of  Insured 


CtovcT'Dieiit 

Unions 

T«|<a 

Compulsory    

1.138,706 

761.124. 

i,a99.8ao 

Voluntary    

....             1,449 

26,199 

27.648 

Number  of   Unions  classified   by   Premium    Rate 

On  Sept.  1,  '27  there  were  326  Insurance  Unions  classified 
according  to  th^  rat'e  per  1  Yen  daily  wage,  this  rate  being 
graded  into  ten  ranging  from  the  lowest  of  3  Sen  or  less  to 
the  highest  of  10  Sen  or  over. 

The  factories  charging  3-4  Sen  numbered  170,  those  of  4-»S 
Sen  41.  and  those  3  S«h  or  Iei»  40,  the  factoi^ies  chac^lnit  other 
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rate  belncr  much  Bmaller.  Then  as  to  nature  of  factories  oreranlelng 
insurance  unions,  textiles  head  the  list  with  122,  followed  by 
machinery  and  tools  with  66  and  chemicals  SS. 

The  1927-*28  estimate  of  premium  receipt  and  benefits  payable 
is  as  below: — 

GoTemmant  PerCMit 

I^remiums    ¥29,439,016        91.0;^ 

State  subsidies   2,803,738  8.7^ 

Disbursements: 

Benefits  payable  ..  ¥28.087,885 

Equipments,  etc.  . .  800,000 

Panel  doctors  in  the  Oovemment  health  insurance  service  ip 
April  1927  numbered  as  follows: — Doctors,  84,236;  Dentista» 
10.353:    Pharmaceutists,   6,61^. 


UrioiM 
¥18.312,551 
1.385,599. 

¥17,304,471 


91.0^ 


WOMEN    PROBLEMS 


Women    in    Politics 

The  45th  session  of  the  Imperial  Diet  (1921-2)  witnessed  the 
repeal  of  Clause  2  of  Article  V  of  the  Public  Peace  and  Order 
Police  Regulations  prohibiting  women  from  promoting  or  attend- 
ing political  meetings,  this  making  a  step  towards  the  political 
emancipation  of  the  Japanese  women.  The  inclusion  of  law  in 
the  curriculum  of  some  girls*  schools — The  Joshl  Daigaku  or 
Women's  University  (Vide  Chap.  Education),  for  instance, — the 
departure  made  by  some  private  universities  in  Tokyo  and  else- 
where which  have  thrown  open  the  lectures  on  law,  political 
economy,  sociology  and  other  social  or  political  science  to  the 
attendance  of  grirl  students  and  women — the  Meiji  University  and 
the  Nippon  University,  for  instance, — are  all  proofs  attesting  the 
gradual  awakening  of  Japanese  women. 

Women  are  still  denied  right  to  vote  for  any  public  assembly, 
the  only  semblance  to  it  being  the  decision  of  the  Railway 
authorities  to  allow  from  1928  to  women  workers  voting  right  in 
electing:  the  workers*  representatives  to  the  Workers  Council 
created  in  1920  as  advisory  organs  on  matters  affectlngr  the 
interest  of  railway  workers. 

The  erplrft  of  awakening:  is  in  the  air  and  women's  activity 
even  in  politics  is  a  thing  to  be  treated  now  seriously.  Before 
the  enforcement  of  the  revised  Election  Law  for  the  first  time 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Manhood  Suffrage  election  early  in  1928 
women's  endeavor  in  Parliamentary  and  indeed  other  elections 
were  practically  conllned  to  house-to-house  solicitation  of  wives 
and  near  relatives  of  the  candidates,  but  that  practice,  nuisance 
it  was  generally  considered,  having  been  forbidden  women's  part 
in  election  contests  has  become  specialized,  if  narrowed  in  scope. 
•In  the  last  Parliamentary'  election  women  speakers  were  even  in 
flrreater  demand  than  the  male,  owing  to  scarcity  of  supply,  and 
it  is  reported  that  these  women  orators  altogether  made  some 
^«  speeches.  What  is  interestingr  to  note  is  that  the  fair 
speakers  were  mostly  in  support  of  those  candidates  who  had 
declared  themselves  In  favor  of  grranting  franchise  to  women, 
and  that  the  oratorical  display  of  women  is  far  more  pronouncttd 
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Among  oroletariajv  than  ainons  bouivoalB  daw.  Alrettdr' 
woxQQXi  Of  pro^e09iye  views  h»Te  orsaidaed  two  asaooindons 
aimed  at  acquiring  fluffr«ge  for  woman.  Naedlcaa  to  sagr  that 
women's  organizations  for  promoting  philanthropic,  social*  and 
similar  causes  are  many  and  diverse.  Of  these  one  of  Ib^  latest 
is  a  T.W.A.  created  Jn  Octob^  1927  under  the  encouragement 
of  the  Department  of  Education  as  a  complement  to  the  Y.M.A* 
already  in  existence,  treated  elsewhere.  The  Department  alms 
to  foster  sound  thought  among  young  generation. 

In  respect  to  the  relative  tength  of  the  r<^l  of  memltership 
the  Federation  of  Liadles  Societies  in  Western  Japan  created  in 
1919  under  the  auspices  of  the  Asahi  stands  foremost  with  over 
B  million  members,  and  next  comes  the  Xiadies  Patriotic  Society 
supported  by  half  a  million  members.  Both  are  social  and 
philanthropic  In  aim.  The  National  Female  Teachers  Union 
Joined  by  over  20,000  out  of  the  total  force  of  approximately 
70,000  in  the  country  is  showing  great  energy  for  promoting  the 
position  of  those  professionals  in  particular  and  of  women  in 
general. 

Women    as    Bread    Winners 

With  the  recent  expansion  of  their  field  of  activity^  the 
number  of  women  clerks  in.  Japan  has  considerably  increaaod 
of  late.  Women  are  in  greater  demand  than  men,  as  the  salaries 
offered  them  are  less  than  for  men* 

The  first  official  census  returns  show  that  number  of  women 
as  bread  winners  throughout  Japan  proper  stood  at  S,l §7,001 
against  7,808,000  male  workers.  Classified  by  kind  of  occupation 
and  giving  only  those  occupations  emplosring  over  10<^,000  woman 
workers  the  following  table  is  obtained: 

Agriculture    5,896.000 

Industry   1.199,000 

Trade     586,000 

Gov.  service    122.000 

Other  occupations    174,000 

The  Labor  Statistics  from  which  the  above  is  quotett  glvas 
figures  for  Fishery,  Mining  and  Communioatiowr,  all  under 
100,000l  It  may  be  stated  that  Japan's  ^roduotivs  po^pvlation,  i.e. 
those  of  15  to  60  years  old,  occupios  about  5&j(  of  the  totaJ.  naales 
£7.62  and  females  27.44. 


LOCAL    YOUNQ    MEN'S    LEA€U>B 

These  are  young  men's  patriotic  institutions  derived  in  prin* 
efple  firom  the  local  young  men's  associations  that  were  fla^ 
created  at  Kamakura  toward  the  end  of  the  12  th  century  wtCb 
tho  object  of  promoting  and  protecting  the  i>ul>tic  welfare  and  tha 
interests  of  different  localities.  To  adopt  themselves  to  the  need 
ef  the  tlraes,  the  young 'men's  teagues  of  today  serve  as  aonw 
thing  like  auxiliary  orgatis  ''for  helping  the  development  of  local 
autonomy.  They  are.  for  instance,  doing  various  useful  works 
ftnoh  aaattondi^?  to  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  and  happiness 
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of  YDcA^^eofAe,  spread '  o^.  education  an^  adtrancement  of  culturo, 
roHef  of  Ihe  poor,  exploiting^  wild  land,  road-making  and  so  forth, 
pnconrtfgement  and  guidance  have  been  extended  them  by  the 
authorities,  and  stimulated  •  by  the  «iro»g  patriotic  sense  which 
was  the  growth  of  the  wars  of  1S&4«6  and  1904-5  they  hare 
spread  all  over  the  realm.  At  the  end  of  March  '26  14.885  such 
loaguoB  existed  throughout  the  country  with  a  total  membership  of 
2^44,784.  the  year's  estimated  outlay  amounting  to  ¥2.744.068.  One 
thing  noteworthy  is  that  they  are  In  close  touch  with  thfe  Im- 
perial Court  and  the  memory  of  Emperor  Meljl.  The  MeiJI 
Shrine's  outer  court  has  been  placed  at  their  disposal  for  erect- 
ing the  "Nippon  Selnen  Kan"  (Japan  Young  Men's  Hall),  while 
every  autumn  the  League  gives  a  grand  national  athletic  meeting 
at  the  stadium  In  the  same  court.  A  similar  league  of  young 
women's  asssociatlons  throughout  the  country  was  formed  in 
October  1927. 


ELEEMOSYNARY    WORK 
Administrative  Organs 

The  administrative  arrangement  for  dealing  with  matters 
rolatlTig  to  reMef  and  reformatory  works  has  been  repeatedly  re- 
modelled and  enlarged  in  view  of  the  steadily  widening  scope  of 
charity,  relief  and  social  business  demanding  Government  atten- 
tion. 

As  regards  leglshittve  measures  for  eteeihosynary  and  Fimllar 
purposes,  there  are,  to  mention  those  that  are  now  In  force,  relief 
arrangement  for  the  destitute  and  helpless,  treatment  of  un- 
claimed travellers  fallen  sick  or  who  die,  succor  of  sufferers  from 
natural  calamities,  protection  of  per*^ons  afflicted  by  Insanity  and 
tuberculosis,  reform  of  refractory  boys,  provision  for  controlling 
lepers,  aids  to  private  charily  work,  tralninfl:  of  officials  snd 
others  oonnected  wi^h  such  work,  education,  of  blind,  deaf  and 
mute^  protection  of  discharged  prisoners. 


STATE   AND  COiy^iyflUNAL   RELIEF   POR  PAUPERS 

The  relief  rules  announced  in  1874  provide  that  decrepit 
persons,  infants,  disabled  persons  and  invalids  with  no  relatives 
te  care  for  them  may  be  granted  relief  as  follows:— 

Decrepit  (above  70  years  old)  or 

disabled    person    1 .8  koku  of  rice  per  year. 

Infant    (under   18) .0.7  koku  of  rice  per  year. 

Invalid . .  3  go  of  rice  for  man  and  2  go  for  woman  per  day. 

To  those  who  take  care  of  foundlings  0.7  koku  of  rice  may  be 
granted  per  head  every  year  for  bringing  them  up. 

(1   koku::5.12  American  bushels.  I  go=l/1000  koku.) 

Paupers  and  foundlings  given  rdlst  under  tbm  aibove  rules  «t 
the  a.H  e  and  oommunal  oxpenees  and  cases  of  de.  ticute  Dick 
travellers  attended  to  by  the  local  authorities  are  as  foUows: — 
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No. 

1919  7,880 

1920  7,665 

1922  7,908 

1923  7.674 

1924  8,111 


THB  JAPAN  nttlBT  BOOK 


x»-^u«  tor 
•t'l  •  and 
etanimiirM 


ui«  u  by 
au  t*  and 
eominii  iM 

834,562 
427,058 
443.895 
481.493 
446,768 


No. 

1,892 

1,128 

765 

666 

682 


84.683 

116,821 

120,681 

96.489 

92.735 


N«. 

1.979 
1,881 
2,013 
2.288 
2,433 


258.021 
285.453 
389,067 
390.194 
390.194 


Relief  to  Sufferers  from   Natural   Calamitiee. 

The  law  of  1899  relating  to  relief  funds  for  sufferers  from 
extreme  calamity  provides  that  each  prefecture  should  lay  aside 
A  sum  of  not  less  than  ¥500.000  as  a  fund  for  giving  relief  when 
:mch  calamity  overtakes  the  whole  or  part  of  its  jurisdiction. 
When  the  amount  of  the  relief  exceeds  5  per  cent,  of  the  funds 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  one-third  of  the  sum  thus  disbursed 
Is  supplied  by  the  State  Treasury.  The  aggregate  funds  in  hand 
on  April  Isc  1923  amounted  to  V67.006,728.  The  total  disburse- 
ments from  the  funds  for  the  three  years  ending  March  1923  are 
as  follows: — 


Yenr  • 

Mirco 

ndrd 

Shelter 

Fond 

Clothing 

Temporary 
Medicine   Jixigiugs 

W4h  wok 

Total  IncL 
(•cben 

1920 
1922 
1923 

. .     4,719 
.  .•     4.5-12 
..   19,689 

119,425 

173.405 

84,360 

17,376 
19.465 
15.722 

224       61.412 
958       36,400 
633       30.705 

20.117 
52,173 
62,134 

229.613 
292,283 
224.699 

Social  Work  Summarized 

The    social   undertakings   either   under  State,    communal   or 

private  manatjement  made  the  following  record  as  at  the  end  of 
1925:— 

No.  of  Fund«  No.  of 

eKtibiMhiiittuti   «J(iaUig  Expeiwes  beiMdciarlM 

Controlling  organisations    ..     42  ¥   481.669  f   264.014  — 

Charity  hospitals   39  8,439.998  1.439.773  ^2.203.289 

Lunatic    asylums    3  163.960  460.642  «    207.772 

Tuberculosis   hospitals    4  404.163  297,723  •    152.212 

Leper  hospitals   11  123.544  896.787  •    690.006 

£2st'ta     giving     med.     treat- 
ment tree  or  at  cost 53  831,575  1,225,892  •2,851,209 

Belief    to    farailles    of    sol- 
diers in  service  or  deceased     15  48,180,979  6,941.262  — 

Military  relief —  —  915,064  29.118 

Intelligonce  offices    140  1.368,291  526.260  638.172 

Providing  work   27  898.404  600,922  — 

Providing  shelter   46  585.866  130,745  601.354 

Public   markets    .1 :   409  —  —  37.925.207 

Housing    12  n0,677  54,469  ••1.532 

Dining  halls   73  —  —  10.015,065 

Public   bathhouses   2.66  —  .  .            —  18,202,528 

Public   pav/nshops    41  —  849,000  — 

Relief  for  aged 27  1.979,268  690,256  2,235 

Belief  :for   pai^ers   or   suf- 
ferers from  calamity —  —  431,498  11.565 

Nurseries   116  1.261,895  338,217.  14,774 
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707,192 

249,822 

n.6W 

21,70» 

6.746 

692 

5,378,408 

1.256.139  r 

5.62« 

3.348.209 

532.074 

6,253 

1,011,658 

61,349 

92 

78,959 

25.735 

670 

57.720 

13,501 

171 

1.000 

1.415 

320 

34.901 

41.159 

41,373 

134,749 

107.814 

15,532 

— 

666.566 

3.02S 

49,000 

3.656 

— 

77,644 

41,283 

2.864 

— 

194 

t3,821 

2,376,664 

328,231 

— 

••  no.    of 


Bagsed' 8cb6ol8 71 

•Schools  for  nurse -maids... .  11 

Orphanages,   etc 115 

Schools  for  blind  and  deaf- 
mutes    81 

Schools  for  feeble-mlndoa. .  4 

Protection         of         school- 
children      13 

Correction   of   stammerlns: . .  2 

Protection      of      laborers' 

children    4 

Child  welfare  offices- 11 

Free   maternity   hospitals...  15 

Reformatories    55 

^ettlemeiit    work    5 

Protectiou  of  women 10 

Personal  consultation  offices  16 

Miscellaneous    60 

Note. — •  Keceived    counted    by    number    of    days; 
families;    t  nu.  of  cases. 

The  number  of  establishments  does  not  coincide  with  the 
real  number  of  charity  bodies  as  one  or  more  works  are  often 
combined  in  one  institution. 

The  Communist  Affair  in   Japan 

Early  in  ApriM928  the  Ministry  of  Justice  made  a  startling 
revelation  that  over  1,000  Communists  had  been  arrested  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  in  the  previous  month  on  the 
charge  of  plotting  communistic  conspiracy.  The  case  being  still 
sub  jiidice  no  authentic  particulars  are  available  yet  and  mean- 

•  while  the  salient  features  of  the  alleged  subversive  conspiracy 
are  quoted  here  from  the  statement  issued  on  that  occasion.     It 

"  says  that  the  Japan  Communist  Party  was  organized  as  the 
Japan  Branch  of  the  Third  International  in  1922,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  a  raid  made  in  May  the  following  year  its  activities 
were  apparency  discouraged.  The  party  reorganized  itself  in 
1924  and  by  1926  many  members  had  been  enlisted,  and  at  the 
Goshiki  spa  in  Yamas^ata-ken  an  Inaugural  meeting  was  held 
in  December  of  the  year.    In  February  1927  several  of  the  leaders 

•  secretly  visited  Soviet  Russia  and  elaborated  a  working  plan 
under   the   guidance   of   the   Third   International.     They   started 

•  a^jtive  propaganda  on  returning  home,  plotting  the  bolshevisation 

•  of  young  people  and  troops.  The  party  made  each  factory  a 
-*"cen"  for  pushing  its  propaganda  with  the  aim  of  plunging  the 

Empire  into  the  vortex  of  a  world  revolution  and  of  effecting  a 

•  radical  change  in  the  national  constitution.  With  a  view  to 
;  attaining  its  object  the  party  strove  hard  to  set  up  candidates 

in  the  last  manhood  suffrage  election  and  did  utmost  to  support 
,  the  ten  candidates  proposed  by  the  Rono-to,  which  was  regarded 

as   the   tool   of   the   party.      (Two   of   them   were   returned. — Ed. 

J.Y.B.)     The  party  was  publishing  central  and  district  organs,  etc. 

It  should  be  noted  that  before  the  last  raid  the  Communists 

'  In  Japan  generally  existed  in  public  mind  as  followers  of  Marxian 

1  and    similar    economic   d«k;trinesi   appealing,  to    an    inMgnifieatit 
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section  of  youn^  scholars  and  unlversUy  students.  Tfxe  0OT«rft- 
ment,  determined  to  nip  the  evil  in  the  bud.  did  not  neglect  to 
«eK8rcl8e  vigilant  watoh  over  the  spread  of  what  was  considereA 
ideas  inadmissable  in  the  peculiar  national  system  of  Japan 
which  is  centred  around  the  Imperial  Household^  this  stem  policy 
of  the  Government  having  been  shown  repeatedly  in  the  active 
censoring  of  magazine  articles  and  in  serious  cases  in  the 
cashiering  of  young  university  professors  holding  -communistic 
notions  or  even  an*esting,  as  witness  the  case  that  happened  in 
the  Kyoto  Imp.  University  last  year,  a  mimber  of  their  pupils. 
The  first  systematic  raid  was  made  by  the  Metropolitan  Police 
In  1923  when  T.  Sakal,  one  of  the  pioneer  socialists  in  Japan* 
and  ten  others  were  arrested.  On  the  <)ccaslon  of  the  second 
and  far  more  extensive  rafd  carried  out  on  March  18,  1928  the 
Rono-to,  labor  party  holding  ex*reme  views,  and  two  other 
similar  bodies  were  ordered  dissolution.  It  is  reported  that  the 
discovery  of  seditious  handbills  on  the  occasion  of  the  last 
general  Parllam*»ntary  election  in  Kagawa  and  the  departure  of 
the  troops  to  Tsinan  in  June  1928  made  it  necessary  for  the 
Police  *o  adopt  a  drastic  measure.  Then  the  Third  International 
propaganda  having  been  discovered  in  the  last  raid  the  Toxyo 
Government  lodged  an  Informal  protest  with  the  Soviet  Oovem- 
ment  at  Moscow  complaining  that  the  practice  was  breach  of 
treaty,  further  pointing  out  that  the  Russian  Third  International 
had  directed  the  Japanese  Communist  Party  and  the  Russian 
Communist  University  had  taken  under  its  protection  over  60 
Japanese  students,  etc.  Moscow's  reply  was  evasive  and  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  Third  International  being  a  body  quite 
distinct  from  the  Russian  Gk)v*»mment  the  latter  could  not  be 
held  responsible  for  the  propaganda  undertaken  by  the  other. 

At  home  the  Government  has  elaborated  a  comprehensive 
repressive  program  In  relation  with  executive,  legislative  and 
educational  aspects.  For  dealing  with  this  thought  affair  a 
special  service  section  has  been  created  in  the  Home  Office  and 
in  every  prefecture,  and  Shanghai,  London  and  Berlin  are  also 
to  be  covered  by  a  special  agent  each.  To  provide  for  all  this 
fine  spy  system  ¥2  millions  were  voted  In  the  special  session 
held  in  April  *28.  The  Procurators  offices  at  all  the  Important 
places  will  also  have  similar  fuT^ctionarles  to  work  in  coordina- 
tion with  the  Police  secret  service. 

The  Peace  Preservation  Law  was  amended  in  July  as  an 
emergency  measure,  so  that  an  offence  aimed  at  altering  the 
national  polity  be  made  punishable  with  death,  whereas  the 
Law  as  it  s'^ood  could  punish  an  offender  at  the  utmost  with 
imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labor  for  a  term  not  e!zee«d- 
ing  ten  years. 

Resolute  step,  punitive  and  precautionary,  has  been  taken 
with  the  educational  circles.  Seven  or  eig4it  Professors  of  Imperial 
Universities  suspected  *o  hold  radical  notions  wore  told  to  tender 
resignation,  about  twenty  students  of  similar  leaning  were 
expelled,  while  all  students  organizations  for  inv'»^ilgacing 
Marxian  ord  similar  doctrines  were  broken  np.  Naturally 
students  dass  is  excited  ov<^r  what  *-hev  consider  denial  of  free 
dlscfDBBton  but  their  acri^ation  Is  of  little  avail  against  the 
«dlE«B8tt*lite /firoBt  prMentaA.by  tbe  A«tlKiriti«a»    Tbe  Army  fupd 
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Navy  too  appear  not  to  be  innocuous  In  this  respect,  some  twelve 
suspected  officers,  mostly  cadets,  so  far  arrested.  Of  the  total 
arrests  numbering  over  1,000  including  four  or  five  girl  students, 
some  220  are  said  to  have  been  prosecuted,  an^  it  is  reported 
that  the  ringleaders;  five  or  etx,  are  still  at'  large,  and  are 
believed  to  have  fled  abroad.  One  of  them  was  formerly  a 
Professor  at  a  State  high  institution. 

Control  of  "Patriotic"  Bullies. — The  appearance  of  Communists 
and  other  radicals  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  those  bullies 
given  to  Judo  and  other  native  physical  art  to  organize  "society" 
avowing  chauvinistic  ideas  but  too  often  practising  blackmail 
at  the  slightest  excuse.  These  stalwarts,  posing  as  ally  of  the 
Police  in  the  work  of  repressing  the  "dangerous  thoughts"  take 
every  opportunity  of  harassing  and  maltreating  those  who  are 
believed  to  advocate  the  extreme  views.  Thte  Police  has  very 
often  overlooked  their  outrageous  axsts  from  one  or  other  con- 
sideration, but  it  is  reported  that  the  Procurators,  seeing  the 
growing  rampancy  of  the  self-styled  "defenders  of  the  Imperial 
Court."  have  now  decided  to  step  in  !n  the  interest  of  order.  It 
Is  said  that  in  Tok>'o  alone  over  75  such  bodies  exfst  with  the 
membership  numbering  58,006. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

JUSTICE,  PRISONS  AND  POUCE 

1.    Justice 
THE  JUDICIAL  SYSTEM: 

The  Japanese  Courts  consist  of  (1)  Liocal  Courts  (Ku-Sal- 
bansho),  (2)  District  Courts  (Chiho-Saibansho),  (3)  Courts  oi 
Appeal  (Koso-in),  and  <4)  the  Supreme  Court  (Daishln-in).  The 
I^oal  Courts  are  held  by  single  judi?es;  District  Courts  and 
Courts  of  Appeal  are  collegiate  courts,  divided  into  several  divi- 
sions, each  consisting  of  three  judges;  and  the  Supreme  Court 
Is  a  collegiate  court,  also  divided  into  diviaioBS.  in  each  of  which 
live  Judges  sit.  All  the  courts  have  both  civil  and  criminal  Juris- 
diction, but  the  scope  of  jurisdiction  possessed  by  the  various 
classes  Is  defined  by  law.  In  addition  to  tlie  ordinary  courts 
there  Is  one  called  the  Court  of  i^dminiFtrative  Litigation  (Gyo- 
sei-Saibansho)  which  tries  actions  brought  by  the  injured  party 
to  protest  against  encroachment  upon  individual  right  by  an 
illegal  administrative  disposition. 

Actions. — (1)  Procedure  in  Court.  All  proceedings  are  oral, 
unless  it  is  otherwise  provided  by  law.  For  persons  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  Japanese  language  an  interpreter  must  be  provided. 
In  an  action  to  which  a  foreigner  is  a  party,  the  oral  proceedings 
may  be  in  a  foreign  language,  if  the  officials  and  all  the  other 
persons  concerned  are  acquainted  with  such  language,  but  no 
instance  of  an  actual  application  of  this  provision  of  the  law 
has  ever  been  known. 

(2)  Appeal,  Revision  and  Complaint. — An  appeal  lies  against 
a  judgment  rendered  in  first  instance  by  a  District  or  a  Local 
Court.  It  must  be  lodged  within  one  month  from  the  service  of 
the  judgment.  Proceedings  before  the  Court  of  Appeal  are  oral, 
and  new  allegations  of  facts  and  new  evidence  may  be  intro- 
duced. 

Revision  applies  to  judgments  rendered  in  the  second  in- 
stance by  a  District  Court  or  a  Court  of  Appeal.  It  is  only  for 
errors  in  law.  The  time  for  claiming  revision  is  the  same  as 
for  appeal. 

Complaint  can  be  made  against  any  ruling  or  order  of  the 
court  other  than  a  judgment,  by  which  an  application  relating  to 
the  proceedings  is  refused,  and  in  such  other  cases  as  are  pre- 
scribed by  law.  A  decision  on  a  complaint  is  generally  made 
without  oral  proceedings.  No  period  is  fixed  for  a  complaint, 
except  that  in  certain  cases  an  immediate  complaint  is  provided 
for,  which  must  be  made  within  one  week  from  the  service  of 
the  order  or  ruling. 

(3)  Summary  Proceedinge. — When  a  claim  is  for  a  fixed  sum 
of  money,  or  for  tlie  presentation  of  a  fixed  quantity  of  other 
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tangible  thinga,  or  of  BecmitieB,  the  creditor,  inatead  of  bringtner 
an-  action,  may  apply  to  the  Local  Court  of  the  general  forum 
of  the  debtor,  or  if  the  claim  is  secured  by  a  lien  on  an  immov- 
able of  the  real  forum,  to  make  an  ''order  of  payment"  against 
the  debtor.  The  laiter  may  ob^ct  to  this  order  within  two 
weeks  after  it  is  served  upon  him,  or  at  any  time  before  an  order 
of  execution  is  made.  If  he  does  not  do  so  an  order  will  be 
made  for  the  execution  of  the  order  of  payment. 

Aoknewledgments* — ^These  can  be  made  in  the  presence  of  a 
Notary  Public,  but  the  drawback  to  employing  a  Notary  is  that 
the  proceedings  must  be  conducted  in  the  Japanese  language, 
and  that  the  Notary's  act  must  be  reeorded  in  Japanese  script, 
thus  entailing  much  troublesome  work.  Among  foreigners  resi- 
dent in  Japan,  the  custom  is  to  make  aclaiovledgments  before 
their  respective  Consuls,  but  the  documents  so  acknowledged  are 
neither  deemed  to  be  ''Notarial  Deeds"  by  the  Courts,  nor  to 
possess  evidential  value  in  Judicial  sense.. 

Costs  In  Civil  Prooedure^ — ^These  are  paid  by  means  of 
adhesive  stamps  afflJEed  to  the  original  petitions.  Costs  of  First 
Instance  are:-^ 

Valtt«  of  tb**  Stamp 

8nt>|ec*-inaltcr  dutjr 

Yen  Yen 

Not  exceeding   500  12.00 

750  15.00 

1.000  18.00 

2,500  26.00 

5.000  30.00 

For  amounts  exceeding  5,000  yen — three  (3)  yen  is  to  be 
added  for  each  ¥1,000.  If  the  value  of  the  suit  was-t-e.g. — ¥50,000, 
thje  costs  would  be  ¥30  for  the  first  ¥5,000  and  ¥3  per  each 
subsequent  ¥1,000— i.e.-^30  plus   (45  by  3=*L35)=^lf5. 

Costs  of  Appeal  Instance  are  the  same  as  stated  above,  but 
with  a  surcharge  of  50  per  cent,  added  thereto. 

Costs  in  thB  Supfeme  Court  are  double'  those  in  first  instance. 

Sundry  Pees.  The  law  provides  for  certain  smfiU  fees  to  be 
paid  in  respect  to  Incidental  •  petitions  and  statements  varying 
from  20  sen  to  ¥1  each. 

Process -Servers*  Fees  depend  upon  the  work  entailed,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  law.  All  papers  must  be-  served  by  an  oflidal 
Proce-ss- Server.  ' 

Lawyers'  Fees.  There  is  no  offlclal  scale,  and  the  question  of 
fees  Is  one  of  "custom .  and  arrangement.  As  a  rule,  the  Japaiie^e' 
lawyers  charge  on  the  basis  of  a  percentage  which  vaMea  with 
the  difficulty  and  importance  of  the  case,  the  valu'e  of  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  the  suit,  the  time  taken  up,  etc  The  professional 
standing  of  the  practitioner  has  also  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. Speaking  generally,  law- suits  are  necessarily  costly  because 
all  foreign  e')chlblts  must  be  trahslated'  into  the  Japanese 
language,  and  because  the  amount  of  time  frittered  away  over 
even  the  most  simple  cases  is  such  that  a  lawyer  cannot  •ttfitoPA 
to  handle  them  without  adequate  remuneration,  the  upshot 
being  that  small  causes,  which  should  entail  only  very  trifling 
fees,  often  result  in  legal  bills  disproportionate  to  the  interestsi 
involved.    It  niust  also  be  borne  In  mind  thai  the  party  defeated 
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Is  only  bound  to  pay  the  "judicial  costs"  occasioned  by  the  suit, 

and   that   these   do   not  IncIudJe   the   lawyer's   fees,   as  between 
solicitor  and  client,  incurred  by  the  successful  party. 

Composition  of  Courts  at  End  of  1926 

Sapnme   Appeal  District  Local  Total 

No.  of  Courts 1               7           15     281  304 

No.   of  Juderes 46             89               1,061  1.196 

Procurators    9             32                 532  583 


Number  of  Civil  Cases  iii  1925 


Coartt 


Kind  of  cases 


No.  of 


Local* 


Appeal 


f  1st  Instance   681,895 

*'  (Retrial    13 

Ilst  instance 76,785 

Trial  for  appeal 12,224 

Trial   for   complaint...  3,824 

Total     92,788 

Retrial    32 

Trial   for  appeal 10,198 

Trial  for  revision 2 

Trial  for  complaint...  159 

Special  trial 5 

Total     10.364 

^Retrial    7 

(Trial   for  revision 1,T?5 

Trial   for   complaint...  1,296 

Total  3.021 

Retrial    4 

'  1st  instance   388,904 

Trial  for  appeal ?2,422 

Trial  for  revision 1,727 

Trial  for  complaint...  &,279 

Total  368,332 

^Retrial    56 


Total    casest . 


Cases  dis^ 
posed  of 

604,999 

10 

44,879 

6,886 

8,149 

64.364 

22 

4,374 

141 

4 

4,519 

2 

1.292 

1,270 

2,532 

4 

281.837 

10.710 

1.2r62 

4.560 

248,369 

38 


Cases 

remaiafaif 
in  hand 

76,896 

3 

31,856 

5,888 

675 

38,419 

10 

&,824 

2 

18 

1 

5,845 

5 

'       463 

26 

489 

107,067 

11,712 

465 

719 

119,963 

IS 


^includes  reconciliations,  summary  procedures,  ordinary 
cases,  suits  on  documents  and  bills  of  pxrovlsLonal  seizures  and 
dispositions,  etc. 

tincludes  all  the  cases  In  various  trials  except  reconciliations, 
summary  procedures,  public  summons,  motions  for  provisional 
seizures  and  dispositions,  etc.  Special  trial  in  Appeal  Courts  M 
included  in  the  first  instance. 

Civil  Cases  Disposed  Of 


Caaesof 
1st  in* 
fltancs 


TntRl  DO      Gaacfl 

With- 

Year 

of  cases      decided 

drawn 

died 

ways 

in  baid 

1922    .... 

283.804     81.224 

49.888 

28,387 

57.160 

72.195 

1923     

315,914     90.690 

55.106 

24.205 

62.026 

83.887 

1924     .... 

355.125  102.532 

61.841 

29.348 

66,737 

94,667 

1925    .... 

383.588  113.387 

65.326 

29.881 

69.495 

103.078 

1926     .... 

406.994  120.217 

68,030 

36.391 

73,923 

108.433 

Averaere. 

349,072  101,486 

60,037 

29,232 

66,867 

92.450^ 
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Oases 
appealed 


Cases 
com-  • 
plained 


Cases 
demand - 

in^r 
revision 


Total- 
no.  mt 
Venr  cases       Qtuulied 

rl922    15.Jt86     1,499 

1923    16,274     1,408 

1924   18,260     1,522 

1925  ......      19,968     1,605 

£926    ..      22,422     1,814 

lAverage    ..     18,469     1.567 

Total 

no.  of 

Year  ■      oaoos 

1922    2.051 

1923    2.661 

1924 3,499 

1925    4,007 

1926 5,298 

Average..  3,503 

1922    1,354 

1923    1,334 

1924 1,569 

1925    1,599 

1926   1,727 

Average..    1,516 


Rp- 

3,588 
3,649 
4,183 
4,275 

4.817 
4,092 


Q«iatilKMl 

1,25S 

1.710 

2.285 

2.608 

3,720 

2,310 

175 

153 

196 

223 

216 

192 


Wltb- 
drnwn 

2.045 

2,089 

2,319 

2.623 

2,806 

2,356 


R«c<'ti» 
cUPii 

668 

731 

9l« 

1.014 

1.198 

906 


In       Hcmain^ 
orli(*r      1ti£  In 


band 
7,602 
8,352 
9.316 
72  10.469 
75  11.712 
SS     9,491 


WAya 
44 

45 
a4 


It<JeeU>4 
242 
847 
36.0 
341 
495 
356 
781 
643 
806 
868 
884 
796 


Wttli- 
drawn 

184 

156 

266 

272 

299 

235 

95 

111 

166 

156 

168 

139 


Re  cornel  ltd  Kf'niHln- 
Lif  111  nPbt-r       Inn 
v^i>>i       In  band 


37 
49 
55 
59 
X4 
57 


335 

899 
533 
727 
720 
543 
303 
427 
401 
352 
465 
389 


Nature  of  Civil  Cases  Settled  at  Ist  Instance 

No.  of       Per-  Bnildfaigt  Dacti- 

Ycar  caies      sonal     Land    A  ships  Money    Cereals  Girnds  meats   Olhert 

1922     211.609  5.032  6,095  8,528  128,816  1.853  2,976  544  64.265 

1923     232.025  4,690  4.861  8,427  189,802  1,467  8,182  491  69,105 

1924     260,434  4,916  5,656  9,220  158,300  2,263  3,233  590  76,256 

1925     280,506  5,366  6,206  9,813  172.063  2,857  3,233  593   80,199 

1926     298,565  5,384  6,894  11,681188,471  2,594  3.419  63B  S4,483 

Average     ..  256,622  5,077  5.742  9,533  155,490  2,107  3,244  571'  74,857 

Casee  of  Bankruptcy  and    Rehabilitation 
Adjudicated  (or  Bankruptcy 


Year 

No. 

of 

cases 

Partner- 
Indl-    Part-     ship 
fidual  nership  Ltd. 

Joint 

stock  Tetal 
Co. 

■ 
Cases  re-    AmcitDl 
malnini         of 
in  hand       credit 

Saac'       Ke- 
t toned  jectcd 

1922     .. 

730 

106 

2 

11 

36 

155 

575     10,809,5S1 

7          1 

1923     .. 

722 

97 

1 

16 

29 

143 

579       5,637.421 

^         1 

1924     . . 

609 

46 

5 

5 

8 

64 

645       2,416.049 

t,       ^ 

1925     .. 

548 

23 

3 

2 

8 

36 

512       2,133.031 

«          1 

1926     .. 

512 

28 

— 

2 

12 

42 

470       5,239.985 

6       ^ 

Average 

624 

60 

2 

7 

19 

88 

636       5,247.204 

5          1 

Casee   of   Insolvency 

and 

Rehabilitation 

Tear 

No.  of 
cases 

No.  of 
debtors 

No.  of 
creditors 

RehibllTlatioii 
credit            SanclioDcd  Rejected 

1922    ... 

404 

437 

431 

1,123,240 
2,066 

73              1 

1923    ... . 

2 

2 

2 

24              2 

1924    ... 

— 

■-  — 

— 

— 

14             1 

1925   ... 





— 

— 

9              1 

1926    .    . 

SI 

88 

87 

225.0ei 

17         a 

Average 

n         2 
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Criminal    C«sa« 

Daily  life  constitutes  an  important  factor  in  awarding  judg- 
ment on  cases  of  criminal  offences  according  to  the  renrised  code 
put  in  force  in  1909  and  professional  gamblers,  ptckpoateets  and 
other  scum  of  society  are  visited  with  graver  sentences  than  was 
possible  under  the  old  code.  Chiefs  of  gamblers*  pickpockets  and 
others  in  Tokyo  and  elsewhere  who  used  to  levy  percentage  on 
their  followers  and  were  leading  very  luxurious  lives  with  impu- 
nity have  even  been  sentenced  to  as  long  as  16  years.  Sentences 
'  inflicted  on  these  classes  being  generally  much  longer,  the  num- 
ber of  prison  inmates  suddenly  increased  for  some  period  after 
the  enforcement  of  the  new  code. 

The  condition  of  criminal  cases  handled  In  course  of  three 
years  of  latest  available  figures  Is  as  follows:  — 

Na  of  N<w  of  caaen  Kob  of  cases 

cnnei  disponed  of       in  band 

f  1923  303,459  299,00B  4,461 

Search    carried    out.-!   19?4  324,921  320,346  4.575 

I  1925  365,450  360,025  5,425 

r  1923  4,210  3,740  470 

Preliminary    trial...  i    1924  4,121  3,548  573 

I  1925  4,499  3,839  660 

f  1^23  66,092  54,622  1,470 

Summary   Judgment.-^    1924  59,387  58.850  539 

(  1825  65,685  65,098  587 

f  1923  81,398  27,184  4.214 

First    instance    \    1»24  ......  29»«66  27,445  2,211 

(  1925  31,987  29,785  2.202 

(  1923  7,B68  6,378  1,190 

Appeal  trial   \   1924  7.980  7,043  889 

t  1925  7,325  6.446  879 

f  1923  2,422  1,940  482 

Trial    for   complaint    I    1924  2,882  2,448  434 

I  1925  2,583  2,182  451 

r  1923  41  40  1 

Cases  for  complaint.  "<    1924  86  84  2 

i  1925  89  83  6 

r  1923    24  23  1 

Revision  trial I    1924    42  39  3 

t   1925    44  37  7 

f  1923    405.214  392,935  12.279 

Grand   total    ........•{   1924   429.025  419,803  9,222 

I   1925    477,662  467,445  10,217 


Sentence  Carried  Out 


Bec'fSion  at 
xst  Distance 


L 


Year 
ri923 
I  1924 
k925 


/ 


!.l 

37,153 
39,507 
38,827 


s-?! 


6a^  a 


17 
29 


11 

26,562 
27,172 
29,740 


10,428 

11,148 

8.097 
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Summary         [  ^^^4 
Judgment      1^25 

Bummary        ( 1W3' 

Judgrment     } 

for'    PQlfce  I  **24 

offence  V  ldZ5 

/1923 

{  1924 

I  1925 


Grand   Total 


93,754  -^ 

107.905  — 

114,864  — 

419,138  — 

528.126  — 

'032,416  — 

550,045  — 

675,537  17 

785,731  29 


III 


Bfr;487 

70,356 

76.049 
97.528 
29,740 


51 

u 

93.754 
107»906 
114.364 

348,284 

407.500 

584,825 

452.461 
526.548 
707,410 


ft3.754  159 
107.905  182 
114.364     191 

3S8.771  715 
477,856  890 
5«4.825  1.065 
528,510  938 
624,0931.138 
737,179  1,311 


Fereignere  Cri«ninal  Case 

Oapltil  piioi-   ImprtHon- 
tffZi  alvnent  metit 

Criminal    1  103 

8pe«ia?    —  — 

Total    1  103 


Flue 

Total 

98 

'^02 

18 

13 

111 

215 

AGB-DIMIT   FOR  JUDICIAL,   OFFICIALS 

With  the  approval  of  the  1920-21  Diet  age-limit  for  iudiclal 
oiTicials  has  been  inserted  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Court  of 
Justice.  The  President  of  the  Supreme  Court,  hitherto  allow- 
ed to  remain  in  office  indefi^iitely,  must  retire  when  he  attains  65 
years  of  age  while  judges  and  procurators  in  general  are  to  re- 
sign at  63  years.  They  may  all  be  allowed  to  retain  their  office 
5  years  longer  with  the  approval  of  a  general  meeting  at  the 
members  of  the  Supreme  Oonrt  or  the  Courts  of  Appeal. 

JUVENILE  COURTS 


Opened  on  1  Jan.  1926  th«re  are  only  two  Cotirts,  in  Tokyo 
and  Osaka.  The  cases  handled  by  them  during  the  year  1127 
are  tabirtated  below:  — 

Citsw  <Wgpoee<l  of 

Without  Placed  HiKler  TranRferred  FlBished    Csaaes  ii> 


Ni>.  of 
caacA 


I  Male 13,325 

Female    . . .  1.209 

Total    14.584 

Do  for  1926  16,486 


trUiI 

8,371 

681 

9,'e52 

11,078 


prutectlon    to  prrHJora- 
tors 

4,826  4 

477  -- 

4.808  4 

4.886  6 


12,?«0 

1,160 

13,880 

t^069 


hand 

605 

49 

654 

486 


Jury  System 

The  Jury  SyBtem  T/aw  was  promulgated  In  April,  1^23,  and 
enforced  on  Oct.  1  '28.  The  special  feature  of,  the  Japanese 
.  »y»ti*m  is  that  it  does  not  authorise  the  Jury  to  inquire  into  the 
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crimes,  its  function  being  only  to  decide  whether  the  accused  is 
^Tuilty  or  not,  so  that  its  decision  has  no  binding  power  on  the 
opinions  of  the  Judges  as  is  the  case  with  the  Occidental  system. 

The  cases  to  be  submitted  to  trial  by  jury  are  limited  to 
crimes  punishable  with  the  death  penalty,  life  servitude  or  im- 
prisonment, or  servitude  or  imprisonment  for  a  period  exceeding 
3  years,  all  of  which  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  "chiho- 
,  saibansho"  or  district  courts.  They  are  submitted  to  trial  by 
jury  only  upon  the  request  of  the  accused,  such  request  being 
invalid  unless  it  is  made  within  10  days  from  the  date  on  which 
the  accused  receives  ^summons  for  a  public  trial,  and  in  case  the 
accused  confesses  to  the  crime  for  which  he  was  prosecuted  the 
case  will  not  go  to  a  jury.  The  crimes  mentioned  hereunder  are 
excluded: 

Crimes  committed  by  the  members  of  the  Imperial  family; 
Cases  of  Lese  Majeste;  Crimes  connected  with  civil  war,  or  war 
with  a  foreign  country,  or  prejudicial  to  international  friendship: 
Crimes  of  sedition;  Crimes  stipulated  for  in  the  Army  criminal 
law,  the  Navy  criminal  law  and  the  military  secret  protection 
law;    Crimes  concerning  public  election. 

The  jury  for  each  criminal  case  is  made  up  of  12  members, 
selected  from  among  Japanese  male  subjects  of  over  80  years, 
who  have  had  their  dwellings  in  the  same  city  or  town  or  village 
for  over  2  years  and  are  payers  of  direct  tax  not  less  than  ¥S 
and  who  can  read  aj>d  write.  The  judgrment  of  the  jury  does 
not  afCect  the  judges  who  reserve  the  right  to  dismiss  a  jury  and 
.empanel  another  as  often  as  they  please  if  they  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  verdict. 


II.     PRISONS   AND    PRISONERS 

Just  as  in  Western  countries  associate  and  solitary  confine^ 
ment  arrangement  is  in  force  in  Japanese  prisons.  All  prisoners 
under  the  age  of  18  are  kept  in  cells  different  from  those  for 
older  ages.  Japanese  generally  living  in  a  house  which  is  prac- 
tically one  big  room,  though  usually  divided  into  a  number  of 
smaller  rooms  with  sliding  doors,  the  solitary  confinement  seems 
to  be  too  sudden  a  change,  and  is  apt  to  exert  a  morbid  influence 
upon  the  prisoners.  The  solitary  system  is  therefore  sparingly 
enforced  in  Japan.  Prisoners  in  penal  servitude  from  compul- 
sion and  other  inmates  from  option,  are  made  to  work  at  the 
workhotwe,  and  rewards  at  certain  rate  are  given.  Workhouses 
are  closed  twelve  days  in  a  year,  and  a  prisoner  whose  father 
or  mother  dies  is  allowed  release  from  labor  for  three  days. 
Moral  instruction  is  given  on  holidays  or  Sundays,  and  ordinary 
education  is  given  under  4  hours  a  day  for  prisoners  of  primary 
education  grade  and  under  2  for  those  of  higher  grade.  Those 
of  still  higher  grade  are  left  to  their  own  devices,  3  books  being 
allowed  at  one  time,  exclusive  of  a  dictionary.  The  dally  ration 
per  capita  of  prisoners  consists  of  .95  pint  of  inferior  rice  and 
barley  mixture  and  side-dish  costing  not  more  than  10  sen.  The 
bath  is  opened  once  in  every  5  days  in  warm  season  and  7 
days  In  the  other.  An  interview,  for  30  minute.s  or  le5«s,  with 
relatives  is  allowed  once  every  day  for  detention  prisoners, 
once   a  mdnth   for   those   under   sentence   of  imprisonment   and 
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•once  every  two  montlis  for  those  in  penal  servitude.  The  num- 
iaer  of  letters  to  be  sent  or  received  is  one  in  every  ten  days 
for  a  detention  criminal,  one  In  every  month  for  an  imprison- 
ment and  one  in  every  two  months  for  a  servitude  criminal. 
Taken  altogether,  the  national  characteristic  of  simplicity  and 
llght-heartedness  is  reflected  even  on  prison  life,  and  while  the 
management  is  less  stern,  prisoners  look  less  gloomy  and  dejected 
'4han  the  convicts  in  Western  prisons.  Then  Japanese  prisoners 
appear  to  be  more  amenable  to  reform  and  better  able  to  mix  in 
society  after  discharge.. 

Number  of  Prison   Inmates 

Nn.  of  Orinrinal        In  tepA- 

Doc  n  prtaoni  Convlcte       deffendaiita     mto  cello     Infbnta         Tt»t«l 

1926   160  39,418  3.476  222  19  43,135 

1926    160  39,513  2,982  239  9  42.743 

1927    160  37^90  2,691  293  7  40,981 


New  Convicts  Ctassified   (1927) 


•Orimo  Convicts 

Theft     21,188 

Gambling    633 

Fraud  and  usurpation . . .  4,748 

Forgery  of  documents...  626 

Battery  &  assaults 1,570 

Stolen    goods    concealed, 

&o 214 

Murder     3.026 

Burglary    2,545 

Incendiary     1,597 

Disturbing  official  duty. .  38 

Concealment,    &c — • 

Forgery  of  coins 99 

Abortion    19 


CMiuo  Conrlcta 
Obscenity,    illicit    sexual 

intercourse.  &c 554 

Trespass    into    another's 

house    "204 

Perjury    39 

Sedition 82 

Abduction    166 

Others     170 

Military  law    24 

Forestry  law   19 

Military  summons  5 

Post  and  telegraph  rule.s  1 

Other  laws 347 

Total   37,990 


Capital  Punishments  Classified 


YOMT 

1919  ... 

1920  ... 

1921  . . . 


14 
22 


15 
15 
4 


22 
16 
13 


o  > 


1     -d1 

I  ill 

1     — 


I 

38 
31 
17 


New  Convicts  Classified  by  Ages 


HTOfur  rndftrU   18-^JO 

1922  792     1,255 

im  664     1,034 

^924  690     1,256 

:a925  737     1,464 


Sl-» 

81-.4« 

41-M 

M-M 

©▼or  61    Total 

8,781 

8,427 

9,780 

10,256 

5.655 
5,311 
5.988 
6,500 

3,665 
3,205 
3,305 
3,571 

1.306 

1,174 
l,28e 
1.441 

411     21,896 
358  .  20,073 
423     22.678 
463     24,435 
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New  Convicts  ClaMifiod  oy  Cduestion 


Year 

High        Middle 

aclMNil       tchool 

(•(lucation  edticaaou 

EBamtntarr 

■cbool 
(klncnticMi 

flchool 
aiiflnl8b«<l    IlllteraU 

Uiv 

known 

Total 

1923  . 

1924  . 

1925  . 

66             820 
61         1,047 
85         1,021 

11.974 
14,681 
16,096 

5,904         1,276 
5,660         1,261 
6,906         1.293 

31 
33 
40 

20,073 
22.673 
24.435 

New  Convicts  Classified  by  Property 


Year 

With 
profcrty 

WiUi  1411(01 
pniperty 

WltlK  Ut 
property 

Indigence 

UnkDfiwn 

Total 

1923  ... 

1924  ... 

1925  ... 

...         171 
296 
162 

1.219 
1.196 
1.237 

14.909 
17,091 
18,071 

3,673 
4.048 
4,881 

101 
47 
84 

20.073 
22.673 
24.436 

Sick  Rate  and   Mortality  of  Prison -Inmates 

Averoire  Nr.      Sick  mte  Mortalfty 

Xo.  sick   c»f  sick  Inmatp  ler  Iniirattt         THo.  of  per  1,«0 

Year  Innuites  per  day     per  Aunura        mortality         Inmates 

1923    62,574  171  1.54  450  10.4 

1924    44,728  123  1.22  892  9.9 

1925  ::.. 42,021  115  1.02  820  7.4 

Number  of   Prison -Inmates  whose   Names  mre  Cancelled 

.Sonrlng  ProTialonal 

Ycir  out  the  tena  Amnesty     relense  Died'       £Maped        Totil 

1923    23,635         —         1,515         512         390         26.052 

1924    25,834         —         1,761         385  21         28,001 

1925   24,726         —         1,345         326  11         27,375 

Ratio  of  Prison -Officers  and   Prison -Inmates 

Fern.  Inmntcs 
No.  of  TitmRtea       MtUe  lninmt*fi      per  fcinale 

Year  offlceiv,  etc.  per  eilifer     per  tomkey  keeper 

1923  7.905       5.6       6.0       6.7 

1924  7.486       B.6       6.0       6.8 

1925  7.747       5.9       6.4       6.1 

Number  of  workorv  Wages  per  dagr 

Chi  l«io)  Wajrefl  riooo  yen^           per  capita  C«n) 

/             "^              \  /            "^      ■        \              /            *          '  > 

Gov»t       CkMit.       Truet  QoTt.        Cont,     Trust  GoTt.    Cont.      TVust 

Year                       work        work       work  work        work     wurlc  work    work       work 

11)23    3,437     6,669     1,336     1.075     3.122     748     31.3     46.8     38.6 

1924     3,349     5,937     1.777     1,090     2,958     686     32.6     49.8     38.6 

1925     3,833     6,176     1,996     1,860     2,490^    69€     35.2     40.3     40.3 

Wagre  earning  rate  of  convicts  stands  still  very  low  in  Japan, 
compared  with  that  in  England  and  Germaiiy.  being  42  percent  ol 
U.S.A.  Formosa,  however,  is  an  evception,  far  the  wages  earaed 
by  Its  convicts  meet  the  expenses  of  maintenance,  and  its  prisons 
jre  practically  self-supporting. 
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RevsnuA  of  Prisons  <in  yen) 


as3 


Yeiir  «n4«d 
March 

EwnlngH  fWni 
]id>our 

AaiiUlof 
pmperty 

OtbM- 

T..tnl 

JLxtm- 

orUiiwry 

Total 

1923      

.     5,979,738 

17.767 

118,107 

6,115.612 

82.932 

6,198.544 

1924     

. .      5,928,972 

915 

14.320 

5,944,207 

42.476 

5,988,570 

1925      

.      6.231,029 

960 

17,066 

6,249,055 

43.003 

6.344.045 

1926     

..      5.684.317 

887 

14.398 

5,699,602 

43,738 

5,744,557 

Expondituro  of   Prisons   (m  ysn) 

Onlltmry 

V«Hir  ended  HalarlMi     Wnffm  and     Kxpenma       Total  with  Rxtr^ 

Mftrch  ofofKcers     suiMlrles     for  Inmates        oihora  ordlnarj  Total 

1923     612,702  6,381,751  5,876,393  12.903.587  2,554.387  15,457,974 

1924     613,120  6,333,684  7,131.447  14.087,904  3,010,814  17.008,718 

1925     569,806  6,079.542  7,717.017  14,375,753  1,589,235  15.965,189 

1920     570,370  6,078,548  5,313,630  11,971,254  2.190.658  14.161,912 

Annual  Earnings  and  Expenses  per  Prison- Inmate  (in  yen) 

Income  C^nitng)  l>itp»ii«s 

Year  ended  of  wnsKi«  an<l  ^  ■        ^ 

March  worka  of  lnniate«        Onllnar>'  Extmordlaar}'  Total 

1917  46.«45      112.625      9.834      122.459 

1918  61.971      141.365      11.270      152.635 

1919  83.747     162.542     18.966      176.508 


III.  POLICE 


The  Japanese  policeman  has  generally  earned  a  well  deserv- 
!ed  praise  for  integrity  and  clean-handedness.  Exceptions  may 
occur  now  and  then,  hiit  the  roost  important  point  is  that,  where- 
as in  other  countries,  police  constables  are  generally  known  to 
wink  at  peccadillos  for  a  consideration,  the  rules  and  tradition 
In  Japan  bid  these  petty  guardians  of  public  peace  sternly  to 
uphold  the  honor  of  the  service.  Whenever  a  distinguished  for- 
eign visitor  wishes  to  reward  a  policeman  for  a  signal  service 
rendered  him  the  latter  feels  annoyed,  and  when  the  reward  is  re- 
ceived, with  the  cognition  of  his  chief,  owing  to  the  insistent 
crfler  of  the  visitor,  it  is  generally  used  for  purposes  of  common 
benefits.  With  a  pittance  of  a  salary,  ¥45-70  In  the  service  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Board,  besides  a  petty  allowance  below 
f7,  the  lot  of  policemen  is  a  sufllciently  hard  one,  and  they  cer- 
tainly deserve  better  treatment  from  the  central  and  local  trea- 
suries. As  a  consolation,  a  policeman  of  diligent  and  meritori- 
ous services  may  rise  to  the  post  of  a  chief  police  commissioner 
drawing  ¥900-2,400  a  year.  New  policemen  are  admitted  on  ex- 
amination, and  they  are  then  made  to  go  through  six  months' 
training  at  regular  headquarters.  A  Police  Friendly  Society  la 
In  operation  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  aid  and  protection. 

Police    Offences 

Police  offences  are  liable  to  detention  not  exceeding  20  days 
or   fine  under  ¥20.     Offences   liable   to   detention   are   four,   they 
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being  hiding  in  others'  building  or  ships,  prostitution,  vagrancy 

and    intimidation.     Offences    liable    to    either   detention    or    fines 

number   37,   some   of  them  are: — beggary  and  forced   selling  oi 

Anything,  exaggerated  or  false  advertisements,  practical  Joke  or 

obstruction  to   others'   business  or  festival   or   other  ceremonial 

procession,   or  obstructing  traffic  or  disorderly  act  on  the  road, 

fortune-telling  etc.,  practising  hypnotism,  tattooing  one's  own  or 

other's  body,  intruding  on  scenes  of  fire,  flood  or  other  calamity, 

shadowing  others  without  justification,  mixing  foreign  ingredients 

in  articles  of  food  or  drink,  selling  unripe  fruits  or  rotten  meat. 

Offences  liable  to  fine  number  17,  some  of  which  are: — wantonly 

<lischarging  fire-arms,  refusing  summons  of  competent  officers, 

when  doctors  and  midwlves  refuse  summons  of  clients,  exposing 

;  shoulders   bare,    presenting   any   other    indecent   appearance,   or 

I  committing  a   nuisance   on   the   road,   maltreating  animals,   etc 

I  Police  offences  are  summarily  judged  at  police  offices  concerned. 

j  and  this  system  dates  from  1S85.    By  the  revised  criminal  code 

enforced  in  1909  cases  liable  to  this  judgment  are  limited  to  those 

not  more  than  20  days'  detention  or  to  fines  not  exceeding  ¥20. 

1  An  attempt  was  made  in  the  1909-10  session  of  the  Diet  to  abo- 

'  lish  this  police  court  judgement  system  and  to  transfer  it  to  the 

)  jurisdiction  of  Local  Courts,  but  the  measure  was  not  adopted. 

Peace   Police   Regulation 

1 

j  The  formation  of  societies  or  fraternities  and   public  meet- 

1  ings  of  a  political  character  are  unaer  the  control  of  the  Peace 

!  Police  regulations  in  force  since  1900.    Any  political  association 

or  fraternity  must,  according  to  the  regulations,  be  duly  report- 
I  ed  to  the  police  authorities  concerned,  within  3  days  after  its  or- 

ganization, together  with  the  rules,  articles  of  association,  etc. 
I  When  a  public  meeting  or  an  open  air  meeting    of    a    political 

I  xsharacter  is  to  be  held  its  promoter   or  promoters  must  apply 

I  in  writing  to  the  police  authorities  and  obtain  their  permit.    The 

I  Regulations  forbid  men  in  active  service  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 

I  those  in  reserve  service  temporarily  called   out,   police   officers, 

I  Shinto  and  Buddhist  priests,   teachers  and  students  of   schools, 

j  and  minors  to  join  or  promote  such  societies  or  meetings.    Wo- 

\  men  were  also  included  in  the  list,  but  were  expunged  from  it  in 

'  the  1921-22  session,  as  a  step  towards  their  political  emancipa- 

tion.    Art.  17  of  the  Regulations  provides  for  the  control  xxt  vari- 
ous labor  movements. 

Peace   Preservation    Law 

The  Peace  Preservation  Law,  approved  in  the  50th  session 
of  the  Diet,  was  put  into  force  on  May  11,  1925,  with  a  view  to 
providing  against  the  spread  and  infusion  of  dangerous  thought. 
The  principal  Item  of  the  Regulation  is  Article  I,  wherein  It  is 
provided  that  any  one  who  has  organized  a  society  with  the  ob- 
ject of  altering  the  national  constitution  (kokutai)  or  of  repu- 
diating the  private  property  system,  or  any  one  who  has  joined 
such  an  organization  with  full  knowledge  of  its  object  shall  be 
^liable  to  Imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labor  for  a  term 
titii  exceeding  10   years.    Personti   wlio  attempt  to  commit  sucb 
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acts,  have  discussed  or  instigrated  others  as  recr&rds  the  execu- 
tion of  such  acts,  are  also  properly  punished  according  to  the 
law.  The  Re^rulation  also  applies  to  foreiem  residents  and  visi- 
tors. 

As  briefly  explained  in  the  Chapter  on  Social  Problems  Ar 
Facts  the  Qovernment  revised  some  provisions  of  the  Law  as  an 
emergrency  Imperial  ordinance  in  June  '28.  The  measure  evoked 
a  strong  opposition  of  the  press  and  public  opinion  and  was  also 
hotly  discussed  by  the  Privy  Council  as  to  its  propriety.  The 
Cabinet  insisted  on  its  urgency  and  promulgated  it  on  June  28. 
Under  the  revised  law  those  who  make  attempts  at  altering  the 
national  cgnstitution  or  repudiating  the  private  property  system, 
or  those  who  have  joined  such  organization  -with  full  knowledge 
of  its  object  are  to  be  meted  with  heavier  penalties  ranging  from 
death  to  servitude  of  over  5  years.  The  ordinance  took  effect 
on  the  day  of  promulgation  and  will  remain  In  force  subject  to 
post -facto  approval  of  next  session  of  the  Diet. 

Police  Offices  and   Police  Force 


Police  stations  in  Japan  proper  are  subordinato  to  the  Police 
Bureaux  attached  to  the  Prefectural  governmfnts  except  In 
Tokyo-fu  where  the  Metropolitan  Police  Board  is  placed  under 
control  of  the  Home  Oflice. 

The  recent  condition  is  as  follows: 

OfflcM  Inclnd.    Suportntpnd-      Police  A^U^nt  PnUce 

bniiielmi        ing  gvMnls  liMpi>ctoi»        Intpecton  men 

1923    —  293  1,726  2,473  52.461 

1924 1.261  268  1.665  2.643  53,966 

1925    1.218  274  1,449  2,663  54.351 


Suicides  and  Suicidal  Acts 

M85  MM  MP 

Mtae        FMnnle  M.                 F  21.  F. 

By    hanging    4.388       1.896  4.075       1,687  3.919  1.708 

,.     drowning    1.559       2.028  1,304       1.917  1,401  1.832 

„     edged  tools   408          147  357          144  321  121 

,.     fire  arms   99           16  106           10  127  17 

„     poisons   947          856  941          888  1,048  900 

„    being  run  over  by 

trains    1.295          556  1,186         640  1.037  454 

Total  Incl.  others.  9,210      5.712  8,435      6.375  8,196  6,181 


Principal  Causes  of  Suicides 

IMS  1M4 

Male  F^uuJe       M.  F. 

Mental  derangement  2.004  1.153  1.916  1.145 

From   Ulness    2,129  1,363  2,069  1.431 

Poverty  or  misery 464  160       394  124 

I^ve  or  jealousy 278  384       257  812 

Remorse 125  44       114  49 

Domestic  discord   177  320       169  291 


M. 

1.888 
2.609 
298 
261 
110 
184 


991 
1.479 
120 
314 
42 
308 
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Fear  of  deteoUan  of  crimes 

or  impending  punishment       13a  19  116  22  1&4  20 

Pewimtera   179  109  l.i34  942  1,286  830 

Business  failure  and  debts.      224  17  200  26  198  23 

Divorce     34  61  28  75  27  74 

Total  ind.  others 9.210  5.712  8.435  5.375  8,198  5.184 


Numfo«r  of  SuicIcIm  by  Age 


Number 


1834 

Total    11,261 

10-14    100 

15-19     1.142 

20-24 1.746 

25-29 1.121 

30-34     796 

35-39     700 

40-44     77d 

45-49     765 

50-54    ..  .,.r. 715 

55-59     745 

60-69 1,386 

Over    70    1,263 

Unknown    12 


Feroentifft  in  t,90O 


tt» 

1924 

1928 

11.48S 

1,000.0 

1.000.0 

108 

8.9 

9.4 

1,214 

101,4 

105.7 

1,820 

155.0 

158.4 

1,138 

99.5 

99.1 

786 

70.7 

68.4 

734 

62.2 

63.9 

757 

68.4 

65.9 

811 

67.9 

70.6 

649 

63.6 

56.5 

782 

66.2 

68.1 

1,371 

123.1 

119.3 

i»aii 

112.1 

114.1 

7 

1.1 

0.6 

NOk  of  Sulf*r9r«  from  Robbery,  Peculation  and  Fraud 


Numbers  of  houses,  boats  or  persons  that  «ufCered  from  rob- 
bery, fraud,  etc.  are  as  follows: — 

Robbery  Fwuid  nnd 

Year                                hy.  force              Iatccio'  rickpoclcett  blftckmalUng 

1923    940             211,367  4,399  78.645 

1924    1,128              274,693  9,108  133,688 

192^ T'  1.717             315,338  10,888  114,405 


Number  of  arrests 
follows: —  - 

Offence 


made   by  police  offtcers  is  classified  as 


lies  1984  1923 

Btot • 1,318  732  1.605 

Incendiarism     1 3,395  12,553  11,021 

Forgery  of  coins ^.'. : 94  .  104  69 

Forgery  of  documents,..^ ,  672-  637  -     631 

Obscenity     2,190  1,809  2,666 

Gambling    and    lottery 103,634  91,074  83,845 

Disgrace  of  official  hori6r. . . . . . .  470  475  504 

Murder    2,384  2,325  2,502 

B*bUe*y,  and   assaults 28.791  27,168  24,050 

Accidental  battery  and  assaults  8,039  7.240  6,205 

Abortion    895  620  866 

Desertion     298  243  265 

Abduction 1,809  1,474  1.345 

l.arceny - 88.554  78,900  69,062 

Robbery    by    force 1 .514  1,125  880 

Fraud  and  blackmaiUng '  63,689  54.083  49,677 
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Violatton  of  military  and  naval 

laws    35S 

Violation  ot  police  refirulations..    171,642 

Violatton  of  adm.  rules 330.139 

Total  inoludlns  others 1,078,203 


261 

342 

14€,6»7 

136,702 

226,987 

219.018 

874,939 

808.626 

UMNATURM.  DEATHS 


Murdered    

.  Tidal  waves 

Floods    

Shipwvecks 

Fires   

Bartbqitakes    

Snow  or  frozen 

I>andslip«,    Collapsed 

trees«  etc 

At  mines    

Beasts  and  poisonous  insects. 

Railway  and  tramcars,  etc. . . 

Falling  ill  on  the  road ..;.... 

Total   incl.   others 


houses. 


ms 

1954 

im 

2,943 

3,381 

2.943 

76 

38 

96 

5 

7 

121 

661 

560 

624 

359 

415 

15,450 

394 

40 

28,708 

240 

212 

378 

208 

259 

324 

786 

913 

692 

86 

129 

125 

7,684 

6.890 

7,528 

1.893 

1,203 

U48 

19,103 

19,168 

64.042 

Number  of  Foundlings 


Ycir  Male  FemalQ 

1$23  58  35 

1924  ..;....  59  .57 

1925 76  54 


FnuDd  <l«id 

Tc.t» 

m! i% 

'm.     ^ 

r. 

ToL-4 

14             12 

72 

47 

119 

25             19 

84 

76 

160 

21             20 

97 

74 

171 

Fires 


N«vof 
YeAr  cnses 

1923  15,782 

1924  17.474 

1925  17,636 


Kcv  of  bOUMg 

destroyed  or 

doiiuiged 

BiiUdiuf!  area 

Aomaato 
YHi  1,000 

401,340 

17,688.398 

l.t)58.502 

18.573 

415.054 

62,448 

22,851 

466.736 

1LM),025 

CRIMINAI^    CASES    IN    1926-27 


The  Matsuahima  Licensed  Quarter  Scandal. — Soon  after  the 
close  of  the  51st  session  of  the  Diet  in  March  '26  a  criminal  case 
known  as  the  Matsushima  Licensed  Quarter  Scandal  was  brought 
up  before  the  Osalta  District  Court.  It  was  a  case  of  graft  pure 
and  simple  and  arose  from  the  oft-tried  and  alluring  design  of 
removing  the  licensed  quarter  of  Matsushima  in  the  heart  of  the 
city  of  Osaka  to  a  suburb.  Among  those  implicated  in  this 
notorious  scandal  were  a  number  of  M.P.s  who  had  collected  no 
small  sum  of  money  from  interested  land-agents  and  others  as 
fund  for  securing  official  permission  for  the  removal.  This 
explains  why  the  local  Governor,  Minister  and  Vice-Mlnister  of 
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Home  Affairs  of  the  time.  Lieaders  of  influential  parties  and  some 
others  were  summoned  as  witnesses. 

The  Reconstruction  Bureau  Case. — ^Another  notorious  crimi- 
nal case  that  attracted  wide  public  attention  was  that  in  which 
a  Department  Chief  of  the  Bureau,  Kennosuke  Inaba,  the  Director 
of  the  Financial  Bureau  of  Gov,  Railways,  Shinjl  Sogo,  and  12 
others  were  involved.  They  were  charged  for  having  taken 
bribes  from  contractors,  land-agents,  and  others  in  connection 
with  the  plots  purchased  by  the  Reconstruction  Bureau  or  articles 
supplied  by  them.  On  29  June  all  the  recipients  were  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  the  term  varying  from  2  months  to  1  y.  6  mos. 
and  the  givers  to  one  of  shorter  term  or  a  small  fine.  Most  of 
the  accused  appealed. 

Lese    Majesta   Case   of   Sociology    Students. — 37  young   men, 

mostiy  students  of  the  Gov.  Kyoto  and  Tokyo  Universities,  and 

of  various  private  institutions  of  high  standing,  all  members  of 

I  a  sooiologrical  society,  were  arrested  in  April  1927  on  the  charge 

•  of  lese  majeste  and  for  having  Infringed  the  Publication  Law. 
They  were  Judged  guilty  at  the  Kyoto  District  Court  on  May  3(^ 
and  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  the  term  of  one  year  to 

)  8  months.    One  of  the  accused  was  a  young  peer  who  had  resigned 

!  the  title  at  his  own  accord. 

j  16  M.P.S  charged  for  Assault  in  the  House. — ^The  trouble 
originated  in  the  disgrraceful  scene  enacted  in  the  House  on  24 
March  when  Dr.  Kiyose,  a  Shinseikai  Club  M.P.  and  an  Osaka 

,  lawyer  of  note,  was  assaulted  by  16  M.P.8  of   Seiyukai  as  he 

i  was  attacking  Gen.  Baron  Tanaka,  President  of  Seiyukai,  about 

j  the  secret  fund  pertaining  to  the  Siberian  Expeditionary  Army 

I  when  the  General  was  Minister  of  War.     The  speaker  and  hia 

*  friends  were  roughly  handled  by  the  16  excited  M.P.s  and  even 
{  slightly  injured.  Given  to  rowdyism  as  it  too  often  is,  the  House 
,  presented  on  that  particular  day  the  most  disgnracefui  scene 
I  unknown  before.  The  motion  of  non-confldence  in  the  President 
I  for  incompetency  was  moved  by  the  opposing  partisans,  and  he 

resigned  the  post,  the  Vice-President  following  suit.  The  often - 
j  ders  were  accused  by  Dr.  Kiyose  before  the  Tokyo  District  Court 

'  for  assault  and  battery  and  for  obstructing  discharge  of  public 

duty,  and  in  July  ten  of  them  were  pronounced  guilty  by  tha 
I;  Preliminary  Judge,  the  other  six  being  acquitted. 
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1.     MEDICINE 

Japan  flrat  came  into  contact  with  European  civilization 
througrh  medicine  which  was  Introduced,  strictly  speaking,  by  that 
pioneer  Christian  missionary,  St.  Francis  Xavier  who  arrived  in 
iOiSOshima  in  1649.  Thouf?h  medicine  was  to  him  and  other 
missionaries  nothing  more  than  a  useful  expedient  for  promoting 
their  work  of  evangelization,  their  peculiar  medical  teaching  took 
firm  root  in  such  places  as  Osaka  and  Sakai,  where  this  Western 
practice  of  medicine  was  known  as  Namban  (Pouth  Barbarian) 
school  as  distinguished  from  Chinese  school  wnich  was  univer- 
sally in  vogue  throughout  the  land.  For  about  two  centuries 
beginning  with  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  Nagasaki  was  the 
only  point  of  contact  which  the  semi -hermit  Japan  had  with  the 
outside  world,  and  whither  our  young  aspirants  in  medicine  and 
other  useful  knowledge  flocked  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to 
get  initiated  into  the  wonderful  arts  and  sciences  by  the  doctors 
whom  the  small  Dutch  colony  maintained  for  its  benefit  and  for 
the  enlightenment  of  such  Japanese  as  came  to  them  for  instruc- 
tion. Among  the  foreign  doctors  engaged  by  the  colony  were 
Thunberg  (1776-77),  Swedish,  and  von  Siebold  (1823-29),  Austrian, 
who  besides  practising  medicine  and  teaching  it  to  native 
students,  left  valuable  works  on  Japanese  flora  and  other  scientiflc 
subjects.  But  it  was  after  the  throwing  open  of  the  country 
to  foreigrn  intercourse  that  large  number  of  Western  medical 
.scholars,  either  in  combination  with  missionary  work  or  as 
specialists,  began  to  arrive  in  Japan.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  first  medical  doctor  engaged  by  the  restored  Imperial  Govern- 
ment was  an  Englishman,  Dr.  William  Willis,  who  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  first  military  hospital  established  in  Tokyo.  For 
the  Naval  hospital  created  some  years  after  Dr.  W.  Anderson,  the 
author  of  a  famous  work  on  Japanese  fine  art,  was  engaged. 
Among  the  Americans  who  contributed  much  to  the  development 
of  the  Suropean  school  of  medicine  in  Japan  stand  first  Dr.  J.  C. 
Hepburn,  the  pioneer  medical  missionary  sent  to  this  country, 
also  well  known  as  compiler  of  the  first  Japanese -English 
dictionary;  Dr.  Alexander  E.  Vedder,  an  American  naval  surgeon 
who  after  resigning  his  post  on  board  a  warship  opened  practice 
in  Yokohama,  at  the  same  time  taking  pupils;  Dr.  Eldridge,  who 
came  to  Hokkaido  with  General  Capron  and  rendered  valuable 
service  In  framing  our  regulations  and  training  our  officers  as 
regards  quarantine.  It  may  be  added  that  the  first  dentist,  as 
the  term  is  now  known,  was  also  an  American,  Mr.  Eastlake. 

In  the  latpr  staere  in  the  history  of  development  of  Japanese 
medicine,  German  specialists  almost  held  the  field.  For  this  pre- 
ference of  German  physicians  the  advice  which  Dutch  physicians 
in  Nagasaki  are  said  to  have  tendered  to  the  authoritios  was 
responsible.     These  GermanK  took  the  placp  held  by  Englishmen 
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and  Americana  and  also  were  given  chairs  In  an  Imperial  univer- 
sity created  in  the  meanwhile.  When  the  graduates  went  abroad 
for  further  prosecution  of  studies  they  naturally  choose  Germany 
as  the  place  of  t\ielr  sojourn,  and  thod^rh  in  »aval  surgery  the 
British  method  and!  In  *ent*ll  eupg^ry  the  American  predominated, 
on  the  whole  the  Japanese  medicine  has  taken  the  German  sys- 
tem as  Its  model.  Amoufir  the  Germtm  phyBtelasfl'  who  taught 
Japanese  students,  the  names  of  Dr.  Baelz  for  internal  mediclnft 
and  Dr.  Scriba  for  surgery  will  long  remain  in  the  history  of 
Japanese  medicine. 

Medical  Practitioner*,  Dentists,  PharmaeeuUsts,  etc 

Medical  practitioners,  dentists,  pharmaceutists,  mtdwivee,  etc. 
must  be  those  who  have  graduated  from  schools  of  recognised 
status  or  have  passed  an  examination.  At  the  end  of  1926  ttib 
practitioners  in  Japan  proper  totalled  46,900,  besides  SI  for- 
eigners and  were  classified  as  follows  as  to  status; — university 
graduates  6,824;  graduates  of  medical  schools  (Gov.,  fublic  and 
private)  22,892;  passed  examination  13,625;  from  established  right 
(in  practice  before  the  enforcement  of  the  law),  2,255;  others  164. 
Statistics  for  the  other  classes  of  professiopals  are  as 
follows: — 

Pha.miA- 

M^raea     ArafmnctarMi 

47,264         80,799 

44,862         66.755 


DcntlKls 

Phamm- 
ccaUsu 

MldwWes 

1925  .... 

1926  .... 

....    11,392 
....   12,548 

13,569 
14,826 

42,877 
44,776 

The  figures  for  nuraeH  for  1926  include  76  males  while  those  for 
acupuncturists  include  shampooers  and  moxicauterists.  Of  the 
latter  36,590  were  blind  and   30,165  not  blind. 

Hospitals 

Hospitals    occupy    a    most    Important    part    in    the    welfare 

scheme  of  Japanese  people  who,  owing  to  inadequate  provision 

even  in  the  best  families  and  to  imperfect  training  of  housewives 

in   nursing,   prefer    to    enter   hospitals   when    cases    are    serious. 

Figures  for  1926  are  as  follows:— 

Av^.  no.  in-         Av«.  no.  out- 
patleiita  per  |>atJeii|a 

Ko.  No.  bcdfl  hoHpltai  per  bo«pUaI 

Public    80  8.714  946.71  10,660.74 

Private  hospitals  number  1,745;  charity  hospitals,  50;  Infec- 
tious diseases  hospitals,  1.401  and  Isolation -wards,  7,744;  hos- 
pitals for  prostitutes,  149. 


CHARITY  HOSPITALS 

Statistics   for   charity   hospitals    at    the   end   of   1926   are  aa 
follows: — 

V'\         Vo.  beds   No.  m-pHttimttt    No.  Oat-|Nitentt 
Public  &  Private 50  7.261  80,848  168.485 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  ones: 
Saiseikai. — The    work    of    this    charity    organization    is    how 
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divlifted  into  two  Idndsi  one  coiisisUn§r  in  eetablifihlnff  free  hos- 
pitals, and  the  other  in  distributing  tree  tickets  for :  treatment  l« 
the  provinces.  The  fund  subscribed  by  June,  1918,  totalled  about 
¥24,802,400  of  which  over  fl 6,11 7,5 00  •  Ifl  called.  It  has  now 
hospitals,  sanatoriums  and  dispensaries  In  Tokyo,  Osaka,  Kana* 
.Kawa.  Hyogo  and  jLi«^  prefectures.  Work  was  started  in  May» 
X912,  and  the  nuxaber  of  patianta  treated  in  the  hoiq;>ltals  In  Tokyo 
alozM  during  the  year  1926  was  2,706  in-patients  and  10,299  out- 
patieata»  the  figures  corresponding  to  101,126  lB*patlents  and 
646,294  out-patients  in  number  of  days  treated.  In  the  provinces, 
patients  treated  during  the  same  year  totalled  22,6&0,  correspond- 
ing to  668,6f9  in  number  of  days  treated.  (Liocation,  Shiba, 
Tokyo>. 

St.  Luke's  International  Hoepital. — The  Institution  was 
founded  In  1895  by,  and  is  under  the  direction  of,  the  Americah 
Episcopal- Church  Mission.  It  cares  for  the  sick  and  suffering  of 
all  people^ .  iirrespective  of  race,  colour,  language,  or  creed.  Dr. 
8.  Osada,  the  first  director,  was  succeeded  tn  1900  by  Dr.  R.  B. 
Teusler,  the  present  director.  The  director  receives  his  appoint- 
ment from  the  Bishop  who  is  the  head  of  the  Mission.  The 
property  of  the  Hoepital  is  held  by  the  foundation  of  American 
Episcopal  Missionaries,  and  it  also  receives  an  annual  appro- 
priation from  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
America.  The  Hospital  intends  to  accommodate  200  free  patients 
and  100  paying  patients.  The  staff  consists  of  three  or  four  for- 
eign and  12  to  16  native  doctors.  In  1927  the  hospital  established 
a  school  for  training  female  nurses  under  its  control.  (Location, 
Tsuklji.  Tokyo). 

Dojinkfti.-^T'be  Society  was  founded  in  1902  for  diffusing 
medical  knowledge  in  China  and  other  Asiatic  countries  and  to 
establish  for  that  purpose  free  hospitals  and  to  supply  doctors 
and  nurses.  Maintains  such  hospitals  at  Peking,  Seoul  and  about 
30  other  places  to  which  320  practitioners  and  nurses  have  been 
despatched.  During  the  decade  «nded  1917  the  society's  hospitals 
cared  for  213,936  days  patients  of  all  nationalities.  The  Hon. 
Pres.  is  Prince  Kuni.  Vice-Pres.,  Dr.  Tamba.  (Location,  Kanda, 
Tokyo). 

Izumibashi  (Mitsui)  Charity  Hospital. — This  is  the  largest 
private  charity  hospital  in  Japan  and  was  founded  by  the  Mitsui 
family  which  gave  ¥1,250,000  for  the  purpose.  The  work  began 
at  the  end  of  1908.  ¥1.600.000  was  added  in  1919  to  the  fund. 
During  the  year  1926  32,981  days'  patients  were  received  in  the 
hospital  besides  336,806  out-patients.  The  staff  numbers  63. 
(Location,  Kanda.  Tokyo). 

Tokyo  Charity  Hospital  (Jikei-iin). — This  is  a  private  inst 
est  1882;  during  the  year  ended  Dec.  1926  had  44,457  in-patients, 
besides  144,078  out-patients  In  number  of  days  treated;  in  March, 
1921  possessed  fund  of  ¥1,408,090,  disbursing  from  ¥80,000  to 
1,000.000  annually.  The  Hospital  is  under  special  patronage  of 
the  Court.  Attached  to  the  hospital  Is  the  Jlkelkai  Medical 
College,  a  private  university  founded  In  '81.  (Location,  Shlba, 
Tokyo). 

The  City  Charity  Hospital  of  Tokyo^ — ^The  Hospital  was  oi>en- 

,  ed  in  1911  at  an  estimated  expense  of  ¥60,000  and  with  scope  tor 

400  patients  at  one  time.    It  is  attended  to  by  Naval  surgeons. 
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in  1926  about  1,912  in-patienU  and  23/796  otitJpiBitieiits  were  griveti 
treatment.     (Liocation,  Tsukljl,  Tokyo)* 

Leper  HospitaTs 

It  was  by  forelgrn  missionaries  that  all  the  private  asylums 
nnd  hn«:pltals  for  lepers  were  first  fotrnded  In  Japan,  and  It  Tinas 
through  their  ag-Itatlon  that  both  the  public  and  the  CJovernment 
began  to  adopt  definite  arrangements  for  sheltering  and  segregat- 
ing this  unhappy  class  of  fellow  mortals.  In  the  session  for 
1906-7  the  Imperial  Diet  voted  a  measure  for  establishing  five 
leper  hospitals  at  State  expenses,  one  each  near  Tokyo.  Osaka. 
Kumamoto,  Takamatsu  and  Aomori.  The  country  is  divided  into 
5  districts  each  of  which  has  such  a  hospital.  In  December  1926 
the  inmates  fit.  the  five  Gpvt«  lep^r  heeipitals  numbered  2,541 
besides  246  at  private  ones,  distributed  b»  follows:— 

Zensel  Hospital,  Tokyo-fu  (1st  District) 985 

Hokubu  Hoyo-ln.  Aomori   (2nd  Dlst.) 177 

Sotojima  Hoyo-ln,  Osaka-fu   (3rd  Dlst.) 508 

Oshlma  Ryoyojo,  Kagawa  prefecture  (4th  Dist.) 332 

Kyushu  Ryoyo-jo,  Kumamoto  (5th  Dist.) 589 

Total    2,541 

Pukusel  Hospital,  Shizuoka-ken      ^  98 

Talro-ln,  Kumamoto  >  (private) 61 

Kwaishun  Hospital,  Kumamoto       )   87 

Lepers  throughout  Japan  number  some  25.000,  but  hospitals 
can  at  present  accommodate  only  6.4;^  of  them. 


Morphine  &  Cocaine  A  Salts;   Medical  Opium 

All  these  drugs  are  placed  under  the  strict  control  of  the 
Home  Minister  who  forbids  their  sale  or  transfer  to  any  person 
other  than  specialists  or  those  chemists  who  have  secured  a 
license  for  dealing  In  them.  Opium  is  a  Government  monopoly, 
and  for  the  export  or  Import  the  sanction  of  the  Home  Minister 
Is  necessary.  A  small  quantity  of  poppy  is  cultivated  in  Osaka 
and  Wakayama  prefectures. 

Patent   Medicine 

The  patent  medicines  on  the  register  of  the  Home  Office  at 
the  end  of  1926  numbered  161,971  as  asralnst  124,304  In  1924  and 
113.279  In  1923.  while  the  retail -dealers  In  them  numbpr^d  no  less 
than  227,208  at  the  end  of  1926  as  again.st  225,058  and  203,396  In 
1924  and  1923  respectively.  The  value  of  the  revenue  stamps  as 
used  on  patent  medicines  amounted  to  ¥8,795.956  in  1921  and 
¥8,246.648  in  1922,  and  as  the  stamps  to  be  afl^xed  are  10)<  of  the 
declared  value  the  total  anxount  of  such  value  was  tenfold  the 
stamp  revenue  as  accruing  to  the  Treasury.  The  stamp  duty  on 
patent  medicines  was,  however,  abolished  in  April,  1926. 

ir.     SANITATION 

Sanitation  in  the  modern  sense  may  be  said  to  have  its 
genesis  in  Japan  in  the  despatch  of  Sensal  Nagayo  (d.  1910)  to 
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America  alid  .  Europe  not  Ipnir  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Imperial  Government  to  investigrate  matters  of  public  hygrlene. 
His  mission  forms  the  openliig  chapter  of  the  history  of  our 
sanitation.  It  should,  however,  be  noted  before  proceeding 
further  that  prior  to  that  memorable  incident  Japan  was  indebted 
to  the  Dutch  physicians  in  Nagasaki  for  vaccines. 

As  the  existing  system  of  sanitary  administration  stands, 
there  Is  the  Sanitary  Bureau  in  the  Home  Ofilce  as  a  central 
.organ  for  •  controlling  aU  matters  of  public  hygiene,  and  sub- 
ordinate to  it  are  a  number  of  consulting  bodii^s  and  also  experi- 
mental or  investigating  institutes  or  laboratories.  Thu.s  the  two 
Hygienic  Laboratories,  one  in  Tokyo  and  the  other  in  Osaka, 
take  charge  of  matters  relative  to  n^dicines,  foods,  beverages, 
and  hygienic  examinations  and  investigations;  the  Institute  for 
Alimentary  Researches  studies  questions  of  national  alimentation; 
the  Central  Board  of  Health  presents  its  views  in  response  to 
Inquiry,  put  by  the  Home  Minister  as  regards  public  health  or 
^he  health  of  domestic  animals,  and  so  on. 


Epidemic  Laboratories 

Two  epidemic  laboratories  exist  in  Tokyo,  one  affiliated  to  the 
Tokyo  Imperial  University  and  the  other  (private)  conducted  by 
Dr.  Baron  KItazato,  a  noted  bacteriologist.  Epidemic  research 
work  in  Japan,  it  should  be  mentioned,  dates  from  his  return  in 
1892  after  prolonged  study  under  Dr.  Koch.  At  the  instance  of 
Yukichi  Fukuzawa  and  the  late  Baron  Morimura  a  laboratory  w^as 
established  in  Tokyo  with  Dr.  Kltazato  as  Its  director,  and  seven 
years  later  it  was  transferred  to  State  control  on  the  earnest 
recommendation  of  the  late  Dr.  T.  Hasegawa,  then  an  M.P.  From 
that  time  till  Its  thorough  reorganization  in  1914,  the  Laboratory 
was  the  only  centre  of  bacteriological  research  and  training  In 
Japan,  almost  all  our  medical  experts  having  been  initiated  here 
into  the  theory  and  practice  of  this  special  investigation.  When 
In  1914  ttie  Laboratory  was  transferred  from  the  Home  Depart- 
ment to  the  Department  of  Education,  the  Director  and  all  his 
.assistants  resigned  and  established  the  Kltazato  Epidemic  Labo- 
ratory. The  Government  Laboratory  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
late  Dr.  Baron  Aoyama,  Dr.  H.  Hayashi,  and  others;  it  is  now 
supervised  by  Dr.  Nagayo,  Prof,  of  the  Medical  College,  Tokyo 
Imperial  University. 


DemovaT  of  Foul  Matter 

For  101  cities  and  two  towns  where  the  law  for  removal  of 
loul  nxatter  is  in  force  the  average  amount  of  such  refuse 
removed  per  household  in  1926  was  186.57  kan  (I  kajQ=:l,325  lb.) 
of  rubbish,  48.59  kan  of  dirt,  and  2.84  koku  (1  koku=a30.2,sal.) 
of  night-soil. .  Roughly  2,664,725  households  were  cleaned  of  such 
matter,  the  fllth  removed  totalling  497,145,676  kan  of  rut)bish, 
,1)^,227,294  kan  of  dirt,  and  4,0S6»945  koku  of  night-soU.  .  0|  thie 
six  premier  cities  of  Tokyo^  Osaka.,  Kyoto,  Yokohama,  Kobe  and 
Na«oya.  the  .average  figure-  per  household  for  1925- aini.  1926 
stands  asIoUawBi  — 
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1BS6  i9BB 

ATomiro  r*r  1ioum»1k>1<1  Arerife  per  boa*«hnId 

/        ■        -^     t        I  ■      ^   I. 

BnbblBh  DIri  2ri9)ittf4l  BuM4iib  IMil  Mifbt'S^l 

tkan)  ckwO      C^oJ^u)        Clwn  Oan)       *>*oku) 

Tokyo    179.50       111.56      1.53  ;185.88       82.6»       1.64 

Kyoto     149.58         28^5       0.75       161^4       31.96       0.79 

Otoka    166.94        17.75         --      148.48       17.75         — 

Yokohama   w.     206.88        41.88         -^      110.00      59.20      0.61 

Kobe    282.96        88.64      8.86      282.75      80.57      9.56 

NaiToya     !.     164.38  8.43       6.50       157.49         8.72       5.50 


Tuberculosis 

The  alarminsr  spread  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  I^ecGntly  has 
begun  to  draw  the  attention  of  both  the  Government  and  th« 
public  to  the  necessity  of  devlsini^  measures  for  fighting:  the  evlL 
Even  the  Army  and  the  Navy  are  not  free  from  It,  though  the 
case  la  far  more  serious  among  the  elementary  school  teachers. 
The  Department  of  Bduootion  lias  dlsoovbred  that  in  the  two 
prefectures  of  Okayama  and  Pukushima  about  six  teachers  arfe 
affected  per  100.  The  Qt)vemment  has  ordKlnM  that  teachers 
affected  with  diseases  Judged  prejudicial  to  the  Ikeaith  of  pupils 
shall  be  granted  medical  allowance  ranging  from  V50  to  V250,  and 
from  flOO  to  ¥400  when  they  are  permanently  placed  on  the 
retired  list. 

In  1914  and  1919  a  law  was  enacted  for  establishing  sanatoria 
for  consumptives  In  cities  that  have  a  population  of  more  than 
300,000,  and  for  a  city  of  at  least  50,000  souls.  The  latter  Is  to 
be  established  and  n^alntained  by  a  public  corporation  when  the 
Home  Minister  Judges  its  creation  is  necessary  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  have  no  means  to  receive  treatment.  The  National 
Treasury  is  to  give  a  subsidy  of  1-5  to  1-3  of  the  e^pozMUtures 
defrayed  by  the  city.  There  are  six  sanatoria  coming  under  the 
law,  and  eight  others  are  in  contemplation. 

A  tuberculosis  research  society  w««  organised  Ih  1916  with 
Dr.  KItazato  as  president,  while  in  1917  the  Takeo  Tuberciriosls 
Laboratory  at  Osaka  was  opened. 

In  1925-26,  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  killed  81,546  a3 
against  79,410  in  the  preceding  year.  What  is  significant  about 
this  dreaded  disease  is  that  of  that  number  31,828  were  young 
persons  of  15  to  24  years  old,  or  about  one  half  of  the  total,  then 
those  who  were  25  to  29  years  old  numbered  11.220.  Altogether 
the  disease  cut  short  the  career  of  younger  people  whom  the 
nation  could  ill  spare.  The  toll  of  death  from  other  tnb'erculose 
diseases  in  the  same  year  numbered  34,410  of  which  those  from 
15  to  24  a'mounted  to  13,289. 

To  check  the  spread  of  consumption  which  victimizes  217,^27 
throughout  the  country  a  number  of  smaller  hospitals  for  treating 
the  disease  at  early  stages  are  about  to  be  established  "by  thfe 
R^m^  omce  at  various  Important  places.  Regtlldr  hospitals  for 
treattng  tubercular  patients  sow  number  only  14  t1tr<»tiii9iout  th^ 
oountry  with  acootnniodatlon  for  about  2  000  pattentR.  '  THe*  -Cto^- 
ernment  Is  giving  a  subsidy  of  about  ¥165,000  -  amnuatly.  • 
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BuiPlal    and   Or«mation 

Though  exiBtiner  grave- yards  are  generally  left  nninterfere<| 
with,  those  In  newly -risen  industrial  towns  have  not  unfrequently 
been  removed  by  administrative  order.  A  new  cemetnry  must 
be  laid  out  in  a  place  at  least  120  yards  from  the  nearest  dwelllngr 
houses.  Cremation  still  claims  a  lesser  half  of  all  the  bodies 
buried,  being:  for  1926  44.0;^  to  bB.0%  for  uncremated  burials. 
Cremation  grained  0.%i  over  the  figure  for  1925.  The  grave -yard 
occupies  roughly  62,131.10  acres  in  Japan  proper. 

Vaccination 

Vaccination  is  compulsory  and  is  to  be  undergone  twice,  first 
In  the  period  ending  June  of  the  following  year  of  birth  and  next 
when  the  child  completes  its  nhith  year.  For  1926  the  total 
cases  of  the  Ist  period  vaccination  numbered  1,872,554  (of  which 
1J39,040  successful),  while  the  2nd  period  numbered  1,611,882 
(931,097  successful). 

Trachoma 

(Control  of  the  infectious  eye-disease  trachoma  is  regulated 
by  a  law  which  provides,  among  other  things,  that  the  Treasury 
allows  aids  to  a  prefecture  1/6  of  the  expense  incurred  in  enforc- 
fsg  preventive  measures,  while  in  turn  a  civic  corporation  is 
granted  by  the  prefeetural  treasury  1/6  to  ^  of  its  expenditure 
for  similar  purposes.  The  Home  Office  has  trained  a  large  num- 
ber of  specialists  for  fighting  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

Infectious   Diseases 

The  infectiouK  diseases  as  recognized  by  law  are  cholera, 
dysentery,  typhus  fever.  sca.rlet  fever,  small-pox,  exanthematous 
typhus,  diphtheria  (including  croup),  plague,  paratyphus,  and 
epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis.  In  1920  the  National  Treasury 
spent  on  its  own  account  for  prevention  of  infectious  diseases 
roughly  ¥1.600,000  while  the  aids  granted  to  the  prefectures  for 
the  same  purposes  amounted  to  a  little  over  ¥1,000,000. 

Epidemic    Mortality 

Small  Total  wHb 

p«»x    Ch«»l«Tn   P««t     other  ftmr 

1,702       —     .    7     100.426 

266       —         6       24.898 

430     624       —       83.517 
81     380       —       20.573 

1.25G       25         8       84.247 
174        13         6       21.128 

Compared  with  the  records  for  1900  the  number  of  cases  in 
Inter  yeat^  has  shown  a  marked  decline,  except  in  the  case  of 
enteric  f^ver.  Thus  the  24,942  cases  of  dysentery  in  1900  com- 
pare With  17,135  in  1926,  and  646  cases  of  pest  in  1900  with  only 
8  tn  19*^6.  On  the  other  hand  enteric  fever  increased  from 
25.988  in  1900  to  58,368  in  1924   (43,961  in  1926). 
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The  position  of  other  and:'- letoser  ^idatnics  In  the  record  of 
national  health,  as  measles,  whooplng-coughs,  and  influenza  in 
1026-26  is  summarized  below: — 

Measles. — ^Deaths  15,438  of  which  children  under  four  num- 
bered 14,318. 

Whooplng-coughs. — Total  mortality  8,456,  of  which  children 
under  four  numbered  8,250. 

Influenza. — Total  mortality  10,806;  of  which  children  under 
four  were  3,897;  elderly  persons  of  70-79  years  old  1,606:  those 
from  60  to  69  years  old,  1,268. 


Total  Number  of  Deaths  Classified 


Deaths  througrh  various  causes  totalled  1.264,946  in  JapsA 
proper  in  1926,  and  of  the  number  those  under  four  years  of  acr« 
occupied  38j<,  the  rest  being  those  aboire  5  years.  The  mortality 
rate  of  young  persons  of  18  to  35  of  age  was  rather  high  In 
1918-1920  compared  with  the  preceding  years,  but  since  1921  the 
rate  has  gradually  declined.  As  regards  the  causes  diarrhoea 
and  enteritis  took  the  largest  number  of  lives  with  12jf.  followed 
by  11)^  of  pneumonia  and  bronchial  pneumonia,  10,^  of  malforma- 
tion and  congenital  weakness,  8^  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  and 
softening,  7^  of  tuberculosis,  6^  of  decrepitude  and  cases  from 
external  injuries,  etc.  and  A%  of  nephritis  or  Bright's  disease. 
Next  come  in  order  the  cases  of  heart  troubles  and  ailment  of 
digestive  organs.  The  number  of  mortality  in  1926,  as  classilied 
by  causes,  is  as  follows:- — 


Blarrhom 

A  enterltbi 

151,718 


Pneommilft  A 
bronchial 
pneumonia 

123,403 


Malfbnn'^tion 

A  congenital 

weaku«» 

86,326 


Ori'brnl 

heinorr^ 

ha{R,  etc. 

102,666 


Tnbercnlaeli 
114,229 


Decampitade,  etc. 
74,003 


Nephrttis  or 
Brtgbfs  dU- 

62,227 


Tstal  includ- 
ing oUiere 

1,254,946 


Port  Quarantine 

The  infectious  diseases  subject  to  inspection  of  quarantine 
officers  are  cholera,  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  plague  and  yellow 
fever.  The  ports  where  such  inspection  is  carried  out  are  Yoko- 
hama, Osaka,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Moji,  Shimonosekl,  Tsuruga, 
Wakamatsu,  Milke  and  Kuchinotsu,  and,  in  case  deemed  neces- 
sary, vessels  coming  from  foreign  ports,  Korea  and  Formosa 
may  be  subjected  to  similar  inspection  at  Karatsu,  Hakodate, 
Yokkaichl,  Nagoya  and  Kagoshima. 

Prevention  of  Venereal   Diseases 

Local  governors  are  under  obligation  to  establish  and  super- 
vise hospitals  for  giving  treatment  to  those  who  are  engaged  in 
occupations  that  demand  control  from  consideration  of  public 
morality.  At  the  end  of  1923  those  pursuing  this  particular  trade 
numbered  48,328  in  Japan  proper.  The  ratio  of  public  prostitutes 
Judged  as  suffering  from  disease  was  1.92)^  in  1926  and  the  aver- 
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age  number  of  times  a  prostitute  was  admitted  Into  hospital  was 
1.52.  The  two  extremes  of  the  number  of  diseased  was  3.77;t  for 
Osaka  and  2.72)t  for  Glfu,  and  O.aS;^.  ^or  Toy^ma  and  0.45^  for 
Miyazaki.  ,    "^ 

The  Prevention  Measures 

The  prevention  law  enacted  in  April  '27  was  partially 
enforced  on  September  1,  '28.  The  law  provides  among 
other  things  that  the  authorities  xnJ&y  order  ttta  establishment  of 
hospitals  of  this  special  kind  and  grants  aid  of  from  1/6  to  1/2 
of  the  expenses  required  for  theix^  maintenance,  and  that  those 
who  violate  the  rules  are  liable  to  imprisonment  of  not  more 
than  ^  months  or  a  fine  not  exceeding  ¥500.  The  control  of  the 
«peoial  patent  medicines  is  also  covered  by  the  law. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

PRESS  AND  PUBLICATION 

INTRaOUCTORY   REMARKS 

.TournaWsm  in  Japan  In  tts  modem  sense  !a  little  over  fifty 
yeart;  old.  But  it  ha<f  existed  fn  a  crude  and  incipient  form  for 
nearly  three  centuries.  As  soon  as  the  country  began  to  settle 
down  in  poace  and  quiet  under  the  stern  but  benevolent  adminis- 
tration of  the  Tokugawa  Shogunate,  there  appeared  In  Tedo 
(present  Tokyo)  occasional  news-letters  containing  the  latest 
scandals  in  town  and  the  happenings  at  the  Shogun's  court. 
.These  sheets  were  popularly  called  "Yomiurl,"  meaning  "sold  by 
hawking  about"  and  were  printed  from  wooden  blocks.  It  was 
in  memory  of  these  historical  sheets  that  the  present  "Yomiuri 
Shimbun"  was  named. 

The  first  periodical  publication  which  went  under  the  name 
of  a  newspapor  was  the  "Batavia  Shimbun"  printed  in  Yedo  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  fiftieth  year  of  last  century.  Its  contents 
were  mostly  translations  from  Dutch  papers  published  in  Batavia. 
It  was  followed  by  "Shimbunshi"  at  Yokohama  and  the  "Seiyo 
Zasshi,"  "Chugai  Shimbun"  and  "Koko  Shimbun"  in  Tokyo. 
None  of  these,  however,  was  printed  more  than  once  a  week. 

The  first  Japanese  daily  newspaper  made  its  appearance  at 
Yokohama  in  1871.  It  was  called  the  "Yokohama  Mainichi  Shim- 
bun." It  was  followed  in  quick  succession  by  the  "Nichi  Nichl" 
in  '72,  "Hochi"  in  '73,  "Yomiuri"  in  '74,  and  so  on.  The  spread  of 
education  and  the  steady  growth  of  wealth,  combined  with  epoch- 
making  events  like  the  wars  with  China  and  Russia,  and  the 
inauguration  of  a  representativ?  system  of  government,  have 
led  in  recent  years  to  a  remarkable  development  of  the  Press  both 
in  its  influence  and  its  circulation.  There  are  now  papers  that 
claim  a  daily  circulation  of  as  much  as  a  little  over  a  million 
copies. 

Deposit  of  Security. — Two  things  stand  out  conspicuous 
about  the  Japanese  press,  of  which  one  is  the  necessity  of 
depositing  w^ith  the  authorities  by  any  daily  or  by  a  periodical 
discussing  current  politics  a  security  ranging  from  2,000  to  175 
yen,  according  to  the  place  or,  in  the  case  of  a  periodical,  to  the 
frequency  of  publication.  This  arrangement  may  be  regarded  as 
a  sort  of  property  qualification  for  eligible  publishers,  in  that 
the  Government  possesses  a  lien  right  over  the  deposit  whenever 
it  has,  by  decision  of  a  court  of  law,  to  exact  fine  or  any  other 
pecuniary  obligation  from  them. 

Dummy  Editors. — ^Another  peculiarity  is  that  almost  all  our 
vernacular  papers  use  dummy  editors  or  publishers,  this  peculiar 
device  being  a  relic  of  bygone  days  when  the  censors  were 
authorized  to  fine  or  even  Imprison  at  their  own  discretion  editors 
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or  publishers  for  an  atHioferjild^eA  pfs>«lM^al  to  the  public  order 
or  social  decency. 

Law^ — ^Wlth  the  advent  of  a  Parliamentary  regfine  the  press 
regulations  were  radically  .  amended  conformably  with  the  .  In- 
creasingly liberal  spirit  of  the  times,  and  at  present  no  editor  or 
publisher  can  be  fined  or  otherwise  punished  except  by  a  decision 
of  a  court  of  Ifiw.  As  amended  in  1909  tho^e  "^o  are  amenable 
to  law  are: — 

(1)  One  who  actually  edits  the  paper.  as<  well  as  the  nominal 
editor;  <2)  One  who  signs  published  matter;  <3)  In  regard  to  m 
oorrootlon  or  oontradlctionr  of  matter  piublialied,'  one  who  demand^ 
the  insertion  ct  the  correction  or  coatradlctlon. 

The  1 3th  article  of  the  Press  liaw  provides  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Interests  of  private  individuals,  especially  as  regards 
libels.  It  entitles  the  party  concerned  to  oblige  the  newspaper  to 
insert  a  contradiction  In  one  of  the  ttu*ee  following  issues  and 
using  the  same  type  as  that  in  which  the  original  paragraph 
appeared,  and  in  columns  equally  conspicupps  as  those  in  which 
the  offensive  matter  was  pMnted.  fhe  contradiction  must  be 
accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  sender  and  must 
not  exceed  the  length  of  the  original,  statement,  any  excess  to 
be  paid  for  at  .the  Journal's  \uiuall  ad.vertI&Lng  rates.  Failure  to 
comply  with  tlrts  Tequlrelneiit  iTivolves  a  xieaalty  of  from  ¥500  to 
2,000.  '  .     : 

The  newspapers  are  not  allowed  to  publish  details  of  the 
preliminary  examination  of  a  criminal  case  before  the  case 
comes  up  for  public  trial;  nor  to  publish  matters  relating  to 
criminal  cases- under  preliminary  examination •  when  their  pub- 
lication has  been  prohibited  by  procurators,  nor  the  proceedings 
of  law  cstsea  which  are  being  heard  in  camera. 

The  prohibitive  ordinaiioes  enforced  in  1914  by  the  Foreign, 

War   and  Naval  Departments  in   connection   with    military   or 

diplomatic   censorship   in  time  of   emergency  were   repealed  Qtt 
llth  Dea..l932. 

Prices*— The  price»  of  dallies  range  between  9  and  5  sen  per 
copy,  the  former  rate  being  limited  to  provinolal  papers  of  four 
pages.  Most  papers  are  issued  In  the  morning.,  "but  almost  all 
leading  papers  In  Tokyo  and  Osalca  now  issue  cfTening*  edition* 
except  on  Sundays. 

•Ci#c«ilatlon  and  Capital 


.'•  'Xhe:daay  -volume*  «f  oirculatfon  of  noVnW^eem.  tn  Jlipan 
PHoper,  is  roughly  estimated,  at  5  mliUon  ceplee  per  flay.  I.e.  I  per 
11  to  12  people,  so  that  Japan  may  be  ealtt^  to*  VCtvnn^'  i|  reevaQt-" 
Abl,e, position  in  the.  world's  statistics  of  newapfVP*'  subscriibers. 
In  the  relative  strength  of  individual  papers  as  peg^.rde  ciroula- 
tion  the  Osaka  Asahl  and  Osaka  Main^chl  stand  foremost  with 
a  daily  circulation  of  over  1  million  each.  Even  the  best  circulated 
paper  of  Tokyo  hardly  issues  half  as  many. 

The  newspaper  publication  is  now  a  highly  risky  enterprise, 
for  one  must  be  prepared  to  lose  at  least  2  milUon  in  starting  a 
new  daily.  At  present  there  are  twelve  newspaper  cos.  ^  with 
•Hbaofibecl  capital  of  1  to  5  miltfoh  fen,  .<  >  .    .   - 
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Adv#rtif«in«nt  Tariff 

The  tariff  has  naturally  advanced  very  high  and  for  papers 
with  large  circulation  it  ranges  between  ¥1  to  1.60  per  line  of  15 
characters,  the  two  leading  Osaka  papers  exacting  the  higher 
rate.  The  revenue  from  this  source  reaches  the  neighborhood 
ot  f200,000  a  month  for  some  of  the  best  earners.  Some  leading 
papers  specialise  In  certain  advertisements,  for  Instance,  the 
Tokyo  Nichl  Nlchl  ranking  first  In  the  line  of  publishers*  advs.; 
the  Chugal  BhosTo  as  regards  companies'  balance-sheets  and 
Oovemment  notices;  and  the  Jljl  for  the  total  number  of  adv* 
lines  inserted.  Cooapanies'  reports  are  most  aooeptable  to  the 
newspapers,  as  they  are  allowed  very  little  dlsoount*  and  next 
come  publishers'  advs.  Patent  medicines,  toilet  articles,  etc.  are 
elmply  space-fillers  and  therefore  yield  relatively  the  least 
revenue. 

Press   Statistics 

The  following  retiurns  compiled  by  the  Police  Bureau  give  the 
number  of  dallies  and  periodicals  exlsti;ig  at  the  end  of  the 
respective  years:— 

Wttb  deposit  Witbout  dcptwit 

Neir<|Mpen  PertodloiUs         l>otal      Ktw^wjif  PttlodlcftUi        Tot-U 

1925     1.139  3,600  4.739  328  1.832  2.160 

1926     1.180  3,702  4.882  346  1.960  3.306 

1927      1,241  3,951  5.192  344  2,320  2,664 

Leadrng    Daifies    in   Toicyo    and   Osaka 

Chugai  Shogyo  Shimpo  (est.  *76) — ^Economic  and  commercial 
paper;  independent;  issues  an  evening  edition*  Pres.  Yanada, 
Ed.  S.  Sato.  Office.  Nlhombashl  Kitajimacho.  Tokyo.  (Cap. 
W,500,000). 

Ciiuo*o  Shimbun  (est.  '90) — Organ  of  the  Seiyukal;  issues  an 
evening  edition.  Pres.  T.  Yamaguchi,  E^d.  K.  Tamura.  Office, 
Kojlmachl,  Tokyo.     (Cap.  ¥150,000). 

l-looiii  SHImbun  (est.  '72) — ^Friendly  to  the  Kenselkai.  Issues 
an  evening  edition.  Pres.  C.  Machlda,  Ed.  T.  Takata.  Office, 
Yurakucho,  Tokyo.     (Cap.  ¥1,100.000). 

Jiji  Siiimpo  (est.  '82) — Started  by  the  late  Yukichl  Puku- 
zawa;  independent;  issues  an  evening  editioiki.  Pres.  K.  Koyama: 
Ed.  T.  Akashi.     Office,  Marunouchi,  Tokyo.     (Cap.  ¥4,500,000). 

Kokumin  Slilmbun  (est.  '92)>--Independent.  Issues  an  even- 
ing edition.  IProp.  I.  Tokutoml,  Ed.  6.  Yamane.  Ottoe,  KycfbmAU 
Tokyo.     (Cap.  ¥3,DOO,000>. 

Miyako  Shimbun  (est.  '85) — Social  paper  popular  among  gay 
circles.  Prop.  E.  Fukuda,  Ed.  S.  Tamamoto.  Office,  Kojlmachl 
tJchisalwaicho,  Tokyo.     (Cap.  ¥1.250,060). 

Nippon  (est.  '25) — Independent.  i»rop.  X.  Bando,  Ed.  T, 
Ayakawa.     Office,  Kyobashi,  Tokyo. 

Niroku  Shimpo  (est.  *18) — Indopondent.  Issues  an  evening 
edition.     Prop.  S.  Yano,  Ed.  K.  Sato.     Office,  Shiba.  Tol^o. 

Osaka    Asahi    Shimbun    (est    '81)— ;Independent.     Issues  aa 
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.'«v«iiin8r  edition.    Ftop.  R.  Murayama,  EM.  M.  Talcahaxm.    OiBe«, 
Nakanoshlma,  Osaka.     (Cap.  ¥4,000»000). 

Osaka  Cbuoa*  fihooyo  8him|M»  Cent.  '2i)-^lAdei»8iideat«  Osaka 
^dltian  of  tbe  Ohugal  Shogyo  Sfaimpo  (Tokyo). 

Osaka  Jiji  Shimpo  (est.  '95) — Independent.  Osaka  edition  of 
the  Jiii  (Tokyo).  Prop.  K.  Hort,  Bd.  Y*  Uyssugi*  Offloa»  Sone- 
saki,  Osaka. 

Osaka  Mainichi  Shimbun  (est.  '89) — Independent.  Issues  an 
eveningr  edition;  also  an  EnKiish  edition.  Pres.  H.  Motoyama; 
Ed.  S.  Takaishi.     Office.  Kitakn,  Osaka.     (Cap.  ¥5.000.000). 

Osaka  Niohi-Nlehi  Shimbun  (est.  '11) — ^Independent.  Issues 
an  eveningr  edition.  Prop.  M.  Yoshlhiro.  Ed.  B.  Tonekawa. 
Offlce,  Kitahama,  Osaka. 

Tokyo  Asahi  Shimbun  (est.  '8S) — Independent;  a  sister  paper 
to  the  Osaka  Asahi;  issues  an  evenlnsr  edition.  Prop.  R.  Mura- 
yama;  Ed.  C.  Murokata.     Office,  Marunouchl.Yuraku-cho,  Tokyo. 

Tokyo  Malyu  Shimbun  (est.  '98) — ^E^v^ening  paper,  friendly  to 
the  SeiyukaL  Prop.  M.  Kimura.  Ed.  H.  Namba.  Offlco.  fiiraku- 
cho.  Marunouchi,  Tokyo.     (Cap.  ¥320.000). 

Tokyo  Nfchi-Nichi  Shimbun  (est.  '72) — ^Independent,  a  sister 
paper  to  the  Osaka  Mainichi;  Issues  an  evening:  edition.  Pres. 
H.  Motoyama;  Ed.  Dr.  M.  Oka.     Offlce,  Yuraku-cho,  Tolcyo. 

Yamato  Shimbun  (est.  '74)— Friendly  to  the  Kenseikal. 
Issues  an  evening:  edition.  Prop.  Y.  Matsushita*  Ed,  Z.  Tamura. 
Office,  Kyobashl  Sanjukkenbori,  Tokyo. 

Yomiuri  Shimbun  (est.  '74)— EVlendly  to  the  Selyu-honto. 
Prop.  M.  Shorlkl.  Bd.  S.  Zanaka.  Offlce,  Kyobashl*  Tokyo.  (Cap-. 
fl.500,000). 

Yopozu  Choho  (est.  '92) — ^Independent.  Issues  an  evenlngr 
paper.  Pre.<*.  T.  Hidemura,  Bd.  K.  Hasesrawa.  Offlce,  Kyobashf 
Yiimi-cho,  Tokyo.    (Cap.  ¥1,000,000). 

Leading    English    Newspapers 

The  publication .  of  English  papers  by  foreigrners,  mostly  Bri- 
tish and  American,  is  a  feature  of  Journalism  in  Japan.  What 
is  particularly  noteworthy  about  them  is  that  several  of  them 
date  much  earlier  In  creation  than  the  vernacular  papers.  The 
circulation  being  necessarily  limited,  subscription  rate  .Is  com- 
paratively high.     (Prices  per  annum  for  daily.) 

Japan  Adverllssr  (est.  '05) — ^At  home  ¥36.00;  Abroad  ¥59.00. 
Prop.  B.  W.  Fleisher,  Edj.  Huffh  Byas.  Offlce.  Kyobashl -ku 
Yamashltacho,  Tokyo. 

Japan  Chronicle  (est.  '68) — (formerly  Kobe  Chronicle  Incor- 
porated -with  Hyogo  News).  At  home  ¥33.00;  Abroad  ¥4i.«)0. 
Weekly  ¥15.00.  Ed.  A.  M.  Young,  Pub.  Y.  Ozaki.  Office,  Nanlwa- 
machl,  Kobe. 

Japan  Times  (est.  '97 — At  home  ¥25.00;  Abroad  ¥37.00. 
Pres.  Y.  Ito,  Gen.  Mng.  and  Ed.  S.  Sheba.  Offlce,  Kojimachi  Uchi- 
saiwalcho  Itchome,  Tokyo. 

Kobe  Herald  A  Osaka  Gazette  (est.  '89)^At  home  ¥20.00; 
¥26.00   abroad.     Ed,    S.    C.   WiUon;    Publishers,   Kobe   &   Osaka 
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.Prescr  Ltd.  CR^.  HeiuresenUttlve,  Dougrlas  M.  TbuDsr.    Office,  14-sM 

Naniwa-machl,  Kobe. 

Osaka  MaUiiehl  (Bncrliah  Sdttlon)  (est.  'S2>-^At  Ikonia  414.40; 
Abroad  ¥20.40.  Pres.  H.  Motoyama;  Bd.  M.  Kono.  Offloe.  KalE»^ 
-noshlma,  Kita-ku,  Osaka. 

Se6«t  Press  {est.  *10)--«£7.60.    Pres.  Miyoshl,  Sd.  Iflyanaca. 

Office.  Yamatocho,  Seoul,  Korea. 


PERIODICALS   PUBLISHED   IN   TOKYO 


<m. — monthly,     w.- 


-weekly.     1. — fortnightly,     t. — thrice  a  month. 
•—In  English) 


Title 

Bungel  Club  (m) 
Bungei  Shunju  (m) 
Bunsho  Club  (m) 
Clhufiraku  Sel  (m) 
Chugraku  Sekai  (m) 
ChugralljiShlmpo(t) 
Chuo-koron  (m) 
"Diamond"  (1) 
"Economist"   (f) 
Elgro  Selnen  it) 
"Engcl  Gaho  (m) 
Engei-Shlncho  (m) 
.  Fujin-aaho  (m) 
Fujln-kai  (m) 
FuJIn-Koron  (m) 
Fujin-Mondai  (m) 

Fujin-no-Tomo  (m) 
Fujin-Sekai  (m) 

Fujo-kal  (m) 
Gaiko  JIho  (f) 
Oakwan  (m) 
Gendal  (m) 

Hoffaku-Kyokal 

ZaflshI   (m) 
Hopraku-Ronso  (m) 
Horltau  Hyoron 
•.Japan  Magazine  (m) 
•Japan  Medical 

World  (m) 
•Japan  Review  (f) 
Jitsugyo-no-Nihon(f) 


Joffaku  Sokai  (m) 
Josei   (m) 
Jntaku   (m) 
Kaffnku  Ko«?ei  (m) 


Ititerastfl  ft  vlHocta 

Literature 


Medicine 

General 

Finance 

Eco. 

Study  of  Engliirti 

Theatrical 

For  women 


Diplomacy 
(lenc*ral 


Law 


Xiaw 

Things  Jiii)ancse 
Medicine 

General 

Eco.  and  trade 


Jitsugyo-no-SokaiCm)       Eco. 


For  girls 
For  women 
Housing 
Chemical  Tnd. 


iHihltdM-tf 

Ilakubun-kwan 
Bungel-ShunJu-sha 
Shi  noil  o-sh« 
Hakuhiin-kwan 
Chugai-lji- 

€ihimpo-sha 
Ch  uo  -  kor  on -slia 
"Diamond"-sha 
Osaka  Mainichi  office 
Bigoseinen-sha 
Engei  Gaho-sha 
Shlncho-sha 
Tokyo -sha 
Khimel-aha 
Chuo-koron-aha 
Fujin-mondal- 

kenkyu-sha 
Fujin-no-tomo-sha 
Jit.sugyo-no- 

Nihon-sha 
Fujo-kai-sha 
Gaiko-jiho-sha 
Gakwan-sha 
Dal-Nlhon- 

Yuben-kal 
Hog«.ku  Kyokai 

(Tokyo  Tmp  Univ.) 
KVoto  Imp.  XJniY. 
Horituu  Hyoron reha 
J.  M.  OtBce 
J..M.  W.  Office 

Japan  Review  Office 
Jitsugyo-no- 

Nihon-sha 
Jitsugyo-no- 

sekai-sha 
Tfakubun-kwan 
••ruraton'*-sha 
Jntaku -kain'o-kai 
Kagaku-kogei'0ha 
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TItto  iDtarMto  ft  mX^ku 

Kagaku  Chishiki  (m>        Natural  science 


Kagaku  Oaho  (m) 
Kalso  (m) 
"Camera"  (m) 
Katsudo  Zasshi  (m) 
Keizai-Ronso  (m) 
"King:"  (m) 
Kodan  Zasshl  (m) 
Kokka  (m) 

Kokka-gakkai  Za88lu(m) 
Kokumjn  -  Kelzal 

Zasshl  (m) 
Kokusalho  -gaiko 

Zasshl   (m) 
Kyolku  Jlron  (f) 
Mlta  Bungraku  (m) 
Xihon-no-Ikal  (f) 
Nlhon-oyobl- 

Nlhonjln  (f) 
Nlhon  Shonen  (m) 

Xogryo  Sekal  (m) 
Omoshlro  Club  (m) 
Reklshi  Chlri  (m) 

Rlkugro  Zasshl  (m) 
Shashln  Geljutsu 
Shakal  -  Selsaku  - 

Jiho  (m) 
Seisho-no-Kenkyu<in) 

Shakat-ICaffaku  (m) 
Shlnrl-Kenk3ni  (m) 
Kuroshio  (m) 
Shojo-no-Tomo  (m) 
Shojo  Sekai  (m) 

Shoko-Jlho  (m) 
Shokubutsu  Kenkytt 

Zasshl  (m) 
Shonen  (m) 
Shonen  Sekai  (m) 
Shoten-Kal 

Shufu-no-Tomo  (m) 
Shukujo-Gaho  (m) 
Telen  (m) 
Telyu-Rinpi- 

Koenshu  (m> 
Tetsuffaku-Kenkyu  (m) 
TetsuKaku- Zasshl  (m) 
Toa-no-Hikarl  (m) 
Tokri-Shufthl  (m) 
Toyo  Kelzal 
♦Trans -Pacific  (w) 


Genera] 

Photography 

Moving  picture 

Economics 

General 

Story 

Fine  art  rep'tion 

PoUtloa)  science 

Eco. 

Diplomacy 

Education 
Literature 
Medicine 

Pol.  &  review 
For  boys 

Agriculture 
Popular 
History  and 
geography 
Religion 
Photography 

Social  Pol. 
Religion 

Social  science 
Psychology 
Literature 
For  girls 

Com.  &  Ind. 

Botany 
Juvenile 

Store 

management 
For  women 

Gardening 

Ethics 
Philosophy 

Religion 

Statistics 

Eco. 

I'om.  &  Ind. 


Fabllflbera 

Kagaku-ehishiki- 
fnkyii-kal    . 

Shinko-sha 

Kaizo-sha 

*'Ars"-sha 

Katsudo-zasshl-sha 

Kyoto  Imp.  Univ. 

Kodan-sha 

Hakubun-kwan 

Kokka 'Sha 

Kokka -Gakkai 

Hobun-kwan 

Kokusaiho-crakkal 

Kalhatsu-sha 
Keio  Univ. 
Nlhon- no -Ikai-sha 

Seikyo-sha 
Jitsugyo-no- 
Nihon-sha 
Hakubun-kwan 
Kodan-sha 
Reklshi  Chiri-sha 

Rikugo-zasshi-sha 
Toshi  Shoten 

Kyocho-kwal 
Seisho-no- 

kenkyu-sba 
Iwanaml  Book -Store 
Shinri-gakkai 
Shun-yo-do 
Hakubun-kwan 
Jitsugyo-no- 
,;      NIhon-sha 
Shoko-jiho-sha 

Tsumura  Institute 
Jiji  Shlmpo-sha 
Hakubun-kwan 
Shotenkai-slia 

Shufu-no-Tomo-sha 
Hakubun  -kwan 
Telen  Kyokai 
Dai -Nlhon- 

Tosho-Kaisha 
Iwanaml  Book-store 

t* 
Toa-no-Hlkari-sha 
Tokyo  Tokelkyokai 
Toyo  Kelzal  office 
Trans- Pacific  oflllce 
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T!U« 

Undo-kaJ  (m) 

Waseda  Bungraku  (m) 

Yakyu-kal  (i») 

•Young  East  (m) 

Zaisel  Keizai  Jiho  (m)        Eco. 


luterefits  A  ent\]«cts 

Sports 

Literature 
Baseball  &.j<ports 
General 


Biblliben 

Undo-kai-sha 
Tokyo -do 
Yakyu^kai*8ha 
Young  East  Office 
Zaisei  Keizai  Jiho-sha 


The  prices  that  advanced  after  the  war,  have  been  lowered 
recently,  now  ranging  between  30  sen  and  70  sen  except  some 
specific  publications  as  the  "Kokka"  of  which  is  ¥4.00  per  copy. 

There  are  besides  a  number  of  professional  and  Bcientiflc 
magazines  published  by  learned  institutions. 

Magazines  for  Women  and  Children^ — There  are  over  twenty 
well-known  magazines  for  juvenile  readers,  also  over  twenty  well- 
known  monthlies  for  women  and  girls,  some  of  which  have  a  wide 
sale.  Ladies  magazines,  though  of  comparatively  recent  origin 
In  Japan,  have  made  such  development  that  some  of  them  claim 
a  <&iTcuIatlon  of  1*000,000.  a  record -breaking  figure  in  Japan's 
maga3sine  publication.  The?  *'FuJln  Sekai"  (Women's  World)  had 
at  one  time  a  circulation  of  over  300,000. 


N6wa  Agencies 

ThiB  form  ot  enterprist?  has  made  a  remarkable  development 
einre  th*?  European  War.  The  Nippon  Shimbun  Rengo,  for 
Instance,  tho^i^h  a  comparatively  new  establishment,  is  a  flourish- 
ing agency  ranking  with  the  leading  rews  agencies  of  the  world. 
Leading  news  agencies  in  Tokyo  ttre  as  follows:-— 

Nippon  SKimbun  Rengo  (eat.  '26) — ^Former  Kokusal  Tsushln 
(orie:innIly  established  in  '14),  was  incorporated  with  the 
To  ho  Tsushin  (est.  '22)  and  af;,sumed  the  present  name  in  '26 
with  the  backing  of  all  t«?adlng  newspapers  in  Tokyo,  Its 
or^anL?atIon  being  modelled  on  the  Associated  Press  of 
America,     OfRcCp  Kojlmachi-ku  Uchisaiwaicho,  Tokyo. 

Jiyu  Tatishm  (e^t.  *&9)— OfTlce,  Kyobashi  Shin-Sakanacho,  Tokyo. 
Nihon    Dempo   TsuEhin    (est.   '01)  * — Office,  Marunouchi  Nakadori, 
Kojimachi-ku,  Tokyo. 

Teikoku  Tfiushm  (est.  'S8).— <lfflce,  Kyobashi  Yamashitajcho, 
Tokyo. 

Tokyo  TsushJo.— Office,  Kaljo  Building,  Kojimachi-ku  EIi"tikucho, 
Tcikyn 

Press   Associations  and  Clubs 

Among  the  press  aBsociatlons  In  Japan  the  most  important  is 
the  iShunju  aocicty.  lnt<?nded  to  rt^present  the  Press  of  Tokyo  on 
all  Important  quet^ttona  of  public  Interest.  It  contains  some  60 
members.  To  facilftatc*  reporting  newspaper  men  organize  them- 
selves, with  onit'Uil  npproval,  Into  clubs  identified  with  various 
depfti'tnients  o£  iho  Gov'Grnmr^nt  or  other  leading  institutions  of 
State*,  The  IrjTernatloni^l  Journalists  Association  chiefly  functions 
as  a  social  elub  c;ompOE:e»a  of  native  journalists  (active  or  retired) 
and  resident  fotHgn  jouirnalJsteL 
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ReiiFlnt  of  old  oo«t]y  worlw  1>y  Buboeription  and  on  the  iostal- 
ment  plan  has  of  late  become  a  special  feature  In  puhlistalnff 
enterpriee.  On  the  whole,  books  are.  published  at  higher  price* 
than  before*  for  obvious  reason.  The  statistics  on  booiES  during 
the  last  few  years  available  is:-^ 

Tear  work*  itnd  albeni  Partodlodi  ToM 

1923  10.945  10.596  18.409  89,960 

1924  14.361  9.735  28.488  46;529 

1925  18.028  12.844  25.686  56.508 

1926  20.218  9.468  5.662  86.343 

1927  19.967  9,576  88.715  68,263 

N.B. — Official  publications  are  excluded  from  the  fl^nres. 

Classified  as  to  subjects  the  followingr  led  the  list  of  original 
works  in  1927,  omitting  minor  items: — 

Politics.  600;  economics,  379;  social  problem,  642;  religion, 
735;  philosophy,  191;  education,  3,244;  literature.  3,276;  lang«iage» 
680;  medicine,  480;  geography.  679;  history.  319;  industry,  350} 
arts.  616;  "physics.  188;  engineering.  350;  music.  1.009;  law,  530} 
mlBcellaneous,  4^221;   total  including  others  19.967. 

Publication  by  8ubseriptfon 

Publication  by  subscription  having  been  grossly  tfbused  and 
even  made  use  of  as  means  of  fraud,  a  measure  to  deal  with  this 
special  kind  of  publication  was  enacted  as  law  in  April  1910. 
The  principal  provisions  are  that  the  publisher  is  to  deposit  with 
the  authorities  as  security  a  sum  of  f500  if  the  price  is  below 
¥10  and  of  ¥1,000  if  the  price  is  above  that  sum* 

Copyright 

By  the  revised  law  enforced  in  1910  and  based  oo  the  reeolu- 
.tlon  of  the  International  Convention  of  Copyright  held  at  Berne 
In  1908.  the  protection  covered  by  the  new  legislative  act  has  been 
considerably  enlarged  in  scope.  The  law  no  longer  requires  the 
registration  of  copyright  merely  for  purpose  of  protecting  tt 
against  piracy,  but  registration  is  required  when  copyright  is  to 
be  used  as  an  object  of  pledge,  and  generally  as.  an  object  of 
market  value. 

The  fee  is  ¥10  for  a  book,  0.50  for  a  newspaper  or  periodical, 
45  for  a  drama  or  photo. 

Royalty 

Royalty  differs  according  to  the  kind  of  books  and  to  the 
popular  estimation  of  the  authors,  the  rate  ranging  generally 
10-20)t  of  the  published  i»>ice  of  a  book.  One  peculiarity  in  the 
Japanese  publication  is  the  attaching  of  the  author's  seal  on  the 
eolophon  of  a  book  to  guard  his  interest.  In  case  the  stipulation 
Ir  made  on  the  basis  of  royalty  instead  of  selling  manuscripts 
outright  to  the  publisher,  any  book  on  sale  without  the  author's 
seal  impressed  is  considered  an  irregularity  on  the  part  of  the 
jmblisher. 
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Censorship  antf^l'ft^stfbiti  of  Discussion 

As  «00ned  lit  freis^nt  <iexi8brefolp  is  «tt*iet  only  t^  ^ose 
iittfcles  or  ptrbncatlans  that  are  prejuflkilal  t»  piKbHc  order  or  good 
JHiorals.  In  oth^  •words,  tlie  attention  ot  censors  is  chiefly  dfrect- 
M  towardiB  controllinfi:  the  spread  of  rabid  socialism,  communism, 
and  also  ideas  implying  lese-majeste.  Freedom  of  discussion, 
which  too  often  invited  offloial  iRterfisreiLee  in  former  days  is  now 
treated  with  flue  respect.  Opposition  papers  can  attack  a  gov- 
ernment policy  With  perfect  impunity.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  even  at  fhe  time  wlien  the  ministry  was  dominated  by  a 
military  man,  the  ~Press  MifflCiently  demonstrated  its  potency  In 
fightlttg  It  and  in  making  or  unmaking  cabinets.  The  Collapse 
of  theisftiort-lived  3rd  Katsura  cabinet  aind  the  fall  of  the  Tama- 
moto  cabinet  over  the. Navy  scandal  case  were  effected  by  the 
fierce  attack  of  a  majority  of  the  Press  in  combination  with 
the  Opposition  M.Ps.  For  the  abortive  attempt  of  Viscount 
Kiyoura  to  form  a  ministry  with  the  countenance  of  Marshal 
Yamagata  as  a  successor  to  the  Tamamoto  cabinet,  and,  on  the 
other  hand  for  the  successful  formation  of  the  Okuma  cabinet, 
the  Frees  was  chiefly  responsible,  the  former  by  olfttrlng  opposi- 
tion antf  the  latter  by  extending  support.  The  gagging  of  the 
Press  with  regard  to  the  rtce  rlets  and  the  vehement  oiH^osltioa 
which  it  aroused  led  to  the  downfall  of  the  Terauchi  cabinet 
The  power  wielded  Uy  th«  J^esa  in  suULta^  public  opinion  Is, 
therefore,  more  potent  in  Japan  than  is  generally  thought  by 
Uie  foreign  atudMits  -of  Japanese  JourDftUam. 

'Western   Books   in   Cua^nta    Ratarns 


The  import  of  foreign  boo9cs  did  not  exceed  fSOO.060  a  yet^ 
in  the  pre-war  times,  but  gr^W  to '¥l.ft94t000  In  1921  end  <¥4,498,<KK) 
in  1924,  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  passing  through  the . 
port  of  Yokohama.  Classifiad  .aoeording  to  countries  Germany 
heads  the  list  with  ¥1,368,000  in  1924,  followed  by  the  U.S.A. 
fl,87O,00O  amd  EIngfaaid  Yl,df84>00  as  ogafnst  the  pre-war 
figures  (1«18)  oC  ¥1^.000,  «81i,««0  and  ¥2M,0«0  respectively, 
in  19U  IBn^land  contributed  4^^  and  the  U.  S.  A.  ^2%  while  Qer* 
man  books  were  practically  nil.  The  figures  in  reeent  years  ara 
fltiown  below  (la  ¥1,^0):— 


Sngfawd 1&6 

U.  S.  A 81 

Germany ISB 

BYance   11 

Total  including  others . .  497 


'  mi 

1914 

«15 

1.258 

570 

1,870 

498 

1,368 

78 

284 

1.884 

4,459 

Publishers'   Crazy   Activity    in    1927 

The  publication  of  collected  'works  by  aubacription  in  cheap 
f  ormi  ••one-»yen-boOk,"  was  an  outstanding  feature  in 
Japan's  publishing  community  in  1927.  The  enterprise  waa 
started  by  the  Kaizoeha,  with  ^Contemporary  Japaneaa 
Literature",  followed  in  rapid  succession  by  the  "W^orML 
Llteratare**  series  by  the  Shlnchosba,  the  "World's  Great 
•Thought''  aeries  by  the  Biiunjuaba.  the  "Popular  Literature'*  by 
the  Heibonsha,  the  "World's  Dramatic  Works"  by  the  KindtLlshiv 
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the  ''Modem  Plays"  by  the  Dal-ichl  Shobo  )and  bo  on.  The  two 
first  named  series  have  secured  800,000  and  400,000  subscribers 
respectively.  A  translator  of  "Les  Miserables"  included  in  the 
"World  Literatil^' .sMes  liiJd^|t«L.Eq^e*i^b6k»tted  the  royalty 
of  over  flOO,O0b.  ^Me-aoWUly^  Jlc*  tM  ^j^Mr  enterprise  has 
affected  seriously  other  publication  business,  especially  periodicals 
which  are  relatively  mp^  costly  than  the  collection  books.  The 
result  is  that  mH  -a  ieir  iiifeigazinfes  ^avo  "OeaESed  to  appear,  while 
those  that  are  kept  up  have  seen  their  circulation  fall  by  20  to 
60ji. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 


MODERN  LITERATURE         . 

VANISHING   YEDO   LITERATURE  AND   THE  DAWN 
OF  MEIJI  LITERATURE    (1868-1885) 

For  about  twenty  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  reha- 
bilitated Imperial  regime,  in  1868,  the  literature  of  Japan,  like 
other  institutions  of  native  origin,  was  submergred  in  the  huge 
social  and  political  convulsion  that  swept  over  the  country  after 
it  was  thrown  open  to  intercourse  with  Western  nations.  Both 
the  Government  and  people  were  intent  on  reconstructing  Japan 
on  the  Western  model  and  had  no  time  to  attend  to  the  cultural 
aspect  of  life.  There  was  only  the  decadent  literature  of  the 
Yedo  period  founded,  as  regards  fiction,  on  the  cramped  and 
didactic  school  of  Bakin  (1766-'48),  Kyoden  <1760-'16)  and  others 
whose  stories  invariably  bore  the  stamp  of  moral  purposes. 

The  first  sign  of  the  revived  activity  of  literature  was  seen 
in  the  appearance  of  politico-social  romances  by  young  political 
aspirants  of  the  day  who  were  denied  freedom  of  speech.  Yano 
Ryukei's  "Kelkoku  Bidan"  (Rise  of  Thebes),  in  1883,  Suehiro 
Tetcho's  "Setchu-bal"  (Plum  Tree  amidst  the  Snow)  in  '86,  and 
Shiba  Tokai-Sanshi's  "Kajln-no-kigu"  (Chance  Meeting  of  the 
Fair  and  Brave)  in  '85  may  be  mentioned.  These  effusions  were 
devoid  of  any  literary  merit,  but  as  a  sign  of  the  times  they  were 
sufficiently  significant,  for  in  the  years  prior  to  and  after  the 
Satsuma  rebellion  of  1878  Japan  was  full  of  ardent  advocates  of 
the  French  school  of  liberty  and  equality  who  clamored  for  the 
establishment  of  a  constitutional  regime. 

These  extremists  found  in  the  political  novels  of  English, 
French  and  Russian  writers  something  so  absorbing  both  in 
general  interest  and  basic  ideas,  and  so  different  from  what  they 
were  used  to  in  native  literature,  that  they  hastened  to  publish 
adapted  translations  to  fan  the  agitation  for  freedom.  It  was 
about  that  period  also  that  the  translation  of  European  novels, 
mostly  English,  such  as  the  works  of  Lord  Lytton,  Disraeli,  and 
Walter  Scott,  and  also  Dumas  appeared  In  succession  and 
enabled  the  Japanese  people  to  get  a  peep  Into  the  technique  of 
Western  fiction -writing.  Both  those  political  novels  and  trans- 
lated works  were  crude  productions  Judged  by  modem  standards, 
but  evidently  they  had  their  use  in  those  early  days  of  the  Melji 
era.  They  prepared  the  ground  for  the  growth  and  rise  of  Meijl 
literature. 

Transition   Period — ^the  "Primitives",  living  and  dead. 

For  convenience  of  treatment  the  rise  of  modern  Imagina- 
tive literature  in  Japan  may  be  divided  into  two  stages,  one 
dating  from  the  appearance  in  1885  of  a  short  treatise  by  Dr. 
Y.  Tsubouchl  entitled  "Essentials  of  Fiction-writing"  in  which 
he  boldly  denounced  the  conventional  method  of  the  old  school 
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«nd  ttroBsly  imtoted  that  novels,  ns  tA  Interpretation  of  Ufe« 
must  depict  not. what  should  be«  but  what  is.    This  earlier  stare 
may  be  oonsidered  to  extend  f^om  1886  to  about  the  close  of  •  the 
Russo-Japanese  W,ar   (1904-5),  and  the  other  to  cover  the  sub- , 
sequent  period  including:  the  terrible  World's  war. 

Those  who  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  earlier  half  may 
not  inaptly  be  called  "Primitives"  as  they  helped  to  eruide  and 
tfiye  i^ape  to  our  fiction -writing;  in  that  transition  period.  The 
place  of  honor  on  the  thinningr  roU  roes  by  reneraJ  consent, to 
I^of.  Dr.  Tsubouchi,  ■  of  Waaeda  University,  whose  treatise, 
thougrh  of  no  great  importance  as  seen  today,  was  a  death-kneU 
to  the  virtue-rewarding  and  ev|l- punishing  canon  of  the  old 
conventional  writers. 

Dr.  Tsuboubhi.  The  venerable  Nestor  of  modem  Japanese 
literature,  who,  as  a  devoted  Shakespearian  scholar,  has  trans- 
lated almost  all  t^e  dramatic  works  of  the  immortal  bard,  him- 
self wrote  at  first  some  stories  to  exemplify  the  realistic  ideas 
laid,  down  by  him.  These  are  "Shosei-katagi"  (Student  Life), 
'^Unotose  Kagami"  <A  Married  Couple)  1885-6,  "Salkun"  (Wife) 
1888,  etc.  He  has  subsequently  given  up  fiction  in  order,  as 
described  later  on,  to  devote  himself  to  drama  in  which  his 
•^amakura  trio",  i.e.  the  "Makino-KaU*'  (1897),  "Yoshitoki  no 
Saigo"  (The  I^ast  Hour  of  Yoshitpki  (1917)  an<|l  "NagoH  no 
Hoshizukiyo"  (1918),  ^nd  also  "Urashima"  (1905),  will  remain 
classical. 

Futfbatei  Shimei  (1866-07).  Dr.  Tsubouchi  found  in  him  a 
powerful  ally  in  the  new  movement.  His  "Uklgumo"  (Fleeting 
Cloud)  furnished  with  even  greater  effect  a  practical  d^mionstra- 
.  tion  of  the  theory  advanced  b^  the  Doctor,  for  Futabatei  as  a 
novelist  was  jTrankly.  recognized  by  his  master  as  his  superior. 
He  was  a  Russian  scholar  (gid  an  admirer  of  Turgenieff  and 
other  Russian  masters,  several  of  whose  works  he  translated  into 
Japanese.  The  contrast  between  Futabatei  and  the  Doctor  is 
highly  interesting,  the  former  tinged  deep  by  Russian  literature 
and  the  latter  a  staunch  admirer  of  English  writers.  Futabatei's 
last  two  novels^  "Heibon"  (Commonplace)  and  "Sono-omokage," 
("An  Adopted  Husband"  in  JS^glish  by  Mr.  B.  Mitsui),  are 
regarded  ps  masterpieces  o^  thjls  aHthor. 

Under  the  influence  of  two  writers  of  such  opposite  tendency 
there  grew  up  gradually  a  new  literature  of  Meiji.  in  which 
two  main  currents  made  their  mark,  though  both  started  from 
aesthetic  reallsin. 

Ozaki  Koyo  (1867-04).  One  was  the  art-for-art's  sake  school 
represented  by  Koyo  and  the  other  the  idealist  led  by  Koda 
Roban  (1867 -).  Koyo  organize  a  literary  club  known  as  (Senyu- 
sha  with  his  friends  Kawakaml-Bizan  (1870-08),  Yamada- 
Bimyosai  (1868-09),  Hiroteu-Ryuro  (1861-),  Izuml-Kyoka  (1873-), 
Xwaya-Sa^anaml  (1870-)^  etc.  Of  these  brother  craftsmen  Kyoka 
stands  prominent  as  a  writer ,  on  weird  subjects  while  Ryuro  is 
strong  in  drawing  the  tragic  side  of  life.  The  latter's  "Imado- 
shinju"  (Double  Suicide  at  Imado),  "Kaw^chiya"  (^ouse  p( 
^l-fame),  etc.  were  much  talked  about  at  the.  time. 

Koyo  win  long  remain  as  a  stylist  and  finished  wrfter  and 
thdugfh  his  fame  was  at  first  established  as  a  writer  dt  Miort 
gtorles.  it  rests  on  his  "Konilki  Yasha"  (Golden  She-devil),  left 
ilnflnisbed   in   1887.     It   depicts  the'  traglo  iitruMe  between  i^ 
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youtisT'lieiw  aM'  Mft  vnlnltMiil  ««^e«ihMuiCt  »  mm^T*m.^9mngttl^B^ 
It  lift»  IMMI  4rftmatis«l  Mid''aHM»*  oxtetB.  In  ma  MiffllMv  ttmnsUttanut 
Koda  Robari  was  the  forempst  rtvat  of  Kbyo  atid  he  betotig^ 
to  an  aesthetic  idealist  school  with  a  coloring  of  BudtHHstlc  and* 
philosophic  sentiment.  If  Koyo  16  feminine  In  tendenc^r  both  In 
stebjecl  and  denneatlon.  Rottan  Is  masctfllne,  typloal  enut^les 
oC  his  work'  being  ''JJ'uryu-butsii,"  "Htkoken,"  and  *t3MiJtt*ii»-tb'^' 
(Fa«roda),  wHieh  has  been  translated  into  Bnglish.  Robas  wr0t» 
two  novels' in  1*  and  the  htetortc  romance  rPaira-i»»-Biasalcftdo** 
In  '2».  They  are  by  no  means  unwortljy  of  their  autBfor,  bot- 
evldeirtly  the  taste  o«  the  reading  pubHe  had  changed,  fbr  they 
were  not  so-  warmly  received. .  Roban  has  long*  ceased  to  produce* 
literary  works  except  for  occasional  essays  on  Wstoryt  Hb-ofieW' 
occupied  a  chair- of  Llteratore.  tn  tiie  Kyotq  ImpcnSaV  UivivMsity. 

TVanslation.— The  translation  of  Ehiropean  flptfon.  formerly* 
attempted  by  amateurs  though  with  some  notable  exceiytMns, 
and  with  no  serious  meaning  as  literary  inroduetlons,  now  began 
to  draw  the  serious  attention  of  regular  men  of- letters.  IPnroiwa 
Ruiko  (18«8-1W7),  who  first  tried  his  hand  iifi  the  translation  Of 
Bngllsh  detective  stories,  made  his  name  as  a  translator  of  con- 
summate ability;  and  then  there  were  Mortta  Shllren  (d.  1907>, 
Who  generally  dealt  with  Hugo's  vrorks,  XJchida  Roan  (lSW->, 
translator  of  Dostoievsky,  Mrs.  Iwamroto  Kftshlko  bettei^  known 
by  her  pen-name  Wakamatsu  Shteuka  (d.  1902)  who  gave  us- 
Mrs.  Burnett's  'Tiittle  Lord  Fauntleroy,"  and  some  others; 

Wori  Ogai  (1860-'W),  retired*  Surgeon-Gen.  and  a  German 
scholar,  will  long  remain  in  the  history  of  Japanese  literature 
as  pioneer  in  the  introduction  of  continental,  especially  German, 
French  and  Italian,  literature.  His  first  story,  "the  Dancing  * 
Girl,"  a  story  of  love  between  a  German  woman  and  a  Japanese, 
is  still  acknowledged  as  a  literary  gem,  but  It  was  as  a  translator 
Of  Goethe,  Ibsen,  Hans  Andersen,  etc.  that  he  contributed  most 
to  the  literature  of  Japan.  His  style  bears  the  mark  of'  high 
poMsh  tempered  with  his  intimate  knowledge  of  foreign  writing. 
Ill  later  years  he  tried  his  trained  hand'  in  historical  romancer 
and  produced  "Oshio  Helhachfro"  in  1914,  "Kanzan-Jlttoku**  and* 
•*Taka8ebune"  (River  Craft)  in  'tS  ^nd  his  last  work;  more  an 
authentic  biography  than  a  romance,  the  liife  of  I^awa  Ranken,  nt 
pioneer  D«rtch  scholar  and  physfcian.  In  '20; 

Lady  Nibvelists. — ^What  specially  characterised  this  transition 
perlW  waa  the  appearance  of  novels*  by  lady  authors,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  Wakamatsu  Shlzu-ko,  Koganel  Rimiko,' 
Mfyake  Kaho  (wife  of'  Dn  Iffyalte-,  a  renowned  scholar  and 
oosayist).    Bat  the  greatest  of  all  wasHlguohl  Ichiyo. 

Hfquch?  Ichlyo  (l«TB'-9«).  Her  career  as  an  author  lasted* 
only  four  years,  but  in  this  short  period  she  wrote  over  20'  short 
stories  and  two  novels;  "Nlgorje"  and  "Takekurabe,"  her  master- 
pieces.  A  keen  observer  of  life  and  a.  writer  with  warm,  tender^ 
hea^t,  her  writing  is  permeated  with  a  certain  pathos  felt  in 
sympathy  with  poor  downtrodden  women.  Though  somewhat' 
marred 'by  conventionalism,  her  style  Id  very  graceful  and^channr 
Ing;  and  altogether  her  name  wilt  forever  remain  in  the  hlBtorj^ 
Qt  Jnnajieap  literature. 

Qomet^er  r4o^•la«r-^he  pcciod  mm  tovvml  ito  olomi  ait  inm 
VH^sevpofia  tqr  diwMstio  iHkvets,  aft  If  to  filUtlM  gfi»  o«ea«io9«* 
1)r  Al»a^  9Kff9n|MUirA-t0eath-  o^  Keyo:  and  9^t»ba|iM«  tl^  rptinmiftllli 
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Of  Bpba^  CcojBo.  Vik^  M<|  of  Af^Uon»  and  by  the.  early  eilliaaitieti  oC 
UiosQ  younsei;.  a^t]^l^^  wbQ  trie^d  tMLr  UaiidB  at  treating;  aoc^a^ 
pha^e  o£  UXe. 

Tokutemi  Rolw  (1M8-14£7).  AmoBgr  the  wriCiera  oC  wiNdui  of 
fbte  sentinMnUil  •ehoottlM'lliwttorte'mantioaeil  is  Tokvtoiul  Roka 
fvihMe  "Hototofflea"  (a90Q>),  or  ''Natniko"  In.  the  Bnirlieh  transla* 
tion,  his  first  novel,  was  the  best  seller  of  the  day.  beiner  weO 
adapted  to  the  simple  taste  of  housewlTea  and  school  skirls.  It  fs 
based;  on  a  real  pathetic  story  o£  a  betrothed  girl  dying  o€  a 
broken  heart  aXter  being  disowned  by  her  future  mother-in-law 
as  tainted  with  consumption.  Roka  Is  believed  to  be  a  socialist 
by  conviction  and  an  ardent  follower  of  Tolstoy  whom  he  visited 
in  person  in  1906  at  Yasuyana  Poliana  in  course  of  his  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem  and  revisited  the  historic  village  (1S19-20)  with  his 
wife,  as  narrated  in  "From  Ja^an  to  Japan"  issued  as  a  joint 
work.  He  has  written  quite  a  number  of  books,  stories  pure  or 
partly  autobiographical,  and  collections  of  sketches  and  medita- 
tions, .all  odt  which  have  won  a  wide  vogue  for  chaste  style  and 
Glean  imagery.  As  if  to  follow  his  great  Russian  master  to  the 
letter  he  withdrew  to  Kasuya,  a  village  some  eight  miles  west 
of  Tokyo,  and  lived  a  semi -hermit  life  there.  Roka's  writing 
veveals  within  a  safe  limit  an  underlying  socialistic  ground. 

Rise  of  Naturalism 

Japan's  success  In  the  second  foreign  war,  with  Russia,  in 
t904-5  awoke  in  the^  minds  of  younger  men  of  letters  a  sharp 
craving  for  a  new  meaning  of  life  and  growing-  rspognance  to 
conventional  morality.  In  their  rebellious  mood  against  the 
accepted  canons  they  now  turned^  to  continental  anthors,  tha 
school  of  Turgeniev  and  Tolstoy,  Zola  and  Maupassant, 
B'Annunelo,  Ibsen,  Hauptmann  and  other  naturalists,  as  soureea 
of  their  Inspiration.  They  found  these  European  masters  slmi^ 
irresistible  in  the  magic  pen  they  wielded  in  bokllr  depicting  life 
as  it  exists.  In  the  eyes  of  our  young  authors  the  curtain  that 
formerly  separated  art  from  life  was  for  the  first  time  lifted  by 
their  new  masters.  They  fondly  believed  that  art  thus  acquired 
a.  real  signilloaaee^ 

This  new  school  produced  several  apt  exponents,  such  as 
Tayama  Katal  C1871),  Shimazaki  Toson  (1'872),  Tokuda  Shusel 
<T971-),  and  Kunikida  Doppo  (1871-'S),  and  Masannme  Hakucho 
(Y87f->  and  a  host  of  lesser  luminariea 

Doppo. — ^As  a  Naturalist  Doppo's  fame  has  outlived  his  pre<* 
mature  death,  and  a  collection  of  his  short  stories  still  enjoys  wide 
popularity  for  the  powerful  and  naturalistic  depiction  of  con- 
temporary nfe.  some  of  them  have  been  translated  inta  Snglish 
and  RussiMi.  A  great  admitrer  of  Wbrdswtnrth  his  stories  ara 
healthy  in  tone.  Of  the  three  ILvlng  elder  naturalists,  perhaps 
Toson  is  distinguished  from  the  other  two  as  being  least  sensual 
Iti  style  and  sentimental  in  the  pictmnes  drawn,  fior  he  is  atr  ones 
a  nwrelfst  and*  pmt.  Katal.  who  is  a  veluttilnans  wri|)es,,is  most 
fleshly,  and  one  of  his  later  productions  iavtted  the  censor's 
suppression  as  being  pre^dieial  to  publle*  morsiKtiy.  Shasei  loves 
fer  d<^pict  the  gtoomy  side  otf  life;  ao  that  sftost  ot  his  wer|cs.  sci^ 
oam£ortless  and  oppsasaive.    Ha*kuchoia, tinged  by. nihilistic  idea 

!  Ss^/aofVi  4iiM^iMr  ^  effqr^  between  ^ctlon  and  drama. 
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Meanwhile  the  public  had  groWn  tlr^d  of  the  objective,  self- 
centred  and  very  often  superficial  and  bestial  picture  of  life 
depicted  by  the  votaries  of  the  naturalistic  school,  who  on  theiir 
iMu-t  had  been  already  awakened  to  the  sense  of  fhek*  exhaustion 
and  had  to  yield  the  dominant  position  to  writers  of  different 
faiths.  Of  these  Natsum^  Soseki  and  his  school  first  claim 
notice. 

Natsume  Soseki  and  his  school  (1867-1916).— -A  pupil  of 
Lafcadio  Hearn  and  later  a  professor  of  English  Literature  at  the 
Tokyo  Imperial  University  it  was  as  late  as  1906  that  he  first 
attempted  fiction  In  "I  am  a  Cat".  His  motif  was  naturally 
placed  on  a  higrher  level  than  the  "direct  action"  principle  of 
the  Naturalists.  His  first  work  is  characteristic,  It  beingr  a  calm 
domestic  observation  from  the  household  pet's  point  of  view, 
much  as  Riki  was  accustomed  to  sit  in  judjgrment  on  Anatole 
France's  amiable  M.  Bergeret.  Natsume  and  the  younger  writers 
who  rallied  around  him  are  therefore  classed  under  the  title  of 
"School  of  Sanity  and  Culture."  Irony,  humor,  and  power  of 
psychological  analysis  characterized  his  works  which  are  also 
rich  in  background  made  up  of  wide  knowledge,  profound  learn- 
ing, and  mature  observation.  His  style,  classically  correct,  is 
graceful  and  subtle,  though  lapsing  into  tediousness  at  times. 
The  "Botchan,"  the  "Higan-sugi-^ade,"  the  "Sanshiro,"  and  the 
"Mei-an"  unfinished,  are  his  representative  works.  He  has  also 
written  sketches. 

Soseki  had  followers,  as  may  be  expected,  among  university 
graduates  and  others  of  similar  extraction,  so  that  they  are  also 
called  academic  writers.  Of  these  three  names  stand  out  pro- 
minent, Le.  Kikuchi-iCan  (1889-),  Kume-Masao  (1891-),  and 
Akutagawa-Ryunosuke  (1892-1927).  The  suicide  of  the  last  in 
July  '27  by  taking  drugs  startled  not  only  the  literary  circles  but 
general  public,  for  he  was  still  so  young,  was  reputed  as  a 
successful  writer  of  wid«  popularity.  He  had  been  complaining 
of  nervous  debility  for  some  years,  and  it  is  believed  that  he  had 
become  weary  of  life.  He  had  left  his  fareweU  letter  to  one  of 
his  friends,  and  it  reads  like  a  perfectly  sane  writing. 

School  of  Sanity  and  Culture. — This  is  identified  with  a 
group  of  young  graduates  of  the  Imperial  Universities  and  their 
friends  and  guided  by  the  above  trip.  Kikuchi  is  equally  cele- 
brated as  a  critic,  dramatist,  and  novelist,  and  one  of  the  few 
living  authors  whose  works  are  eagerly  sought  after  by  publish- 
ers. In  his  two  latter  capacities  he  skilfully  seizes  upon  or 
creates  out  of  ordinary  materials  a  psychological  point  that 
touches  the  human,  chord  in  the  minds  of  his  readers  and  sets 
it  vibrating. 

Among  his  dramas  and  stories  may  be  mentioned  the 
Tadanao-kyo  Gyojokl  (Life  of  Lord  Tada-nao),  '18,  the  "Tojuro- 
fto-koi"  (Love  of  Tojuro),  '19,  and  the  "Onshu-no-Kanatani",  '19, 
which  last  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Prof.  K.  Ando 
under  the  title  of  •*The  Serene  Realm  beyond  the  Passions."  Mr. 
Glen  Shslw,  an  Bnglish  Professor  at  Osaka,  has  also  translated 
the  Love  of  Tojuro  and  two  others,  and  interesting  to 
say  Kikuchl's  dramas  in  the  English  version  has  been  honored 
with  a  highly  appreciative  remark  in.  the  Morning  Post,  Lrf>n4on. 

Kume  Masao  is  a  sentimentalist  and  a  gifted  and  many-sided 
writer,  a  dramatist,  a  novelist,  and  A  critic,  but'  has  lately  takM 
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to  writinfiT  poDular  tales.  "Hotaniiructt,'^  1916,  Is  a  Ioy^  Bt&ty 
believed  to  be  autobio^aphical,  and  there  are  also  '^ejkia*slii*' 
(Juffcrler)  '16,  "Shlnju  Gojltsudai^"  (Me;nory  of  a  Double  Suicide), 
*17,  and  "Ryoyu  Akuyu"  (Good  Friends  and  Bad),  '18«  His  worlw 
^xe  much  in  demand  anions  publishers. 

The  Later  Half  Period 

Apart  from  the  pronounced  eosmopolttan  and  socialistic 
feature  which  the  World's  war  has  Imparted  to  Japanese  thouirht 
and  literature,  in  common  to  those  of  other  countries,  th^re  Is 
nothing  specially  marked  to  distlnsruish'  the  earlier  half  from  the 
other.  The  two  have  common  'Isms",  only  In  the  latter  they 
are  drawn  in  strongrer  color.  The  division  Is  arbitrary  and  oom^s 
chiefly  from  consideration  of  the  balance  of  space. 

The  advent'  of  the  reign  of  Taisho  in  1912  saw  the 
Naturalists  thrown  into  the  shade  by  younger  writers  who 
rebelled  against  the  sordid  depiction  carried  to  fulsome  excess  by 
Rata)  and  Shusel  and  thehr  younger  imitators.  Some  of  these 
rebels  aimed  at  a  humanitarian  view  of  life,  others  Idealistic 
tnterpretatfon  as  inspired  by  Tolstoy,  while  still  others  were 
grouped  as  the  **Art*f or- art's  sake"  coterie.  Of  course  this 
division  is  by  no  means  clearly  drawn,  for  very  often  the  so-called 
humanitarians  are  found  shading  ofF  into  idealists,  and  so  on.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  permeation  by  Tolstoyism  of  the 
realm  of  thought  and  letters  of  Japan  almost  coincided  with  tha 
outbreak  of  the  World's  war. 


Humanita 


There  are  grouped  under  this  head  several  authors  called  the 
"Shirakaba"  (White  Birch)  coterie  from  the  title  of  their  literary 
organ,  prominent  figures  amo^g  them  being  the  late  Arishima- 
Takeo  (1878-1923),  his. two  brothers  Arishima-Ikuma  (1882-)  and 
8atona-Ton  (1887-),  Shlga-i^aoya.  (1883-),  Mushakoji-^aneatsu! 
(1896-),  and  a  host  of  minor  writers, 

-  Arishima  Ikunrva  works  in  a <  wider  field  thaoi,  most  of  his. 
contemporaries,  for  he  is  at  once  a  .'painter  and  novelist,  having 
studied  painting  at  Paris  and  Rome  after  he  was  graduated  from 
the  Government  Foreigm  I^anguage  SchooL  Perhaps  he  is  better 
iRiown  in  the  former  capacity.        ♦ 

Satomt  Ton  surpasses  hfs  t%vo  elder  brothers,  Arishima  Ikuma 
and  late  A.  Takeo,  as  a  novelist  and  playwright.  In  respect  of 
versatilHy  of  style  and  talent  of  turning  every  day  occurrences 
mto  a  good  story  he  has  few  equals. 

Shiga  Naoya  is  the  most  .pronounced  humanitarian  and  also, 
a  strict  moralist.  He  is  a  very  spare  user  of.  words  and  his 
writjUig  is  marked  by  clear-cut  style  besides  being  original  both 
Im  conce|;4ion  and  treatment.,,  Hii^  works  are  admitted  by  hif 
brother  craftsmen  as  bearing  comparison  with  the  best  of 
Tche^of  ai^d  Maupcussapt. 

Mushakojl  '  Sane-atsu,  bom  of  a  noble  family,^  is  ai| 
oUt-^JEMidi^out  Totetoyan  and  iias  retired  with  several  of  his  frienda 
to  a  eeohided  comer  in  KyucOiu  to  aot  up  to- the  ideal  life,  taught 
l^y  their  RuoeiaB  master.    He  lacks  systemjuid  aeasoji^. thongbl^ 
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hM^  tiiiB  iM\  C0ni»6nflHted'  tec^borUs  wans  MiittaiMit  •f  lov^.    91^ 

There  Is  a*w  a  grodp' of  writers  who  are  ^nerally  separated, 
ft^fR  the  HumaiHtftriaiM'  on  account  of  their  ideaHsm  dtfTerAit 
In  aim  and  complexion.  MHishttkoji-HSaneatsti  mentioned'  before 
is  of  the  Tolstoy  an  Utopia  and  Shisra-Naoya  and  Satoml- Ton- 
are  writers  of  fame  wba^areta^aoeiated  wHh  Mushakoji. 

Among  idealists  of  the  opposite  school  to  the  Tolstoyists  are 
f otundi  two  on  thgee^ m liltoi Wfwfao> rank:  faiffh»  -viz.,  Taniaakl-Jtdi-lehlro- 
(18M.->  and  Nasal-KMCu  (ia7»).  The  fbcmeR  is  brtieved  to  be 
Blcher  in  imaffiriAition  and:  histaer  in'  atsrie,  somethiner  like  m 
mixture  of  De  Quincy  andr  Bdvar  Allan  Poe.  His  vensaMlity  and 
IK>wer 'ar&.shownr  both  in  bIS'  ftctiotn  aadr  dmnaa.  He'  ibrfond  oCT 
writlniT  ot  stttaidsm^.  senesrtiDnalism  and  sex-  perrerslMi. 

Nagai  Kafti  (4679*-)  Is  a  hedonist  of  established  reputatloir. 
He*  himiBelf  says  that  be  nveans  to  depict  the  story  of  br  pleasure- 
seeker  whiMn  his-  susreundinflrs  compel-  to  enter  a  life  of  reeiffnfl^ 
tlon  and'  aequieseenoe^  His  hedonism  staaids-  oii£  in  boUt  i«Uef  in- 
hi»  *'Reieho"  (Sneer),  a  ssAire  of  the  Japanese;  soolety  of  the  dayi 
The  "Stories  about  Amepioa"  and  the  "Stories  about  Fratioe'' 
aite  reminlsoences  of'  his  sojourn  abroad-.  His  volu^tuoua  styler 
itf'Well  Qualified  for  describing!  love  soenes  helgrbteaed  br  tli» 
giaittar  of  town  Ufe. 

An  author  of  an  entirely  different  stamp  and-  future  promise 
11^  Sato  Haruo  (1892t-)-  who  by  an  exquisite  fancy  and  dreamy 
ftiterpretatlon  of  life  with  the  style  characteristic  of  him  ha* 
forced  himself  into  public  recogmition.  He  has  lately  turned  ttf' 
Chinese  literature  to  supply  him  with  hints  and  materials. 

The   World's   War   and   After 

The  dose  of  tho  WorWs  war  has  been  followed  al80^in•  Jm»n 
By  general  awakening  to  the  problem  of  social  reconstmetloir 
ttnd'  especially  elevation  of  the  laboring  dtwises.  Thouerh  still 
exlstinsr  only  as  an  ominous  undercmrent,  the  agritation  has  two** 
foundly  affected  the  trend  of  thought  In  general  and  the  ton*  of 
ttterdture  In^  partlctdaii  NovalisU*  dmtaatistr  and  Qri*i«s»  dftaw- 
hm  their  inspiratSoB  from  Busman  socialists  and  Mtegdan  can* 
nnmists  l»Te  grewn  in  number;  A  sign  of  the  Um»S'  i»  st«il4iedr 
by  the  appearance  in  1»24.  of  the  ''Bongni  Sensen^  (La  Frontoir 
as  an  organ  of  a  group  of  rising,  wxlteos;.  oadlihy  thAnifleivflfl 
"Proletarians".  They  find  themselvee  confronted  by  a  rival 
Qoterie  known  as  "Bourgeoisists"  wXth.  their  orsan  "Bunger* 
(Arts.  Ar  Crafts).  The  two.  ftre  equally  disaatiafled  with  tha 
"existing  order  in  the  realmr  of  letters."  but  there  they  part 
company,  the  Proletarians  aiming  at  as  their  ultimate  goal  the 
deati^nctton  of  class  discrimination  while-  the  Bourgeolsists  aspire 
to  seek  a  new  meaning  of  lifb.  The  Plroletarians  have  as  thtelr 
fellow  idealists  several  writers  of  established"  fume;  l.-e.  Ttoka 
Tokutomi,  Mlmei  Ogawa,  Tbyiohflco  ICagawa  an*  some-  others;  eSf 
individual  men  of  letters  with  sodaWstic  leaning,  but  as  a  schod 
they  are  still  insignificant,  and  come  fftr  bel6w-  their-  rfrtA»  lA 
pfBihlPtf  esteem.  IMgHWai  sprang-  iJito  jbone*  iv  191»  W  bls^  firrt 
work.  «*ShiMrF>w««4BDet^'^  (*<B6fove^  Dawn^  toth0anrgIliBh)V6nBi€Ah 
ffetl^wed  by  twoiothem  sM  otwhlohi  have- had  ianassnlwipiipaiasilir 
Aetho'tittMi    TItepf  sra^ai  panMUUd  j9ecos«»Jot:.s 
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tmi  vWantinopiwki  hi^Wntr  tbe  xHWh  and  tev^-  nor  elB^i.to  ilkn^ 
and  dranuvtli^  altfUAtlof^  The  worM  wer-^  writtien,  1^  |9:  UQU«v«d«( 
not  iMirtloi4|ar^y  to  9i¥«  relief  tp^  hi»  llteitaiT  onrri^K  iMit  oliietly 
to  ipUn  tuna«  to  condMQ^  hi^  wpKk  ot  cJiarUy*  Wli«tiier  t^e^  wpf^M^ 
will  survive  remains  to  l^e  S0en4 

Aft«r  All;  desi^te  the  loud  olamovioff  oftdie  ProlefeaHaxis  and) 
tlieir  rlva2«i  heth  •equally  immature,  tiboae  elder  writevsi  whoi  haiwi 
won  public  r««o8rni^on  as  Naturalists,  lidasAtsts,  or  i  votaries  ofi 
SsAity  and  Culture  still,  dominate  tlie  world  of  flo^ioii  and  wilt, 
not  be. easily  dislodged  trom  their  entrenohed  position.  Tosoii> 
Shimazaki,  Katai  Tayamia  aad  Shu^^l  Tokuda,  among  pioaser. 
Naturalists,  the  trio  of  the  Culture  school  and  others  of  equal 
tanawn  are  aJU  welcome  in  the  columns  of  thC'  best- paying, 
periodicals,  Among  the  works  that  appeared  in  1924  Shima«aki's> 
"Three  People*'  and  Haruo  Sato's  "The  Traveller'*  were  accorded, 
tftuB  place  of  honor  as  the  two  best  novels  of  the  y^ar. 

DRAMA 

The  origin  of  the  classical  drama  of  Japan  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  tei^ta  of  the  lyric  music  for  puppet-plays  written,  hv  Hon- 
saemon  Cblkamatsu  (1660-1714),  Izumo  Takeda  (1693-1757)  and 
several  others-  who  flourished  in  the  Osaka-Kyoto  districts  in. 
the  17th-18th  centuries,  the  home  of  the  puppet-plays,  even, 
to-day.  The  marionette  performances,  It  should  be  noted*  are 
stUI  popular  among  lovers  of  a  special  lyric  music  known  as 
tfidayu  and  those  who  appreciate  and  study  posture -dancing. 

The  ''kabifki'^  is  a.  hybrid  between  the  "No"  play  that,  was 
brought  to  high  perfection  in  the  Ashikaga  period  (1336-1573>,, 
the  sacred  dance  and  the  vulgarized  folk  dance.  In  time,, 
aspeciall}^  in  the  Tokugawa  period,  it  completely  threw  into  the 
shade  the  stiff  though  reilned  "No"  play.  The  name  of  Mokuaml 
iCawataJsa  (181(r-lB93X  will  foreveo-  remain  on  the  pages  of.  tha 
history  of  Japanese  drama  as  the  last  ornament  of  the  Augustan 
ora  of  Tokugawa.     (Vida  Chap.  Amusements,  Ed.  J»T.B.) 

Madam  -Devalopman# 

As  \J0L  the  cas^  of  modem  fiction  Dr.  Tsubouchi  started  the 
movement,  that  has  led  to  tha  modernization  of  Japanese  drama^ 
aot  only  by  writing  himself  a  number  of  playa^  moat  of.  which 
lyjAve  become  household,  words,  but  by  establishing  a  special 
dramatic  society  for  giving  training  to  a  new  school  of  actbrs. 
"^Ikrhen  he  found  that  th^  cause  was  safe  in  tha  hands  oi  his 
pupils  and  followers,  his  fertile  brain  began  diverting  itself  iU, 
minor  dramatic  exhibitions  as  children's  plays,  open  air  perform- 
ances, piftireants,  etc.-  Ono  of  his  pl«ys,  "Th©^  H*^mlt"^  has  been 
translated  into  Preiieh'. 

Dr.  Tsubouchi  found  in  the  late  Surgeon-Gen.  Dr.  Ogttl  Mbrt 
a  Gollabocator  aa  enthuaiastlc.  as  hinuBelf  in  promoting  thjet 
develoi^ment  of  modera  drama,  the  Surgeon -Geiji.  chliefljr  confining 
hia  efforts  to  the  Introduction  of  modiem  European  dirama,  alf 
th/&  works  oC  Ibs^n^  SKrindherg,.  p:auptman^  M^terllncH*  Shaw 
and^Xi^njaMazia. 

¥aiin«|tf  DrMMrtials  «»d  batar  9lt%Nit»oiii»r-Wil4h.  t^  alassiaaJl 
dttnnaL  bnaiajM:  t»  anchi  nmUtre  i  iiei^BaaiHmi  im  aottaA  /te^tilMTv  ififm 
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ana  80  deeply  rooted  In  the  public  Udste,  modem  ploywrlg^hte  did 
not  dare  at  first  to  advance  off  the  beaten  path  trodden  by  the 
old  masters.  Almost  all  the  well -received  pfays  by  modem 
authors  ard  therefore  modelled  on  the ,  traditional  pattern  and 
reluctantly  include  chorus  and  lyric'  interlude,  as  witness  sdch 
often-staged  plays  as  *'KoJo-no*-rakugetsii"  <PaIl  of  Toydtomi) 
by  Dr.  Tsubouchi,  "Liord  Tadanao  and  Onshu-no-kanata'* 
(Revengre  DisiUttsioned)  by  KTan  Kikuchl,  'The  Warrtor 
Sakasakt  Dewa"  by  Mr.  Yuzo  Yamamoto  and  some  others.  The 
fact  is  that  the  great  theatres  tn  Tokyo  and  Osaka  still  shut  thefr 
door  to  the  new  plays,  and  only  admit  them  now  and  then  as  a 
sort  of  diversion,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  actors  of  the* 
classic  school  are  too  conscious  of  the  fascinating  power  they 
still  exercise  over  the  minds  of  both  Intellectual  and  common 
classes  with  their  consummate  rendering:  and  exquisite  posture- 
dancinff  that  they  are  not  to  be  easily  persuaded  to  try  their  skill 
on  new  plays. 

Modem  plays,  however,  are  far  more  appreciated  by  news- 
papers and  periodicals.  Literary  magazines  that  formerly  looked 
askance  at  productions  of  the  modem  playwrights  have  lately 
begun  to  open  their  columns  to  them  equally  as  to  novels.  The 
two  are  now  treated  on  an  entirely  equal  basis.  One  thing  that 
is  noted  with  Japanese  plays,  as  distinguished  from  those  in 
the  West,  is  that  in  Japan  new  works  are  first  printed  and 
transferred  to  the  stage  only  after  they  have  passed  the  examina- 
tion of  the  critics.  The  order  is  quite  the  reverse  to  that  ohtalnlng 
in  Europe  and  America. 

Among  the  playwrights  who  have  followed  In  the  wake  of. 
the  two  venerable  pioneers  are  first  Shoyo  Matsul  (1870 -)  who 
has  won  wide  popularity  ap  an  introducer  of  foreign  dramas 
and  also  as  author  of  several  orig;lnal  plays  well  adapted  to  show 
to  advantage  the  individual  strenigth  of  the  living  actors  of  note, 
tlie  author  being  well  versed  in  stagecraft.  Some  of  his  most 
Successful  pieces  are  'llideyoshi  and  Yodoglmi",  •'Yodoglml  and 
Mltsunari**,  both  historical,  and  the  "Bando  Musha"  (Bando 
Warriors),  all  three  being  comedies  of  no  small  merit. 

Kido  Okamoto  (18f2-)  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  versatile 
dramatists  of  the  day,  and  aided  by  his  consummate  knowledge 
of  stagecraft,  has  turned  out  plays  cleverly  woven  out  of  old 
familiar  stories,  such  as  "Onoye  Itahachl",  **0&urusu  Chbbel", 
**A  Tale  of  ShuzenJJ",  "Doubly  Suicide  at  Mlnowa".  They  are 
of  the  melodramatic  type  and  interlaced  by  lyrical  music  as  In 
the  classical  drama.  He  has  also  written  Soclaliatlc  plays  for 
actors  of  the  ''New  School",  some  of  these  being  "My  Home**; 
"After  the  Ba:ttle**,  and  "the  Classes". 

Klchizo  Nakamura  (1877 -)  perhaps  stands  foremost  as  a 
playwright  of  socialistic  tinge.  A  graduate  of  Waseda  who 
Studied  further  at  Princeton  and  Columbia,  the  very  fact  that 
he  severed  connection  with  the  "Art  Society"  founded  by  Dr. 
Tswbouchi,  his  master,  and  set  up  with  the  late  Sumako  Matsul, 
a  star  actress  of  the.  modern  school,  and  the  late  Hogetsu 
Shlmamura  (1867-'i8),  her  lover,  illustrates  his  restleds  mentality, 
and  that  he  is  impatient  of  the  established  order  of  things.  All 
his  well-known  plays,  such  as  "The  Razor",  "Bread",  ^•Ttie  Bomb", 
etc.  are^  strongly  liA«d  ^Ith  -Boetalistlte  eolbrtnr.  -  Hto  be/o  it 
fhvtirlably  a  soelaUBt  of  strong  will  bitterly  attaoklns  social  evils 
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and  clamoringr  for  social  reconstruction.     The  "Razor"  has  been 
Included  in  "Three  Modern  Japanese  Plays"  published  in  America. 

Kaoru  Osanai  (183^0,  or^%ot.Jhe  co-fouQders  of  "The  Free 
Theatre"  with  SSi41agJiIchikaWa;dbtabllSb^  in  Tokyo  in  1918 
and  next  that  bf  tlie  l.lttle*^Ti^kiii  Thl»atfe  dpened  in  1914  in 
Tokyo  by  a  group  of  actors  and  writers,  is  a  talented  plasrwright 
with  university  education.  4-^  earnest  dramatic  reformer  both 
as  regards  play  aiSd'  acting/'  he  has  contributed  much  to  the 
progress  of  Japanese  drama  by  original  writing  and  translation 
of  foreign  drama.  < .  H\&  ^deli^a^y  .  and  Ingenuity  in  treatment 
reminds  one  of  Granville  Barker.  "The  First  World",  "Yosaburo" 
and  "The  Son"  are  characteristic  works. 

Tuao-  Tamamoto  (IS&T-^)  is;  a  graduate  of  the  College  of 
German  Literature  of  the  Tokyo  Imp.  University;  his  strength 
lies  In  depictings  contemporary  life,  in  realistic  style  with  skilled 
paychQlogieal  repjresentation  of  his  characters.  He  is  best  known 
by  "The  Crown  of  Life",  "Prof.  Tsumura",  "The  Mother",  "The 
Illness  o<  a  Maid",  all  based  upon  hi»  social  and  psychological 
study* 

Ma«ao  Kume  <189<l-y  is  another  Tokyo  Imp.  University 
graduate^  from  the  English  literature  school,  who  has  risen  to 
prominence  both  as  novelist  and  dramatist.  His  most  popular 
plays  are  "The  Double  Suicide  at  Abukuma",  "Miura  Spinning 
Mill",  "The  Origin  of  the  Jizokyo",  etc.  These  depict  In  his 
characteristic  elegpant  style  the  working  of  the  bright  side  of 
Japanese  mentality, 

Hyakuzo  Kurata  (1891 -)  stands  apart  from  others  with  hip 
Buddhistic  interpretation  of  life  as  flavored  by  Oriental  morality 
and  ideas.  His  first  success  was  "The  Buddhist  Priest  and  his 
Disciples"  and  the  next  best  is  "Shunkan,"  an  ill-fated  exile  of 
the  12th  century.    The  latter  has  been  translated  into  English. 

Other  playwrights  of  equal  repute  are  Kan  Kikuchi,  Sane- 
atsu  Mushakoii*  Jun-; Ichiro  Tanizaki,  UJaku  Akita  (1883-),  Seika 
Aitayama  (1878-). 

One  thing  that  is  significant  of  the  progress  of  Japanese 
4rama  rteently  has  been  the  recognition' by  theatre  managers  of 
avthors'  rights  over  the  acting  of  their  plays  on  the  stage. 
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CMAJ'tm  X¥iB 

.ABXS  AND  CRAFfid 

iWTROPUtfTOftY  llfeWAUK* 

In  his  "Dal  Nippon  Bljutsushl**  (History  6t  JapaneM  Art, 
pub.  Il0la>;  Mr<  I^^sMn  Kuroda,  a  w^H-^mown  MftMTiati  anfl  crlUc 
of  art,  eiMMhertrtM  fi»B  f iwrtliimuuim  titmemtitafKMMm  of  J^^NUMM 
«at  as  0l8tlniruteh«id  froiti  the  OccldMVtAl.  1«.  a?  'Y^figMirtMtt  ftft 
«iatur6  as  eontraikted  *wnh  €lk«  mlneml,  <2>  NtttunOlsUe  »  a«alnit 
liuman.  (S)  MeiUstlc  ae  against  reaXlBtlc;  <4>  dj^ibolte  a«  mcraliiBt 
th^rfvldtianfltlc,  Mid>  ^>  lEMMditttti^  ks  ai^alittt  vUlitartaA. 

(1)  Vegetable: — The  Veiretable  natvra  of  Japanese  tuft  Is 
toioSt  pi^otiounoed '  to  archftectare  and  next  In  iiiHi!|p>iiiL  and 
^xi^ains  why  gfaee.  dell€&oy  and  stmplldlty  are  featUMB  ntf 
7apane6e  prmdnotlons  In  theee  fMu^tlcular  fields. 

(2)  Naturaiirtjc: — The  fact  that  the  Oriental  art,  Chinese 
and  Japanese,  Is  rich  In  landscape,  birds,  'Aowe^s*  and  other 
natural  objects,  and  is  poor  In  portraits  denionstrates  how 
widely  the  two  arts  are  separated  in  motif  from  that  of  the 
Occident.  » 

(3)  IdeaUstIc: — In  treating  natural  Objects  Japah^e  *a^!sts 
do  not  care  much  to  .represent  them  as  they  are,  but  rather  try 
to  depict  them  as  they  shouM  be.  Their  method  Is  ideatitftlc  and 
Imaginative.  They  lay  greater  hnportanc©  on  the  iiature  «f 
lines  and  regaird  perspective  or  light  alid  liloade 'as  secondary. 

C4)  SynVboHc: — ^tdeaUstic  treatment  naturalJy  results  in 
symbolic  and  conventional  representation  as  diiKlnguished  frofttk 
the  individoaltsttc.  This  explains  wliy  JaiiaiKs^e  plottirea^  'land- 
scapes, for  instance,  bear  a  tamtty  UksneaiB  wiiethfr  ^vamnW 
masters  af  the  Yaouuto^ye,  Boiyltiam  Chinese  at*  MaiuyK— a 
schools.  The  absence  of  individual  peculiarity  is  especially 
marked  in  Buddhist  images  which  are  all  modelled  on  conven- 
tional patterns. 

(5)  Decorative: — The  flowers  and  birds  drawn  by  Korin  and 
his  followers  are  remarkable  specimens  of  the  wonderful  develop* 
ment  of  Japanese  art  in  decorative  effect  at  the  expense  of  the 
utilitarian  side.  A  fine  pagoda  standing  in  temple  ground  supplies 
another  significant  example,  for  It  is  nothing  more  than  a 
fantastic  development  of  the  stupa  that  even  now  marks  a 
burial  mound. 


THE    PERIOD   OF    MEIJI    (1868-1912)    A   AFTER 

1.     TRANSITION  PERIOD  TILL.  1882 

In  all  other  periods  transition  from  one  to  the  other  pro* 
ceeded  by  gradual  steps  with  an  intermediate  stage  spanning  the 
two,  but  in  the  case  of  Meiji  period  the  change  was  so  sudden 
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^islui'  tno  ODiitieoCtngr  Hflik  <t>«twe«ti  ^  It  and '  its  Vt69emmtft,  Bvcfli 
tft  ^th»  tnwiUed  ^asns  j^  the 'totftcvAiir  Toku^nwA  ffOvemniMit  thfe 
t»adMl«attl  owMiiA  4tf  jurt  ^ait  kiatft  oommabcMI '  mme  ^tetattrea  oC 
u»<imct»  bfit-iwllh  ttMrttoNDliiadon  of  the  BeKXUiston  paikiey  ihtty  mwio 
1/ktomhi'  miB  titter  coiitliriliiMi  In  tiMiMqti^iioe  of  t&e  ititroOactloh 
^f  the  •«Mtlvely  «dtfr«ireiit  mrfit»m  of  OooMentan  wt.  Their  arleto^ 
•«<»tfUe  9>atvoii8  STone  fldl  «t  dace  ana  the  people  entitt^Ti  with  a 
•^nwB'AR-  'anarttainj^  fCt  'Wcrstem  origitt,  our  artists  and  artitfans 
-wove  «t  alDMs  how  to  kdiliist  thamselvtts  to  the  new  surronndlnirs. 

The  a^re  of  chaos  followed  and  lasted  till  about  1S82.    It  was 

^t  that  time  that  Kano  Hoerai  (d.  1888),  one  of  the  greatest  pain- 
ters of  modem  Japan,  accepted  with  something  lilce  srratitude 
.the  oH^er  by  a  certain  appreciative  foreign  connoisseur  to  -hire 

Ixim  at  a  monthly  allowance  of  yen  20»  and  that  his  equally 
famous  brother  painter,  Hashimoto  Qaho   (d.  19083,  had  to  eke 

out  an  existence  as  a  petty  draughtsman  in  the  Admiralty. 
Painters  of  Kyoto  were  not  much  -better  off,  for  they  had  to  work 
hard   for  bare   eidstence   as   humble   designers   of   patterns   for 

HflTyed  sffltt. 

Master  sculptors,  chisellers  and  others  were  overtaken  by  a 
similar  turn  of  fortune,  for  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  now  dazzled 
'by  the  material  prosperity  of  the  West  and  blindly  intent  on 
4ntroducing  it,  objects  of  art  by  native  master  craftsmen. were  nio 
.longer  of  value.  And  these  objects  were  literally  thrown  on  the 
Tiharket  by  ruined  samurai  who  lost  all  the  amortized  bonds  they 
had  got  in  lieu  of  their  hereditary  feudal  pensions  in  trade  and 
other  novel  ventures  for  which  they  were  entirely  unqualified. 
No  wonder  that  in  those  vandalistic  days  ^nany  a  costly  gold 
'laeqnered  work  of  exquisite  workmanship  suffered  demolition 
-merely  to -get  the  gold  dnst.-a-nd  the  oM  brocade  mounting  of 
^kaliemoiio  'was  nsrthtessly  detached  from  the  masterty  pictures 
oind  burned  to  get  the  gold  used  in  the  gold  threads.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  "koto"  were  cut  up  to  get  the  well-polished  paulow- 
-nla  for  making  braziers.   ' 


'    ^.     PEWOD  CJP  KESaCT^FON— Jfi^m  d.  T8g2  to  c:  1W6. 

Fortunately  a  reaction  wa^  soon  to  set  in  to  arrest  this  blind 

movement  hurrying  toward  vandalism  and  folly.  The  warning 
-voice   came  from   outside.     The   favorable  reception   which   the 

iTapanese  j)icture  enjoyed  at  the  Vienna  World's  Fair  was  a 
'surprise  arflke  to  the  Government  and  exhibitors.    This,  howevet", 

was  not  enough  to  rouse  our  people  from  their  pernicioX^s 
Mdeltieion.  'So  infatuated  were  fhey  with  things  Oooidental  that, 
-while  'l^ai^ng  the  native  art  in  utter  neglect,  they  ha«ten«d  to 
'^^laMi^  In  f67«  the  -Fine  Alt  Ddpertnient  at  the  Oev.  Sngineerttifir 
<OMI.,   engtt^iftg   three  Ttalittn   artists  for  the  three  ootfrses  «of 

paizrtflng,  oarrihg  arid  mechanfiMil  and '  decorative  drawiag.  For 
-iBtn  tlie  care  beistowed  upon  It,  It  failed  Co  make  heallfhy  'griK>wtk; 
•ft  fMied  to  enlitrt  the  required  number  of  a^udents,  while  thofle 
''•Wh&  studied  there  rebelled  against  their  teachers.  MeanwMIe 
>the  ardent  plea  made  by  the  late  Iffr.  R  F.  Fenollosa  Owho  eame 

foTTatwrn  in  1879  as  Pr^f.  of  philosophy  at  the  Imperial  TJnlvet- 
Mti),  lyt.  Wagner  CPwf.  ef  the  University)  SIg.  Chiosonne  (Ttalirth 

eoulptor  engaged  by  the  Gov.  Printing  Bureau),  and  Mr.  Blgelew 
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(Secretary  of  the  Amierlean  Legation)  ia  favor  of  Japanese  art 
slowly  becran  to  open  tbe  eyes  of  the  authorities.  It  was  at  tbe 
Instance  of  these  foreign  conaoisseurs  that  a  sDecial  art  society 
for  study  was  formed,  and  that  it  was  afterward  expanded  as  the 
present  Japan  Fine  Art  Society.  The  Government  now  began  ti> 
perceive  the  necessity  of  carrying  out  thorough  change-  in  the 
policy,  of  art  education,  and  >  it  was  time  that  they  should.  The 
Vpshot  was  that  the  Art  Department  was  closed  in  188S,  and  two 
years  later  the  First  Picture  Exhibition  was  held  as  a  means  oT 
reviving  the  native  art  of  painting.  This  show  was  repeated  after 
the  lapse  of  another  two  years.  The  movement  was  carried 
further  and  a  fine  art  school  on  purely  native  line  was  established 
in  1889.  The  Imperial  Court  also  took  interest  in  the  revival 
movement,  appointed  a  national  treasure  investigation  committee 
in  1889  and  created  in  the  following  year  the  honorable  post  of 
art  commissioner,  appointing  to  it  a  number  of  master  painters, 
the  post  being  subsequently  thrown  open  to  artists  of  other 
classes.  Thus  at  last  began  to  dawn  the  light  of  renaissance,  as 
It  is  believed,  upon  the  benighted  field  of  Japanese  art. 

The  subsequent  period  down  to  the  present  day  of  the  Shown 
era  beginning  with  1926  may  be  subdivided  into  three  stages.  In 
the  first  ending  about  the  time  of  the  Kusso -Japanese  war 
(1904-5),  though  marked  as  before  with  Imitation  of  Western  art, 
our  artists  were  more  discriminative  and  better  able  to  appreciate 
its  spirit  and  to  care  less  for  its  form.  They  had  acquired 
sufllclent  attainment  to  undertake  foreign -style  works  with  their 
own  hands.  In  the  second  stage  their  self-confidence  further  bid 
them  to  be  more  eclectic  in  adapting  Western  style  to  Japanese 
conditions,  and  at  the  same  time  they  were  eagerly  on  the  lookout 
to  introduce  novel  movements  from  Europe  and  America. 

In  the  last  extending  to  the  present  day  the  reform  movement 
is  taking  definite  form  and  the  amorphous  condition  has  begun 
to  settle  down.    • 

Architecture 

A  decline  of  religious  architecture  on  one  hand  and  the  rise 
of  public  structures  are  a  dominant  feature  in  th^  new  period. 
Till  about  1883  most  of  the  Government  oflflces,  schools,  etc.,  built 
in  Western  style  were  undertaken  by  either  foreign  engineers  or 
architects.  These  buildings;  to  mention  some  of  them,  were  the 
former  Shlmbashl  Station  (1871),  British  Embassy  (1872),  (3er- 
man  Embassy  (1877),  General  Staflt  (1879),  Foreign  Office  (1879), 
Prince  Arisugawa's  mansion  (1882),  most  of  them  in  Renaissance- 
or  Gothic  style. 

From  the  2nd  period  works  undertaken  by  Japaneas 
.  architects  who  studied  either  at  home  or  abroad  began  to  pre- 
dominate over  those  by  foreign  experts.  In  Tokyo  the  former 
erected  16  as  against  five  by  the  others.  Of  the  16  the  main- 
buildings  of  the  College  of  Science.  Tokyo  Imp.  Univ..  by  Dr.  H. 
Yamaguchi  (1885),  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce* 
by  Dr.  Shinya  (1889),  the  Bank  of  Japan  by  Dr.  Tatsuno  (1896) 
may  be  mentioned.  Of  the  foreign  architects,  the  late  Dr.  Condor 
is  best  known.  The  Nicolal  Church  (1891)  was  buiU  by  a 
Russian;  the  Admiralty  (1894).  by  Dr.  Conder.  The  ereotlon  or 
native-style  buildings,  viz..  the  Nara  Prefectural  Oflflce  (1895)  by 
Dr.  Nagano,  the  Daikyokuden  Hall,  Kyoto,  by  Messrs.  Klko  and* 
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Uo  OSaSK  <uid  l^e  Amite  HaU.  Best  Hteivan*-!!,  Kirato  at96) 
x9Kr  be  tekeii'imi^'Sisn  o(  tlie  crowlns  revival  ot  native  art;  Cmt. 
i^  aA^ould.  b9  addeil,  a^  chair  for  it  was  flrat  eveatfld  in  the  Ina^a^ 
Unlvfraity  In.  1880,   Fr^m  about  18»7  on,  by  whioh  tima  gradnat—/ 
(row  (|ie  oofiir«a.p(  Arohitecture  o£  the  Imp.  En^rineariaffr  OoHecai 
had  numberad.  o^f  £orty»  almoat  all  ttie  important  fareicn  .atylOt 
bmUdlnsB  were   the  work  ot  our  •anebAtoots  who  had  aoiiitfpod' 
Bttfficiont  aall-oonfldeaoo  £rom  experLence  ■  aad  study.    A.  Uat  tai 
given  below:*— /Tokyo  Chamber  ot  Oommeroa  by  tha  late-  Ilr«. 
Teumagi  (In  18a»>;  the  Mitsui  Bank,  Dr.  YokocMva  itm  1M«>1 . 
the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank.  Pr.  TokimaBi  (1904);  Akasaka  Falaoa* 
the    late    Dr.    Katayama    (1907);    Communication    X^opnrtmeat^ 
Messrs.  Toshil  and  Ushida  (1909);   Imperial  Theatre,  Dr.  Yoke* 
gawa  (in  1911);  Manselbashl  0tatioi^  Dr.  Tatsuno  (1912);  Tokyo 
Central  Station,  Dr.  Tatsuno  (1914);  Kogyo  Club,  Dr.  Yokogawa 
(1920);  Meijl  Shrine,  Prof.  Dr.  C.  Ito  (1920);  Mitsukoshi  Depart- 
ment Store,  Dr.  Tbkogawa  (1921). 

The  MeUl  Shrine  is  an  interesting  structure  for  this  later 
time,  it  being  in  a  "nagare-tsukurl"  style  of  the  Heian  period^- 
or  about  one  thousand  years  ago,  and  a  strictly  wooden  Shinto 
construction  as  adapted  to  modem  requirements.  About  ten 
Shinto  or  Buddhistic  structures  have  been  designed  by  the  ^amo- 
Professor  and  others  in  various  parts  of  the  TSmpire> 

The  practice  has  lately  appeared  of  engaging  foreign,  mostly 
American,  experts  of  the  so-called  Fuller  style,  to  erect  big  piles 
in  a  comparatively  short  time,  but  it  may  be  said  that  on  the; 
whole  Japan  is  steadily  emerging  from  the  Imitation  stage  aa 
regards   the  construction  of  European  style  buildings.       These ; 
.  foreign- designed  edifices  were  seriously  damaged  in  the  earthquake 
of  Sept.  1,  1923.     Many  massive  buildings  in.  the  downtown  of. 
Tokyo  were  gutted  or  otherwise  rendered  useless  by  fLre   and 
shock  on  the  same  occasion. 

Sculpture 

This  is  relatively  the  most  backward  of  the  three  forms  of 
art  reviewed  here.  The  course  of  sculpture  established  fa  ISTt^ 
in  the  Fine  Art  Department  of  the  Gov.  Bngineering  College  by 
engaging  an  Italian  sculptor,  Sig.  Ragusa^  was  shut  in  1882  from 
lack  of  students,  but  in  18S9,  with  the  creation  of  the  propent 
Fine  Art  Academy,  the  course,  this  time  native  carving,  was 
revived,  and  to  this  the  Western  style  was  added  not  many  years 
after.  It  was  not  from  want  of  sculptors  of  merit  that  the  art 
failed  to  make  any  mark,  for  in  Profs.  ICano  Natsuo  (1827-98) 
Kagawa  Katsuhlro,  Unno  Shomin,  all  of  the  Tokyo  Art  Academy, 
Japan  has  glyptic  artists  of  no  mean  power,  but  it  was  because 
public  patronage,  with  the  decline  of  Buddhism  with  no  new 
demand  appearing  to  take'  its  place,  was  not  yet  suflloierif  to 
encooncge  its  growth.  Profb.  K.  Takeuchi  and  K.  TsJcamurs, 
originally  Buddhist  carvers,  tauglvt  wood-carving  In  the  Art 
Academy.  Of  Bagusa's  pupils  only  two,  B.  Fujita  and  U*  Okuma, 
have  attained  to  son^  renpwa* 

Metal-earving  as  :an  applied  art  soon  recovered  its  activity  in 
a  new  direetlon»  for  in  the  production  of  vases  and  other  hall* 
deooKiatiODs  the  glju^tio  artists  found  wider  Held  of  employment 
than  making  sword*deeoratlons,  as  desoribed  below  in  som«- 
detail. 
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From  th#  Srd  period  dating  from  lt04  the  AeTeloptaent 
Attained  by  our  sotHptors  hae  been  rather  striking,  eepeeiallr 
«i«oo  the  opening  of  the  Qovernment  art  exhibition  in  1907,  and 
^vre  have  now  a  pretty  large  nnmber  of  men  who  occupy  front 
rank  In  this  art.  These  are  Asakura  Fumio,  Takebatake  Taiimi. 
Kitamura  Shikai,  Oglhara  Morte,  Fujii  Ko3ru,  Hlragushl  Denchu. 
l^nfta,  Takamura  acnd  8hinkai  wbo  are  their  seniors  were  elected 
-members  of  the  Imperial  Art  Academy  organized  in  1919,  and  are 
tberefoi?e  Hectors  In  this  fields  It  may  be  rem«niced  that  the 
<cQBte«n  ef  ereettag  bronse  statues  of  iUustrleus  peredns  has  made 
Its  appearance,  but  as  works  ef  art  none  of  them  have  achieved 
«1IF  great  success. 

Paintinp 

So  far  as  the  schools  of  painting  .existing  in  the  pre^Resteca- 
tion  period  aire  concerned,  there  are  not  wanting  more  or  less 
representative  painters  who  survived  the  dark  days  following  the 
great  political  and  social  upheaval  occasioned  by  the  abolition  of 
feudalism.  For  the  Tosa  school  we  had  Kawasaki  Chitora  and 
Kawanabe  Imitate,  and  their  pupils  Kobori  Tompne  and  Murata 
TPaiiryo.  ^he  latest  ad4ition  is  Matsuoka  Eikyu  who  is  trying  to 
revive  the  Yamatoye- style. 

The  Kano  school  was  well  represented  by  Kano  Hogal  and 
Hashimoto  Gahb,  pupils  of  the  Kobiklcho  Branch  of  the  Kano 
hierarchy  that  dlct&ted  the  painting  world  in  Tokugawa  days, 
and  by  such  prominent  pupils  of  Gaho  as  Terazaki  Kogyo, 
Shimomura  Kanzan,  Hishida  Shunso,  etc.  Kogyo  and  his  brother- 
pupils,  however  bave  developed,  under  the  influence  of  European 
pjilntlng,  ne^  fe^tutes  distinct  from  the  traditional  style. 

The  Maruyama  school  had  NakaJUna  Raisho,  puc^U  of  Oxui, 
son  of  Okyo;  Kawabata  Gyokusho  who  studied  under  Raisho; 
Suzuki  Hyakunen  under  Oiilshl  ^Cbifiuen;  Suzuki  Shonen  and 
Imao  Keinen  under  Hyakunen. 

The  Shijo  schDol  was  repreMnted'  by  ttiiolkaira  Bunrin.  pupil 
cff  OkMBiara  Toyohikot  Sfaloba  Bumpo,  Kono  Bairel  and  NMsiura 
Ehfltikyo,  pupils  of  Bunrftn;  Klkuchi  Hobun,  Takauchi'  Selho* 
Uemura  Sheen,  pupils  of  Bairel. 

What  distinguishes  this  school  from  otheni  Is  that  It  counts 
atnong  contemporary'  patntens  ileveral  followers  who  by  adopting 
their  style  to  the  new  things  are  displaying  great  activity. 

The  Uklyoye  school  had  Kuniyoshi,  Yoshitpshl,  Toshikata, 
and  the  contemporary  painter  Kaburagl  Kiyokata  (pupil  of  Toahl- 
kata),  but  the  style  that  was  in  vogue,  in  the  pre -Restoration 
daj's  has  jio  longer  aoy  worthy  representsutive. 

Though  the  Korin  school  prodiwed- no '  artist  iworth  metttioB- 
Inr  after  the  death  of  KiicM,  Us  tofluence  «o«  tar  aa 
^bBoorattve  -effect  was  plainly  vfaible  tlH  onlr  aishtnt  ttae'  ^ 

The  Chinese  school  was  well  represented,  notable  workers 
being  Chokunjni,  Hirano  Gogaku,  an*  Kodama  Kwatel,  pupils  of 
Ohikuden;  Noguehl  TUkoktt,  df  Chmzan-;  Tanlgu^l  Alsan, 
Takahlsa  Algal:  NogucW  Shekel  and  Tnose  Tonel,  {whoae  •^he 
Thousand  Carps"  has  been  reproduced  in  a^  later  edftlon  of 
Bh^clopaedia  Britannlca>;  pupils'^  Hine  Tkliran;  TAkl  Kwtttel 
and  Kawamura  Ukoku,  of  Ishizakl  Yushl. 
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Buncdie  school  ItiBfl'  JUfeiltt  Kampo  «adjd»  Ktiidte  Sattke  nasal 
-rnxkH  Satake  SUko^ 

InfhMiM^  «f  Western  PalntniB 

It  ShouM  not  be  eupposed  Utiat  all  thaft  wbile  omr  pointeH 
^irt^re  eont^Ated  Viitb  the  flatt^Hnir  eonunent  oAered  by  fcnratvni 
-eiitios  and  with  merely  u^nrihg  to  the  tradlttonal  canons  dt 
tlib  native  stylec  Thin  was  far  from  tAt%  oase^.  Ther  Mtea*  tlvat 
they  should  de  solntfttbtngr' towards'  shfeikln^  ttaems^Tves  free  from 
the  trammels  of  the  conventional  rules  and  perhaps  should  bring 
their  art  more  in  touch  withrt^e  cannon  of  the  European  style 
'  began  to  take  firmer  hold  on  the  minds  of  our  painters.  So  far  as 
aspects  the  latter  point  the  idea  was  not  a  novel  one»  on  the 
contrary  even  the  great  Okyo  (d.  1795)  and  his  contemporavvr 
Coshun  are  believed,  to  have  received  some  inspiration  from  tb^ 
study  ^f  some  Putch  copper  plAtes  brought  by  Dutch  traders  tQ 
Nagasaki.  3ut  now  the  serious  attention  of  the  whole  world  o^ 
art  was  centre^  on  the  same  problem.  The  establishment  of  the 
Tokyo  Fine  Art  Academy  by  the  Governraei>t  in  18S9,  itself  a 
xnemorable  incident  in  the  history  of  Japanese  art,  simply  served 
to  foster  the  Europeanizing  inclination,  for  the  President  him-^ 
self,  the  late  Mr.  Kakuzo  Okakura  (d.  1917)  who  was  a  great 
critic  and  a  man  of  wide  parts,  and  the  two  greatest  professors 
in  paUiting,  Hogai  and  Gaho,  were  In  favor  of  the  new  movement. 
The  two  masters  themselves-  set  the  e^mple  in  essaying  experi-  • 
ments  in  the  new  direction.  Hogai's  celebrated  picture  of  the 
"Goddess  of  Mercy  Is  regarded  memorable  in  this  con- 
nection, while  Gaho  carried  the  innovatlqjia^Step  further  In  his 
fiuddhlst  image  &n<!J  the  Dragon  eichibitedm  the  4th  Domestid 
fehjbltfon  held  at  Kyoto  In  1896.  the  movement  was  of  coursd 
zealousty  taken  up  by  younger  artl^s,  ai)d  these,  carried  away  by 
excessive  ardor,  very  often  overstepped  the  proper  bounds  and 
produced  works  that  shocked  the  fastidious  taste  of  purists. 
T^he  success  of  this  movement  has  so  far  been  a  mixed  one. 
^hat  our  artfsts  haVe  begun  to  effect  greater  precision  In  their 
delineation,  as,  for  instance,  in  perspective,  may  be  recorded  td' 
the  credit  side  of  the  movement;  but  In  regard  to  that  bolder 
4^tetnpt,  t¥iat  of  brfnging  Japanese  painting  more  in  touch  with 
Accidental,  this  has  been  a  failure. 

3.     ROMANTIC  MOVEMENT,  c.  18W 

Meanwhile  the  policy  of  the  Department  of  Education  hatf 
swung  round  in  favor  of  reaction,  and  Mr.  Okakura  and  the 
progrressive  professors  had  to  resign.  This  occurred  in  1898.  The! 
secessionists.  Including  the  master-pafnter  Gaho,  for  Hbgai  was  nd 
inore,  at  once  started  the  Nippon  Bljutsii-ln  (Japan  Fine  Art 
Institute),  boldly  raising  the  banner  of  'TNTew  Japanese  painting;*' 
¥he  audacious  step  they  took  hastened  the  evolution  of  a  new 
i^le,  though  it  took  ten  years  or  so  before  the  secessfoAlsts 
succeeded  in  overcoming  the  public  prejudice  to  tfaeir  new  method 
which  was  at  first  freely  criticised  as  "nouveau."  They  inclndedf 
Mm6  of  the  feremoaf  mtddle^agea  iteAtei^^lmlnt^rs  of  the  tilri^,  as 
'S^koyama  Talkcfn,  BMmoamtaL  Kaasaa  and  Htshtds  Sfauilso,  tho 
'last  wte'waB  ttaa  mbst  original  of  nilv  dytng  pvemtltureiy  In  Itll 
nt  ttle  age  of  M.  * 
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>.  By  Ite  tlnie  tbe  Oovemnient  Art  Bzhlbltion,  r*Bmiten,'*  for 
short),  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Education  was  opene# 
in  1907  the  romantic  movement  had  90  far  grained  public 
appreciation  that  the  Ckfrenumat  'wnm  obliged  to  appoint  seYeral 
of  the  Bljutsu-ln  members  to  the  hangrlng  committee.  The  conflict 
of  views  between  the  progressive  and  conservative  elements, 
however,  continued  for  some  while  to  annoy  the  authorities  In 
the  yearly  appointment  of  the  hanging  committee,  causlnsr  the 
resUmation  of  tlio  Bijutsu^in  men  from  the  committee  and  the 
reopening  of  their  own  gallery  called  'Tnten"  for  short. 

Japanese  Painting 

It  was  an  ambitious  Idea  that  Inspired  the  secessionists  ftrom 
the  Government  Academy  of  Art  inasmuch  as  they  aimed  at 
introducing  to  Japanese  painting,  while  retaining  the  subjective 
execution  which  is  the  very  raison  d'etre  of  the  Oriental  painting, 
a  realistic  style  differing  from  the  objective  method  on  which  the- 
Occidental  art  is  based.  Driven  by  the  zeal  to  establish  a  new 
tradition  several  of  the  leading  reformers  have  visited  Europe, 
India  and  China,  for  research  and  study.  It  is  encouraging  to- 
note  that  despite  grave  obstacles  standing  in  the  way  of  these 
ardent  men,  they  have,  by  dint  of  their  concentrated  efforts,  fairly 
succeeded  in  removing  the  original  crudity  and  producing  pictures 
possessing  great  merit  by  calling  In  aid  various  devices,  such  as 
emancipation  of  subjects  and  technique,  fresh  sensation  In  form 
tind  coloring,  and  so  forth. 

The  question  will  naturally  arise,  where  is  the  time-honored 
classic  tradition?  It  is  of  course  too  hasty  to  conclude  that  it 
has  been  deserted  by  living  artists,  but  at  the  same  time  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  It  is  distinctly  under  a  cloud.  The  fact  is  it 
can  hardly  thrive  In  such  an  uncongenial  atmosphere  as  is  now 
found  in  Japan,  thoroughly  permeated  as  it  is  by  the  materialistic 
and  order -hating  spirit.  The  tradition  is  feebly  kept  up  by- 
cultured  dilettante  and  men  of  letters  who  produce  for  their 
own  delectation .  regardless  of  any  fickle  ^diange  in  public  taster 
To  all  the  others  the  reform  n^ovement  is  too  strong  to  be  resisted^ 
though  of  course  in  varying  degrees.  The  Nippon  Bijutsa 
Kyokai,  for  instance,  is  most  conservative  in  this  respect,  ajid 
is  even  inclined  to  adhere  more  closely  to  the  orthodox  style 
than  the  majority  of  those  artists  whose  works  are  acceptable  to 
the  hanging  committee  of  the  Imperial  Academy.  The  Kokuga 
Sosaku  Kyokai  (their  gallery  called  "Koku-ten"  for  short) 
organized  by  a  number  of  young  radicals  in  Kyoto  occupies  the 
other  extreme,  these  aspiring  to  reform  Japanese  painting  along 
cosmospolltan  lines  and  to  carry  it  to  the  level  of  the  modem, 
painting  in  Western  Europe.  In  other  words,  the  Koku-ten 
radicals  have  in  their  eyes  a  realistic  impressionist  attitude  as 
opposed  to  the  idealistic  realism  of  the  Bijutsu-in  school.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  of  the  three  different  groups,  that  identified 
with  the  conservative  Nippon  BUutsu  Kyokai  stands  lower  la 
public  esteem  than  the  other  two,  showing  the  trend  of  public 
tcmte. 

This  change  in  public  taste  is  of  prime  tmportanoo  for  those 
professional  workers  in  ccuivaaa  and  pigments  whose  main  aim  is 
how  best  to  live  and  not  how  to  leave  their  fame  to  posterity* 
and   who   therefore   are   willing  to   meet  the   demand  of  their 
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qnonied  patrons,  mostly,  parvenues  and  stock-birokera  with  lam 
taste  and  picture -dealers  bent  on  pandering  to  it.  It  is  consoling 
to  notice  that  amidst  such  corrupting  surroundings  there  are 
found  a  number  of  painters  sufficiently  strong  in  their  conviction 
•and  really  faithful  to  their  noble  mission  to  resist  the  tempting 
demand  and  sternly  repress  sordid  cravings.  These  are  Yoke* 
yama  Taikan,  Kikkawa  Reika,  Hashimoto  Kansetsu,  Takeucfal 
Seiho,  Hirafuku  HyaJcusui,  Matsuoka  Eikyu,  Kaburagl  Kiyokata^ 
and  a  few  others.  The  first  three  or  four  may  be  briefly  described 
to  show  the  healthy  aspect  of  Japanese  painting  of  today. 

Talkan  towers  over  all  the  member^artlsts  identified  with 
the  Inten  and  shares  with  Selho  the  enviable  fame  of  command- 
ing the  highest  price  for  his  works.  Tutored  at  first  under 
masters  oi  the  classical  Kano  school,  notably  by  Hashimoto  Oaho 
and  ICano  Hogal,  his  eclectic  researches  Into  diverse  schools,  both 
Oriental  and  Occidental,  have  resulted  in  the  present  style 
marked  by  lt9  fire  and  vigor  for  which  he  is  probably  Indebted 
to  his  original  training  in  the  Kano  school.  Among  his  fellow 
members,  for  the  Inten  follows  the  round-table  system,  there  are 
auch  well-known  painters  as  Kanzan,  Kokel  and  Tuklhiko. 

Kansetsu  retains  In  greater  degree  than  Talkan  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  Oriental  painting  In  the  broad  sense,  for 
coming  originally  from  the  Shljo  school  founded  by  Goshun,  a 
<;on temporary  of  O-kyo,  he  has  assiduously  studied  the  masters 
of  the  Southern  school  both  of  Japan  and  China.  And  true  to 
the  best  tradition  of  that  school  he  has  attained  equal  mastery 
both  in  brush-work  and  handwriting.  Perhaps  as  a  Chinese 
scholar  he  stands  foremost  of  all  his  brother  craftsmen*  He 
allows  only  a  few  followers. 

Reika,  the  youngest  of  the  three,  occupies  an  interesting 
position  in  the  present  pictorial  art  of  Japan,  as  he  represents  to 
some  extent  the  renaissance  movement  of  the  old  Tamatoye  style, 
that  of  the  classic  schools  of  Tosa  and  Sumlyoshi,  both  strong 
on  depicting  ancient  manners  and  customs  and  also,  religious 
subjects,  as  the  Kano  and  Southern  schools  are  noted  for  land- 
scapes. With  Reika  are  associated  the  names  of  Kobori  Tomone, 
Academician,  his  master,  Matsuoka  Eikyu,  a  fellow  pupil,  and 
Kaburagrl  Kiyokata,  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Ukiyoye  school 
as  modified  by  the  new  surroundings. 

Seiho  comes  from  the  pure  ShUo  school  and  is  a  painter  of 
wonderful  versatility  and  amazing  technical  skill.  As  a  master 
4)t  pictorial  bon  mots  he  has  no  equal,  but  this  cleverness  is  his  . 
weakness,  for  he  has  seldom  produced,  as  the  other  three. have, 
any  grand  work  touching  the  deeper  chords  of  men.  He  is 
acknowledged  as  the  prime  leader  of  almost  all  the  painters  of 
.Kyoto,  for  even  Kansetsu  studied  at  his  atelier  for  a  short  while. 

Western   Painting 

Pioneers*— -Though  pictures  brought  by  Dut<A  traders  are 
Ibelieved  to  have  been  studied  by  Japanese  painters  who^  lived  In 
^he  middle  of  the  Tokugawa  period,  the  honor  of  having  studied 
oil  painting  with  serious  purpose  must  go  to  Kawakami  Togai 
*fd.  1881)  who  was  a  professor  of  the  Dutch  language  in  the 
•Kalsel-Oahko,  forerunner  of  the  present  Imperial  Uaiversity  of 
Tokyo.    Among  his  pupils,  the  late^  TakahSfltil  Tnichl  and  Koyama 
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BhbULrd   hiiv^   ilsen    to   distinction.      •t'Hfe'  forrnefr  sribseqtiently- 
gtudled  under  Charles  W^rgrman  (d.  18#iy,  London  ♦'Dally  KeWs*'- 
e^rrespotident  In  Tokyo  who  was  an  aH  amatfetir  of  exceptional 
flower.     H6  took  many  Japanese  students  of  Western  pain  tin  jf 
knd  Initiated  them  Into  the  technique  of  ^he  art.     Amon^  his 
pupils   may  be   mentioned   Goseda  Toshlmatsu   and   Yamamoto 
Itfoctuii  and  the  former  had  the  honor  of  sketching  from  life  ft 
•|K>rtrait  of  Sknperor  Meijl   In   1878,   a  rare  distinction  in  those- 
Hays. 

The  sh0rt-llv«d  Art  Department  (}89«'^1882>  afRUated  to  th^ 
^^v.  Biifl:ineerlng  Coll«eo  in  Tokyo  with  Italian  InsteuDtdTs  in 
chargei  did  not  contribute  much  in  promoting  the  diflusion  of 
4his  art»  for  i%  was  attended  by,  only  a  smaU  number  of  stftdenti 
(Wlaio  moreover  rebelled  airainst  their  teaahers^  The  oxAr  sraduate 
^Yfho  aft^orwacd  won  fame  aa  a  paiater  and  more  espec^^y  as  a 
teacher  was  the  late  Prof.  Koyama  Shotare,  who  kopt  hlB  atelier 
jafter  the  close  of  the  Department.  FortuiMt^lir  thare  wer^  about 
i^t  time  three  or  four  Japanese  painters  of  Western  atyle  who- 
«fuino  back  from  their  study  abroad,  these  being:  Kut»toawa  Shin- 
kuro  <d.  1877)  who  returned  in  1873  from  Ensland  where  he 
studied  under  John  WilQo;(nb»  Kcvwamuira  Klyo-o  wbo  learned  at 
.the  Academy  of  Venice  from  1871  to  '86,  Harada  Naojlro  (d-  1898) 
yrho  was  In  Gabriel  Hack's  atelier  from  1884  to  '88,  and.Yama- 
moto  Hosui  who  was  under  Jerome  In  the  Academy  of  Parl^ 
fron^  1878  to  1887.  All  these  young  Western  painters  of  Japao 
took  under,  them  a  number  of  students, 

fliomantici8m.~^he  restoration  of  the  Western  painting 
course  with  the  creation  of  the  Tokyo  Art.  Academy  in  1888  of 
eourse  considerably  encouraged  the  study  of  thi9  -exotic  art» 
while  the.  return  of  Mr.  (2ud  Vis.)!  Kuroda  Seiki  (d.  1S23)  in- 
18J3  after  studying  under  Collin  at  Paris,  and  of  Messrs.  Kume 
^el- Ichiro  and  Iw*aniura  Tor^  about  the  same  time  also  from 
Paris,  also  gave  great  animation  io  the  progress  of  this  style  of 
painting.  They  with  the  support  of  graduates  from  the  Gov,  Art 
Aeademy  organized  in  1896  the  Hakuba-kai,  a  society  comparable- 
In  Its  romantic  Ideal  to  the.  Bljutsu-in  for  Japanese  painting. 

Tha  6itiMitiAa 

Paris  continues  as  prlniary  source  of  Inspiration  to  jraP;SLnese  • 
painters  in  oil,  all  of  whom  are.  consumed' by  the  desire  to  visit 
"tbe  JVehch  capital.  Indeed  the  stream  of  those  returning  home 
from  it  and  others  starting  for  It  is  constantly  kept  up,  so  that 
every  change  Ip  th^  style  practised  In  Paris  quickly  finds  Its  way 
to  Japan,  for  being  so  fascinated  by  the  French  art  our  oll- 
paipters  leave  I^ondon  and  Munchen  In  utter  neglect. 

The  Impressionism  that  once  held  sway  was  superseded  by 
the  style  of  Van  Goh  and  Cezanne,  but  today  the  Influence  of 
such  Neo- Classicists  a*  Benihi,  'BteaieYV.  and  Lhote  Is  much  In* 
evidence.  It  should  not  be  concluded  that  Japanese  oil- painters 
are  contented  with  slavilsh  Imitation  of  the  S^riancli  aohool;  on 
the  cOntittry  the  ory  to  achieTe  indepeAdenoe  by  means  of 
assimilating  the  >  tradition  and  taate  charafcteristlve  of  Jaean  I0 
gatHerlaff.Mrentfth, 

At  praflent  the  Imperial  Academy  la-  ImpraaBlonist  while  the 
Nika-kat  occupies  the  opposite  camp,  being  ooinpoiM  of  thoaa* 
refonners  who  rebeUed  ini^iist  it 
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Tlioush  Cor  bnuidKvarateK  piuvwrn  titer!  fixotle  trt  l»  BttlV  jl 
HOOT  staff  t<»  T^T  «tt-  find  »  Buron^Mi.  style "9sAii/^r  of<  Japan 
is  unOsr  #SK!to«s  econsaslo  ^JsadnrwBti^e  compapsd  to  Jiis  tarother 
ernftsmeft  •(  Um  natliTSrtftorl^  the  i<iet  romalns  tiMit  the  rante  of 
itudcmts  of  Westcn  paliitiiiis,  wftetlisv  «t  the  An  AJtaAemlMr  ift 
.TirtiTo  and  Kyvto.  er  at  private. atetteiii,  amitat  hior^asincr  1a 
jMmber  than  M>se  ot  the  aaAlveu  Ths  «Kptainttlton  ta  beoanafc 
Mnse  nav  sApHmnUi  aae  aepellsd  by  tfa».necfasflaril9r  .unayBteantle 
«Mt)K>d  <nC  teaohlns  of  patetlns  mMters  of  the  atfithre  atsrie,  aat 
jOae  beeanse  the  cfaaru  of  novelty  Mt  trwwristlble  to  tlieir 
upnophleticated  mlndsr.  What  is  sisnUieanit  in  thia  esoneetloti  im 
that  thoucb  Auropeani  style  valntera  very  a<ten  pass  /Over  to  ^m 
indigenous  school  of  paintincr,  as  witness  Kosugri  Misel  anil 
Kawabattf  Borushi  who  have  blossomed  forth  as  popular  painters 
of  native  style  after  deserting  the  European,  the  reverse  is  seldom 
heard  of. 

Sculpture 

With  the  art  of  Indlgenoua  wood-carvUis  hneugrht  to  desrene«' 
ration  in  consequence  ef  the  decay  of  Buddhism  while  the 
patronage  extended  to  Western  sculpture  is  still  scanty,  for  the 
pustom  of  ereetinsr  statues  or  decorating'  the  hall  with  engraved 
objects  is  only  a  recent  innovation,  our  sculptors  are  much  handi- 
capped in  their  activity.  Here  again  the  French  influence  is 
eonsplouous.  Rodin's  day  is  practieally  passed,  and  now  MaiUei 
.Bowrdelle  and  Archpenke  are  popular. 

Apvrlled  Arte 

There  were  not  wanting  In  tiie  latter  days  of  the  prevfovs 
era  craftsmen  of  no  common  talent,  but  most  of  these  master 
•trtisans  ended  their  oarters  in  obaoarlty  before  <vderr  had  been 
vestored  and  a  new  era  of  sanity  and  dlSerimlnative  i4]iprecl8«> 
tion  in  objects*  of  taste  and  decoration  began  to  dawn.  Among 
the  artisans  who  lived  in  the  unfortunate  period  of.  traaattion 
were  Goto  Xcl^iio  (1790-1876)  for  metal-work,  Nakayama  Komin 
id.  1870)  t,or  lacquer-work,  Miura  Kenya  for  petteryt  to  m^ntioii 
^aiXy  a  representative  worker  in  each  line.  The  first  of  th^ 
t^oi^orable  line  succeeded  in  reviving  the  classic  style  of  the  Goto 
family  with  some  .modification;  Komin  was  noted  for  elaborate 
finish  and  nice  workmanship,  being  celebrated  for  imitatinir 
antique  wares,  while  Kenya,  who  learned  the  art  from  the  cele- 
brated Ogata  Kensan,  was  considered  in  the  middle  of  the  Idth 
jcentury  as  the  greatest  potter  of  the  time.  It  was  after  hia 
d;eath  that  his.  merit  waa  appreciated.  However  better  dayf 
were  in  store  for  workers  in  applied  arts,  and  in  chajoged 
circumstances  they  were  more  than  compensated  for  what  they 
had  lost,  in  patronage  and  in  educational  facilitieB. 

Metal -Work* — ^In  place  of  making  "tsuba"  and  other  sword- 
llecorotlons,  our  metal  artists  and  craftsmen  carve  now  en  iw^es. 
censers,  statuettes  and  diverse  sorts  of  hall  ^decorations  tntexiAed 
ler  larger  consumers,  tioth  native  and/. foreign;  than  the  '*daimye^ 
eskd  "samurai/'  The  benefit  of  division  of  ISibnr  and  Af  regular 
viuoation,  too,  conatitotes  a  powerful  f^xattir  te  promoting^,  a 
greater  impvevement  M  the  art.  This  •  Improvement  will  ba 
apparent f when  works  prodoesd  be<ol9s.tha  MeiJI  ave  placed 
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4>y  Hide  witii  tfeioM  of  lateo*  proitacttoii.  -The  'Wdrm  camhks  under 
fthe  former  present  as  a  rule  lack  of  pfroportton  or  other  defect 
of  unnaturalnees.  Of  the  four  dlvielone  of  metal-wox^  Le. 
eBBting,  chlselllns,  hammering:  and  Inlayhig,  the  first  has  the 
larerest  cruild  of  all  metal-workers*  among  whom  the  names  of 
the  late  Prof.  Okasakl  Bessel  (d.  1921)  of  the  Gov.  Art  Academy, 
Susuki  Choklohi  (d>  1919)  l>oth  casters  to  the  Imp*  Court,  Prof. 
Katori  Shushin  of  the  Art  Academy  from  which  he  graduated 
In  1897»  and  Oshima  Jb-un,  the  last  reputed  as  the  greatest  llring 
master  of'  wax^modelliiig.  He  produces  hall-deooratkMis. 
Okasakl  cast  a  number  of  bronze  statues,  Suzuki  liroduced  eagles, 
4ragons,  etc.  In  silrer,  while  Prof.  Katori  is  at  home  in  classical 
designs. 

Interesting  to  state,  the  public  recognition  of  the  modeller's 
position  as  being  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  caster  dates  from 
the  time  of  the  Paris  Exposition  held  in  1900  when  a  highly 
finished  statuette  sent  by  Prof.  Okazaki  Sessel  was  refused 
admission  to  the  art  gallery  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  applied 
art  object.  For  the  first  time  the  demarkation  separating  pure 
from  applied  art  as  regards  casting  was  brought  home  to  the 
minds  of  our  artists,  and  the  modeller  was  allowed  to  emerge 
fronfi  obscurity.  It  should  be  remembered  that  in  the  eyes  of 
Japanese  a  rough  work  taken  out  of  the  .mould  was,  as  stin 
largely  so  even  today,  an  Incomplete  piece  requiring  finishing 
touches  of  a  caster,  who  claimed  all  th^  honor  for  any  merit 
possessed  by  the  article.  An  ambitious  modeller  was  driven  In 
these  circumstances,  to  turn  to  a  caster  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

For  chiselling  the  list  includes  Kano  Natsuo,  mentioned 
before,  his  pupil  Kagawa  Katsuhlro  and  Unno  Shomin  (d.  1915) 
and  his  son  Unno  Bisei  (d.  1919),  all  of  them  Profs,  at  the 
Oovt.  Art  Academy,  and  Tsukada  Hideakl.  The  elder  Unno, 
formerly  a  sword -decorator  to  the  Lord  of  Mito,  was  noted  for 
his  human  figures;  the  younger,  besides  working  on  medals  and 
decorations,  produced  decorative  objects;  Kasuga  chiselled 
flowers,  birds  and  landscapes,  while  Tsukada  loved  to  work  oa 
a  larger  field,  i.e.  iron  or  copper  plaques. 

Hammer-Work* — The  Profs.  Hlra.ta  Soko  and  Hirata  Juko, 
cousins  and  Prof,  at  the  Govt.  Art  Academy,  stand  high  as 
figure-hammerers.  Kurokawa  Eisho  was  prominent  in  hollow 
articles,  while  Yamada  beat  animals  out  of  Iron,  a  fteat 
unparalleled  not  only  In  modem  time  but  even  In  the  old.  Inlay- 
hig  has  several  different  styles  and  about  the  time  of  the 
Hestoration  Takaoka  city,  Toyama-ken,  was  the  principal  centre 
for  this  kind  of  work.  Kajima  Ippu  (d.  1900),  Kurokawa  Bllsho 
and  Suzuki'  Gensuke  who  died  about  ten  years  ago  produced 
flower- vases,  cigarette -boxes  and  similar  articles  worked  out  !n 
exquisite  style. 

Ceramies 

First  the  imitation  of  old  Chinese  and  Japanese  maaterpieees 
and  next  the  production  of  wares  for  foreign  patrons  are  the  out* 
standing  features  in  Japanese  ceramic  art  during  thepearlod  «f 
about  half  a  century  extending  to  the  present  day.  The  imlta* 
tion  was  extensively  practised  from  about  the  latter  part  of  the 
Tokugawa  period  to  supply  the  demand  of  votaries  of  the  tea-ouH 
a»d  connoisseurs  in  general,  and  most  of  the  master'^potters  of 
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UHa  ttme  luid  ta  stoop  to  i»W  tills  'fanmUfattny  part  finch  ivvre 
Beif«  Tobei^  the  First  and  the  Second^  Miya«4Lwa  Kozsa  (d.  1930) 
Stsvm  8afeaa  (d.  1922),  all  potters  to  the  Court,  and  some  othera» 
The  opening  of  kUns  at  Nagoya,  Kyoto,  Mloo  and  Ka«a  foi^ 
Ilrodnclnff  export  wares  between  20  and  40  years  tLgo  Is  a  new 
tttsovUCion*  chiefly  as  an  industry. 

With  Satsuma,  Arita  and  Kutani  degrenerutinar  in  the  art  of 
producinsr  high  class  objects,  Kyoto  has  practically  monopolized 
the  field  during  the  flfty  years  under  review,  and  it  wcw  In  Kyoto 
thatTohei,  Miura  Chlkusen  (d.  1918),  Takahashi  Dohachi  (d.  19IB> 
Shimizu  Rokubel,  Ito  Tozan  (potter  to  the  court),  have  flourished 
or  still  do.  Kozan,  who  had  his  kiln  at  Tokohama,  now  kept  up 
by  his  son  Hanzan,  orl^rlnally  came  from  the  same  place,  and 
8ozan  of  course  stood  hl^rh  among  Kyoto  potters.  The  present 
Seifu  Tohei  has  succeeded  his  father  (d.  1860)  both  in  name  and 
profession,  but  is  reputed  to  excel  his  predecessor  in  technical  and 
artistic  skill.  His  celadon  and  monochromes  of  reddish  hue  are 
delightful  specimens  of  art,  as  also  his  reproductions  of  old 
Chinese  masterpieces.  Dohachi  and  Bokubel  are  said  to  fall 
below  their  predecessors  in  ability.  Chlkusen  produced  soft 
wares  of  the  Cochin -China  style. 

Tozan,  who  ha«  his  kiln  at  Awade^guchi,  Is  admitted  to  be  an 
artist  of  great  calibre  with  high  creative  power.  His  faience  In 
seven  colors  has  won  universal  admiration.  Sozan  produced  such 
exquisite  reproductions  of  old  China  that  very  often  they  were 
sent  to  Peking  by  unscrupulous  merchants  to  be  sold  there  as 
genuine,  and  it  Is  said  that  he  was  now  and  then  amused  and 
annoyed  to  have  his  reproduced  celadons  submitted  to  his  critical 
examination  by  ingenuous  Japanese  who  had  paid  high  prices  for 
their  "finds'*  in  the  Chinese  capital.  It  was  not  long  before  ho 
began  producing  his  celadons  in  his  own  name  and  they  wero 
highly  appreciated  by  connoisseurs. 

Kozan,  whose  wares  were  known  under  the  name  of  MaJnizn<- 
yakl,  was  at  first  a  great  imitator  of  old  Chinese  masterpieces 
but  his  "imitations"  were  more  in  name  than  in  reality,  for  they 
Invariably  bore  marks  of  his  own  originally  stamped  upon  them; 
A.  oeramist  of  wbnderful  versatility,  he  was  equally  at  home  either 
with  poroeSahi  or  faience,  monochromes  or  polychromes. 

Awada-yakl  has  practically  superseded  Satsuma-yaki  which  It 
closely  resembles  in  quality  and  design,  being,  however,  cheaper!, 
The  predecessor  of  the  living  potter  Kinkozan  Sobel  was  for 
somewhile  engaged  by  the  Prince  of  Satsuma  and  started  this 
Imitation  Satsuma. 

"Shippo''  (Ename*!  Ware). — Owari  retains  the  credit  of  being 
the  centre  of  this  art  and  industry.  Tokyo  boasts  Namikawa 
Sosuke  (d.  1911)  and  Kyoto  Namikawa  Yukiye,  both  first  clas# 
artists  In  this  particular  branch  of  ceramics,  but  Nagoya  has 
several,  of  whom  Ando  Jubei,  Hattori  Tadasaburo,  and  Ota 
Jin-emon  are  prominent.  In  the  matter  of  output  Nagoya  supplies 
70  to. 80  per  cent.,  the  balance  being  distributed  between  Tokyo^ 
Kyoto  and  Yokohama. 

mie- progress  in  recent  time  must  be  said  to  date  from  IMO 
.when  Namikawa  of  Tokyo  produced  the  celebrated  dolsonn^leas 
■(^*m«86n")  ware  and  erased  cloisonne  ("shosen"),  in  which  tho 
wires  war*  eradicated  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  aeld^  The  next 
•ew  departure  was  transtacent  enamel  by  the  use  of  FteiMii 
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MMone!  alid  this  wafl  fiollofwefl  i>j  a  ctaianffe  In  the  riastiire  aC  tke 
l^ody  ufi«cL  Copper  Inud  formeiiy  been  the  moet  popular  anetai  bift 
ttie  introduetion  of  the  new  enainel  sng^restedtbe  use  of  a  wtStwt 
hose  as.  pronridin^r  a  better  baohsround.. 

.Anodier  iiaproyeiiielit  made  is  the  ptoduetlaa  of 
monochrome  in  1904  by  Ota  by  the  me  of  «reld  dfaiortde. 
tq  this  discovery  Japan  can  nov^  produce  ware  of  this  pa^ieular 
fooaochrojcne  of  almost  any  size  that  m,ay  be  desired.  The 
"jnoriasre"  (piled)  style  orifirinated  by  Hattorl  la  al4p  a  new 
preeess, 

Laoquer  Art 

The  art  and  craft  was  considerably  improved  by  Zeshin  (d. 
1891)  and  his  pupils  Uemati^u  Hobi  and  Ikeda  Taishin  (d.  1903)» 
but  generally  speaking,  till  only  a  few  years  apo,  "maklye"  artists 
made  It  a  point  to  follow  slavishly  in  the  wake  of  old  masters 
^  desigrns.  workmanship  and  kind  of  work.  Some  of  the  leading 
eontemporary  artists  seem  to  have  discerned  the  signs  of  the 
times  and  to  have  been  inspired  with  the  new  spirit;  which  has 
come  over  Japan  subsequent  to  the  1904-5  war.  Since  then  they 
have  been  endeavoring  to  produce  objects  with  bolder  and  more 
animated  designs  based  on  sketches  from  nature.  Among  pro- 
kninent  artists  are  Kawanabe  Itcho  (d.  1910),  once  a  Prof,  at  the 
Govt.  Art  Academy  and  Akatsuka  Jltoku  who  Is  well  grounded  In 
painting. 

Textile  Fabrics 

It  was  in  the  time  of  Hldeyoshl  that  the  art  of  weaving  and 
^elng  made  notable  progress,  under  the  tutelage  of  some  Chinese 
artisans  who  eame  to  9akai  near  Osaka,  a  regular  port  of  call  for 
Chinese  Junks  in  those  days.  Figured  silk  fabrics,  light  and 
faeftvy,  were  thus  introduced,  the  initiated  beUig  aaboetly  weavers 
and  dyers  of  Kyoto.  Hideyoshi  caused  these  men  to  live  at  Ntshi* 
Hn,  Kyoto,  bo  that  Its  fame  for  costly  textiles  dates  from  hlft 
period.  From  that  time  tlU  the  beglnnlafir  of  the  MeUl  em 
'Weaving  and  dyeing  and  embroidery  naade  a  macked  developmeot 
in  response  to  the  more  veftned  ta«te  reeultlag  from  tbe  «XK>irlng 
prosperity  and  the  higher  standard  of  living.  The  gorgeous 
manners  of  the  Momoyama  period  and  the  indulgent  habits  of  th^ 
Genroku  era  called  into>  escistence  stuffs  of  diverse  quality  and 
designs.  It  was  then  that  "yuzen"  (printed -decorations)  and 
"some -ye"  (pictorial  printing)  and  various  styles  of  embroidered 
stuffs  were  originated.  For  the  development  of  the  heavy 
embroidered  stuff  the  custom  of  Japanese  ladles  of  wearing  the 
•*obi"  was  mainly  responsible,  as  It  Is  still  £oday,  though  since  the 
opening  of  the  country  to  foreign  Intercourse,  tapestry,  table-cloths 
or  bed  spreads  for'  foreign  or  home  consumption  represent  no 
email  quantity  of  the  total  output  of  heavy  stuffs  turned  out  by 
our  weavers.  The  art  of  embroidery  especially  has  seen  a  radical 
change  since  the  Kestoration,  for  besides  small  embroidered  pieces 
or  Japanese  "fukusa"  (ornamental  woven  wrapper)  iised  from 
former  tltnes^  embnoidered  *^byebu"  (foldings  8ereeii0>»  llre-flaveens, 
wall  decorations*  all  for  .foreisto  patrona^  are  nnw.  ptodme^ 
•eiabuoidered  figure*  aa  wortwd  out  by  Arat  claas  experts  Ht  Kyoto 
being  really  tilings  ot  dellgliit.  These  experts  are  epeclaUets,  aooBie 
ftelng  strong  in  laiidatape%  others  in  hirda  foid  flowroni  and  ao 
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fa.  Mm  «BiiM  otanm,  owtns  «*  tlM  luatr^  of  Ihe  Mk  yarmi  «fl««.  »i« 
MWNNlDc^  lliffur^  Uiok  more  ttfflifiil  to  life  than  the  orli*lni^ 
ft<Wliam  lornMbad  .to  ttie  palntani.  The  notable  names  In  Chto 
IfkeAl^l  1.Uh»  p(  tMUUlQ  CeferlQS  are  Kawaohlma  JUinbei,  Date  Tasnke 
(both  weavers  to  the  Court),  Sutfanrnra  Naomdce,  TarUunuira 
Heiso,  and  Nishimura  3obei  ((or  dyeing).  Kawa^hima  (d.  1810), 
Nfshljin  weaver,  ohlefly  produce^  brocade  an4  the  "tsuzur^* 
nlshiki,"  the  latter  to  Hval  Gobelins.  Date  (d.  1S92).  also  Kishi- 
ftai,  stuflled  old  tebr*es  of  C^ilna.  India  and  Italy  and  revived  the 
iMne  of  NIatolJIn  for  heavy  stulEs;  BfBtgBfweuea,,  a  seU-made  men. 
ombroldered  a  re^^odnoMen  of  the  celebrated  masterpiece  «tf 
Kano  Hogal,.  the  'iCtoddeM  of  Wwctj*';  Tatsumura  »ttempte« 
with  success  to  ^rodu<ie  Uie  effect  of,  woo4-ca«>vlng,  pearl-inlay- 
ing,  etc..  wXth  embroidery,  an4  i3  alao  a  deep  studeiit  of  old  Cabrioaw 
!Ni8hijcaura  la  unrlvaUed  for  printed-decoratlons. 


4.     ART  SOCIETIES   AND  QAIXERIES 

TeiKoku  BUutsu-in  or  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Art.  TbUi  isK 
the  hisrhest  seat  of  art  In  Japan  and  corresponds  to  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts  in  England.  Its  creation  in  1919  was  mainly 
1l>rompt«d  by  the  Idea  of  removing  the  almost  perpetual  wrangling 
between  the  conservative  and  radical  elements  of  the  Hanging 
Committee  as  appointed  by  the  Department  of  Education  for  Its 
art  exhibition  held  every  autumn.  It  has  since  been  conducted 
•under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Aeademy*.  so  that  the  Depart- 
ment is  now  only  indirectly  responsible  for  it.  The  Academy 
•consists  of  a  president,  managers  and  20  members  who  sit  ex- 
officio  on  the  Hanging  Committee.  There  are  also  occasional 
members  appointed  every  season  by  the  Department  f^m  among 
^^tisls  of  established  fame  and  on  the  xpcoj^mendation  at  the 
A$rademi«i^flb  who  hold  thoir  peslUons  tqr  life.  Naturally  the 
"radicals."  such  as  those  identified  with  the  "In ten"  coterie  are 
excluded  from  the  honor.  There  are  three  ways  of  recognizing 
the  merit  of  superior  works,  i.e.  "Honorable  mention,''  and 
"Recomn^ended"  (Suisen),  revived  in  1928,  and  Academy  prize. 
The   latter   system   was    adopted    in   1924   but  It   was    only    in 

the  exhibition  of  19Z6  that  it  was  put  Into  effect. 

The  Academy  is   composed   as  follows: — 

President,  Ryotsaburo  Fukuhara;  Manages,  Naohiko  Masakl, 
JlCei-lchko  K«me»  Nobuyoshl  AKasna;  Memb^s^Japanese  paint- 
ing-r-Gyokudo  Kawai,  Tomon^  |£oborl,  Seiho  Takeucbi,  Shunkyo 
Tamamoto,  Sui-un  Komuro,  Jlppo  Arakl,  Some!  Yukl,  Kako  T9uji» 
and  Keigetsu  KikHchl;  Western  painting— Eisaku  Wada,  Baburo- 
suke  Okada,  Fusetsu  Nakamura,  Takeii  Fujishlma,  Kunishiro 
Mitsudanl;  Sculpturer— Ko-un  Takamura,  Fumio  Asakura,  Selbo 
Kitamura.  Ntunes  of  the  Occasional  Members  on  the  Hanging 
Committee  appointed  fdr  the  1968  "Telten"  Exhibition  are:^    ^ 

Japanese  pa i ntt ng^^Bokoaeii  ((3hlmada)»  Dalaaburo  <Naka- 
laura),  Eik^na  (Mataaoka),  O^ngetau  <Yazawa)«  Hetha«hiro  (Fuku- 
da)»  Ki]rokAA9,  (Kabiuragi),  Koho  (Hiroshima),  Manahu  (KawA- 
BKucf^)^  SbuMEn.  (Hida),  4Bniho  (Nishlyama),  Teklsoa  (Uda);  al«» 
6  AcAdtenicians.  Oyolsudo  (J^awai),  Tomone  (Kobori)»  Sui^n 
.jftCojnuTQ),  Seiho   (Takeuchi),  Kako   (Tsujl), 

WMUm  pi^iitin»-^ltfaM»  Kobayashl,  Tocmji  lahikawa*  Helvo 
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XBJMLyamA,  Toknro  Katata,  KuiiM  Misutml*^  Iksnoghla  fittklMitakli 
Toshichi  Takama,  HiaasU  Tsujl,  Kan  Arai,  Kyuta  Tueidci; 
JCmnaji  Aoyama,  Takeahlro  Kaoiokoeri,  Morinosuke  TannaaotOb 
JESfaaku  Wada,  SaburosulM  Okada»  Fns^tsu  Nakamura,  Tak^ 
JPujiBfaima,  KuBdahlro  MiitBUdanl. 

Sculpture— Elsaku  Hasegawa,  S^lnji  Horl.  Hisatsufiru 
Toshlda,  K!  Ando;   also  the  5  Academicians. 

Applied  art*— Sbinobu  Tauda,  Kameoo  SkinUzu,  Shusbia 
Katori,  Jitoku  Akasuka,  Shisui  Rokkaku*  EUchl  lahida,  Rokubet 
Shimizu,  Hazan  Itaya;  also  Seiho  (Takeuelii),  SomeL  <Yiiki^* 
SUsaku  (Wada)«  Sanzo   (Wada),  Fumio  (Asakiij*a). . 

The  livlngr  artists  of  note  granted  highest  honor  at  the  former 
'^unten"  and  Its  successor  the  "Teiten"  exhibitions  make  a  short 
list,  as  the  Academicians  and  the  above-mentioned  members  of 
the  Hanging  Committee  are  omitted  to  avoid  repetiUon.  The 
list  is  given  below. 

Japanese  painting — Shodo,  Koho,  Kelsen,  Shoko,  Kagaku. 
Chikuho,  Kenzan.  Dalsaburo,  Tomiji,  Chikuha,  Kokkan,  Mlchibiko, 
Chlkusai,  Shuko,  Tadao  (Yoshimura),  Yako,  Hoshun  (Yam'aguchi), 
Tekison. 

Western  painting — ^Kumaji  Awoyama,  Yasugoro  Ataka,  iCan 
Aral,  Tanewo  Oonto,  Gompachiro  Hiraoka,  Hakutei  Ishii,  Ryumon 
Yasuda,  Seikl  Iwasaki,  Sei-lchi  Kawai,  Misei  Koaugi,  Shin 
Kuroda,  Masajiro  Kawai,  Yoshihiko  Kumaoka*  Kinji  Koshiba, 
Ichiro  Kiku,  Kantekl  Kin,  Torao  Maklno,  Chu  Moriwaki,  Kin-ichi 
Nakamnra,  Rsnitoku  Ono,  Takatsugu  Seklguchi»  Ki-ichl  Soma, 
Toknjiro  Satake,  Yori  Saito,  Yoshio  Shimizu,  On-lchiro  Tomita. 
Soshichi  Takama,  Yoshio  Tatara,  Ooro  Toyama,  Shigeru  Yoshlda, 
-Ksruta  Yuzukl. 

Sculpture — ^Ryo  Oote,  Shoshi  Horiye,  Shigeo  Kawasaki.  Kl 
'Mafujl,  Daiju  Sasaki,  Sho-tm  Sekino,  Keika  Shlbata,  Kanjl  Yo, 
Hlsatsugu  Yoflhida. 

In  the  1927  exhibition  the  Committee's  decision  was  as 
follows:— 

Ko.  of  worlQi  f Qbmft'ed  Ko.  of  exblbfts  selected 

J.P.  WJ.  a  J.P.  W.P.  s. 

1,875  2,415  198  1,015  253  '        225  117 

K3j — J.P.— -Japanese     painting;      W.P.^ — ^Western     painting; 

Besides  there  were  some  exhibits  without  examination,  Includ- 
-fng  those  of  present  and  former  members  of  the  hahglng  com- 
mittee. 

N.B. — J.P. — Japanese  painting;  W.P. — ^Western  painting; 
S. — Sculpture;    A. A. — ^Applied   Arts. 

The  Academy  prizes  were  awarded  to  Kiyokata  Kaburagl 
<J,P.),  Itaru  Tanabe  (W.P.)  and  Yoshisuml  Yokoe  <S.). 

The  honorary  mention  nominees  were:— 

Japanese  Painting. — Shinsul  Ito,  Bisho  Touehl,  Yako  Okochl, 
Bokuyo  Katayama,  Kelka  Kanashiiha,  Tadao  Yoshimura,  Balten 
Tamura,  Hoshun  Yamagucfal,  Kwayo  Yamaguchi,  lehlyo,  Matsu- 
moto,  Shumpo  Yuklmatsu,  Kenzan  Midzuta,  Shumei  Mori. 

Western  Painting. — ^Bizo  Okuse,  Juji  Kanaza^a,  Yoshlmatsti 
Yoshimura,  Kazutaka  Nakano,  Seiko  IXenoyama,  Shinjnf  Kusa- 
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mitstt.  KwAQjl  MaedB,  BCanjlvo  Ter«tucbl,  Jtohu  Atda,  Tori  Saito, 
Chikuma  Sutuid. 

Sculpture* — Yoshlzuml  Yokoe,  Klyoshi  Nakagawa,  Katsushlro 
Murata,  Naoyukl  Matsuda,  Shlmpei  Akabori,  Tora  Sawada. 

Applied  Arte* — ^Toyochika  Takamura,  Seika  Yamacra,  Shodo 
Sasaki.  Senroku  Kltahara,  Shlzan  Morlkawa. 

Nippon  Biiut»u-in  or  ''Inton^  ronndotablo  wmbore^"  Am 
casually  mentioned  before  this  ^oup  has  no  honor  or  prli» 
regulation  though  as  regards  the  market  price  a  vM»  dUfcrenoo 
separates  worka  of  one  member  from  those  of  other.  The  admls* 
slon  to  the  group  Is  very  strictly  cruarded  so  thai  its  membwsbip 
lis  very  highly  valued  by  artists  and  the  public  in  general.  -  Thi» 
roll  now  contains  forty  members,  as  follows:*- 

Kampo  Arai»  Tokasn  Fndeya,  Koyu  Fujll,  Eiho  HasMmotis^ 
SeiSQl  Hashimoto,  Denohn  Hirakushi,  Oyosbv  HsQraml,  Ryumoti 
Yasnda*  Teranixo.  Ishiiv  Buaaa  Klmura,  Seiju  Omoda,  Ryusht 
Kawabata,  Koichlro  Konde,  Tsunetomi  Kltano,  Kokel  KobayasM, 
Nampu  Katay^ma,  Kahaku  Kobayashi,  Beimel  Shindo,  Selson 
Maeda,  Oakuryo  Nakamura,  Sofu  Nagano,  Shokan  Ochi,  Use» 
Ogawa,  Chozan  Sato,  Kanzan  Shlmomura«  Sanryo  Sakai,  SenJiA 
Satokura,  Keisen  Tomlta,  Fudo  Tomitori,  Hakuryo  Yoshida» 
Talkan  Yokoyaxna,  Yuklhlko  Yasuda,  Koka  Yamamura. 

^Inten"  and  ''Nlka^  galisHeSd— Both  jealously  guard  the  door 
of  their  galleries  to  admission  of  strangers.  In  the  1927  exhibl-' 
tions  the  former  selected  only  88  pictures  out  of  the  385  sent  te 
and  43  sculptural  works  out  of  the  141  submitted.  "Nika"  selected 
220  pictures  out  of  8.838  sent  in,  cmd  19  carved  pieces  as  against 
40  entered.  It  awards  the  Chogyu  prize  named  in  memory  of 
Chogyu  Takayama,  a  well  known  critic  who  prematurely  died 
some  15  yiears  ago. 

Internatfonai  Cxohangs  of  AM  Cxtilbltlons 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Museum  of  Cleveland  (Ohio),  an 
exhibition  consisting  of  88  pieces  by  the  contemporary  Japanese 
artists  was  held  In  1921  at  Boston,  Chicago,  Washington,  St. 
Louis,   Cleveland,  New  York,   Philadelphia,   etc. 

Between  April  2  and  June  30,  1922,  about  150  Japanes^  paint. 
Inga  both  of  native  and  Western  schools,  some  pottery,  lacquer 
ware,  castings  and  textile  fabrics  besides  100  old  masterpieces 
were  exhibited  at  the  Salon  of  the  French  Academy,  as  the  first 
attempt  of  exchange  exhibition  between  Japanese  and  French 
objects  of  arts.  Selho  Takeuchi,  Talkan  Yokoyama  (both  Japan* 
eee  painting),  Saburosuke  Okada and  Bisaku  Wada  (Western  paint- 
ing) were  recommended  as  members  of  the  Salon.  In  August  the 
same  year  a  number  of  pictures  and  carved  objects  by  French 
artists  were  exhibited  in  Tokyo. 

International  Art  Society. — ^The  exchange  of  art  displays  baa 
repeatedly  been  made  recently  with  China,  Franos,  GwttMOY^ 
Russia,  ete.,  and  this  exchange  has  inmost  become  «  regular 
feature  in  the  season  every  year.  To  facilitate  this  refined  inteF<» 
national  undertakiBg,  an  Intemational  Art  Seciety  was  createA 
in  Tokyo  in  June  '28  by  a  large  nimd>er  of  dlatingnished  peoplsw 
with  Marquis  Komatsu  as  chairman  aad  Bireotor  Mssiilrl,  <tov» 
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^iven  once  In  three  years  at  suitable  places  abrohft. 


5.     NATIONAL   TREASURES 

The  Commission  for  l*reservlngr  Old  Temples  was  first  creAt- 
•d  in  Itdr  bsr  law  ftAd  OMftiande,  apprO^ri^Ltiite  ftft  the  purpose  a 
«inn  varylngr  from  ¥150,000  to  200,000  a  year.  The  protectfon  li* 
now  extended  also  to  pictures,  8<iulprtiire8,  buildingrs,  old  docii-* 
TtienUi  of  historical  value,  and  recfently  to  swords,  all  kept  Iri 
Shinto  and  Buddhist  tempTes.  The  treasures  inchided  in  the  Itflt 
iure  under  strict  control  of  the  National  Treasure  Pre«ervatloit 
Committee  express^  of)g%ni%ed'  for  the  purpose  and  made  sub-^ 
•rdlnate  10  the  Edutatlon  Department.  The  freafirotes  reglfltered 
fvom  the  very  be^naincr  numbered  8^84»  In  March  1939,  ootastettng 
^  pictures  (739),  sculpture  (1,6?3>,  ^ppU^d-  airt  ol^ebtff  (SMX 
inrrorda  (202),  books.  Buddhist  tescCS,  cai&  C4t3;). 

There  were  besides,  1,0^2  edifices,  chlefiy  rellglotis  that  Bt^ 
tinder  protection.  All  these  treastires  are  grraded  iiito  three 
Classes,  according  to  their  relative  merits,  and  the  preservation 
Kid  is  oorrespondlngly  diflTerentiated.  The  architectural  structure^ 
claim  a  arreater  part  of  the  State  aids  set  apart  for  the  purpose. 
Xt  should  foe  added  that  the  sum  grfeuited-  fiftr  i^K^tfrvtei^  aik  Mifice 
or  art  objects  is  generally  one  half  the  eoBt  required'  for  Uf^Deep 
•ev  repair. 

6.     OLD   MASTERPIECES   AND   CURIO    MARKET 

Before  the  National  Treasure  Commission  was  created  in  IftS^ 
to  register  old  masterpieces  that  belonged  to  temples  and  other 
public  institutions^  no  small  number  of  this  sort  of  national 
treasures  found'  U»:>Kmy  to  f dveigii'OoUnOlieiBh  fib  im  w^ttr  known,  for 
instance,  that  of  the  famous  triplets  of  picture  scrolls  by  Sumi- 
yoshi  Keion,.  on^  is  now  at  the  Boston  MMseum,  while  of-  the 
remaining  two  one  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Imperial  Court  and 
the  other  belongs  to  Baron  Iwasaki.  Among  private  collectors  the 
names  of  Marquis  Inouye,  Baron  T.  Masuda,  the  famlllea  of 
Mitsui  and  Iwasaki,  Mr.  Tomitaro  Hara,  a  millionaire  merchant 
Of  Yokohama,  etc.,  stand  high  on  the  list.  Mr.  Hara's  "Kujaku 
Myo-o"  is  valued  at  ¥500,000.  The  Great -war  and  general  increase 
of  wealth  has  created  unusual  demand  for  old  masterpieces  and 
ourlos.  The  year  1317,  for  Instance,  witnessed  forty- five  big 
sales  in  Tokyo,  Kyoto,  etc.,  with  proceeds  totalling  about 
"¥20,000,000,  record  figures  in  the  annals  of  auction  sales  of  such' 
goods.  The  boom  continued  both  in  1918  and  '19,  about  30  big 
sales  being  held'  in  Tokyo  and  Osaka,  taking  into  account  only 
those  with  proceeds  of  over  ¥100,000.  About  ¥10,000,000  worth  of 
old  curios  and  paintings  changed  hand.  In  1919^  sales  In  Tokyo 
altthe  totalled  ¥ll,000;000  Iti  value  including  those  of  th«r  two 
MoitiufMA  Ikeda,  Prinue  Ronoyt»  and  Baron  (?o,  e«lch  over  ¥1,0W.- 
-000.'  Atnti^g  the  notable  sales  were  Oei-ami's  paysage,  at  ¥310,000, 
*'Kttts\<teguruma^no-tebako*'  (a  p-yxia)  at  ¥940,000,  €traboh'«  p«y- 
A9«  at  ¥10t,300.  Calltgtaplklo  spedniens  by  noted'  tfoholara  atidr 
otlfer  giteil  imn  ore  vahioA  ma  muoh  as  pictorial  mabtenfieces. 
iB'^ertfean  sales ■  teoetifiy  conducted  in  Tokyo  and  OaUia  fl  avAMiXb 
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sheet  of  Ono  Tofu's  (d.  966'AJD.X  h«*e«<rtitfn9  wms^knooleeA  4l«wti 
«t  VtS^oeO;  oalMgraiplilo  "kakemono^*  toy  sorai  (A.  itW)  at  ¥lt,«e#,  . 
und  a  pair  of.  Mdiufir  acreiens  tmti  Chinese  |N>erii8  hy  the  Iii«ei 
Fiiaoa  Ito  fetched  ¥2D,e00.  Old  veaaela  of  repute  uee^l  m  «efr- 
•oeremony  also  coitniahd'  gatgaordlnary  iMceav  a  tea-oad^  of  raro 
note  ohan^liv  hsAfl  te  a  Taeest  anctloik  at  TCV^OOO. 

The  prices  of  curios  have  dropped  hy  about  hO%  since  the 
economic  reaction  subsequent  to  the  War  and  especially  after 
the  disastrous  earthttuake-flre  of  September  1925  when  priceless 
treasures  were  lost  to  an  unknown  extent.  In  the  auction  given 
"by  the  House  of  Mayefla,  perhaps  the  largesrt  collector'  In  Jfapan, 
tfver  one  tninion  yen  was  realized,  though  the  articles  put  to 
hammer  were  of  second  rate  grade,  for  the  gr^at  peer  was.  obliged 
to  clear  the  superfluous  accumnlatlon  for  convenience  of  his 
removal  to  a  ubw  residential  seat.  A  piece  of  a  historic  tea-caddy 
was  knocked  down  at  a  Uttte  over  ^57,000.  It  ^ould  have  com- 
manded at  least  twice  as  much  before. 

Ail  big .  sales  are  generally  conducted  by  bodies  of  curia 
■dealers*  and  there  are  several  such  organisations  in  Tokyo,  Kyoto^ 
Osaka  and  Nagoya.  Some  of  them  are» — Tokyo.  Bljutsu  Olub  at 
Shunkyo  (Painting),  Takamura  Koun  (Chiselling)*  SascUd 
Iwajiro  (Architecture),  Namikawa  Yasuyuki  (Shippo),  Miyamote 
Hot^plp  (Sword), 

7.    AHTISTS  TO  THJJ  COUHT 

This  is  an  .honorary  peart  ereated  tn  t9M  i^  order  to  aaoovunga 
the  development  of  art.  At  ftrat  the  honor  was  UmUed  to  oalir 
Japanese  painting,  but  the  scope  has  lately  been  much  extended 
-and  Includes  among  others  sword-making.  The  living  artists 
"Who  enjoy  this  honor  are:—*  "* 

Takeuchl  Seiho  (Painting),  Kobori  Tomone  (Painting),  Kawai 
QyiQJvado  (Paintine)«  Shliaomura  Kantsan  ^BMnUns),  Tamamoto 
ShuiUsyo  (Painting),  Takamura  Kx>un  (Chiselling).  Sasaki  Iwajiro 
{Architecture),  Namikawa  YafRiyukl  (Shlppo),  Miyamoto  Hoaokii 
^aword). 


FAINTER^  OF   NOTE  Iff  THC  MEUI   EAA 

(1868-1912) 

Araki,  Kwampo,  d.  '15,  wtaster  painter  of"  OMnese  Northern  schooL 
Hashimoto,  Gaho,  d.  1908,  master  painter  of  Kano  school. 
l4iraaOf  (^ogaku,  d.  1S93,  celebrated  painter  of  Chinese  BoMhem 

school. 
I^UKkVa,  Shunso,  d:  1911^  master  of  a  new  ffehiKa. 
fke^tkt  Shoen,  d.  l'91&,  ukts*oyt»  lady'patnter. 
Katio,  ftogral,  d.  1^88,  rntmteY  painter  «f  M^eH)!  em.'   ' 
l^MwtMs^ti,  ayokusho.  d.  1912,  masteir  patmeir  of  l»bij&  sohooL 
1<avMm4ib«,  Mitat^i,  d.  1905,  To»a  soh^yol  and.  high  auMiortty  In 

•'    B»ti(iUitfo8.  .       •    - 

'Kawamtira,  Oshln  (VkOku),  d.  1809,  waster  of  Sonthctrn  acAiodl. 
1<awartab«v  GymtA,  A.  1889,  oMglnated  a  new  V^vkOiat  sohooL  ' 
Xikuchi,  Yosai,  d^^  18T8,  Mliftnifcted  the  Yotet  0tylei 
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KMil,  Chikudo,  d.  ISM/Krote  iMUnt^r. 

Kodaimi,  Kwatel,  d.  1^18,  master  palntep  of  ttos  aoathem  sobDoL 

Kono,  Bairol,  d«  1905,  Kyoto  painter  of  the  Shljo  SchooL 

Kumagaa,  Naohiko,  d.  191t»  mater  landaeapist  of  the  Shljo  aefaooL 

Kuroda,  Selkl,  d.  1825,  imlnter  of  Weatem  SehooL 

Masugi,  Selkin,  d.  190I»  lady  painter,  pupU  of  Knmasae  NaohlkOL. 

Mochiauki,  Qyokusen,  d.  1901,  master  painter  of  the  Shljo  achooL 

Mori,  Kwansal,  d.  1894,  one  of  masters  of  Okyo's  school. 

Morikawa,  Shobun,  d.  1902,  Kyoto  painter  of  the  Shljo  schooL 

Nakajima,  Ralsho,  d.  1871,  Okyo  school. 

Nakanishi,  Shosekl.  d.  1883,  Prof.  In  Kyoto  Art  Academy. 

Noguchi,  Shohln,  d.  1917,  master  painter  of  Southern  school,  a 

lady. 
Noguchi,  Yukokn,  d.  1898,  Southern  Chinese  school. 
Nomurst  Bunkyo,  d.  1911,  landscaplst  of  the  Shljo  school. 
Okuhara,  Seiko,  d.  1903,  lady  painter  of  the  Southern  school. 
Saigo,  Kogetsu,  d.  1912,  one  of  the  best  pupils  of  Oaho. 
Shibata,  Zeshln,  d.  1891,  painter  and  Maklye  artist. 
Shiwokawa,  Bunrln,  d.  1877,  landscaplst  of  the  Shljo  school. 
Suzuki,  Hyakunen,  d.  1891,  master  of  Okyo  style. 
Suzuki,  Shonen,  d.  1910,  son  of  above,  same  school. 
Takahashi,  Koko,  d.  1912,  at  the  age  of  36. 
Taki,  Kwatef,  d.  1901,  Chinese  Southern  school. 
Taniguchi,  Alzan,  d.  1899,  m.aster  of  Chinese  Southern  school. 
Tanomura,  Chokunyn,  d.  1906,  Southern  style. 
Tazaki,  So-un,  d.  1898.  master  painter  of  Buncho's  school. 
Terasaki,  Kosryo,  fl.  1919,  a  master  of  new  school. 
Watanabs,  Shokwa,  d.  1887,  son  of  Kwazan  and  pupil  of  Chlnzan. 
Yamamoto,  Balso,  d.  1920,  Southern  Chinese  school. 
Yasuda,  Rozan,  d.  1882,  Southern  Chinese  school. 


DESIGNS 

From  the  Early  Days  of  Meijl  to  the  Russo-Japanese  War 
The  tide  of  Western  civilization  which  flooded  over  our  shores 
after  the  Restoration  of  Meljl  attained  Its  hlcrh  water  mark  about 
1887.  But  this  did  not  much  affect  patterns  for  women's  dresses. 
Most  of  the  deslsms  were  symbolical  and  represented  felicitous 
objects,  as  pine-trees,  plum-trees  and  bamboos,  or  grapes.  All 
were  done  in  a  sombre,  realistic  manner,  and  seldom  exeeeded  the 
height  of  about  1.5  feet  at  the  skirt. 

Ths  Genroku  (1688-1704)   Designs  in  1905-06 

With  the  elevation  of  our  national  prestlsre  after  the  war  with 
Russia,  our  people  naturally  took  a  fancy  to  thin^rs  symbolic  of 
grandeur  and  gorgeousness  in  composing  their  designs.  What  wav 
called  the  "Genroku"  design  oame  into  vogue,  and  "Gtenroknf^ 
sleeves  and  "Genroku"  style  of  doing  womens  hair  were  the  ragf. 
Bven  the  so-called  "Genroku"  dance  very  much  enlivened  the  gay 
society  at  one  tims^  People  were  then  in  suoh  a  mood  that  ths 
siunptuous  fsjBhlon  that  marked  the  administration  of  the  6th 
Shogun  Tstinayoshi  strongly  appealed  to  their  fancy  and  they 
ea0eriy  copied  the  ostentations  manners  and  customs  seen  in  tbs 
streets  of  Yedo  more  than  two  centuries  before. 
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Next  the  "Momoyama"  style  came  intp  fashion  but  wa»  vacm 
superseded  by  the  Korln  designs. jaamed  after  the  groat  ^eoqura* 
tlve  painter  Ogata  Korln. 

Though  much  different  from  the  "Genroku"  designs  in  motif, 
the  efPect  aimed  at  was  none  the  Jess  gorgeous.  It  was  about  1908 
that  the  revival  of  this  style  of  designs  took  place. 


Yuahoku   Designs 

Both  the  "Genroku"  and  Korln  designs  have  much  In  common 
as  regai'ds  general  appearance  and  in  origin  and  were  principally 
Intended  to  cater  to  popular  taste.  In  1910  and  1911  a  reaction 
came  and  they  were  followed  by  the  classic  style  known  as  • 
"Tushoku"  designs  based  on  the  patterns  and  marks  shown  on- 
the  official  costumes  of  courtiers  and  others  in  the  Fujiwara  era.  < 
Aristocratic  in  origin  and  use  they  look  elegant  and  dignified. 

It  was  as  if  the   "Yushoku"  were  intended  to  inrepare  the 
people  for  the  stem  repression  of  what  Is  gay  and  ostentatious  - 
In  designs,  called  for  by  the  demise  of  Bmperor  MeUl  in  1912.* 
Out  of  deforence  to  the  Imperial  mourning  and  to  show  their 
heartfelt  sorrow  for  the   passing  of  the  great  sovereign  whom* 
they  profoundly  revered,  they  chose  designs  that  were* subdued 
and  plain  In  colors  and  composition. 

Exotio  and  Coronation  Designs 

The  expiry  of  the  period  of  national  moumtng  wda  stgnalisied' 
by  the  return  of  •*Genroku"  and  ••Korln"  styles,  but  only  for  a 
short  while.    The  turn  that  came  next  is  interesting,  as  It  algniflea' 
the  enlargement  of  the  mental  horiEon  pf  our  designers.    They 
attempted  for  the  first  time  to  enrich  their  repertoires  with  the- 
help  of  exotic  patterns,  that  Is  to  say»  by  the  intvoduetion  of 
secession    style    that    had    first   appeared  .  in    Austria   and    also  • 
flourished  in  Germany,  and  these  were  much  in  evidence  in  the- 
year  of  the  coronation  of  the  late  Emperor  Talsho.     Gk>rgeou«> 
colors  and  patterns  symbolizing  felicity  were  principal  features. 


Subsequent  Changes 

The  Coronation  designs  were,  however,  a*  passing  phenorae- ' 

non,  and  as  the  popular  sentiment  of  joy  over  the  auspidous 

occurrence  subsided,  the  elegant  and  delicate  style  of  the  Tosa 

school  in  painting  was  given  preference,  to  be  followed  next  by" 

more  chaste  patterns  resembling  "makiye**  figureiA.  ' 

# 

Prom   about  1918  taste  demanded  a  change  of  an  oppoBlte- 

character.    Grandeur  was  now  the  predominating,  mark  In  popu- . 

lar  designs  In  which  both  European  and  Oriental  styles,  were  used 

side  by  side.     Patterns  after  Western  flowers  were  now  most  in. 

demand  In  the  former,  and  this  novelty  still  holds  the  field.    One 

thing   that   is   noticeable   about   the   later-  changes   Is'  that    the 

shading  off  of  hues  is  conspicuous  in  designs  for  ladles'  gaiiments, 

thfsy  being  shown  higher  up  on  the  skirt,  even  up  to  the  shoulder, 

in  utter  disregard  of  the  rules  of  symmetry  and  convetttion.     It- 

raust  be  remembered  that  for  Japanese  designers  the  only  deter*  ■ 
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mining:  factor 'for  dfi^vistng  new  desfgns  fa  th«  dictates  of  erood 
^te,  within  the  wide  limit  of  which  they  can  allow  tfieir  fancy 
OP  Whim  ftfll^st  play,  and  with  the  audacity  and  freshness  at 
almost  pristine  artidts.  ^ 


MUSIC 

Music  in  Japan  exists  in  two  distinct  forms,  one  of  them 
Japanese  music  handed  .-dowi^  from  old  Japan,  and  the  other 
Western  music  which  was  introduced  from  Europe  and  America 
after  the  Restoration  of  Meiji.  Until  about  ten  years  ago  these 
two  often  appeared  together  on  the  program  of  same  concert. 
bfttt  of  lacte.  they  have  become  separated.  There  are  therefore  two 
sorts  o£  music  lovers,  one  favoring  the  traditional  native  music 
SAd  the  other  patvonistng  the  Western.  Generally  speaking, 
students  and  othet*  young  men  prefer  the  latter. 

The  indigenous  music  may  be  classified  Into  three  kinds.  The 
first  is  called  the  "gagaku,"  or  elegant  music,  brought  from  China 
ftnd  India  about  1,000  years  ago.  It  consists  of  a  large  orchestra 
with  extremely  comi>lex  harmony  and  is  one  of  the  most  advanced 
styles  of  a  formal  music.  It  has  long  vanished  ft* om  among  the 
people  and  is  retained  only  as  a  classical  ceremonial  music  at  the 
Bnperial  court.  But  of  late  some  earnest  students  of  music  have 
commenced  researches  as  to  its  artistic  merit  and  there  Is  a  sign 
of  its  revival.  Mr.  H.  Elchhelm  of  America  during  his  stay  in 
this  country  In  1920,  listened  to  this  mtisie  played  at  the  Imperial 
Household  De^t.,  and  was  struck  so  much  with  its  high  artistic 
value  that  he-  carried  home  with  him  a  small  piece  entitled 
^tenraku"  and  presented  it  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Ovchestra 
In  the  sprbig'  of  1922. 

The  second  kind  is  Vocal  and  is  called  "utai"  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  the  "no**  dance.  Oiriginated  in  the  time  of  the 
Ashikaga  Shogunate  more  than  600  years  ago  and  a  favorite 
pastime  of  the  "samurai"  class  in  the  feudal  period,  it  has  lately 
become  less  exclusive  and  Is  now  very  popular  among  all  classes 
of  gentlefolks.  Many  of  the  lovers  of  "utai"  are  so  prejudiced  In 
Its  favor  that  they  disdain  to  lend  a  kindly  ear  to  any  other  form 
of  music.    It  is  a  cult  for  them. 

The  third  is  comprehensively  oalled  the  •'zokugaku,"  or  people's 
music  as  distinguished  from  the  aristocratic  "gagaku"  or  "utai" 
and  has  developed  among  orverchants  and  tradesmen.  The  most 
common  form  of  it  is  vooal  with  accompaniment  of  a  atring«d 
Instrument  called  "samisen,"  which  originally  came  from  the 
Luchu  Islands  250  years  gao.  The  "nagauta"  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  tunes  of  all,  and  is  widespread  among  all  classes  of 
women.  Other  varieties  of  "samisen"  songs  are  practically  pro- 
fessional and  among  their  performers  are  "geisha"  girls.  The 
"koto,"  or  Ijrre,  is  chiefly  taught  by  blind  musicians  to  daughters 
of  respectable  families.  The  "shakuhachl,"  or  bamboo  oboe,  and 
"biwa,"  or  lute,  are  played  by  young  people. 

As  regands  Western  musio  in  Japan  a  singing  lesson  was  first 
included  In  the  curriculum  of  common  education  by  Mr.  Mason  in 
1879,  while  the  Tokyo  Academy  of  Musio,  the  only  Government 
institution  of  the  kind,  was  till  recently  the  sole  centre  for  intro- 
ducing more  artistio  forms  of  European  music  such  as  piano. 
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Violin  and  orchestra.  Graduates  of  the  Academy,  upwards  of  1,000, 
have  contributed  much  to  popularising  the  exotic  music.  But  It 
was  after  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war,  when  the  foremost 
artists  fled  to  Aftiitt'lcar  tha(  tj^  y^^aiefn  n^JsDp  has  attained  a 
marked  developm^iU.  Sinca  l>2a  faremast  viAUsAsts  of  the  world 
such  as  Piastre,  Elman,  Zimbalist,  Haifez  and  Moeruilewsky,  and 
•other  great  virtuosi,  such  as  Sykora  (cello),  Schumann-Heinck 
(soprano),  Hollmann  (cello),  MeCorinack  (tenor)  and  Boshko, 
came  over  to  this  country  and  their  exquisite  performances  were 
highly  appreciated  by  lovers  of  music  in  Tokyo,  Nagoya,  Osaka 
and  other  large  ^tifts.  The  impressions  made  on  the  mind  of 
young  Japanese  were  especially  profound  and  have  aroused  a  great 
^thuaiasm  for  Waatarn  musio  among  tbaip».  There  are  many 
enthusiastic  young  students  and  critics  of  music  who  attempt 
through  newspapers  and  magazines  to  enlighten  both  in  theory 
and  history  the  lovera  of  Western  music.  It  is  significant  to 
record  that  in  1922  alone  7  or  8  new  magazines  devoted  exclU'* 
alvely  to  Western  music  have  been  started,  while  on  the  other 
l&and  lectures  on  the  subject  axe  given  very  frequently  at  several 
Important  oenlres. 

The  use  of  gramophones  too  has  oome  into  vogue,  there  being 
an  enormous  demand  for  Victor,  Columbia  and  Brunswick  records, 
mostly  of  high  artistic  nature. 

Meanwhile  the  manufacture  of  the  home-made  grramophones 
and  records  has  attained  a  marked  development,  partially  actuat- 
ad  by  the  decline  of  the  demand  for  foreign  products,  the  customs 
4«ty  OQ  tha  imports  having  been  raised  to  lOQ  per  cent,  ad 
Taloram  sinoe  I92t2^ 

With  the  growing  popularity  of  Buropean  music  a  movement 
for  forming  a  new  national  music  has  been  started  and  is  gainingf 
ground.  It  alms  at  the  reconstruction  of  old  Japanese  music  on 
the  basis  of  the  Western  so  as  to  satisfy  the  craving  of  the 
rising  generation  in  this  particular  direction.  Such  talented  com- 
posers as  N.  Moto-ori  and  M.  Miyag|  are  tfiking  a  leading  part 
In  this  movement. 
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SPORTS 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS 

Till  only  a  few  years  agro  sports  were  generally  considered  In 
Japan  as  a  students*  pastime  for  giving  relief  to  their  redundant 
energy,  but  this  fallacious  notion  no  longer  holds.  Sports  are 
now  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  daily  life  for  young  people  of  all 
classes.  However,  the  public  do  not  yet  possess  a  clear  concep- 
tion as  to  the  distinction  between  amateur  and  professional  sports, 
and  it  is  imperative  that  they  should  be  properly  educated  to 
get  rid  of  their  ignorance.  The  Japan  Amateur  Athletic  Asso<ila- 
tJon,  the  central  organ  of  sports  In  Japan,  has  taken  upon 
Itself  this  important  task,  believing  that  for  the  healthy  develop- 
ment of  sports  in  Japan  the  rising  generation  should  be  strongly 
inculcated  in  the  spirit  of  amateurism  and  people  at  large  should 
be  taught  to  treat  it  with  sympathy,  if  not  with  enthusiasm. 

So  wide  spread  is  the  love  of  sports  among  our  students  that 
a  higher  school  of  any  pretension,  especially  private,  maintains 
its  own  well-equipped  stadium.  That  of  Keio  and  Waseda  is  of 
international  fame  as  an  arena  where  the  native  and  visiting, 
generally,  American,  teams  contest  for  honor*  The  latest  addi« 
tlon  is  Meiji  Shrine's  Stadium  constructed  in  1926  at  the  cost  of 
over  ¥700,000  and  capable  to  accommodate  36,000  spectators. 


1.     NATIOT^AL  SPORTS 

For  judo  and  fencing  see  "Physical  Culture,"  Chapter  on 
Education. 

Wrestling 

The  sumo  or  wrestling  may  properly  be  called  the  national 
game  of  Japan,  it  being  popular  among  all  classes  of  people.  It 
is  also  a  very  ancient  game,  for  annalists  say  that  the  first  bout 
on  record  took  place  as  early  as  23  B.C.  The  martial  spirit  that 
ruled  the  land  during  the  long  period  of  feudalism  was  naturally 
propitious  for  the  spread  of  this  manly  sport.  In  the  time  of 
the  Tokugawa  many  of  the  grreat  daimyo  kept  their  professional 
champion  wrestlers.  For  some  while  after  the  overthrow  of 
feudalism  it  suffered  decadence,  but  soon  recovered  popularity, 
though  at  present  not  so  prosperous  as  before.  The  Tokyo  Profes- 
sional Wrestlers'  Association  possesses  an  amphitheatre  at  Ryo- 
goku,  Tokyo,  capable  of  accommodating  13,000  persons.  Tokyo  and 
Osaka  are  two  headquarters  of  the  game  where  there  are  some 
200  professional  wrestlers.  They  are  classified  into  nine  grades 
of  which  only  those  of  the  first  two  or  three,  numbering  in  all 
ten,  occupy  the  front  rank.  Grand  matches  are  given  twice  a 
year,  January  and  May,  ten  days  on  eacb  occasion,  according  to 
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the  time*hoBore4'  custom  observed  since  1828.  For  eonvenleweo 
•C  this  pubUe  display,  the  wresUera  are  dHrided  tnto  two  oi^os* 
Ingr  Scamps/'  eastern  and  western,  and  each  wreatler  is  pitted 
with  one  on  the  opposite  side,  till  the  whole  ten  in  the  rival 
camps  have  grone  througrh  the  matches  in  the  prescribed  ten  days. 
There  are  two  gra<fas  of  champions,  nam^y  the  Yokozuna  (who 
alone  is  entitled  to  hangr  round  his  waist  the  honored  straw 
festoob)  and  next'  the  San-yaku  (or  Three  services  which  are  the 
'O^seki,  Sektwaki  and  Komusubl).  Then  follow  the  sixteen 
•wrestleni  collectiveir  called  Maeirashira  and  as  these  are  entitled 
^to  sit  wtthin  the  curtalti,  their  grade  Is  also  called  Makuno-uchl. 
-After  them  comes  the  Makushlta  or  "below  the  curtain."  The 
wrestlers  in  the  first  three  grades  and  10  in  the  four  are  allowed 
a  sfaartt  ct  profit  which  the  promoters  of  the  semi-annual  matches, 
usually  the  Wrestlers'  Association,  realize.  The  Association  Is 
composed  of  retired  champion  wrestlers,  limited  to  80  in  number, 
wrestlers  on  active  service  ("within  curtain"  rank)  and  umpires. 
The  Tokomina  and  the  Three  services  receive  from  the  Associa- 
tion on  occasion  of  retirement  a  sum  not  exceeding  ¥1000.  The 
regular  income  of  wrestlers  is  very  small,  for  the  salary  they  are 
allowed  for  the  semi-annual  matches  does  not  exceed  ¥30  or  so 
each.  It  is  on  account  of  the  share  they  are  allowed  in  the 
profit  of  the  Association  and  especially  of  the  gifts  they  receive 
from  their  regular  patrons  that  the  wrestlers  are  able  to  main- 
tain themjselyes.  Wrestlers  indeed  are  admitted  from  former 
times  as  pets  of  society,  and  certainly  their  simplicity  and  dis- 
interestedness as  compared  with  more  artful  and  worldly  actors 
make  these  big  boys  well  suited  for  appealing  for  such  special 
treatment.  The  itinerant  tour  throiigh  the  provinces  wrestlers 
undertake  twice  in  a  year  also  brings  them  fair  profit.  The 
traditional  tricks  and  dodges  of  wrestlers  number  forty- eight 
based  on  the  fundamental  "hand,"  viz.,  nage  (to  throw),  kake 
(feet  entangling),  hineri  (to  twist)  and  sori  (to  uplift).  In  prac- 
tice, however,  tricks  as  used  on  the  ring  number  some  two 
hundreds. 

The  Tokyo  and  Osaka  Wrestlers'  Associations  were  amal- 
gamated into  one  combined  body  in  January  '27  and  the  semi- 
annual tournaments  are  held  both  In  Tokyo  (Jan.  and  May)  and 
Osaka  (Mar.  and  Oct.).  The  foremost  champion  wrestlers  on  the 
ring  of  the  Association,  composed  of  the  wrestlers  of  Tokyo  and 
Osaka,  are  as  follows: — 

Eastern    camp  Age        Kan  ^8.75  kg.)  Shaku  11.93 Ilia) 

Tunenohana  (Yokozuna)   32  32.0  6.0 

Hitachliwa  (Ozekl)    28  29.5  5.7 

Dewagatake  (Sekiwaki) 26  45.5  6.6 

Wakabayama  (Komusubl)  ....  33  28.0  5.8 
Western  camp 

Mlyagiyama    (Tokozuna)    9€  33.0  6.8 

Onogawa  (Ozekl)   85  32.0  6.0 

Kiyosegawa  (Sekiwaki)  86  2«.0  5.7  % 

Manazuru  (Komusubl)  27  30.0  6.8 

Profefl8ion«l  wrestling  has  lost  much  of  its  popularity  of 
l»t^  yeaxs  owing  too  often  to  doubtful  practices.  On  the  other 
band»  amateur  -wrestling  is  steadily  gaining  favor  among  boys 
oC  eoUeglate  or  even  secoodary  schools  and  their  champions  meet 
several  times  a  year  at  either  Tokyo  or  Osaka  to  contest  tbs 
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Hor<«  Rrd ing  «nd  Raotc 

7|ie   art   of  bevae   ridln?  as  a   means   of  oultare   ki   anite 

<«eooii4ary   in  Japan,   being  coBflned   only   to   high   and   special 

rclaeses.    Horse '  raoing:  that  declined  with  the  prohibition  of  pari 

.mutuel  tickets  in  190S»  revived  prosperity  with  the  permission  ef 

the  bettlnir  system  under  strict  restriction  in  1923.    The  Geyera- 

•ment  is  enoouragiag  racing  by  fs^emtSng  aids.     Tea  race  cl«b8 

exist,  as  Haashln  at  Naruo,  Tokyo  at  Meiraro  and  Nippon  at 

Yokohama,  etc.    There  are  8  others  in  the  provinoes,  races  beisiBr 

held  semi-annually^,  viz.,  in  spring  and  autumn. 

In  the  autumn  races  of  1926  there  were  altogether  161,878 
-  admissions,  prizes  awarded  amounted  to  f  800,641,  tickets  sold 
.  911,877,009  and  amount  distributed  ¥9^98,000. 

The  fastest  records  in  recent  years  are  ad  follows:-^ 


Country 

Bred 

T«tt 

Sfemat 

DbtanM 

iRoiHR 

Mfn. 

8m. 

1922 

Naruo 

1  m. 

Cherry  Blosdohi 

1. 

42.  5S 

1925 

Sapporo 

2  m. 
Foreign 

Koiwai 
Bred 

3. 

32.  W 

1910 

Yokohama 

1  m. 

Dorothy 

1. 

45.  70 

1914 

Tokyo 

l^ta. 

Chlshima 

1. 

40.  57 

With  the  general  growth  of  interest  in  sports  horsemanship 
has  also  gained  some  popularity  among  the  public,  especially 
college  students  and  even  women.  There  are  at  present  about  15 
equeistrlan  clubs  in  larger  cities  while  many  universities  and 
collegiate  schools  have  their  students'  societies  for  horse-riding. 

In  the  elimination  contest  held  at  Narashlno  In  May,  1927, 
foT  the  9th  international  Olympic  horse  race  to  take  place  at 
Amsterdam  in  August  1928,  Lt.-Col.  K.  Yusa,  Major  K.  Okada, 
Major  S.  Kldo  and  Captain  S.  Yoshlda,  all  instructors  of  the 
CAvafl^y  Sch6ol  at  Narashlno,  were  honored  with  selection. 

Swimming 

The  art  of  swimming  had  a  special  and  ancient  course  of 
development  in  Japan,  producing  many  schools  of  swimmers. 
The  different  «tyles  and  strokes  of  the  famous  swimming  masters 
of  the  past  are,  to  some  extent,  perpetuated  and  taught  at  swim- 
ming schools  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  the 
sununer  holidays  swimming  schools  are  held  by  universities  and 
schools,  which  give  regular  courses  of  instruction  to  students  In 

'  this  art  of  s^wfmmlng.  In  some  parts  of  the  eoiwstry  trtdk  swim- 
ming fs  practiced,  and  interesting  competitions  are  often  Ireltt. 

'ir»r  TbUhtnnifi,  the  isfwfmmer  Is  expected  to  tread  water  so  steadily 
fito  to  ensfbie  him  to  hold  a  fB.n  tn  his  left  hand  and  paint  a  po«m 

•  npon  it  Wltti  Mb  right  hand.    Still  more  speetacmlar  Is  the  mlM- 
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tary  drill  and.tMV^t  UraeflMto  Ik  4ki«p  ^aWr.  ^It  la  performed 
with  an  ordinary  army  carbine.  The  swimmer  Is  exQected  to 
aim,  fire  and  reload  his  rifle,  'v^'hlle  steadily  swimming  with  tl^ 
tread  litrok*. 

All,  Japan  Swimmiirg  'Chanvpionehfp  Meet: — This  is  held 
annually  by  the  JdQpaii  Aquatic  Sport  Leagrue  which  was  organized 
in  1925^  The  third  meet  took  place  at  Tamagrawa  pool  in  Tokyo 
on  July  3b-31,  1927.  with  the  following  nesults:— 


loo  m. 

fcee      style 

200  m. 

n             -n 

400  m. 

n             w 

1,500  in. 

i>             t» 

100  fik 

back  '  stroke 

200  m. 

breast  stroke 

200  ni« 

relay 

800  m. 

relay 

5^.4*    Mori  (Wascda  Univ.) 
B'17.2^    Takaishi  (Waseda  Univ.) 
5^7.6^    Aral  (Waseda  Univ.) 

21^47*       w     (     «  ».    ) 

if2'j.(r    Kimara  <Waaiwia*Univ.)    .  ^ 

.      3^1"    Tsuruta  (Hochi) 

Another  noteworthy  annual  contest  was  that  held  In  Augu^ 
'27  at  Hamamatsu  and  promoted  by  the  Hamana  Bay  Swimming 
Association,  endiitg:  In  a  victory  for  the  Hamana  Ass'n.  which 
carried  off  20  points,  followed  by  the  Butoku-kai  of  Kyoto 
with  10  points. 

In  August  '27,  Japanese  champions,  Takalshi,  Kimura,  Aral, 
Sata  and  Tsuruta,  went  to  Hawaii  and  participated  in  the  all- 
American  aquatic  sport  contests  held  at  Walkiki,  Honolulu,  for 
4  days.  The  Japanese  came  out  9rd  in  the  contests  with  a  score 
of  14. 

Further  on  October  1-2  a  Pan-Paclflc  swimming  meet  was 
•held  at  Tamagawa  pool,  Tokyo,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hochi 
Shlmbun,  the  game  being  contested  by  the  Japanese,  American 
and  Australian  champion  swimmers.  The  contests  resulted  in 
the  victory  of  Japanese  who  scored  55  against  41  of  Americans 
and  3  of  Australians.     The  record  follows: 


100  metre 
200  metre 
1,500  metre 
200  metre 
400  metre 
2K)0  metre 
too  metre 
Soo  metre 
100  metre 
800  metre 


free 
breast 
free 
back 
free 
free 
breast 
free 
■back 
relay 


style 

stroke 

style 

stmke 

style 

style 

stroke 

style 

stroke 


Wlnn«n 
Takaishi  (Japan) 
Tsarata  0apan) 
Crab  (America) 
Irie  (Japan) 
Takaishi  (Jspcm) 
Takaishi  (Japan) 
Tsuruta  (Japan) 
Crab  (America) 
Rowfer  (America) 
Americans 


lime 

59  6" 

2 '57^ 
21^59^ 

2'5I''2 

5'or 

2'i7'4 

i'i9''4 

Io'l4''4 


Scores :  Japmese  jj ;  Americans  41 ;  AustraUaqs  3, 
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.Sp.e«d  Swimitiiii^  Ofllelal    RmoHs 

'  '       Brent  Time      Year                        Holder* 

*50  m.         free  style  26.8"  1925  K.  Takaishi  (Waseda  Umr.) 

100  m.         „         „  59.4"      ^  K.  Takaishi  (     ,>          »    ) 

200  m,         „         p,  3' 16.3*  1926  T.  Satake  (Waseda  Univ.) 

400  m.         „         „  $^3,4"      „  K.  Takaishi  (    „        „    ) 

800  m.         „         „  io'48*      „  K.  Takaishi  (    „        „    ) 

1,500  m.       „         „  21 '18.4"  1927  N.  Arai  ,  Waseda  Univ.) 

100  m.       back  stroke  1^15.2"      „  R.  Kimura  (Waseda  Univ.) 

200  m.     breast      „  2^57.2"  1926  Y.  Tsaruta  (Saseho) 

400-..        .  .     V.*.3-    X9.7{}^|;^.T^j^!:r }"»»''' &C. 

Mountaineering 


8o3  m. 


Mountaineering  as  a  pious  act  of  religrious  people  Is  an  an- 
cient custom  among  tlie  Japanese,  but  it  is  only  within  ten  years 
or  60  that  the  practice  has  bequn  to  appeal  t<^he  sporting  senti- 
ment of  those  who  are  inclined  to  test  thm  sturdy  legs  and 
power  of  endurance.     The  example  was  first  set  by  foreigners. 

Sacred  peaks  visited  by  mountain  pilgrims  are  found  almost 
everywhere  in  the  country,  but  of  these  the  most  popular  are 
Fuji,   Ontake,   Tateyama,   etc. 

Fuji  (12,387). — Climbing  this  peak  is  lately  one  of  the  moat 
favorite  summer  pastimes  among  people  of  both  sexes  and  almost 
of  all  ages,  for  Fuji,  though  the  highest  in  Japan  proper,  is  the 
easiest  to  ascend,  and  also  In  the  season  best  provided  with  ac- 
commodations and  facilities.  Even  a  post  ofllce  is  opened  then. 
There  are  five  regular  paths  leading  to  the  summit,  viz.,  Omiya- 
guchl  (about  20  m.  to  top),  Gotcmba-giiohi  (20  m.),  Subashlrl- 
guchl  (13  m.),  Suyama-guchl  (18  m.)  and  Yoshlda-guchi  (18  m.). 
The  fust  four  He  along  the  Tokaldo  railway  while  the  last  is  ap- 
proached  from  the  opposite  side. 

Japanese  Alps. — Though,  according  to  authentic  information, 
the  name  was  first  proposed  by  Prof.  W.  Qowland  when  Sir  Er- 
nest Satow  complied  in  1872  Murray's  Hand  Book  on  Japan,  this 
distinction  is  popularly  attributed  to  the  Rev.  Walter  Weston,  an 
Eni;l!sli  mountaineer,  member  of  the  Alpine  Club,  London,  and 
first  Honorary  Member  of  Japanese  Alpine  Club,  in  christening 
the  mountain  ranges  extending  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Japan  Sea. 
the  broadest  region  of  Honshu  that  comprises  the  provinces  of 
Htda,  Shinano,  Mino,  Btchu,  Echigo  and  Kai,  lying  approxi- 
mately between  35"-37'  N.  and  137"- 139**  B.  The  JapaJQ  Alps  are 
commonly  divided  Into  three  groups,  viz..  Northern  Alps,  Central 
Alps.   Southern  Alps,  a«  follows: — 

VameofMta.  Helcht  (feet)        Neareflt:Ranwa7  Station 

Northern  Alpet 

Shlro-uma    (Ohrenge) . . .  9,623  Akashlna  via  Omachi 
Tarigatake 10,483  Matsumoto;    Akashlna 
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Hodaka   ^ 10,139  Matsumoto 

Oku-Hodaka 10.181 

K:ita-Hodaka     MSI 

Jonendakd l^.SSS  Akashlna 

Otenjodake    ....:... M85         » 

Tflubakurodake 9,063         „ 

Arlak©    7,440 

Tsurugldake 9>886  „ 

SulBhodake    M70  „ 

Yakedake   8,052  Matsumoto 

Kasa^adake    : . . .  9,602  Matsumoto;    Oifu     (via    Taka- 

yama) 

Tateyamb 9,816  Ashikura  (via  Toyama) 

Norikuradake     .....' 9,928  Matsumoto 

Central  Alps:  ,.     ^' 

* bntake 10,050  Kisof ukushima 

Kiso-Koma«atake 9,698  Mlyanokoshl;   Tatsuno 

Bna   , 7,224  Nakatsu 

Southern  Alps: 

Kai-Koma«atake    9,781  Kobuchizawa;    Hinoharu;    Fujl- 

mi 

Ho-o 9.086  Kobuchizawa;  Hinoharu 

Jizo 9,000  „  ;  ». 

Nokogrlridake 8,856  „  ;  .» 

Senjogratake 9,951  Chlno  or  Tatsuno 

Akalshidake    10,236       „  „ 

Shlrane-Kitadake    10,473  Kofu 

Shirane-Alnotake    ., 10,463     „ 

Uwonashl-Kochidake 10,112     „    • 

Arakawadake 10,114    „ 

Shiomidake    10,000    „ 

-Shirane-Nodoridake 9,929     ^ 

.'   Hijiridake 9,878    „ 

Of  the  three  j^roups  the  northern  one  Is  moot  popular,  belni: 
•comparatively  easy  of  access  and  also  on  account  of  several 
thermal  springs  existing  In  the  valley,  such  as  Kamikochi  (6.000 
ft.  above  sea-level),  Nakabusa  (5,000  ft.),  8hii<alioine  (4,000)  and 
Hirayu  (4,000).  In  richness  of  flora,  also,  the  group  surpasses 
the  other  two,  for  It  is  understood  that  about  two- thirds  of  the 
alpine  plants  existing  in  Japan  are  contributed  by  it.  The 
flower- carpets  on  Mt.  Shlro-uma  (also  calied  Ohrenge)  are 
especially  conspicuous.  The  Northern  Alps  contain  two  active 
volcanoes,  Takedake  and  Ariake. 

Mountainaering  and  Exploration 

Peak^hunting  is  no  longer  the  main  object  of  mountaineering 
in  Japan;  it  Is  now  chiefly  directed  to  the  more  serious  aim  of 
exploring  -little  known  valleys  and  river  sources  as  aJso  of  scenes 
of  rare  physical  beauty.  At  flrst  this  exploration  was  confined 
'  to  summer  time,  but  since  lj92l,  by  calling  inr.the  help  of  skil, 
the  explorers  have  in  the  winter  season  extensively  covered 
';Shiro-uma,  the  Tateyama  range  and  oth^  peak& 
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First  Climbers  of  CflxmAlan  Rockies 

In  June  1925  a  Japanese  AlpiiUsts'  party  of  six  led  by  Mr.. 
Maki  went  over  to  America  on  an  exploration  of  the  Canadiam 
Rockies  and  succeeded  on  21  July  ia  scieiling  Mt.  Alberta,  one  of 
the  hlgrhest  and  the  most  rugged  peaks  iri  the' group,  hitherto- 
defying  all  human  attempts  to  ol^b  it.  They  also  -ascended  Mt. 
Wooley  and  other  peaks  in  the  range.  Mr.  Maki  Is  one  of  the 
foremost  alpinists  of  Japan  who  scaled  the  east  peak  of*  Mt.  Eigar 
in  the  Central  Alps  some  years  before. 


,  J  Or^aalaation  and  Publicatlohs 

Beg^aaing  with,  a  modest  start  in  1905  of  a  small  group  of 
enthusiastic  mountain-climbers,  such' as  'Messrs. '  N.  Takasu.  K. 
Kojinia,  R.  Takano  and  K.  Takeda,  the  Japanese  Alpine  Club, 
the  only  authoritative  organization  devoted  to  mountain  ea^lora- 
tion  in  Japan,  now  consists  of  some  800  members,  publishing  its 
quarterly  organ  tlie  **Sangaku"  CMountalns).  Office  at  36  Sendagl 
Komagome,  Tokyo;  7  secretarfes  and  14*  adrhsers.  Indeed  so 
universally  has  this  daring  pastime  sprearl  during  the- last  ten 
years  that  •there  is  now  practically  no  high  mountain  or  no- 
hidden  valley  that  has  not  been  explored.  For  foreigners  desirous 
of  liavlng  general  Information  about  Japanese  mountaineering 
the  following  publications  at^  recommended:  — 

"Murray's  Handbook  of  Japan,  9th  feditlon**;  Official  Oulde- 
book  of  Japkn,  vols.  2  &  3;  Japanese  Alpine  Club  Joxn-nal  "San- 
gaku,"  English  Supplement;  Mr.  H.  E.  Daunfs  Journal  "Inaka"; 
Mr.  W.  Weston's  "Exploration  of  the  Japanese  Alps"  and  "Play- 
grounds of  the  Far  East." 

2.     WESTERN  SPORTS  Il^^TTRODUCBD 

Apart  from  fencing,  Judo,  wrestling,  swimming,  archery,  and 
other  indigenous  forms  of  physical  culture,  there  are  other  sports 
which  were  introduced  from  Europe  and  America  some  balf  a 
century  ago  and  which  are  now  even  more  popular  than  those 
of  native  origin  among  our  young  people.  Of  these  Baseball, 
Football,  Tennis,  ^Solf,  Track  and  Field  Athletics,  Speed 
Swimming,  Rowing,  Mountaineering,  and  Winter  aports  have 
particularly  acquired  a  wide  vogue. 

Baseball 

Among  the  Western  sports  introduced  stands  pre-eminent 
the  game  of  baseball  which  is  played  by  all  classes  of  students, 
including  primary  school  children  as  well  as  college  students. 
It  was  about  40  years  ago  that  a  baseball  team  was  first  formed 
by  the  officials  at  Shimbashi  Station,  though  to  be  more  accurate 
the  American  professors  who  were  engaged  In  1876  for  the  newly 
created  Sapporo  Agricultural  Coll.  (now  Hokkaido  Univ.)  first 
Introduced  the  game  Into  Japan.  The  victory  won  1»y  the  First 
High  School  team  ag>ain8t  an  American  nine  in  1898  led  to  the 
speedy  popularising  of  the  game  throughcnit  the  countty.  This 
was,  however,  a  local  affair.  The  visit  which  Waseda  UrtiT. 
team  made  to  America  in  1905,  was  far  more  imDortsant.  T^e 
«xpedltion  could  not  score  any  great  success  but  was  traugfht 
with  great  consequence.     In  fact  the  game  was  revoUitiontead' 
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and  the  two;  VnbfkntMm  4if -  Wauseia  anad  -KMo  '*4M6ame  champion 

teams  in  the  country.     In  1907  the  Keio  University  invited  the 

^Bt  Le«i0  team  of  Hawaii.    The  matchea  i>layM  with  the  team 

demonstrated  the  iaot  that  Japasiose  atudents  liad  much  to. team 

before  they  could  cope  with  the  viaitocs.    Since  then  the  WaaeAa 

and  Keio  teams  and  those  of  Washin^on,  Chicagro  and  Indiana 

Universities  have  frequently  exchangred  visits,  the  arrivaia  now 

and  then  of  American  professional  teams  further  adding  to  the 

Best   of   the   game.     With   the*  creation   of   the   Hosel   Team,  a 

'  University  league  was  formed'  in  1911^  among  the  Keio,  Waseda, 

;Meiji,  Rikkyo  and  Hosel  (all  private  Universities  in  Tokyo)  and 

^matches  are  now  played  between' fhem  every  year.    In  the  autumn 

'of  1925  th^  Imperial ' University  team  formally »Jolned  the.  league, 

'While  the  riestoratloh  of  the  Wfeseda-Kelo  tournament  In  spring 

of  the  same  year  after  the  prolonged  suspension  added  to  the 

Interest  of  the  league  matclies,-  nanking  them  the  centre  of  fans' 

keen  attention  throughout  the  country. 

It  Boay  be  n«ted  that  the  game  haa  •  spfead  not  only  ainong 
higher  and  middle  school  boys  and  even  elementary  school  pupils, 
but  also  among  clerks  of  business  houses  and  companies  as  well 
as  government  employees.  €ome  of  the  latter  have  very  strong 
teams,  including  as  they  do  many  graduates  of  higher  sclioDls 
and  universities  who  had  their  days  as  college  players. 

Ontsid^    thd    imiversity    li&ague    there    are   t>ther    bi-annual 

games  which  attract  crowds  of  fans,  i.e.  those  between  the  Mlta, 

T€toi«n  and  Sundai  clubs  organized  by  the  old  boys  and  under - 

'!  graduates  of   Keio,  Waseda  and  Meiji  universities  respectively. 

Amctig  ather  annual  events  may  be  mentioned  the  middle 

''4aid  higtaKBr  school  championship  games.    In  the  former  held  In 

Aftgtiist,   1927,  the    Takamatsu   Com.   Sch.   team   won   the   final. 

The  high#r  school  championship  went  to  the  Kansai  Univ.  Prep. 

•Behool  nine,  which  defeated  the  Yamaguchi  Higher  Commercial 

'  Sohool  team  in  the  final  held  on  the  Meiji  Shrine  grounds  (Tokyo) 

-an  July  2d-a(^. 

Univaroffiy   Leaguo   Results  for  Spring,   1988 


Rtkkyo 


WMecla 

Waseda   — 

Wkkyo   0 

HMjl    2 

Hoael    0 

Imperial    0 

WflM<la  'Rfkkyo 

Plyd     8  9 

AB    297  309 

R     «5  29 

H     -98  74 

2B  18  U 

33   10  3 

HR    1  1 

SH    10  12 

SB    21  '5 

SO    18  34 

W^    47  27 

.P«t. .«|0  .239 


MelJl 
0 
0 

0 
0 


Hofi«l  lanpetlal 
2  2 

2  2 

2  2 

—  0 

2  — . 

Meljl 

8 

267 

39 

70 

6 

11 

1 

10 

9 

20 

3$ 

.262 


TMAl 

wuu 
6 
4 
8 
0 
2 

'BoBCl 

9 

300 

23 

51 

6 

2 

0 

8 

11 
40 
85 


Pel. 

.760 

.500 

1.000 

.250 

8 

282 

34 

75 

8 

2 

1 

10 

17 

80 

25 
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'    JAfHindss- Foraiol)    Tournament    Record 

ToumamentB  between  the  Japanese  College  teams  and 
foreisrn  teams  ftom  spring  of  1927  to  autumn  of  1928  either  In 
Japan  or  elsewhere  may  be  shown  In  a  tabular  form  as  below:— 

ItMOt  Bate 

Fresno  Japanese    April  '27 

■Calif omla   University .May   '27 

Waseda  American  Campalgm April  '27 

Kelo  Manchuria  Campaign IJuly   '27 

Hosel  „  „ '27 

Kelo  American  Campaign April  '28 

Football 

Though  it  lis  already  more  than  twenty  years  since  Rugby 
and  Association  foot-ball  was  Introduced  into  Japan,  the  game 
is  not  yet  so  popular  among  the  public  as  baseball.  This  may 
chiefly  be  due  to  the  fact  that  their  interest  is  too  much  centred 
on  baseball  and  that  there  has  been  no  central  organ  for  Its 
diffusion  and  development. 

Association  Footballs — ^In  February  1918  the  first  Associa- 
tion football  matches  were  played  both  in  Kanto  and  Kansai 
districts.  Perhaps  as  a  result  of  the  presence  of  the  then  British 
Ambassador  Sir  Conyngham  Greene  at  the  Kanto  matches,  a 
silver  cup  was  presented  in  March  1919  by  the  Football  Associa- 
tion in  England  to  the  Japan  Football  Association,  which  latter, 
however,  did  not  come  into  existence  until  Octoher  1921  when  it 
was  organized  in  Tokyo  with  Mr.  J.  Imamura  as  president  and 
Prince  L  Tokugawa  and  the  British  Ambassador  as  honorary 
presidents.  With  the  formation  of  the  Association  the  National 
Championship  Game  was  started.  It  is  played  in  October  and 
November  every  year  and  the  English  silver  cup  is  competed  for. 
Other  important  annual  events  are  the  championship  game  of 
colleges  and  universities  and  that  of  high  schools. 

Rugby  Football. — This  old  English  game  was  first  taught  to 
Keio  students  by  Mr.  G.  Tanaka  who  studied  at  Cambridge.  The 
first  match  was  played  between  Kelo  students  and  British  resi- 
dents In  Yokohama  and  Tokyo  about  twenty  years  ago  with  Mr. 
Tanaka  as  referee.  About  1907  a  Rugby  football  team  waa  formed 
in  the  3ni  High  School  and  the  Doshlsha,  both  at  Kyoto.  Since 
then  Inter-school  matches  have  been  played  every  year  between 
these  two  and  Kelo.  At  present  Waseda  Univ.,  Tokyo  and  Kyoto 
Imp.  Univ.,  Osaka  Higher  Com.  Sch.  and  many  middle  and  higher 
schools  have  a  Rugby  team.  In  the  annual  all -Japan  Rugby 
•championship  contest  held  in  January,  *27,  the  final  tournament 
between  the  Waseda  Univ.  and  the  Kelo  Univ.  teams  resulted 
In  a  draw.  In  July  '27,  the  Waseda  Univ.  Rugby  team  went  to 
Australia  to  play  a  series  of  matches  with  Australian  teams,  but 
of  course  the  Waseda  boys  were  badly  beaten  by  their  better 
trained  adversaries. 

Lawn  Tennis 

The  soft  ball  practice  that  had  long  been  in  vogue  in  Japlui 
b^s  of  late  begun  to  be  displaced  by  the  hard,  or  regulation,  ball 
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QTstem  now  >  wid0lF  adopted  in  WMtern  oi6untrte».  Soft 
baUera,  however,  stiU  hold  their  own,  and  there  are  two 
rival  soft  baU .  asildutations  with  rtiemhen  of  both  nexea.  The 
gtttwinr  popularitF  of  the  sport  among  the  fair  sex  is  really  a 
atirn  of  the  timea*  In  tbe  6th  Far  Baatem  tournaments,  for 
instance,  both  the  nble  end  female  teams  of  Japan  came  home^ 
triumphant.    The  102ff  record  was:— 


Slnglw: 

ItepfCMsnt 

Name 
Doiibla: 

Bnwiwnt 

Abe 

Tomon 

Abe-Fukuda 

Tomon 

Ishii 

Keio 

8at6-Kobaya8hl 

Matsuoka 

Aokl 

Mitsubishi  Co. 

Tokota-FuJIe 

Meijl 

,  So  far  as  regards  International  fame,  lawn  tennis  may  b^ 
QELlled  one  of  the  most  advanced  of  the  Western  games  popular 
in  this  country,  for  Japan  can  boast  three  players  of  world  wide 
fame,  Kumagai,  Shimizu  and  Kashio,  who  participated  in  tha 
Davis  Cup  .Tournament  in  1921,  the  former  two  challenging  tha. 
holders  of  the  Cup.  the  U.S.  team.  Though  they  did  not  coma 
out  first  in  the  final  their  excellent  skill  and  sport«nanUke  spirit 
won  admiration  in  America,  while  their  activity  in  the  inter- 
national matches  gave  stimulus  to  players  at  home.  In  the  com- 
petition for  1927  Japan  was  represented  by  Harada,  who  stood 
8rd  in  the  U.S.  1927  ranking  for  singles  Japan,  represented  by 
Hhrada,  Ohta  and  Toba  in  the  American  zone  tournaments  for 
1927  Davis  cup,  defeated  first  Mexico  and  next  Canada,  but  in 
the  final  contest,  ^e  was  beaten  by  France. 

In  1926  tfie  Japan  Lawn  Tennis  Association  undertook  for 
the  first  time  the  ranking  of  Japanese  tennis  players.  Those 
who  lead  the  list  for  1928  are  as  follows:-^ 

'  Singled:^!,  Abe  (Tomon):  2,  Ishll  (Keio  Univ.);  8,  Aokl 
(Mitsubishi);  4.  Miki  (Ataka);  6,  Maklno  (Tokyo  Univ.  of 
Commerce). 

Doubles: — ^1,  Abe-Fukuda  (Tomon);  2,  Sato-Kobayashl 
(Matsuoka) ;  8,  Yokota-Fujie  (Meiji  Univ.) ;  4,  Aso-Yagi  (Waseda 
Univ.);   5,  Yamagishl-Shimura  (Keio  Univ.). 

Qolf 

This  dates  in  Japan  from  1907  and  there  are  no  less  than  10 
olubs,  i.e.  Tokyo  Golf  Club,  the  Hodogaya  Golf  &  Country  Club, 
the  Golf  Association  of  the  Nippon  Race  Club,  the  Kobe  Golf 
Club,  and  one  each  at  Naruo,  Tarumi,  Nagasaki,  Unzen,  Seoul 
and  Dairen. 

Every  spring  contests  for  either  Club  or  inter-club  cham- 
pionship or  for  special  prizes  .are  held  by  those  clubs.  But  this 
game  is  not  spread  so  wide  as  baseball  and  tennis.  It  being  play- 
ed here  chiefly  by  the  moneyed  classes,  and  not  yet  popular 
amon^  students. 

Basketbair 

BasketbaU  had  a  hard,  struggle  to  get  a  start  In  Japan,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  fall  of  1921  that  a  tournament  was  run  off 
in  connection  With  the  annual  traclc  and  field  champfon.ships,  four 
teams  responding,  all  from  the  Y.M.C.A.*8  of  Tokyo,  Yokohama, 
and  Osaka. 
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81nci»  thfon  HilS'  sport  has  rajMdly  spreEd '  in /  th«r  provtneMt 
Q0CMcl«Uy  among  glffl  stu4antsb  At  'tbci  intisr-colleBlate'  coa«Mt» 
b^4l  in  Tokycv  iMjtw^eik  Noi^^  1ft  mmI  D«b&  4^  IW^^  th*  Tbkyo  Gfan*^ 
mecce  CoUege,  Waaedfia;  a»d  BlkkSF^  Uirfv.  tmus*  eama  fimt  widfc 
the  savore  seore  ctf  Tir9  and  -8.  The*  rMnlt'  of  tlw  aU-Japea  Msb* 
■cbocd  contesAo  bedd  uiuter  ttie  angpiooa  of  tha  Titkyo  Unp.  Uulvi 
on  July  27-29,  1927.  in  Tokyo;  was  hi  fw^dr  Of  tho  Tokyo  Hlffh 
Sch.  team,  which  won  hctth  final  and  semi-fimU  with  the  aCArea 
of  40-22  and  22-16. 


Volley-Ball  came  to  Japan  hand  in  hand  with  Basketball. 
tatd  la  now  quite  popular  amon^r  school  ghrls.  I^fke'  National 
Championship  games  ore  held  annually.  At  present  the  Kobe 
High.  Com.  School  holds  the  honor.  Glrfs^  ehamptonshlp  games, 
also  take  place  yearly.  In  the  1927'  contests  held  fn  Osaka  In 
jQly  the  championship  was  won  by  the  Kobe  Ist  Girls  Sch.  team 
trtdeh  was  honored  with  the  priTilegre  of  representing  OHapafi  at 
(he  Far  Bturtem  Olympic  held  in  Shanghai  in  August. 

Hockoy  and  Crioket 

Hockey>.-*-^This  West<vn  game  is  of  the  latest  introdxiotlssi  In 
Japan,  and  it  was  only  in  November,  19fift  tiia4'  the  Arst  national 
championship  tournameat  was  held,  when  tho  Waaeda.  team,  eamit 
out  first  in  the  final.  In  the  spring  of  1927,  the  league  c^the 
Kante  students  hockey  teams  was  organised  and  In  tke^  first 
contest  the  Waseda  boys  also  won  victory; 

Cricket  Is  not  yet  popular  and  is  plf^yed  ofiiefly  by  foareign 
residents.. 

Bowing- 

The  purchase  of  some  boats  by  thje  Tokyo  ImxieriAl  Ui^ver* 
slty  from  the  Admiralty  about  the  year  1880,  marks  the  beginning 
of  the  sport.  At  present  It  is  almost  universally  practised  by 
students  of  all  schools  of  middle  and  higher  grade  that  are  favorably 
situated  for  the  purpose.  In  this  connection  the  services  rendered 
by  the  young  Englishman,  Prof.  Strange,  who  at  that  time  taught 
English  In  the  Preparatory  Course  of  the  University,  in  nursing 
the  infantile  rowing  and  other  athletic  sports  are  gratefully 
remembered  by  those  of  his  old  boys  who  are  stfll  alive.  The 
Sumida  river  in  Tokyo,  the  Seta  and  Lake  Biwa,  both  near 
Kyoto,  are  regular  scenes  where  students  of  the  higher  institu- 
tions in  Tokyo  and  Kyoto  contest  the  championship  in  spring  or 
fall  every  year. 

The  adoption  in  1920  of  the  international  standard  boat  with 
eight  outrigger  sliding  seats  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  S.  Kishi,  (of 
Tokyo  Bar),  an  influential  member  of  the  Tokyo  University 
regatta  department,  revived  this  sport  which  had  lost  much  of  its 
interest.  To  place  rowing  match^  througHout  the  oQuntry  maider 
a  uniform  system,  the  leaders  of  a)X  the  higher  instltutlona 
Interested  in  the  sport  organized  in  that.  yea.r  the  Jiipan.  AWiftteur 
Bowing  Association  with  Br.  S.  Kishi  4s  ch94rnxan. 

The  7th  Inter -collegiate  race  participated  in  by  12  orews  waa 
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-fc«ia  <m  the  rtv«r  I^UtftlAli  oh  S^Ht.  M-M,  «B^  cjKiW«»2,W9f»*tre8. 
Ih  the  fhial  rttoe  between  the  two  ebaxnplbn  creiwftr  o«  Toliytt 
Cttttmek-cfal  TTnlv.  and!  Meljl  UtilT.  the  former  witti  hQr  7  -toasttaL 
ttttte  e'4««— T'aro*^.  or  tho  other  notable  efients  rwmcit  bO'i»ttfitl«»«* 
ilje  hlg*  school  regwftae  held  on  the  actaeawa  on  JuIqt  »,  ini 
%hich  the  MiitSuyatnir  Hlg*  Soto;  ciww  wftn  wrer  the-  Matmt]i« 
High.  Sch.  by  3  lenfirthe;  antf  Oien  the  1st  High?  Sch..  and  ^8r«» 
High  Sob.  Qontest  on  the  Sumkla  on  Aug.  2X,  when  the  fowner 
w«B  by  4%  lenstbA*  time,  being  10'--10;'  (course  t%  miles).  . 

Winter  Spertos  Skating^  and  SkQnv 

As  manly  outdoor  sports  In  winter  appealing  to  those  wfca 
are  lovers  of  nature,  akatln^  and  skiing  hMV«  recently  beisom« 
▼ery  popular  at  all  places  affording  good  slopes. 

Skating  Is  no  nsrvet'  sport'  la  JaNrib  From  olden  times  the 
frozen  streets  In  towns  and  villages  of  north-eastern  Japan  have 
provided  for  the-  beya  skating,  grounds  o^ier  which  they  sped  to 
schools  or  on  errands,  wearing  straw  sandals  with,  a  piece  oi 
hMttbo^  seoared  underneath* 

Tho  regtilkr  skating  dates  some  thirty  ysar*  back  and  was 
tntro^roeed  by  foreigners,  but  skating  as  a  sport  fbr  the*  general 
public  was  created  only  about  %WT  on  liaka'  Sfiwa,  an  Intend 
'basin  It  miles  in  eireumference  and  aifeMit  40  miles  noftfa-^west 
fbom  Tokyo.  The  shores  abound  In  hot  springs,  though  of  little 
medical  valae.  Bhrery  year  about  the  beginning  of  Feb.  is  heI8 
a  reguhtr  crontest  participated  in  both  by  Japanese  and  foreign* 
era.  lAke  Shojt  at  the  north-eastern  foot  of  lit.  Fa^,  and  lAka 
Haruna,  some  6m.  up  from  Ikao  Spa,  aro  other  good  skating 
•grennds  easily  acoessible  from  TalQPo*  The  most  notaUe  events 
in  this  branch  of  sport  in  1927  wbts  the  6th  championship  meet 
held  on  Jan.  8#  at  Kamlsuwa  as  promoted  by  the  Japan  SkaUhg^ 
Association  and  the  Inter-colIegiate  championship  meet  wtatolr. 
took  piece 'ttb  XAko  Matsubara  on  Feb.  13« 

Skifng  'was  introduced  about  1910  by  km  A^ustrian  officer  af^ 
laohed  to  a  Japanese  Regiment  fn  Takata,  Mliferata-ken,  ono  oi 
the  most  enow7  districts  in  Jhpan.  It  1ms  subseQtiently  become 
Ji  popular  sport  in  Nilgata,  Tamagata  and  some  (yther  ^strlets 
-  Where -at  .pcasent  even  school-,  eslrls  very  much  en^y  it^^  .The  fa- 
vorite akUng  slopes  as  they  exist  at  present  are  Idt..  Myeka 
CS»180  ft)  situated  on  thjd  borders  of  Nllgata  and  Nagano  prefeo* 
tures  and  r.eached  la  about  10  hrs.  from  Tokyo,  with  Akakura  and 
Sekl  hot-springs  at  the  foot,  where  tolerable  hotel  accommoda- 
tions  are  available  at  both  places  and  Taguchi,  a  little  townr 
•close  to  the  railway  station  of  the  same  name.  Goehikl  (8,800 
ft)  is  another  hot-spring  skiing  ground  about  2m.  up  Mt  Azuma 
situated  diose  by  Raya'  station  en  the  O-u  Main  titoe.  It  is 
about  10  hrs.  from  Tokyo.  Numajlri  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Ban- 
-dai  was  chosen  by  the  Waseda  Skil  Club  £n  1923  as  its  training 
ground.  It  is  ab9ut  8  hrs.  away  from  Tokyo  and  can  be  easily 
reached  by  a  night  train  from  Uyeno.  Within  an  easily  acces- 
sible distanOe  from  Tokyo  are  found  good  skiing  grounds  at 
SSAatfUbl,  Karuiaawa,  HAQuna,  liyama.  Nakano-sawa,  Fuku- 
sbima-hen  and  Nikko;.  F.er  skilers  in  the  Kyoto-Osaka  district 
Mount  Ibukl  stpi^lng  nesr  the  shore,  of  XAke  Biwa  offers  a  good 
•course. 
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SO  km. 
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Jumping: 

(18.318  poitits) 
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A<mioH,  Otant,  ^  S&ppQte,  Niisata  have  each  a  sHi  olub,  anA 
there'  'are  also  the  Tolcyo  Ski  Olub,  •  tbe  Ski  Dep't  of  the  Japan 
▲mateui:  Athletic  Asa.,  the  Kaneai  Ski  Club  at  Osaka,  etc.  Most 
of  the  higher  tnstltutions  have  their  own  ski  departments  whose 
members  practise  every  wiBter.  in  the  XM>rthe4i8terD  and  the 
Shln-yetsu  districts,!  thoiigrh  they  have  nofc  y»t  advanced  to  the 
tftagre  of  dual  nieetj  • 

The  6th  all-Japan  championship  contest  was  heM  on  Feb.  4 
and  5/  '28,  on  the  slope  of  Mt.  Sankaku.  Sapporo.  Champions 
representing  Hokkaido  district  won  in  most  events.  Principal 
records  were  s^  folR)W»;— 

Nagata  (Hokkaido  Imp.  Univ.) 
Kuriyagawa   (Sapporo  Rly.) 
Kamisawa  (Hok.  Imp.  Univ.) 

Traolc  41  Field  Athletiot 

In  the  history  of  Japanese  athletic  sports  the  year  1922  will 
stand  out  prominent  for  the  honor  extiended  by  the  Prince  Regent 
and  also  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  theh  on  a-'  toUr  to  this  ctountry, 
to  the  Japan .  Amateur  Athletic  Association  that  was  organized 
in  1911  with  the  object  of  encouraging  ajnateur  athletic  sports  in 
brder  to  ensure  the  proper  development  of  national  health.  The 
two  distinguished  patrons  each  presented  a  cup  to  the  Assocla* 
tlon,  and  these  with  other  troithies  are  competed  for  at  the  Meiji 
Shrine  Annual  Games.  The  track  and  field  athletics  have  made 
a  remarkable  development  in  the  past  few  years,  forming  an 
important  feature  in  the  above-mentioned  meet  and  various  other 
annual  grames.  Regular  contests  also  take  placfe  between  many 
universities  aa  well  as  higher  and  middle  schools,  in  February 
1925  various  local  bodies  organized  the  Japan  Track  and  Field 
Athletic  League  to  promote  further  progress  of  this  branch  of 
sport.  * 

Although  Japanese  athletes  cannot  yet  match  Western 
ch4.rapions,  It  is  evident  that  they  are  steadily  coming  up  to  the 
latter 's  leveL  Already  Mr.  Mikl  of  Keio  University  has  attained 
the  world's  record,  in  200  m.  low  hurdle  and  Miss  Hitomi  in 
itandlng  high  Jump  apd  hop,  step  and  jump. 

Miss  Hitomi  who  participated  In  the  2nd  Women's  Olympic 
?ames  held  In  August  1926  at  Gothenburg  made  excellent  record, 
joining  in  half  a  dozen  events  and  winning  in  running  and  stand - 
Itlg  broad  Jumps.  By  all  herself  she  gained  16  points,  placing 
Japan  5th  in  the  final  standing,  and  was  awarded  the  honorary 
prize  of  the  Women's  International  Athletic  Federation. 

AN   Japan   Track   and   Field   Official    Rieoords 

<Publi8hed  May  1828) 

Year  Hvlden 

1927     I.  Aizawa  (Kyoto  Imp.  Univ.) 

f  M.  Takaki(Yamagata  High  Sch.J 
»'|l.  Aizawa  (Kyrito  Imp.  Univ.) 

1925    T.  Nando  (Tokyo  H.  Norm.) 


Events 

Tlnje  or  dist. 

100  m. 

107." 

200  m. 

21.9" 

400  m. 

'■     50.4" 
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«f>civr&  '  ».  Mil, 


m 


■vanti  tof^ 

800  m. 

I^OOBI  nfp     .      . 

10,000  m. 

Low  hurdle  (200  m.) 
High     „      (110  m.) 

400  m.  relay 
800  m.      ,, 


1,600  m. 

Running  broad  jump 

»        high      „ 
Hop,  step  &  jump 
Pole  vault 
Discus  throw 

Javeliir  throw 

Shot  put  (16  ib^.,.. 

Hammer  thzowr; 

Pentathlon 

Decathlon 


wr 

32' 1 1. 8" 
a'36'lor   • 

153"' 

7.377  «. 

•    15-355  n^ 
3.90  m. 


';   ^  B^aera 
1927    Y.  Kowada  ^Tefcfier)     , 
M       k/  tsu^ya   (Kihon  tkmUl 

19^    T^  N«giiUin  rS.  !€.  R^r) ». 
1925  „  (Meiji  Univ.) 

1924    S.  K^lcttri  (Teacher,  Tokyo 
Girls'  Norm.  Sch.)        ^ ' 


J9?6 
1927' 

192^ 


y.  Fokui  (Tokyo  H.  Norm.) 
Y.  Miki  (Keio  Univ.) 
Waseda  Univ.  (  Jn«™<^afabo 

All 


Japan  {?f''"*3^P^1 


Tani,  Tajir*.  j 
rOgawa,       ^    , 


»       All  Japan    ;^«~|2;^ 

iNando  .  J 
i92yfM.  Oda  (Waseda  <Jiilv.') 
192^'  „  »  *' 

Y;Nakazawa(T6kyoH.  Nbrm.; 


4i.4i65  fti.    1927    Y/  Fujita  (Tokohtima  H:  T^etf 


57.045  « 

iJ3.399ni- 

Ij  ,.     .44.S4  ]» 

;  .  #|,3ao»6675 


.  f     Sch.). 
1927    G.'  Koyama  {K^iq  Un«f.)  j 
1,       ^.  Mizokawa  (Kynta)  ;      . 
1927 ;  Y.  Okito  (Waseda  Upinr*) . 
.,  „.     T.  Saito  v,       : 

Y926    Ml  Oda  (Waseda  Uniir*)  u 


50  m. 

100  ni. 

200  m.  relay 

400  m. 

Running  high  jump 

Hop,  step  &  jump  . 

Shot  put  (16  lb.) 


Rafvrds  of  GirU  '  •  'j 

.1927    K.  Hitomi  (Osaka  Mainfciii) 


6.4^  . 
12.4" 
255^ 
53-4"     . 

1.40  m. 

9.97  »V 


1926  Nagaoka  G.  S.  Team. 

1927  -Almond  team  •  ,  .1 
„       H-  NagaU  (Tsuchiura  .Qv  &) 

192^    S.. Hashimoto  (HmaU.G.  S«) 

„       K.  Hitomi     (Women^     Ath|. 

Col.)   .     ,  . 


Mejji^  ^hrinj  Annifnf  0«m«« 

.    ■-.  »  ''.,-•  r  • 

The  natiou-wide  sport  meet  takes  place  annually  on  the 
occasion  of  the  autumn  fete  of  the  Shrine  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Home  Department.  The  frames  cover  almost  all  field  of  land 
and  aquatic  aftiletfcs,  €0  chamj^ofishlpd  b^ta^  competed  for. 
They  are  participated  In  by  nearly  6000  students  and  others  /rom 
iill*t»arts  of  the  country,  and  are  given  at  fho  Mefji  'flhrine 
Stadlutrt  In  Toyogi.  Tlie  4th  gam^s 'Vere  he\d'  ttorh'  Oct.  2k 
io  Nbv.  3,1027.  '     •  '' -    ■    '•     *  '-•■''      '^  • 
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Tins  Far  Emtkm n  dgmnB^'^atriM  >,  i 

;     ^     V      .       -    .   -  '  ".'    ^  r  •        . 

The  $th  meeting  was  held  at  Shanghai  for  8  days  from 
'ATigTi8t'27,  192t.'  'Th^  ohttmpionshlps  ©f  track  and  field,  and'bttse^ 
ball  went  to  Japan,  while  the  Filippinos  won  in  speed  swimming 
and  ( l>«sld0t-ban,  and'  ^fTm_Jn  f^^1l^^111r  t  ^^Ugy-bflll  ffl"£'  1KW4 
tenj[ij0«.-4-  ,  •     ir...  ....  f      .  I 

3elow  are  slyeifpi  th^  r^9u)ts  of.  tpa^k  and  field  eveji^ts  m:^ 
speed  9wimmlx>jg::     '     '  •    f   - 


, , 

'    track  and  Tield             ^    " 

..  T  Smiti 

Open 

Wlnn«n 

icx)  row )  ,  . 

'    xi<*  m. 

Nept^muaeno  (Phil.) 

,        ?^'2r    ^ 

Gonzaga  (Phil.) 

46m.'' 

50.6" 

Estrada  (Phil.) 

8»»1-    :"     1 

2'I.3'' 

Y.  Kawada  f  Japan) 

1,500, m,  '      . 

'      4*^4.1" 

H.  T^a  (Japan) 

10,00^  m.   .         ' ! 

34'56'' 

M.  Michikawa  (Japan) 

HighhMnHft. 

;  f  -      -1^      . 

JUbi^  <Phil.)  , 

Low  hurdle 

n" 

Y.  Fukui  (Japan) 

800  m.  relay 

l'3»-2''.r 

PhiiippiQe  team 

^t^QO'mrelty 

^28.9-    . 

%p           f$ 

1lMQ|iii«  highjonp 

I'93S 

T^ribio  cJPhii.) 

7.07  m. 

M.  Oda  (Japan) 

H.>p/4«*p'&  jwwp' 

i5'355  tt*. 

Mt.    Oda  (Japan) 

Pole  vault-    • -f    '   • 

'        3-675  m. 

V.  Nkkaiawa  (JaptU^* 

Javelin  tUrtnr 

'     '56.$  m. 

K;  ^ihlyoshi  (Japan)      i> 

38.70  m. 

Y.  Ofclta  fja^) 

Shot  put 

'  14.225  tti. 

Roa  (Plul.> 

Decathlon 

5504 

M.  Oda  (Japan) 

Pentathlon 

^'254i     ' 

Y.  Moshina    Japan) 

iWP**^«»*  •  •^**»  M«»  — 

ijS-S     ,     Philippine. .»     90.5        China 

, 

Speed  Swimmipii 

50  m. 

27^  • 

Ulk'a  (Phil.) 

106  m. 

1*5.2" 

Jakarta  (Phil.) 

id6  m.  liaek  ^ti6k« 

'ins.qr 

H.  Ueda  (Japan) 

i,5do  m,         ' 

22'17.9''' 

«,  Yfibeyama  (Japan) 

400  m. 

5^32.8- 

S.  Murakami  (Japan ^  ' 

200  m.  breast  stroke 

r'  r  «%a^r   ; 

\  We(<«3so  (nn.) 

200  m.  relay 

i'53.i'' 

Philippine  team 

]^hlllppines 

43           Japan 

39            China 

Boxing   Am*ng    Military    Officara 

On  March  ^7th«  2,924,  at  the  InvitaUim  of  Ldeut^-Qeaeral 
Ugaki,  the  then  Minister  of  War,  and  Major-General  Shiraishi,  the 
then  Director  of  the  Toyama  Gakko,  Captain  Warren  J.  Clear,  of 
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the  Amertcan  Embassy,  began  Instruction  of  a  claes  of  forty- 
live  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  In  bozing.  This  was 
the  first  occasion  the  sport  received  regrular  training* In  Japan. 
Captain  Clear's  6tfbt  lo  train  b^il-'.^ff^elra:  *was  voluntary  and 
gratuitous,  and  for  lira,  months vtlUs  youag  ifOtler  exerted  all  his 
«nereies  to  develop  some  capable  boxers  In  our  Army  and  gave 
this  new  sport  an  impetus  In  Japan.  Under  his  instruction  the 
class  made  remarkabl<^  JKVl^^^Mt  and"  kn  May  17th.  1924,  the 
Japanese  Army  staged  its  first  boxing-bouts  at  the  Toyama 
Gakko  w^^  marlcad  success  for  so  bidef-  -a  period  of  training. 
Capt.  Clear  deserves  mention  in  the  sporting  history  of  Japan 
t9^eth^r/^i)t^,/;,hi|X.,A.u«t|:lan, officer  w43p  first  tavght  us  skiing. 

t^lAPINO  ATHLETIC  GBOUNDS 


-  As  existing  at  the  end  of  Sept.  1927  there  were  somo  40 
Athletic  grouAds  wo;rth  mentioning  in  Japan  proper,  and  of  the 
nvnttt^r  13  axe  jiicked  o\U  as  follows.  All  things  considered  the 
Me|^  Shrine  stadium  at  Aeyama,  Tokyo  easily  stands  first  in 
aquipment  ajod  ao  forth* 

W^cri  Afca     CSan  docohm* 

Vbv^     ,  UmJUty  Mte^lltb^d       <tsa^)        <tet« 

T«>ina-4BS9lM« 

Mita  Mits*  Tdcvp  ,   ^,  Dec.  1900      4.000 

Ist  Qi<b  SchoQl.  HQogp,  Toky^Q     Max.  1S89      ^.300 
Totauk^  sMburb 

Totsokii  of  Tokyo  1902 

NaffasalH'tnaehi, 

eubartPtfl^akyo  Sept.  BS»      t,2f»      13,000 
Yorogi,  anburb 
ofTokFO  r^    192«     19.009      tfiOOft 


ISjOOO 
2,000 


Otrtm 

Keio  Univ. 

Itt  High  School 


RikkyO'TMv. 
jui^Ui  '^    *  -  - 

Stmiium 
UHJiShxise 

Baaa^uOl 
^  Oroofid 
Meiji  Shrine 

WfevtHn^ 

*  'GfOtllMi 

M^i  VittT:  • 

O'iii 

Osaka  Mum- 
cipal  Ath- 
letic  Ground 

Koahi-en 
Kyoto  Imperial 

Univ. 
3nlHigk 

$chool 


5JXK)       10.000      Waseda  XJniv. 


Rikkyo  Univ. 

Melji  Shthk€ 

Hoaan-fcwii 


Oct.  IS^       7jM)0       90.000 


Oct.    1926       2.500       30,000 


Komaba,  iubuA 
of  Tb-yo 


If  16       9J000       ]6,«K)      Mem  Uaiv. 


aubvb  of  Xokvro  Nov.   1002     ISjOOO      27.000 


Hachiman]^, 

Osaka  City 

Name,  Hyogo 

Yoshida, 
Kyoto  City 


May  1923 
Aug;  -Mi 
May  38124 


11,599 
^000 


40.000 
SMOO 
20,000 
IflJXX) 


Tokyo  Baae-tMll 
Club 

Osaka  City 
Hanshin  Electric 
Railways 

Kyoto  Imp.  Univ. 

3rd  Hi«fa  School 


Scot  1897    3£wOOO 

Waseda  Unlversity^s  New  Ground. — Waseda  University  is  now 
ooastructine:  a  'ComprehensiTe  Athletic  Ground  covering-  some 
S0,000  tsmbo  <25  aere^)  at  a  northern  suburb  of  Tokyo,  the  work 
to  be  completed  by  1IM)2. 

Y.M.CA^.  AtWetic  Hall,— ;ThJs  has  been  completed  at  the  coat 
of  over  *2Q0,000  and  is  open  to  male  applicants.  A  spacious 
pool,  hand-ball  court,  ruDXklnsr  track,  etc  are  provided  In  ttp-t9- 
daU  sty,lep 
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CHAPTER  XX 

AMUSEMENTS 

1.     THE   STAGE  AItT,   DA^CE  AND  MtTStC 

The  year  1922  marlcs  an  epoch  fn  the  hlatotSr  of  the  stagre  art 
of  Japan,  for  In  the  sprlni?  when  the  Mayor  of  Tokyo  Invited 
the  then  vlsltlnjir  Prince  of  "f^^es  to- a  bp^^G^bX  prf>^amme  in  his 
honor  at  the  Imperial  'Theatre,  a  number  of  Princes  and  Prin- 
cesses of  the  Blood  crossed  the  portals  of  a  public  theatre  for  the 
flJrst  time  in  this  country.  The  four  one-act  plays  chosen  for 
the  ocoaston  fltfy  mtietrated  th(*  immediate  precnrsors  of'  the 
Kabulci  school  of  actinic  which-  combined  ihe  techniques  of  the 
posture  danea  play,  the  puppet  rendition  of  drama,  and  a 
peculiar  stage  art  called  "No"  cultivated  by  the  gentry  of  the 
feudal  regime.  The  Minister  of  Foralgm  Affairs'  hospitality  to  the 
Royal  Visitor  included  the' performancia  of  a  well -known  musical 
play  by  the  leading  actresses  of  the  Imperial  Theatre  tvtmpe,  for 
which  a  temporary  stage  and  auditorial  was  built  Q3  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Minister's  official  residence  and  thie  architectural  and 
othex  design^  ot  thp  n^w  -  structure  included  elements  from,  the 
Kamakura  (seven  centuries  ago)  an(*.  ;Momoyania  (three  centu- 
rlea  ago)  periods.  Three  leading  groups  «f  fikoton  ^nd  a^treaseff 
in  Tokyo  took  part  in  these  entertainments.  Their  stan  anif 
maaatfers  have  agreed  to  keep  'tAprll  17"  for  an  annual  oomme- 
moration  of  the  grreat  event.  Ever  since  1885  when  the  three 
famous  actors  of  the  time,  Danjufo,  Kikugoro  and  Sadanji, 
performed  before  the  Emperor  and  Empress  Meiji  and  the 
Empress  Dowager  on  the  temporary  ptage  erected  in  the  private 
residence  of  the  then  Foreign  Minister,  father  of  the  praaeyt 
Marquis  Inouye,  class  barriers  between,  ^e  eoutt  miiflie  and  dance, 
the  "No"  drama  and  the  popular  stage  art  and  their  patrons  4t 
audiences  have  been  in  course  of  gradual  removal.'  The  Bureau 
of  Muflic  of  the  Imperial  Household  now  invites  the  music-loving 
public  to  the  semi-annual  programme  of  its  classical  court  music 
and  dances  as  well  as  of  its  modern  band  music. 

8acred  Dance,  Court  Mutio  and  "No"  Drama 

Our  sacred  dance  is  closely'  connected  with  the  mythological 
tales,  handed  down  from  generation  lo  generation  by  a  class  of 
oral  tradftlonists  until  they  were  ifeduced  to  writing  when  the 
ideographic  system  was  tntroduoed  from  China  and  Koroa.  It  is 
still  performed  in  some  Shinto  shrines  and  ftlso  aa  a  part  of  the 
^hinto  rituals  on  an  Imperial  court  festival  day.  A  saored  song 
in  archaic  Japanese  is  chanted  by  a  Shinto  or  oourt-rcribed 
piusician  to.  the  clapping  of  two  flat  pieces  of  wood  and  to  a 
string:  Instrument  called  "wagon"  or  Japanese  lyre.  '  This  oldest 
fbrm  of  our  music  Is  familiar  to  every  visitor  to  the  Nikko  shrine, 
Iftc  Ise  shrines,  or  the  Kasuga  shrine  at  Nara.  When  the 
Imperial  capital  was  r(>moved  from  the  last-mentioned  Buddhist 
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centre  to  Kyoto  more  than  ten .  coAtur^aft  u^q,  the.ffva^.  Ximmc^ 
dynasty  music  of  China  became  the  basis  pt  the  olaasioai  p^re<-. 
nkoiiial  m'visic  of  the  Imperial  court.  ,^hJUa,  the  masked  reUnrli^HB  i 
•dance;  evidently  of  Indian  .  origin, .  called  "grigaku,'.'  contlnuefi .  4q<  . 
b«  performed   Iri"  some   Buddhist  temples   on  festival  occaslona,*' 
An  expert  ^student  of  music,  Mr.  Hisao  Tanabe,  professor  in  Tokyp : 
A'cademy    of '  Music,    recently    made    careful    invesU^Uovs  •  «^/, 
tl^la  classical ' Chinese  music- in  the  Prince  Yi's  palace  at  Seoul*.' 
I^orea,    and    discovered    the   wonderful   fact   that   aowhara   elacv.* 
neither  Ip  China  nor  In. Japan,  have  been  preserved  a  compl^t9 
eet  of  musical  instruments  of  various  descriptions  and  a  band 
of  musicians  and  dancers  who  can  illustrate  the  marvellous  Far 
Kastern  music  completed  through  twenty  centuries  of  evolution  • 
and  elaboi-atlon.    Only  a  part  of  it.  scores  of  Chinese  and  Korean 
pieces  with  an  addition  of  some  Japanese  compositions,  has  been 
used   in   the   Japanese    Palace,   both   at   Kyoto   and   Tokyo,   for 
ceremonial    or    banquet    purposes.      The    themes    qt   sonffs,    ^he 
postures  and  movements  in  dancing,  the  compositions  oX  music . 
all   entered   largely   into   the  popular  singing  aud   dancing,   the 
"No**  drama  and  the  Kabuki  stage  art  of  jftiiich  later  origins. 
Those  who  profess  or  patronise  the  latter  three,  therefore,  wUL 
benefit   much   through   acquainting   themselves   with   the  court- 
music  and  dance  rendered  In  their  classical  j>urit^,. 

Culture  and  refinement  did  not  reach,  for  a  long  time,  beyond 
the  small  circles  of  the  Imperial  coiu-t  And  court  ofllcials,  <)lvil 
and'  military,  at  Kyoto  and  of  Shinto  and  Buddhlat  prlesta 
si^attered  throughout  the  country.  By  the  time,  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  ftrst  feudal  government  at  Kamakura,  however,  a, 
c^ass  6t  professional  fighters  called  Samurai  came  into  being, 
c/tt ween .  the.  cultured  nobility  and  the  ignorant  masses.  These 
men  of  the  sword  begun  to  cultivate  the  Zen  sect  of  Buddhism 
to  prepare  their  mind  and  soul  for  a  valorous  Ufe  and  death 
without  tedious  processes  of  training  and  .book  learning.  .  Their 
priest-masters  being  In  many  cases  men  of  refined  taste  and 
profound  scholarship  wrote  short  dramas  to,  be  simg  or  staged 
by  the  samurai  class,  including  the  Sho^un  and  the  feudal  lords 
ot*  daimyo.  These  priests  also  taught  such  accomplishments  as 
th^  ceremonial  tea-drinking,  a  philosophical  .school  otf  landscape 
gardening,  or  the  art  of  floral  arrangement.  An  aesthete  Shogun 
of  the  Ashlkaga  family  established,  in  Kyoto,  the  builde?"  of  the 
Kinkakuji  pavilions  and  gardens,  was  the  first  to  encourage  the 
Samurai  class  in  general  to  practise,  especially  the  "No"  singing 
dr  acting.  This  was  in  the  latter  pari  of  the  fourte<5nth  ceptury. 
Naturally  enough  the  Zen  form  of  Buddhism  and  the  Yuen  or 
Mongol  dynasty  civilization  in  China  were  the  outstanding, 
features  of  this  new  stage  art  evolved  out  ot  tjie  two  or  three 
Simpler  forms  of  dance  much  in  fashion  in  the  Kamakura  period. 
An  Osaka  dyer  has  made  an  interesting  contribution  to,  the 
history' of  our  fine  and  applied  arts  .by  pointing  out,  .some  time 
ago,  ,that  heavjr  lines  and  straight  angles  common  in  "No" 
costume  designs  were  indicative  of  the  spirit  of  Samurai—: 
aimplicity,  directness,  power^and  had  never  existed  In  the 
aristocratic  arti  and  designs.  In  contrast  to  the  gorgeous  colors., 
silken  fabrics,  gold -mounted  swords,  crowns  and  caps,  lacquered 
^oes  ^d  long  tralllngl  skirts,  all  adapted  ^from  the.Tan|r  dynaiSt^| 
of  China,,  which  can  fee.  seen  once  a  yeair  even  n'oW  oh  the  occasipi^ 
of  the  historical  Apl-Matsuri  (Hollyhock  #e^tlval)  ^rpcesslqn  at, 
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KSM^^  ort  AlJrfl  iB,  th^  *1Nfe*  dai^cd  cbstume  and  atase- setting;  are 
■htii&lfbi>ty  Ittett.  Only  thi*ee  of  four  characters  includlnv  the 
hei^  or  Heroine  ttpi>ear  In  one  piece.  They  enter  and  quit  the 
boarded  stag:^  with  a  piece  or  two  of  miniature  architecture  and 
furnlttn-e,  by  a  passage  called  "bridge".  Explanative  or  descrip- 
tive words  are  sung  by  a  chorus  seated  on  ohe  side  of  the  stage, 
w^ler  the  musical  instruments  used  are  a  flute,  a  drum,  and  a 
lai^e  hattd-drum  and'  a  small  one.  A  character  sings  or  chants 
hftr  ot"  hei^oww  sijeech  as  in  opera,  with  slow  and  stately  motions 
and  geatifres.  It  is  to  listen  to  a  distinguished  "Ko"  actor's  vocal 
music,  more  than  to  view  his  manner  of  acting,  that  the  visitors 
flfl  the  private  theatres  o^Tied  by  different  groups  of  "No"  masters 
who,  In  theil*  off-stage  life,  train  amateur  men  and  women  in 
singing  or  dancing  according  to  their  traditional  canons.  Out  of 
the  five  leading  schools  of  "No"  masters,  the  Hosho's  and  the 
ICtran2e*s  are  most  popular  in  Tokyo.  From  the  beginning  a 
short  kyogen  or  farce  was  Introduced  between  the  two  serious 
pieces  to  unbend  the  audience  from  the  emotional  tension  of  a 
heroic  or  religious  tale.  The  Imperial  Theatre,  Tokyo,  is  con- 
tetnplathig  oecaslonal  presentation  of  "No**  dramas  on  Its  boards 
f^  the  ordinary  theatre-going  public. 

The   Kabuki   and   Modern  Stage  Art 

While  culture  and  education  In  general  were  thus  gradually 
ptermeatlrtg  the  middle  cla.«s  between  the  Imperial  court  and 
nobility  and  the  common  masses,  the  latter  had  no  amusements 
of  pastimes  of  thc^lr  own  save  such  primitive  affairs  as  country 
dances  and  ballad  singing,  untit  they  obtained  their  musical 
instrument,  the  three -stringed  guitar  called  "samlsen",  some 
three  hundred  years  agro.  Our  popular  music  and  stage  art  owe 
their  origin  and  development  very  much  to  this  apparently  simple 
Instrument.  Some  of  the  songs  and  tunes  of  the  thirteen-strlnged 
"koto"  or  lyre,  evidently  of  Chinese  origin,  Which  had  been  the 
universal  '  instrument  played  In  the  upper  and  middle  clas9 
families,  wpre  adopted  or  modlfled  by  "samlsen"  musicians.  A 
musical  and  posture -dance  p7ay  became  then  possible.  A  musical 
recitation  of  dramatic  compositions  also  became .  possible.  A 
stage  illtistratlon  of  a  play  with  puppets,  manipulated  from 
behind'  by  the  "lnvlsib!es/'  followed,  because  its  explanatory 
or  descriptive  text  could  now  be  musically  recited  to  the 
accompanying  "samlsen",  while  the  words  of  each  character  were 
spoken  for  the  puppet  by  the  same  reciter.  fVo'm  puppet  acting 
to  human  acting  it  was  only  a  short  step.  As  many  of  the 
theme^  and  much  of  the  technique  of  **No"  dramas  and  puppet 
plays*  were  derived  frOm  the  Chinese  model  of  Yuen  or  Mongol 
dynasty,  so  the  popular  stage  art  of  Japan  comprises  elements  of 
the  posture  dance  play,  the  "No"'  drama  and  farce,  and  the 
exagigrerated  "gestures  artd  the  tike  of  the  puppet  acting.  The 
rise  of  ifiU  iKkbuki  sta^e  art  almost  syTichronl^ed  with  the  birth 
of  '^kiyofe"  or  genre -picture,  both  of  which  Indicated  that  the' 
mdise'd  of  people,  especially  in  prosperous  Commercial  cttles  and 
towns,  had  become  wealthy  enough  to  demand  their  own  aniuse:- 
rhents  and,  luxuries  thrpugh  Continuance  of  peace  Under  the  last 
ot'Tpkugftw^  .Shogtinate  which  founded  Ihe  city  of  Yedo  (Tokyo)  ^ 
nyydiil  ttireV ,Q^nt dries  ago.  The  Kabuki. plays  jj.te  classipe'4  Into 
HfhtHi^CA'i  kda  ddtxiestrc  or  social  pteteB  (we  do  hot  clasainr  theiH 
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Mlt^ltttiMiM  aAd  Comedies,  but  a  e<ymr<i«a  onr  ikirta^^  liceneHttf 
kitk^>dUc^  iMfdre  br  after  ae  tragic  tfittration  h^  ofie  t^y).  Ther4 
Mr  villi  ttH  esioiutfiveiy  ^ut^t^er  theatre  in  Osaka,  and  soclaK  plays 
b$i  tM 'iri*«^t  dnmiatlfit^  Chikatnatsu  were  first  staled  in  that 
business  centre  of  feudal  Japan;  grotesque  impei^onations '  of 
It^tmrinijr  iif  lititmirriit  4iQr«es  welre'flrv^maAe  tMi  the  Tedo  stage, 
tor  wtotab  •'Moku-«flnft  -wt^iSe  plwytf  towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
ToiDuvawa  ahsgutttttg  and  at  thtt  beffinhing  tft  the  reha/bHitated 
Imperial  rogJtaa^  Tlid>  m&ln  dUteiiHie«  between  the-  Katraki  and 
the  modern  stage  art  is  that,  while  more  appeal  is  made  to  the 
intellect  through  th«  «ense  ot  hearing,  in  tbe^  Utter,  the  former 
appeals  to  imagination  through  the  e^  j -sight  more  than  to  any- 
thing else..  SuccQS^ve ,  generatiQns  of  taleiited  actors,  some  of 
whom  specialized  In  fenj^nine  roles,  have  evolved  a  mass  oil 
traditional,  canons  for  eni^pclation,  gesticulation,  postures  and 
movements  of  the  Je^ad^Ing.  characters  »»f  popular,  therefore  oft- 
repeated  plays,  ^bei  b^ic  training,  oC  a  Japanese  aotor  is  in 
posture  dance  l^eca»se  hla  actions  an<S  poses  on  the  ^tage  must 
harmonize  with  the',"samisen''  music  of  the  Greel};-iyte  chorus* 
The  life  and  thoi^ght,  costumes  and  manners  of  ,the  difterent 
strata  of  our  feudal  society  are  graphically  illustrate^  on  the 
Kabuki  stage,  while  skilful  color  coml  inations  ip  the;  eostumes^ 
stage  architecture  and  furniture,  together  with  the  vocal  and 
fhstrtrmental  music  suggesting  a  situation  or  a'  sentiment,  are  alt 
calculated  to  carry  the  audience  (spec  ators  in  Japanese)  into  ai 
fand  of  imagination  and  romance. ,  (Vide  also  Chap.  Modern 
literature.     Ed.  .T.Y.p.)  .. 

..An  element  of  historical  realtem  was  grafted  on  the  Kabuki 
stpok  «Qme  fprty. years. ago  in  Toltyo.  l>ramatlst  B>2knofal  writinfir 
a  .number  of  new;  plays  for  the  le^ding  actors  of  his  -time. 
Kawakaml  .ancl  his  wife  Sada  Yacco  who  made  some  sensatioa 
in  their  four  througl]^  Europe  and  America  started  a  new  grossly 
ffiallsllc  school  of  aclfng  In  Kyoto  about  thirty  years  aso.  They 
And  thejr  troupe  took  up  current  even'^  for  their  staging  at  flrstt 
but  on  tteir  return  from  abroad  they  made  another  new  depart, 
ture  by  their  Successful  production  of  some  Shakespearean, 
4:rama's..  ^or  the  last  ten  years  or  so,  both  writers,  and  actora 
have  been  steadily  cultivating  the' modern  European  varieties  oil 
pl^ys  ?ind  playing,  ^s  translations,  as  «idaptations,  or  in. original 
c9mpgsIt3Lons/  .The  Imperial  Theatre  xn  Toky,^  .yas  the  first  ta 
t^aip  ^ctresaes.  to  appear  in  modern  pl%ys  with  actors.;  thi^y  havck 
^sot  J)een  taught  to  play  feminine  rules  iii  old  lial^ukl  pieces-. 
Tfeere  are  several  ^yroups  of  exclus,^vely  modern  players,  anjd; 
^any  yoypg  actors  o^  the, old  school* \iave  already  attained  con- 
sldpr^ble.,^skjflj  as'  '"modern"  actors.  The,  monthly  bUls  pf  thaf 
leading;  ,th^Ores,.  tberefore,  now  contain  at  least  one  m/^dern  play* 
The  latest 'nv?Ye' in  our  theatre  circles  is  to  reduce  tl^e  lejjgth  Q^ 
entertalnp^nt  tp,  fl^yj^, hours — the  usual  limit, has,  been  between 
sCx  and  ten,  noijrs.  At  Takarazuka  tear  Osaka. a  company  ot 
girls' have  been  entertaining  the  muslc-lovirig  public,  for  some^ 
years  with  operatic  rendering  of  fairy  tales.  The  young  Chinese 
actor-singer  Mel  Lanfang  made  a  great  hit  In  Tokyo  and  Osaka 
a  few  years  ago.  VtflA0':pli::^wdlght!t<  'isrittcs,  scene  designers 
and  painters  have  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  amateur  theatricals 
MMlb  rta^i¥#f««(')«' yeaH  WMle  nhfver««l<«y^  tftlMfelitll  "W4«  >  sdhool 
MW^*n«(«ii«»>'MbattMiial9y> mukiHaSitt 'tVWtrXitfexMli&'Wlth '9iay«  «Ei 
Ji4UliMibef?iBAgllMi  '^W'lliher  «ti#^Sn^  laJMfiaSlgitit^  ^  >WMl^tin'<P«itUMa 
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<lanc6  mi^tera  mid  mi3tres3QB  st^U  k89P  to.  their  timditiQiiiyi 
canons,  aomo  youn^ev,. actors  atarted  a  new.  mavameBtin  1^24 
and  ara  staging  modernized  dances  on  new  thamos,  with  new 
motions  and  poses,  sometimes  applying  Buropaan  iaalmatenta 
to  Japanese  music. 

The  number  of  theatres  in  the  six  premier  cities  as  «y*i^ii»g 
in  Sept.,  1927  was;  Tokyo,  27;  Osalca  24;  Kroto  14;  Ns«o^  21; 
Voltohama  2;  Kobe  7.  The  figures  for  the  Tcricyo  theatres  are: 
No.  of  days  open  2,71d;  No.  of  tickets  sold  8,626,264. 

2.     PROFElSSIONAL  STORY -TEtX.ERS 

For  all  the  feverish  haste  with  whlcji  Japan  is  striving  to 
keep  up  in  various  spheres  of  activity  with  the  advanced  nations 
of  the  West,  there  still  remain,  as  may  naturally  be  expected, 
many  things  that  are  reminiscent  of  the  good  old  days  that  had 
flourished  undisturbed  for  centuries  till  only  sixty  years  ago. 
In  the  field  of  literature,  especially  fiction,  this  relic  of  the  old 
feudal  time  is  supplied,  among  others,  by  the  tales  of  heroism 
and  adventures  with  which  the  professional  romance-reciters 
used  to  delight  audience  at  variety  halls  or  street  corners  in 
Yedo  and  Osaka. 

Romance  reading  from  a  public  stage  Is  growing  scarce 
owing  to  the  chai>ge.  In  the  times  and  the  dwindling  of  profes- 
sional masters,  but  it  stiU  forms  part,  very  often,  of  an  entertain- 
ment program  at  a  private  banquet.  As  delivered  by  a  veteran 
"reader,"  punctuated  by  the  beating  of  a  folded  fan,  a  chapter 
from  the  life  of  one  of  the  47  loyal  fonln,  for  instance,  does  not 
fail  to  afford  half  an  hour's  entertainment  of  thrilling  Interest. 

During  these  ten  years  or  so  these  romances  have  undergone 
an  interesting  change.'  They  have  been  transferred '  frpm  the 
public  stage  to  the  columns  of  newspapers  and  periodicals,  where 
shorn  of  gestures  and  Intonation  as  delivered  by  the  "readers", 
they  are  literally  read  and  enjoyed  by  Immense  number  of  people 
of  all  classes  and  both  sexes,  for  devoid  as  they  are  of  literary 
merit,  they  certainly  present  features  which  compare  favorably 
In  several  respects  with  most  of  the  current  romances  which 
too  often  consist  of  tedlpus  psychological  analysis  and '.have  not 
plot  at  all,  or  but  a  thin  one.  The  trouble  with  these  narrative 
romances  is  that  being  otd  compositions  by  the  "readers"  them- 
selves, most  of  them  dead,  the  stock  Is  extremely  limited,  fifty 
^t  most,  so  that  the  steredtypecl  texts  are  going  the  round  of 
one"'  Journal  after  another,  and  back  again  to  the  same  columnd 
after  a  number  of  years..  Some  commercial  novelists  have  tried 
their  hand  in  this  line,  but  have  generally  failed  to  catch  the 
popular  fancy.  It  must  lildeed  be  a  difficult  task  to  write  a 
x*omknce  appealing  to  the  low  taste  of  factory  glrl^  amon^  whom 
the  romances  enjoy  a  tremendous  circulation,  so  mUcl^  so'  that 
the  publishers  of  some  monthlies  serving  these' simple  tales  havs 
acquired  big  fortunes. 

r  '  '  <  ,  '    ' 

2.     MOTION  PICTUHB8      .     • 

:       ■    /  .        •     .  •:    .      .     •  /r  .,  -r    •^-    .■.   '• 

Introduced  aliaut;  thirty "^y^ars  aga.  Iha -ci«emat4MTaAh  /Jmis 
crown  so  popular.  thatrrpA  ths  ittdM0trlali.iiHla;.J«pa»il^ir:aoM!f(i 
Bwt  t^  Ameviosv  Fram^a  a«a.  Qenn«J«r<.    TlieRa^iMie  Koiir-^^MtaL 
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Kat9«do  /Kaisha  (J64l>*n  Motion  Picture  Co.;  JMi*)\  Tokyo, 
Shoohiktt  Cinema.  Kaisha  CShoohlka  'GiBena  'Co«,  Z4td.),  '^oky^, 
TelkGdcu;CSsMna'^nsei  Kaiaha  -  (imperial  Oitiema<  A  Theatre  Co.. 
Ltd.);  Osakau  and  Toa  Oilievfca  Kalsha  (OHahtAl  Clti«>nia'  Co., 
IitdJ  Osaka.'  They  all.  fakiotlon  tas  PYvduecrs;  Bxhibitors.  md  < 
Biiltclbutovau  Th*  U^ager  .atudlos^  om  each'M  Tokyo  find  Rob<e. 
tinoiA  Osaka  axid  tlvjee  to  Ktreto- are  joontifotted  fe^the  fowr 
companies.  v  -■ 

ThoufiTh  handicapped  hy  imperf^t  eqtiipment  these  studios 
rH  producing  picture  plays  almost  as  erood  as  In  other  coun* 
tties,  only  they  have  not  attained  the  exportable  stags,  chiefly 
because  films  of  Japan  produoed  abroad,  .despite  their  absurd 
rfepreeeritation  of  Japanese  manner  and  custom,. are  acceptable 
to  ignorant  spectators.  Pictures  made  in  Japan  ar^  much  better 
t^i'an  *Xa  Batallle"  by  Sessue  Hayakawa,  a  Japi^nese  picture 
player  who  has  risen  to  i^otorlety,  abroad.  About  80  per  cent 
of  all  the  imported  fUmn  are  American,  no  doubt  due,  to  ^he  fact 
that  the  Oreat  War  temporarily  .suspendi^  .the  fllm  industry  of 
Ejiirope.  France  and^  Germany  have  now  begun  to  fiend  their- 
productions.  In  1924,  for  instance,  "Kean**  ^d  "t.e  Chant  du - 
I'AmoUr  Triomphant"  by  Albatros,  France,  and  "Sumurun"  pro- 
duced in  Germany  were  Imported.  Branches  of  Westi,  Germany, 
have  been  established  recently  4n  T,^kyo  and  Kobe. 

During  the  war  time,  the  Universal  of  America  almost  mono- 
polised Jai^ksaese  cinema^  hallcr  apd  its./o^eein  Tpkyo.  is  doing 
its,  best.jto  maintain  the  fam^  .Therother.rAn^rkiaa  dlatributiKis,. 
whose  productions  are  represented  In  Japanese  halls  are  UnUed^ 
Artist,  |i*irst  National,  Paramount,  Mstro^.ftCi.    purine  the  #ne> 
year,  f^om  July  1,   '25,, tq  June  80,.. '8i5,  Japan   Imported  f ram- 
America  1.429,241   meters,  ofr  finished  movie  films  against  ei^y-* 
2S2f740    meters   from    ESurope..,-  ^ Compared ,  with  •  tJi»e   SSmropean'* 
pU;tiires,   the  ..American   Dims  are  geners4^y .  more^  popular  And  ' 
c/9nwfiir^6,  big'her^priceu     P^rinfr,  tine  ss^ne  period  Japan  bought 
from  abroad  l,7^jS4€X  meters  of  l^lapk  fUfns,  te.  produce  native 
pjptures*   J^dgin^.  fi:9ip«  the  dAfferenc^e  Jp  prices  between  American  - 
picture  films  and  those  produced  in  this  country  the  former  are 
mors  poptrlar*  thaii  ftie  latter. 

'  'One  tnH<iti6  fealtiyrte  df '^T^panese  dnejfaa  shows  is  the  Invar J- 
aMef'  pi^^nc^'^of'  niitJirp^eters.'*  a  new  i^ro'fefeslon  called  Into 
exigence  fbt^'eAtJlAlntrigWeigrn  films  to' the  A>edtators,  tind  these' 
pMlfessioiMlS-titMAfbeV  kt  pi'eilietit'itb  lesb  than  S.OOt).  This  is" 
nOtliing  wotlAerfhl  tvli^'it  Is  remembered  thit  there  araMn 
JapaA'more  thim  one  thousand  ••permanent"  pletufe'hotises  and 
cV'eir  sl*tV  thotrsaTW  tem/porAry  houses,  so  pofpular  ate  the  movies 
througtir  tile  length'  knd  br^dth  of  the  coUtttry,     *   ' 

^  JTSp^iheek  cteti^ors.  yJH^I^Ssiy'  ami  an  loye  'scenes,  whic'h  pass'* 
as  li  matter  of 'coiirs^''fn^^rbpi5  itn'd  Amerl'<^a/snch  as  l!p-to-llp 
kfsses,  eihbracies^  oif  16yeVs/  awd  sehsVial  n'uifle  dances.  Alive  to 
th«  value  of  niotfoyi  pictures' for  educational  purposes,  the  educa- 
tfdnat  anthbrltles  haVe  lately  establlsAe'd  a  committee  to  select 
pictures  to  be'  recbminended  fof  the  purpose  of  pubjfc  education.' . 

,<>      ..  u.;if4.    JNTSa4LBCTUAli.OAKI18»-'I2fIX>OR  •   ^r'.-..    . 

•  •     "..■      ,11      'r  •,    \        f.       'f    •-      .   -J-         ••■        '  ',    •'        '.'  ■  *  V       .1.'         .M-I     ■•    ^ 

.  r;.Qobangi,  <)he«a;and.-cfur4i-playin&!  .native.  ftHfl  kn^ortsriU  Mre 
tnejar  .l^ieUe<^iUU  «ftmefi.M»t  J^H>an.as.plNnM.A«dasR»r  .7be  AhirAn 
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i^^  omitted  lierQ;  am  It  to  leav  rcHned  Antf  omt^  oplmrtO'«mmMtMBO 
tlMLJi  the  flxBtijtwou    Th«ec  are  g«hefally  beMlBVed  t6  hkve  oMgl-* 
iiAted  tn  China  attd  facen  Intpodnoed  Into  JafpAnftn  mttiot#  atttt" 
qMity  by  oneoC  the  Jaipaiiese  en^^ys  to  ChiiMc.    A«  fHaCTcNl  lAi  tlM^ 

two  coun tries  It  lumtehea  a  Ugrhly  IhterBstln^  study  of  tb^r 
niQtttality.  The  ChtDeae  styles  of  .ulaiy  is  dun  and  indoolsl^^,  tlko^ 
a  hombardmont  at  king  ran^ev'  wbilo  the'  Japanwd'  plcy  1»  oom^< 
pajrable  to  a  terrible  <  oombat  hetn^een  two  aAtORonUtS' aand  1»^ 

exciting:  and  conclusive,  especially  as  regrards  chess. 

Both  gfObangr  and  chessf  were  honored  during  the  Toku£:awa. 
Shogrunate  with  special  patronagre  by  the  Qovermnent,  and  the 
recognized   madt'^rs   were   granted   a  small   flef.       The   coveted 
posltioti  as  fn  the  ca^e  of  rN"o"  dancing,  tea-c^temony,  artisans, 
and   others  of  non -warrior  professions,   was  hereditary.     Pro- 
fessionals of  the  two  games  are  graded  Into  nine  according  to. 
tireir  relative  attahiments,  the  1st  grade  representing  the  Initiated ', 
and  the  9th  the  highest,  one  only  among  the  llylnsp  and  called 
"master."     The   8th   is  lenown   as   "deputy  master "   this  lienor 
b€fhig  allowable  to  any  number  ot  contemporary  players  of  prov^i 
aWllty.     The  gobang  community  has  only  one  "deputy*: master/" 
but  those  of  the  corresponding  rank  1q  ch^ss  number  dve. 


Gobano 

The  Japanese   innovation   or  impToyeihent   Effected  in   this 
gtiXAe  consistii   in   counting  the   pieoes   In   the   ^'captured   area" 
When  deddfng  the  Issue  of  the  contest,  whereas,  according  to  the 
Chinese  practtciei  the  area  only,  or  rather  the  number  of  sauares- 
cMrtalned  therein,  hs  counted  for  the  purpose.     The  squares  of 
the  GobAng-bottrd  total  361,  being  19  by  19,  and  the  pieces  or- 
"rtones,"  as  they  are  called,  used  by  players,  number  181' for  the 
Watik.  and  180  for  the  white,  the  pieces  belhg  convex  discs:    The 
white  pieces  are  made  6f  shell  of  some  marine  moUusca  trhtte] 
the  others   are '  of  *  stone.     A   board   bf   standard  size  meastireqf ' 
ir'xl^*'^  and  the  best  are  made  of  the  wood  of  torreya  nerdftent 

The  principle  of  this  game  is  to  8eci|rQ  |a  larger  h^f  Qf  .tto' 
space  of  3ai  sqi^ar^Qy  an^.jhence  very.oCten  the  iasuo  JU  o^pari^iitly 
indecisive,  until  the  Unal  counting' .  What  add»  to  the  eajoyment: 
of  the  gaqie  is  the  relative  number  oC  pLeqas  ca|)4:uivMi,  .|oc  .the . 
differeupe  of  ^pace  is  very  often  ^piQx^e  .thafv.'a,»c?au^l«d,,tor  ^ 
that   of   captured   pieces.     When    they,  cc^te^t   ia   mUmated   tAie . 
number   of  captives   \g    generally ,  l^irf^   but-  thi^  .v^ry  .rojrely  . 
happens  for  a  match  betweqn ,  higUr/i^rada,  plf^rfira. ,  -  Thera  are  . 
naturally  two  kinds  of  playersf^  one .  rej^r^ls^^d  bjf  Uioi^  wh»r 
are  agg;ressiye  and  inien,t  jqjx  making  Gaptivear.^cw^>tlie  QthdE  by 
those  whose  ^plan  of  operation  i^  pacll^  ^di  j^  aim^d.  at  solace*  , 
grabbing.     The ,  fundamental   principle  „pf  .t^i9,,gm]i?e,  is   that  a.- 
8i5ace  containing  two  i|i4ependent  Svea"  or  squares  ,<s«  In violablcg^ 
so  that  any  .prolong^ioii  connected'  with  tjxia  liapa .  is  imn^une  1 
from  capture.    The  object  of  each.. player  is,  tfieref9rfi  to  prevent . 
hfs  opponent"  forming  the  inviolable  squares  an^  to  cut  his  line  ^ 
of  connection  with  any  of  them.    In  this  respect  the  practice  of 
gobang  very  tinlcKi  Msefcifl5Mri-  ^rdlhar^  nillliaHr  '<ft>eAitlon8.      Of 
the  black  and  white  pieces  the  former  are  used  by  an  Inferior  or 
a  d«fed)ted  fittyei^;  tttid  tHe  bdAi' botitfe#Mto  tf  ^«afc4l^  plttV^r  «bn- 
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In  «ll.  In  tin*  gkUHM^  tliMre'iui»  no  t>l^e^  Mid  offl<?er^,  ^11  fhd' 
flUttlev'beitir  (if  tftllfomi  tM>w«r,  aiM  th)»  i^eeuhatHy  makes  th#' 
pMt  Mttter  UMtnu^t  tttid  IcMstf  eteittttr  tl^i^^  thd  other. 

Ch«M'  ... 

.  r  • 

This  If  far  more  popular  axx4  d^ra^oraUc   tUan  the  Qther;.> 
perhaps  because  the  app^atus  used  is  simpler  and  bence  moner. 
aocessll&Ie  to  ordinary  iolk..,  .  Indeed' tbe^  venr  tact  that-  it  Is  fi»i 
equally  enjoyed  by  laborers  m  by  the  wealthy  seemsi  in*  tJ»e  ey6» 
of  some  snobbish  persbnSr  to  make,  it  less  dignified  than  tbei* 
other.'    What  is  fnterestinfir  at  tha  same  tlro«  i«<  that  the  gBm»> 
more  strongly  appeals  to  military  and  naval  officers  than  gobang, 
probably  because  its  moves  and  operations  have  much  in  com- 
mon with  the  principles  underlying  manoeuvres  and  actual  war- 
fore.    Report  says  that  the  late  Meiji  Tenno  and  his  successor 
Taisho  Tenno  were  partial  to  it  and  that  this  partiality  is  shared 
by  the  reigning  Emperor.     It  is  generally  admitted  to  be  more 
complicated  than  gobang,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  while 
the  latter  counts  no  small  number  of  lady  experts  such  is  very 
rarely  the  case  with  the  other.     In  Japanese  chess  captives  are 
freely  employed  and  in  consequence  some  pieces  change  hands  any 
number  of  times  according  to  the  development  of  the  play,  this 
complicating  the  process  and  hence  adding  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  game. 

Japanese  A  European  Chess. — ^While  possessing  some  com- 
mon features,  the  two  have  striking  points  of  contrast.  In  the 
first  place  the  Japanese  board  is  divided  into  81  squares  with 
20  pieces  on  each  side.  Both  have  footmen  or  pawns  and  king, 
but  here  the  parallel  ends.  There  are  no  pieces  in  Japan  corres- 
ponding to  queen,  knight  and  rook,  though  bishop  is  very  nearly 
represented  by  the  Japanese  Kaku  that  can  move  one  square  and 
sweep  only  diagonally  before  it  is  promoted.  The  setting  of  pieces 
In  the  Japanese  game  is  in  this  order;  first  the  king  in  the  middle 
or  6th  square  as  counted  from  either  right  or  left,  and  on  both 
sides  are  arranged  four  pieces,  i.e.  Kin  (gold),  Gin  (silver), 
Keima  (horse),  Kyosha  (spear).  In  front  of  Kelma  from  the 
right  is  placed  Hisha  (filer),  while  the  corresponding  position 
firom  the  left  is  occupied  by  Kaku.  The  two  may  be  considered 
as  advance  guards.  The  third  range  of  squares  from  each  edge 
is  filled  with  Fu  (footmen).  The  privileges  of  the  King  are 
identical  in  the  two  systems,  except  that  in  Japan  there  is  no 
eastling.  The  Gold  moves  only  one  square  at  a  time  in  any 
direction,  except  diagonally  backward;  the  Silver  cannot  move 
either  laterally  or  backwards;  the  Horse  can  move  only  to  a 
third  square  obliquely  forward,  either  right  or  left  and  corres- 
ponding to  the  apex  of  the  letter  V;  the  Spear,  one  square 
forward  or  the  whole  uninterrupted  file  forward.  Of  the  two 
advance  guards  the  Diagonal  sweeper  mofes  diagonally  either  one 
square  or  the  whole  range  if  left  open,  and  the  Filer  forward, 
backward  and  laterally  in  the  same  manner.  The  Footman  has 
the  privilege  of  moving  only  one  square  forward.  When  pro- 
moted all  the  pieces  and  the  Footman  acquire  the  function  of 
the  Gold  which  is  unchangeable.  The  two  advance  guards 
when  promoted  acquire  the  additional  power  of  moving  Just  like 
the  King,  in  addition  to  their  original  privilege. 
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1^.  THE  JAPAN./TR4»\BOOK 

.^,^  A»  p)yent^oxid4  AboTe  >th^.  JiHPiane«^  gaiiM  .ndwlto  tttti  ciiiplogr* 
ipQOt  of  capUyes.  an^  hence^  .^h^^  .player-  must  vigtlantly  Iceep 
b«X9re  hia  eyes  the  ..cai^tured.  ^oroe/  of  hUi  .QRponent.  •Oa  tfa# 
whole,  the  Japi^nese  chess  i^  more  difl|qiilt.  ti^.temrn  ^lan  tli^ 
European  counterpart  and  it  is  said  that  a  Japanese  chess 
expert  can  readily  acquire  in  the  ci^urse  of  a  voyage  lastinir  say 
a  couple  of  weeks  sufficient  slMt  in  the  other  game  as  easily  to 
match  a  foreign  player  of  average  strength  in  thejatter.  The 
odds  allowed  to  a  weaker  playfer  rangfe  between  the  minimum  of 
otie  Spear  omitted  and  the  hiaximum  of  a  solitary  King  with 
only  S  Footmen  in  hand  on  tl^e  stronger  ^ide,  but  In  general  the 
omission  of  the  two  Advarce  GuaxiSs  Is  the  highest  concession. 
This  omission  represents  the  difference  of  ten  grades  in  the 
capacity  'Of  the  opposing  players. 


r 
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CHAPTER  XXI 


COI^gfTRUCTION 

A.    PUBLIC    WORKS 

"-  "        INipftODtlbrl&ltY  REMAKKS 

t.  I.  .'    1      ii      /.       •     '  I  •   .        ..  '      ' 

Under  the  heading  fall  all  works  on  Roads  and  Bridgres^ 
JEtlTers  and:  Harbors,-  Water  Supply  and'Sergreragie,  Irrigation  and 
Dtaittacv,  0iitid  Aftestatloti,  ^oadi  Coast  ProtactSon  darried  otft  fk 
#aimn' Proper.i  TkaiTe  tfa  TatwAn,.  Ohos«n,  Karaf nto^  >  aiid  Sbiitk 
IMUMMd^urfAj  M-e.  to<  be  foond  under  the  retpecttve  heading.    - 

'  ttfe  adttilnlstrtttfon  of  Jjublld  woi^ks  la  iti  thfe  hands  of  the 
'WfAiktist  of  Home*  Affairs',  Govertiors  of  Prefecttlres,"  etc.  a'ccord*- 
inif  to  the  kind' d^f  works  specified  In  the  Ordinance; 

The  expenditure  tor  public  works  is  borne  variously  by  the 
State,  Prefecture^.  Munloipalitles,  etc.  according^  to  the  nature  and 
importance  of  such  wo^Ks,  and  the  localities  or  parties  mos|t 
benefited  thereby.  The  amount  of  money  expendec^  .in  .SS^yearf 
between  1885  and  1917  totals  ¥1.126.640,000  (¥34.140,606  a  y^ar  on 
kil  «iV«fkgrs>  Of' V^lch  aiwilit  Itf  Vas  borne  by  the  tState.  Of  late 
yeart^  the-'^eitpeMitef^  has  risen  eonsiderabty  ilbove  the  averagre 
owlnff  to  various*  oaftnes,  asomy  be  seen  In  the  follbwirfgr  tabula- 
tion C9^f»ring  tl^rS  flscalr^ear  ending  Mar.  1926: — 

,C9^pend1tur«  Borite  by  tlie  State 

For  tliver  work. . , fl9,667.194  28;604,796  26.101,211 

..     Sand  arresttng  998,198  832,873  870,104 

.H     Harbor  work lUM^l^  11.674.7&8  .  »»9S6,463 

„   .Brid«iner  work    1!$6,859  268,423  434.926 

Total 38.62J,263  42,823,271  38,852,471 

Expenditure  borne  hy  Prefectures,  ete. 

PMfacfcitrfla. / ¥117,£97,00«  f  118AB7;000  ¥37,55i;0OO 

Blstrtots -...                 —  —  M47,00« 

Cities     *>** 80.468,00»  71,806;000  18,043.000 

Vawtm  ft  Yillagea. ..' 42,120«00e  38,»7i7,00a  15.351,000 

Local  ilTBtomi   ...... . 18.899,«00^  10,400.000  4,724,000 

•     Tcrtftl    Jw. .'262,279,000  238,289,000  74,315.000 

The  State  aids  for,  the  various  works  amounted  to  12)^  in  1915 
and  ^t  In,  1916, of  Uji^.totp.!  expenditures,  ,. 

K.Bv^-Ti>istrlots  or'"erun"  as  local  adfniBistru;tive  unit  were 
abolished  In  recent  yeara  and  hence  the  figure  for  Xd28'»24  aiid 
1^24-26  years  ate  Inolu^ked.  in  Chat  for  Prefectmies. 
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ROADS 

The  Road  Law  promulgrated  In  1919  divides  the  roads  Into  4 
classes,  viz.  Koku-dp^  ^apj^i^a^  x^fu^sX  Fid(a^-do  (Prefoctuml 
roads).  Shl-do  (MiiliiGtpal  «t)a4sl,  ^d « <|h^so|i-do  (Town  and 
Village  roads).  .      »     -   . 

The  first  class  comprises  roads  from  Tokyo  to  the  Great 
Shrine  of  Ise.  Headc^^l^interff  tt  A|^^9^  ^f^isions,  Naval  stations, 
Prefectural  capitals,  and  chief  open  ports,  and  all  the  important 
military  roads.  The  Prefectural  roads  are  those  connectln^r  the 
Prefectural  capitals  ^Ht  CMhier 'Dllxltfbb^fiLnt  >polnts  within  a  Pre- 
fecture, and  so  forth.  The  normal  widths  of  National  and  Pre- 
fectural roads  are  tp  b^-moro-than  24  f U  fuM  X9  ft.  permissible  of 
reduction  to  18  ft":  and  15  ft.  respectively  when  located  in  moun- 
•ft^inoua  regions. .    .-    ^j,.  •   .   '  :'.*•.• 

^  .  Imp«rta«t  MunJoipeil.  rroadis  mte-'Ui.lbe  move  \tltam  IS  -tL 
M  widtfe,  ftod  tmirn  «iid  viUase  roadfi.  lA  tt.  Tfai^  mUHlfir  gnbd*  Isr 
iKattonal  xo^Ab  Is  I  in  86,  .'ttnd  tlmt  ;of  grefiscttti'al.-gsads'  1  te  16 
In  the  flat  coiintvy  aad  1  in.  16  and  I  la  10  <ln  ^moiMtatB  dailos. 
;rhe  bridges  on  National  and  PrefectjuBsI  rx»4a  ar^  to  be  propor- 
tioned to  carry  a  uniform  load,  of  100  lb.  par  s<i.,Xt^,lS  Xoxk rgfinpi 
roller,  and  8  ton  wagon.  At  the  end  of  1924  th«,t^tal:ngkU#a^es  Qf 
roads  in  the  country  lyere  National  5,080,  Prefectural  .66.998 
ttnd  others  57S;710  miles.  There  were  on  these  roads  420,694 
bridges  wltli  span  length  exceeding  6  ft.,  totalling  880  miles  in 
-length,  of  which  1,182  miles  w$re  of  metallic  .ponstructiph  anil  the 
rest  of  wood  and  stone.  . ,     , 

The  expendiit^re  for  the  ^Qnatx^^ct4on,  r<f«pi|||tiRaU«a  ^iM 
repairs  of  roads  durii^g  the  Z  years  ^rom  1A2^ .  ]M^  '^i  ,waar  oa  aa 
av-er«£e  9^&3,211,Gi00  le^  yecMr»  deXm¥e4  as  foUoiWS;-^      t  . 

IMfl  ^'l^M' -    '^  '''Mite 

(Ycu  1,000)     CYeu  1.000)     cYcii  1,000) 

National  roads ^  ...,..,. ....  1?.0^  ,  ,4l|899  14,590 

Prefectural  roads  : . . .  .V!  ....*::  31,801 '  '  38,955  32.742 

MUfiicipal  ro»ds 30,534         34,709  29,232 

Town  &  village  rpads ao,419        20,953,, ^ .,  ?P,3i4f  ^    < 

Total ; , : . . .:. . ;   8o,5;6fe' ; ;  ■  iii^i?.- .  ^926 

Road -making  is  earnestly  atte^fed  try  by  the'  atrthorlUeg  both 
in  reconstruction  and  extension.  The  proferam  j' Which  *  was 
definitely  fixed  by  law  in  1920,  cdiitemplates '  thfe  Improvement 
and  reconstruction  of  about  5,000  miles  of  National  roads,  980 
miles  of  Prefeeturai  roads,  aoA  ratne^ta  af  <i.  igmkt  cities,  viz. 
Tokyo,  Osaka,  Kyoto,  Yokohama,  Kobe,  and  Nagoya  as  a  30-year 
work  at  an  expendtture  of  ¥628,800,000  of  which  ¥282,800,000  is  to 
be  borne  by  the  State*  The  (irork.  was,  however,  retanted  fty  the 
1923  disaster  after  which  the  yearly  amount  .of  the  State  aid  Mai 
curtailed  to  ¥8,500,000  from  f  10,000.090.  During  .the  ■  eight  vaai^4 
ending  1926  the  construction  of  about  80  miles  of  Katlonal 
roads  and  10  miles  of  PrefectursQ  roads,  and  the  paTrement^  ofv  a 
part  of  streets  of  six  large  cities  were  .complated.  93b^'  present 
Ministry  attaching  importance  to  the  road  improvement  has 
formulated  a  plan  to  complete  the  improvement  pf  about  1,^00 
miles  of  National  roads,  8,870  miles  of  Prefectural  rOads  and 
principal  roads  of  all  oities  and  towns  unttar  the  *S^acieil  ¥own 
Planning  Law  as  a  work  spread  over  10  years  leommanattig  19fl> 
at  an  annual  outlay  of  f  10^00 0.000.    It  aaad  liaMIy  hm  »sald  that 
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TRAMWAYS  .i    1 

.  I . .  *  pTri^iAwaYflfi  <ai^, 9«rmiUe«  't^  Im  laicl  on<  Voada>  inidtr  ^oimdttMtiA 
<49^^  ¥y.  'ttoe  lanr.  iaii4  in .  n»*Qpei»  diuiiij^ct*  In  «<reror  dstail  Hn  ttk% 
ffH;H>rov#Jl  cif.  the.  Biurt^u  •C.^lHifaB/^W^Ack^  At  AH*  Mi<!tdBf  ^aiii 
^7  Uier^rw#r^.l93  Uvtem.ol  UwunLWiiyB^  of  wMeU; HIS  mmxe  elMtsti^ 
i^  fMtf^ui)  |»jQCI,.i^h9   rent  <o(  aii«eedlfkneoii8  JcimiSr  laaii   tbe  total 

iB3ULl#4.  THfi  9au9ep  oC  the  .tvnQlts  Twry  ifrowi  2.it.r^.iin.  to  4  ft» 
^^  in.  rho  tetal  inve«|q^M»t  «iiipu«be<S  >t<>  fft,M4;a3«.  The  ptoM 
arising:  f com  the  worktnflr,  ^  U^  Unumrnir :  ATODnsifs  ahout  '«ft]f 
fon  the  4Q;<^e«ia4  ffaiUtala 

•.     •  '         1  .■••:'■•  .!•      ;    •     •         •  •  '» 

•- ■;   ";;■■.;  ^;'  JtivtfR  ip^'itifeg   .  

The  river  worke  in  Japan  are  .  chiefly  for  the  protection 
against  inundationV^  ^m^  fJ^l)ortim<9^  ^f^  yfftAAi  may  he  seen  from 
the  folk>winflr  statistics  of  damage  caused  thereby: 

w$  ....:;...' — .'.;;..■.. f  3?,54uooq'.  zi.iuMo 

1920  ;.'.:...-.■ 5i.es2.4no     '."       .  slisb.iss  ,  . 

19^    ...,.'..:..' :.....      5:^,650,411  '       ;!S.O08,0ie 

i^zSC  .'....*..,...,:....;.•.;.  34.539,:;o7.';  '  *  "./'  '^iaozaai  : 
'       ld23   ..'-.."....;,,, '..    3n,fi2r3,L^ao'.  ?>rij!i3.aa 

"'    '1^^' v.':?....'',''.;,..:.;...      9,390,000     "'  ^  '         'l1J'^^8^^^ 

Gr«iat  /?pqsk»:4n  the /whola  xsoun^ir  :hit  vecmrA  ^xA^reen  th# 
■years  566  and  1866  are  no  lees  than  426  in  number,  raaldngt  the 
o^OtfiTBenee  once  in  three  years.  Tbe  4iit>8t  disastrous  one  in  re- 
cent ye^s  was  in  1896,  which  deva^t«d  wor©  than  1,900,000 
'acres  of  {arming  land  anfl  cciuf^osl  aimiitjie  ej^timaicd  at  ¥J37r 
•«HS0O.  Th^*  River  Law  pi-omulgatf4  la  13DJ6  has  maa©  Prefefc- 
tiiral  Oov^rtiments  fireneraUy  responsible  for  tJie  malntenani^e  nt 
riVerS  witiHln  their  terrttoty,  rmd  only  in  caaea  where  several 
prtsfeciures  are"  concerned  <3o«^&  ilie  Central  dovertiment  taJce  the 
work  in  hknd.  Up  to  1917,  S3  main  rivers,  47  tflbuUi-lea  and  22 
minor  streattiS  were*  dealt' v?ttb  accardtng  to  the  Law*  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  cost  of  th©  work  and  the  sdurce  at  funds 
di8posed)isdl^iiS'<fl0cal  jrfeaB*- latO-^tt:-^     '-     e-^  >'      ( 

o,  •  -,,.•!  .'.•■'  ','.•',':  ..  '  W»'  -  •  =itm'i  •.  .  f.Mit'  ^  '  w» 
State.:^.. i'.^. .;.'j.wi'-.-.  ■         • — i  ••   . -^ '•  •^^  "•         *^j  -*** 

Prefectures     ¥26,466,276     29,002.693     82,236.890  30,487,126 

Districts  —        ,?13^^6          253.744  267.987 

Cities 'It8k^,2^1-  * '  '1^^4;796          857,448  864.022 

Towns   and  Villages.,     4,165,419       ^,696,126       7^004.66^  ,6^1i),549 

Ldcal  VnfOT*  '•.'•••••  /l^'^'^  '    1.564,51«     'l.29i,042f  1,765.345 

<?ontrftrtrtion8   ....*'*    "       —                '-^^               —  "              — 

•    •    ^Ttrtal  <3pst  .;..... i^ «i,1?t^88    •«M40,««r4i,644,7«t  39.294.97$ 

The  tot^  i^ogt  iTi  fleoi^  y^^gm  0.9^^24  aad  19M-2^  ameuiite4 
jta  y3g,325vA^0i,^Bd  37»Z0^,A9a.>r,^e»«et&vely.     . 
^  .,   OwingM^  .the  Jretmew^y '  oi  Aoods  ki-  U^te  years  and  the  4ii^ 
•fBreaalBtf;  ^a(^e»(,.ot  ^inrai; tattoos, i  caused  hy  the  increejM  ot  land 
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hrousht  under  daltlvatk>*;>ttD]ffAy  ^fxt^^nlifoik'iE^f  >«fkik&ir«'<AA(ft  a«^ 
torestation,  the  Qovernment- hftJH*  sMco'  1011  talt^NT  n  HHkre  dMMtft 
measure,  by  which  20  rivers  are  to  be  improved  In  IS  yeara,  as 
the  work  of  the  first  period,  at  an  estimated  cost  o£  ¥176,740,- 
600.  '    -    •' 

These  are  to  be  followed  by  45  more  rivers,  which  are  now 
touting  investigated.  The  progrreBs  of  the  wdrk  has  been  inter- 
rupted more  or  lessby  the  high  cost  of  labor  arid  material  sinea 
the  close  of  the  Burop^an  War,  necessitating  on  tha  6ne  liand 
tha  axjtension  of  tlhi«  and*  on  the  other  inof  ease  of  appropriation. 

Great  ias  is  the  draft  on  the  purse  of  the  nation  wMch  the 
work  of  river  Improvemctnts  oalls  for,  it  Iff  all  investYDent  for  per- 
petual interest  to  the 'Country-  It  Is  estimated  that,  as  the  result 
cxf  the  afOresaJd'  w6rks  of  the  first  period  alone,  the  increase  ih 
Oie  rloe  crop  will  amotfnt  te  mor<e  Ihato'  ¥43,000,000  a  y^ir. 

Closely  allied  with  and  mainly  pertaining-  to  fiVer  wOi*s  ahfl 
for  that  reason,  included  in  the  latter,  is  the  work  of  sand  arres- 
tatlon.  The  expenditure  ^r  jthis,.  wlyifJ}  amounted  to  f936,400  in 
1915  and  ¥917,900  in  1916  was  largely  borne  by  the  prefectures. 

'  »    .■  :       /»-'••'     f       •  '.     ,'       '  ■'        /     *.     '    • 

^.     _  .  .:    Na^,  f^Jyer  Work  jj^oopwrn.      »     '  •   .     t  «. 

The  1st  term  program  of  the  river  work  plan  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  Government  in  IdU  and  was  in  progress  under 
the  direct  management  of  Home  Office,  was  rcfvfsed  in  1)^22. both 
from  necessity  of  administrative  retreiichment  In  the  1923  fiscal 
year  and  also  in  consequence  of  the  decision  to  take  up  in  the 
1924-5  fiscal  year,  the  work  of  6  rlVers  as  the  Tenryii,  Shinano, 
etc.  that  figure  on  the  2nd  term  program'.  The  consecutive^  dis- 
bursements spread  over  twelve  years  and '  the  burden  to  the 
acate-  eofterb  are  a«  folio wa  as  officially  publl^hcfd  In  I>ec.  1923 
<iti  ¥1,000):—  •        :     u  o  .    I  ;  •.     :   '. .-'  '•' 


Of!wMUh 

•  ' 

'Of«1ikA 

..     . 

•TotAi  ' 

dlubnrsement 

•         .•/•    .«*  ■' 

iv,i.r= 

,_^mm    «^ 

1923-34    ... 

...   80.1^0, 

.    18.000 

193i-32   .. 

....  18.606. 

XMOO 

,1924-25    ... 

...   27.0^5 

16,000. 

'    1930-31    .. 

,.,.   19.066' 

18.000., 

1925-26    ... 

...'26,799 

.  16,000 

1931-32    .. 

. ..,   18.606 

,18,000 

1926-27    ... 

...    25,76? 

16,000 

1932-33   .. 

....   11,628 

U,386  . 

1927-28    ... 

.,.'23.8^2 

10,000 

1933-34   .. 

....     4,519 

,4.177 

1928-29    ... 

...    23,^38 

18.000 

1934-35    .. 

....      1.479 

1,137 

"1929-30    ... 

.,.,  20,X9d 

IMOO 

N.B.  The  balance  is  to  be  met  by  tha  local  Oovernflients    . 

.   As  regards  detail^  of  the  orljgihal  and  1st  term  program  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  J.Y.B.,  1921-22  EdiUon,  P.P.  212  and  114. 

HAimOR  WQBICS  * 

While  the  hUtx)ry  .of  h^fbor  wqrks;  in  J'apan  Is  'almps^  as  old 
as  that  of  navigation,  modern  works  of  magnitude  date  fxfom 
the  unsuccessful  .attempt  at  creating- »  hitLrbqr  at  Noblru  in  1878. 
Nearly  ten  years  elapsed  before  the  second  oiie  at  Yokohama  was 
Undertaken.  Since  then,  moVe  tHan  4«  harbors  ha'^e  been  con- 
structed or  improved.  The  f61!bwf«g  Tlst  eomprtsJes^  ftU  the  har- 
bor works  (some  of  which  are  litlllin  progrriw)  whoAe -total  cost 
br  eaftfmata  thereof  exceeded  YltOOO/OM;  -^Hey  ah^  arraagred  la 
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ehnmtilotflcar  ofdtt%  the  Rbma*  it«m«ralb  IndKSttttiig  thto  nTimi>er 

o£'.p«rlod0  into  -vthleli  tiM' worktf  w«rd  divtd«a. 

Abb.;   B.  W.  Breakwaters^  J.  J*ttle*;   G.  aroina;   Q.  Quays; 

BL  Bauipttiettfcs;   W.  I>.  W*t  Dock;   Li.  P.  Landltiff  Piers; 

J>.ff.  Dredgfnff;  R.  Httdatilatfoii. 

Harbon                                           Works                            Ttme  Gait 

Nagasaki    (I)  D.    g 1920-    —  «,5W),aW 

Yokohama    (I)  B.    W,.    J.,    P....  1889-W96  2,846,187 

Wakamatsu   (I)  D,   g..    R 1918-    —  16,730.000 

Hakodate    (UI)  L.   P..   D.   g..  E. .  1922-1925  2,760,000 

Nligata   (X)  B.    W.,    D 1898-1904  1,196,256 

Nagoya  B.  W.,  D.  g.,  R..  1920-    —  8,670,000 

Otaru    (I)  B.    W 1897-1908  2.188,066 

Nagasaki    (H)  D.,    R...: 189T-1904  4.599,798 

Osaka    (I)  B.  W.,  D..  R 1897-1917  22,918.000 

Yokohama   (H)  R.,    Q.,    D.,   B....  1899-1918  10,476,656 

Milke  B.  W.,  D.,  W.  D..  1902-1907  8,000,000 

Kobe  B.  W.,  R.,  Q..  E..  1903-    —  68,660,000 

Nllpata    (H)  B.   W.,    D 1907-1921  8,000,000 

Otaru    (II)  B.    W.,   P.,    R 1908-1921  7,400,000 

Kushlro  B.  W..   D.,   J 1909-    —  7.000,000 

SHImlsti  (I)  B.   W.,    D.,    R....  1909-1914  46?:,241 

TsTiniga   (1)  D..    R.,    Q.,    E....  1909-1914  784.248 

Olta  B.W.,  I..F.,  D.,  R.  in0-191«'  1,411.674 

Hako/late    <n)  B.    W'. 1910-1920  1.671.97* 

Rmnol  B.  W..  D.,  R 1910^     —  6,860.00^ 

YbkkalcW  B.W.,  D..  J.,  W.  t).  1910-    —  7,000,000  ' 

Shifnonosekf  Strait  t>     1910-     —  18,760,000 

B\inakftwa  B.W.,  RmW-D..  D.g  1911-    — ^    *  5,000,000 

Tbufuml  '  B.   W.,    D.,    R 1913-     —  .    10,000,006  ' 

Aomorl    (I)  Q.,  B.  W.,  D.,  R..  1914-1924  8,570,000 

Shiogama  Q.,    B.W-,    D..  R..  1.914-     —•  6,000,000' 

Nllgata    (HI)  D.,   R..  Q.,  W.D..  1916-    —  6,340,000 

MoJI  B.W..  D„  R.,  Q.,  E  1916-     —  9,800.000 

Hakata  B.    W.,    D.,    R 1917-     --  3,700,000 

Osaka   ill)  D.,    R.,    Q 1918-     —  18,000,000 

MUroran  B.   W.,   D 1918-    —  4,9^0.000 

Sam^  B.    W.,    R 1919-     —  1.200,000 

Shlmlzu    (U)  D.,    R.,   Q 1921-    —  6.180.000 

Yokohama    (III)  D..  Q..  E.  B.W.,  UP  1921-    —  28,680,000 

Kagoshima  Q..  D.g.,   L.P 1928-     —  3,000,000 

Takamatsu  B.W.,  R.,  D«.,  L.P  1922-     —  2,200.000 

Imaharu  B.W.Q.,L..P..Dg..R., 

W.D    1920-     —  8.000.000 

Komatsujlma  B.W  ,Q..D  g.,W.D.  1923-     —  3,200.000 

Sakae  B.W..   D.g.   Q..    B.  1922-     --  1.800.00O 

Nawa  Q.,    D.g.,    R 1921-     —  1.500.000 

Tokyo  B.W..   Q..   D.g..   R  1923-     —  6.800.000 

Fushlkl  Q.,  L.P.,  D.g..  W.D.. 

R..  B.W.    1924-     ~  5.000,000 

Shimonosekl  Q..    D.g.,    R..v...  1921-     -^  8,610,000 

Tsuruga  Q.,  D.g..  B.W:.   R.  1922-    —  3.400.00O  ' 

ClM^hl  B.Ww  G..  D.g.,  W.D.. 

.;-.    .                                    R. 1924-     —  9,606.000 

Abashlrl  B.W..   D.g 1920-     —  2,840,000 

\Sl^katlai  B.    W. 1920-    — ■      '         2,800.000 
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Includtng  tb«  colonial  works,  the  total  outlay  fbr  harbors 
during  the  past  30  years  amounts  to  somethinir  Uke  ¥500,000,000. 
The  greatest  amounts  of  money  have  been  expended  for  Yoko- 
hama and  Kobe  harbors,  where  quays  and  piers  have  been  con- 
structed for  receiving  at  their  sides  the  largest  ships  afloat  on 
the  Pacific,  and  equipped  with  the  most  improved  appliances, 
transit-sheds  and  warehouses  for  the  loading,  discharging  and 
storing  of  cargoes. 

The  harbor  works,  with  only  a  few  exceptions,  have  been 
carried  out  by  the  State.  Private  ownership  or  lease  of  shore 
land  and  of  water  area  in  a  harbor  has  been  avoided  as  far  as 
possible. 

Of  recent  years,  the  impetus  given  to  pelagic  fishing  and  in 
consequence  an  extensive  use  of  oil  boats  has  made  the  con- 
struction of  fishery  harbors  necessary  at  numerous  places  along 
the  coasts.  There  are  now  seven  such  harbors  each  completed 
at"  the  cost  of  ¥1,000,000  or  over. 


SANITARY    WORKS 

Water  supply* — Wells  have  been  the  most  common  sources 
of  water  supply  throughout  the  country.  In  places  where  pot- 
able water  was  not  thus  obtainable  waterworks  of  simple  con- 
struction were  laid  out  and  have  been  in  use  from  olden  times. 
Thus  in  Tokyo,  the  drinking  water  was  until  recently  taken 
from  the  Tama  river,  10  miles  from  the  city,  in  open  canals  and 
conduits  built  300  years  ago.  The  first  modern  waterworks 
constructed  in  Japan  was  in  Yokohama  in  1885,  designed  by  an 
English  engineer  H.  S.  Palmer.  Yokohajna  was  followed  by  the 
cities  of  Hakodate  and  Nagasaki.  At  the  end  of  1925  there  were 
148  civic  corporatit'-is  provided  with  modern  waterworks,  and 
more  were  in  course  of  having  them  constructed,  for  supplying 
2.612,778.220  koku  of  wholesome  water.  The  total  cost  of  these 
works  is  estimated  at  ¥187,522,000  of  which  the  State  aid  amounts 
to  ¥43,234.000.  The  following  table  gives  the  figures  relative  to 
some  of  the  more  important  ones  according  to  the  latest  re- 
turns :  — 

Cost  of  Tmrly 

OoiiiitnicUoii  Lenjeth  Vo.  of  No.  of  PrI-  JRi'C  Aft 

Y«ii  of  Plen»  PoH'w  vat«  O-cks  « Y«n 

1000  11,000  ft)  (1,000-)           (1.000)  1.000) 

Tokyo     29,662  2,417  46,948  84  3,551 

Kyoto     6.038  2.417  43  85  672 

Osaka 23,494  2,185  831  143  4.616 

Yokohama    10,407  853  11,367  17  — 

Kobe     12.938  1,292  —  51  1,395 

Nagasaki    6,923  287  11.567  7  381 

NapToya    5.280  1.052  178  37  444 

Hiroshima    3,047  595  18,126  9  516 

Okayama    810  226  9.741  9  217 

The  water  supplied  is  generally  Altered  either  by  gravity  or 
mechanically.  The  supply  per  head  per  day  as  designed  varies 
from  1  to  4H  cu.  ft.,  being  3.07  cu,  ft.  on  an  average.  But  ths 
actual  quantity  supplied  generally  varies  from  1  to  8  and  ex- 
ceptionally from  0.3  to  5.9  cu.  ft. 

The  rate  of  charges  varies  somewhat  with  localities.     Thus 
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In  a  honae  with  not  more  than  5  inmates  the  char^  Is  V6  at 
Yokohama  and  ¥5  at  Tokyo  per  year,  and  fD.70  at  Nagasaki  and 
IK).  5  5  at  Kobe  per  month.  Extra  charges  are  made  for  extra 
inmates,  horses,  bath,  etc.  In  Tokyo  where  meters  are  need  in 
larger  houses,  the  charge  is  ¥0.14  per  cu.  m.  above  fixed  charges, 
the  latter  varying  between.  ¥0.93  and  ¥1.80  per  10  cu.  m.  according 
to  the  size  of  meters  used. 

^  The  construction  of  waterworks  is  boing  extended  to  all  the 
cities  and  larger  towns.  The  State  gives  every  facility  and 
encouragement  to  such  works:  an  aid  to  the  extent  of  one  half 
the  cost  of  construction  is  given  in  certain  circumstances.  Water- 
works Regulations  do  not  allow  the  construction  with  private 
funds,  except  where  the  bodies  cooperating  are  so  poor  as  to  be 
tinable  to  raise  the  capitals  necessary  for  the  purpose. 

Sewerage* — Complete  sewerage  systems  are  still  lacking  in 
most  of  the  cities;  open  gutters  and  drain  canals  carry  the  rain 
and  waste  waters  in  most  places.  One  reason  of  the  compara- 
tive absence  of  sewers  such  as  are  constructed  in  Europe  and 
America  is  In  the  larger  use  of  fecal  matters  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses and  the  limited  use  of  water  in  cleaning.  The  larger  cities 
^re  naturally  the  first  to  feel  the  need  of  change.  In  1920  there 
were  10  cities  partially  provided  with  more  or  less  complete 
systems  of  sewerage.  The  construction  of  sewerage  works  of 
Tokyo  was  commenced  in  1011  and  the  1st  period  work  was 
completed  in  1923.  The  cost  amounted  to  ¥15,000,000,  one  half 
-of-  which  was  defrayed  by  the  State.  The  2nd  period  work 
started  in  1923  at  the  estimated  cost  of  ¥43,500,000  Is  to  be  com- 
pleted in  1928.  The  work  in  Osaka  was  started  in  1894  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  ¥7,800,000.    That  at  Nagoya  is  to  cost  ¥4,400,000. 

IRRIGATION  &  DRAINAGE 

The  cultivation  of  rice  in  Japan,  wherever  water  for  the 
purpose  is  available,  makes  irrigation  a  work  of  paramount  im- 
portance throughout  the  country.  Where  the  streams  axe  not 
large,  all  surplus  waters  are  carefully  stored  up  in  reservoirs 
built  in  their  courses,  tp  be  let  out  in  time  of  need  into  the  net- 
work of  canals  with  which  the  greater  part  of  the  farm  lands 
-of  the  country  is  literally  covered.  Drainage  is  secondary  in  ex- 
tent as  well  as  importance  to  irrigation.  These  works  when  com- 
pleted as  they  mostly  are,  require  comparatively  little  outlay 
to  be  maintained  in  good  order.  In  four  fiscal  years  1913-*16, 
the  total  expenditure  for  irrigation  and  drainage  amounted  to 
¥7,600,000  making  an  average  outgo  of  ¥1,915,000  a  year,  which  is 
largely  borne  by  local  unions. 


COAST  PROTECTION 

Wherever  the  coastal  properties  are  valuable  or  the  safety 
of  travel  is  to  be  ensured  the  shores  are  rivetted.  The  expendi- 
ture for  coast  protection  arises  from  the  extension  of  such  work, 
as  well  as  from  the  necessity  of  repairing  damage.  The  extent 
of  the  latter  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  statistics  of 
<lamage  caused  by  tidal  waves. 
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Amount  of  Dmimm      Qoat  of  Bendr 
Year  On  Yen  tjOW)        '    ^iTmi  MOO. 

1921    , 128  Sa 

1922    140  6«e 

1923    2.177  88» 

1924   : 150  64S 

1925    —  1,814 

The  kind  of  work  carried  out  differs  according  to  localities 
and  circumstances.  Most  repairs  are  made  by  the  use.  of  wooden 
cribs  or  bulkheads  which  can  be  rapidly  built  or  replaced,  while 
all  permanent  works  are  either  of  concrete  or  stone. 


TECHNICAL    ASPECTS    OP    THE    EARTHQUAKE 
DAMAGE   TO  PUBLIC  WORKS 

As  described  at  some  length  in  the  Earthquake  Appendix  of 
the  1924-25  edition  the  damage  caused  by  the  1923  earth- 
quake to  public  works  in  the  afflicted  area  was  estimated  at  a 
little  over  100  million  yen.  Belpw  Is  quoted  from  the  Appendix 
some  "paragraphs  demonstrating  the  technical  aspects  of  tha 
earthquake  damage. 

Slopes  of  Cuttings  and  Bankings 

Slopes  are  so  designed  as  to  keep  the  angle  of  repose.  But  at 
the  time  of  earthquake  intense  acceleration  both  horizontal  and 
vertical  acts  on  the  soil  grain  to  diminish  the  angle  of  repose  and 
finally  to  cause  the  collapse  of  the  slope.  It  Is  customary  to  give 
an  inclination  of  about  1  in  vertical;  0.8  in  horizontal  to  the 
slopes  of  hard  clay  and  weathered  volcanic  rocks.  Still  fet  the 
time  of  severe  shocks  the  angle  of  repose  for  these  formations 
diminishes  to  45 **  or  1  in  vertical:  1  in  horizontal.  For  the  bank- 
ing of  ordinary  soil  a  slope  of  1  In  vertical:  1.5  In  hoJrizontal  Is 
generally  admitted  as  proper.  In  a  great  shock  the  angle  of 
repose  is  reduced  to  about  25**  or  1  in  vertical:  2  in  horizontal, 
and  followed  by  collapse. 

Retaining  Wallq  and   Earth   Pressure 

The  pjtrth  pressure  shows  a  remarkable  increase  for  the 
same  reason  that  the  angle  of  repose  shows  a  decrease.  For 
instance,  the  pressure  of  the  ordinarily  banked  soil  in  severe  earth 
tremor  grows  by  from  1.5  to  2  times  that  of  normal  conditions, 
and  the  wails  retaining  It  give  way  at  once,  their  factor  of  safety 
being  far  smaller  than  In  other  structures.  The  retaining  walls 
much  adopted  In  this  country  may  be  classified  into  dry  rubble, 
concrete  and  re-inforced  concrete  walls.  The  first  have  been 
widely  adopted  In  Japan  from  olden  times  for  protecting  roads 
and  river-sides.  They  are  constructed  by  laying  one  upon 
another  large  pyramid -shaped  stones,  with  their  bases  turned 
outside,  and  filling  in  the  gaps  in  the  back  with  smaU  rubbles. 
The  banks  of  the  moats  surrounding  the  Imperial  Palace  in 
Tokyo  afford  an  example  of  this  construction.  This  kind  of  wall 
is  the  weakest  ags-inst  earthquake,  but  it  seldom  overturns  or 
slips  out  en  masse,  the  damage  being  generally  limited  to  the 
upper  part.    In  massive  concrete  walls  the  damage  consists  mostly 
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M  ttttlle^  dr  tfllppin^  dlit;  aM  less  oft^h  o^  hbrizohtar  cracks '  Of 
^^e«i>utfbn  joih'ts'.  ^Itiinir  and  cracks  'seldom  occvr  tti  re*infdfc^ 
'cOnei«t4f  Wafts:  6nlty  a  t^K  fdrihatlon  batises  More  or  le^s 
'«ll^plng^ttlit.  "Tficqiiay  Wafls  of  Tokohatea  port,  30'-4e'  In  height 
and  cdnsislfftg  of  large  ccync^ete  blocks  piled  up  one  upon  another, 
i^ufFered  Severely  frbm  the  qit^ke,  sCme  portions  overturiiin^  or 
tilting  ba^Iy,  and  others  sliding  out  several  teet.  Such  cbnstt'xic- 
tlon  having  thus  proved  Incapable  of  resisting  severe  shocks,  the 
authorities  conteniplate  rebuilding  those  quay  walls  with  large 
caissons  of  re-inforced  concrete. 

Banking 

Almost  all  the  roads  and  embankments  built  by  banking  up 
earth  on  BOft  ground  suffered  frcim  the  earthnuake,  sinking  as  a 
fesult  of  the  diminished  bearifig  Jjower  of  the  forhiation  sdll. 
At  the  time  of  great  shocks  the  bearing  tower  ife  reduced  to  otie 
lialf  in  the  soil  Whose  angle  of  rdpose  fs  ftss  than  20*".  Ih 
saturated  silt  the  power  almost  disappears.  Tn  bknldngS  -upoh 
silt  longitudinal  cracks  are  developed  by  the  remA.i*kabIe  slippltife 
which  horizontal  shocks  bring  about  on  the  contact  face  of  1  silt 
aiid  banked  ^aiUh. 

Abutments  and  Pters  of  'Bridges 

The  abutment^  and  piers  supporting  permanent  supersti*uc- 
tures  are  mostly  masonry  "Work  of  bricks,  concrete  or  stone, 
which  can  bear  heavy  vertical  load  but  are  very  weak  against 
bending  from  horiaotttal -fiicce,  henoe  th^r  cracking  and  splitting 
at  the  time  of  seismic  disturbance.  Investigation  into  the  damaged 
bridged  shows  that  thfe  tenttUe  strength  ctf  masonry  work  at 
esDecution  joints  is  only  10-30  lb.  per  sq.  to.  In  order  to  increase 
fieismic  stability  it  Is  necessary  to  adopt  such  construction  as 
"Will  resist  bending.  1-e.  re-inforced  concrete.  Taught  by  a  severe 
-iefsson  in  the  catastrophe  of  19^  the  Government  has  made  H. 
u  principjke  to  so  design  the  substructvres  as  to  make  them 
isaipable  of  resisting  a  horizontal  force  equivalent  to  Z0%  of  the 
yartictii  load  and  their  own  weight,  acting  at  the  center  of  their 
gravities. 

Superstructures  of  Bridges 

As  permanent  superstructures,  steel  girders,  steel  trusses* 
re-inforced  concrete  beams,  steel  arches,  plain  or  re-inforced 
concrete  arches  have  been  widely  in  use.  Heavy  structures 
possess  weak  seismic  stability  when  acted  upon  by  strong  horl- 
sontal  vibration.  .Almost  all  bridges  built  of  re-inforced,  concrete 
beams  upo9  re-inforced  concrete  bents  fell  oft  Into  the  stream, 
so  that  such  design  should  not  be  used  hereafter  except  in  the 
case  of  short  spans  for  lighter  traffic.  Steel  girders  and  trusses 
are  very  strong  and  even  when  .  those  of  railway  bridges  were 
thrown  off  from  the  Qiers  more  than  StJ  ft.  high,  they  were  not 
flo  badly  broken  beyond  repair  but  could  be  put  to  use  again 
with  mord  or  less  6f  raendtng'or  re-infofclng,  if  there  were  some 
watet^  cu^ion.  But  those  Of  high-way  bridges  with  heavjr 
iolld  floors  su&taltteii  serious  Injury.  T'herefore  to  make  it  safe 
agairist  , earth  tremor  a  steel  bridge  ihust '  be  provided  with  a 
rffibstrtiftture  and  sut^port  constmctlOn  strohg  though  to  rehM 
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enormous  horizontal  force.  The  eupport  as  adopted  heretofore 
leaves  much  room  for  improvement,  for  a  slightly  severe  shock 
is  enough  to  bend  or  shear  off  anchor  bolts,  and  to  drw  out 
bed -stones,  causing  the  displacement  of  superstruoture.  Areh 
bridges  generally  suffered  little  from  the  calamity,  partly  because 
they  are  usually  built  with  strong  foundation  upon  firm  ground 
and  partly  because  of  the  statical  property  of  the  arch.  On  the 
whole  those  arch  bridges  so  designed  as  to  be  safe  against  the 
change  of  d:  15^  C.  in  the  temperature  were  not  affected  at  all 
by  the  catastrophe.  Only  radial  cracks  were  seen  where  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  expense  re-inforcement  was  not  used. 

Tunnels 

The  Miura  Peninsula  and  adjoining  districts  are  a  hilly 
region  of  tertiary  formation,  and  on  their  highways  there  are 
many  tunnels,  with  a  lining  of  brickwork  about  2'  6"  in  thick- 
ness. All  of  these  tunnels  received  more  or  less  damage.  In 
most  cases  it  was  due  to  the  collapse  of  the  cuttings  at  the 
portals,  which  blockaded  the  entrances.  In  the  lining  longitudinal 
cracks  on  the  upper  part  predominated,  these  being  more  serious 
near  the  entrances.  To  make  the  tunnels  earthquake-proof,  the 
cuttings  at  the  approaches  must  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible 
while  the  lining  should  be  of  re-lnforced  concrete  or  concrete 
re-lnforced  with  steel  frames.  But  this  means  great  Increase 
of  cost  of  tunnel -driving.  The  authorities  should  dispense  with 
tunnels  so  far  as  circumstance  permits. 

Watsrworks  and  Sewerage 

The  extensive  damage  on  waterworks  In  Tokyo  and  Yoko- 
hama is  chiefly  attributed  to  the  weakness  of  pipe  Joints  against 
the  shocks  and  the  non-resistance  of  the  whole  structure  against 
the  horizontal  bending  force.  The  pipe  Joint  in  this  country 
consists  of  a  socket  filled  with  lead.  The  lead  was  thrust  out  by 
the  motion  of  the  pipes  in  different  directions,  leaving  gaps  for 
the  high -pressure  water  to  easily  leak  out.  The  settling  bajsins, 
filter  beds,  pure  water  reservoir,  etc.  were  mostly  of  brickwork; 
and  they  developed  cracks  both  large  and  small.  Especially  in 
Yokohama  they  became  Incapable  of  holding  water.  In  Tokyo 
three  out  of  six  delivery  pipes  at  the  pumping  station  were 
broken,  causing  much  difficulty  for  repairs.  These  pipes  had 
been  fixed  at  one  end  to  the  wall  of  the  pump-house  and  at  the 
other  to  the  concrete  mass  outside.  The  result  was  the 
difference  of  motion  at  both  ends  caused  by  the  quake  brought 
about  a  great  bending  movement,  ultimately  causing  the  dis- 
location of  the  pipes.  The  open  channel  which  connects  the  river 
with  the  settling  basin  was  damaged  at  three  places  through  the 
collapse  of  concrete  walls,  and  occasioned  for  a  time  the  stop- 
page of  water  supply  for  the  whole  city. 

The  sewers  In  Tokyo  city  have  been  In  recent  years  recon- 
structed of,  re-lnforced  concrete,  and  on  the  fatal  occasion  the 
canals  and  conduits  all  came  out  safe.  Only  some  cracka 
occurred  in  the  settling  basin  at  the  purifying  plant  which  was 
built  of  plain  concrete  on  a  made-up  ground,  while  20,000  gallon 
elevated  tank  of  re-lnforced  concrete  fell  down  because  of  the 
weak  stand  giving  way.     Being  old-styled  conduits  of  brick  or. 
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ooBcrete,  the  Mwers  In  Yokohama  were  moBtly  crushed  under 
■sound,  and  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  was  experienced  In  their 
reoontotniction. 


B.  ARCHITECTURE  AND  EARTHQUAKE 

GENERAt,  OBSERVATIONS 

It    may   be    stated   at   the    outset   that   in   representing:   the 
strength   of   earthquake   vibrations   engineers  generally   use   the 
seismic  coefflcient  (K)  and  determine  its  relation  to  seismic  force 
(F)  according  to  the  following  formula: 
W 

F^=M«=— WK,    where    M    stands    for    ••mass/*    W    'Veighf 
fS 
and    a    "maximum    acceleration    due    to    earthquake/'    and    g 
"acceleration  due  to  gravity,  i.e.  9,800  mm/sec.  2". 

Except  at  places  very  close  to  the  centre  of  disturbance,  the 
destructive  force  of  an  earthquake  as  acting  upon  buildings 
chiefly  comes  from  horizontal  vibration.  The  force  as  affecting 
a  building  may  therefore  be  considered  as  lateral  and  in  propor- 
tion to  its  weight.  Upon  that  hypothesis  the  value  of  K  in  Tokyo 
as  regards  the  September  earthquake  is  represented  as  follows: 

Up-town   (alluvial  formation),  Tokyo 0.1 

Down- town  (alluvial  formation),  Tokyo 0.25 

The  late  Dr.  Omori,  who  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
natural  vibration  period  of  many  high  and  low  buildings  madi» 
of  steel  or  re-Inforced  concrete,  observed  that  in  all  cases  the 
period  of  the  vibrations  did  not  exceed  one  second,  in  some  cases 
it  being  between  0.3  and  0.6  seconds,  far  shorter  than  1  to  1% 
seconds  as  in  the  late  great  earthquake.  From  this  fact  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  each  building  was  practically  one  simple 
body  and  fs  most  strongly  stressed  at  the  base,  this  rule  applying 
to  almost  all  kinds  of  buildings.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
theory  and  practical  experience  so  far  it  may  be  said  that  the 
principle  of  the  earthquake  proof  system  of  construction  of  steel, 
re-inforced  concrete  and  other  buildings  is  to  built  them  as  one 
mass  from  the  base  to  the  roof  with  the  greatest  possible 
rigidity.  Devices  should  also  be  employed  to  magnify  to  the 
greatest  possible  degree  the  resisting  power  of  the  buildings 
against  their  being  compressed  out  of  form  on  account  of  the 
lateral  force  exerted  by  earthquake  vibrations.  However,  this 
iB  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  because  the  mode  of  construction 
and  planning  of  buildings  differ  according  to  the  different 
purposes  for  which  they  are  intended.  For  instance,  some 
buildings  have  to  be  divided  into  many  small  rooms  or  sections, 
others  require  to  be  built  so  as  to  have  spacious  halls  as  in  the 
cases  of  auditoriums,  libraries,  theatres  and  the  like,  while  still 
others  must  be  built  so  as  to  have  spacious  halls  on  the  ground 
floor  and  many  storeys  above  divided  into  many  smaller  room* 
a»  in  the  eaae  of  banklfig  houses.  Such  belmg  tha  case,  it  tm 
very  difficult  strictly  to  observe  the  afore -mentioned  principle 
in  the  construction  of  all  kinds  of  buildings.  That  many  Japanese 
wopdett  framed  buildings  built  with  pUlara,  beams  and  girders 
fsU  emay.  victims  to  the  late  great  earthc^uafce  and  not  a  few 
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American  stKle  l»iUHIineB  buUt  with  a  steel  sie^eton  BnAttMlng 
,,o£  hollow  bricl{»  weve  subject  to  severe  damagpe  In  the  sane 
-Quake  was  due  to  their  poor  power  of  resistingr  the  lateral  foroe 
and  the  consequent  increase  of  the  possibility  of  their  hein^ 
compressed  out  of  form.  The  only  method  to  erect  houses  and 
other  bulldinj^  aa  lOae  wlxple  'body  or  m»MU  is  as  follows: 

(1)  To  protect  the  walls  against  their  being  compressed  out 
of  form,  they  should  be  braced  or  made  of  re-inforced  concrete. 

(2)  The  floors  should  be  made  as  rigid  as  possible  for  which 
purpose  re-inforced  concrete  answers  very  well. 

Walls  and  Floors 

By  following  the  abe^e  mentioned  principles  both  walls  and 
floors  will  be  secured  against  the  attack  of  the  lateral  force  and 
•  any  massive  buildings  can  be  made  as  rigid  as  one  simple  body 
or  mass  because  the  walls  thus  secured  against  the  lateral  force 
serve  as  a  perpendicular  canti -lever  and  the  floor  as  a  monolithic 
conveying  to  the  walls  the  lateral  force  of  the  earthquake 
vibrations  which  act  on  the  floor.  The  walls  sustain  more  or 
less  of  the  shock  of  the  lateral  force  thus  conveyed  by  the  floor 
in  due  proportion  to  the  degree  of  its  rigidity;  and  this  can  be 
ascertained  through  minute  calculations.  For  instance,  take  an 
open  bottomless  box  and  a  closed  box  of  the  same  make,  and 
placing  them  on  the  floor  or  ground  with  their  sides  upward 
press  forcibly  upon  them.  The  former  will  be  crushed  easily 
and  destroyed,  while  the  latter  remains  tight  and  unchanged  in 
form  and  stands  -as  one  concrete  substantial  mass  however  hard 
you  may  press  it.  This  is  because  of  its  superior  rigidity  on 
account  of  the  bottom  which  acts  as  walls  supporting  the  box 
and  protecting  it  against  the  lateral  fqrce  which  most  strongly 
acts  at  the  end  or  corner  of  the  walls.  The  same  holds  good  in 
the  case  of  buildings  in  which  the  extra  force  acts  on  the  piUars 
connected  with  walls,  so  that  the  pillars  and  the  base  supporting 
them  must  be  made  as  strong  as  possible.  To  prevent  tlie 
joints  connecting  the  pillars  and  beams  from  being  compressed 
out  of  form  by  the  influence  of  the  lateral  force  it  is  necessary 
to  use  brackets,  knees  or  diagonal  braces  in  the  Joints;  at  the 
same  time  the  Joints  of  each  section  of  the  building  should  be 
made  as  simple  rand  rigid  as  po^lble,  and  above  all  it  is  very 
important  to  make  the  flxing  perfect  and  strong.  Again,  the 
base  of  the  building  must  be  as  strong  as  possible  and  utmost 
care  should  be  exercised  to  make  tight  the  connection  of  thp 
pillars,  because  a  partial  sinking  or  displacement  of  the  base 
very  often  causes  the  total  collapse  and  destruction  of  the  whole 
building.  In  ^wooden  framed  buildingp,  in  particular,  the.  joint 
.connecting  the  pillars  with  the  beam  should  be  made  as  strong 
as  possible,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  form  a  triangular  frame 
by  using  bolts,  straps  and  struts  in  the  joints  and  using  bracing 
In  the  walls,  because  any  object  of  triangular  form  becomes 
strong  and  ^mly  flxed  in  shape  if  its  .three  ^Ides  are,  settled 
a.nd  secured. 

«Ea[SMIC  VALUB  OP  DIFFBRBNT   BTYTJEB  OF  BUHiDUNOfi 
Frame  6uiMir\09     -  ,  .. 

Woodeii  framed  houses  if  property  constructed '  will  be  Mead 
earthquake   proof  houbes   with   less   cost   ftttd   more   power  to 
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'^MMtBt  nh<  ^caithqwiilce  tbM«,  thoi^h  from  the  poWt  of  1lr«  Mtfk 
lithi^y  are-  deeldedly  -dieciiftilttfled  for  city  lnill<ltng». 

Stool  Qiiildings 

Steel  buildinfis  ebould  be  built  aocordine;  to  the  «ame  prin- 
ciple and  be  made  rigid  with  walls  of  re-inforced  concrete.  Walls 
built  with  hollow  ^bricks  oi*  terracotta,  or  thin  common  -brick 
walls  lack  rigridity  and  are  powerless  to  resist  the  lateral  force 

^exerted  by  the  earthquake  shocka.  Rig) a  and  strong  frame  or 
'Walls  should  be  provided  at  proper  distance  and  at  stich  positions 

r»aa  is  convenient  to  the  planninsr  ot  the  building.  The  sane 
is  the  caae  with  the  re-inforced  concrete  buildings,  which  if  they 

.  lack  iteiidity  will  fall  easy  victims  to  tiie  lateral  force.  The 
pUlarfl  aAd  beams  jWill  be  crushed  at  botb  ends  and  precipitate 
the  collapse  of  the  whole  biUldlng. 

Mode  of  Execution.~~iA.  close  examination,  of  t^e  buildings 
crushed  or  destreyed  inrtltfr  iater  ^yegfe  eftrtfi ininf;a ,  nhjnra  that^lie 
direct  cause  of  their-  fall  lay  in  the  l<joso  mode  of  constmction. 
It  should  be  noHed  that  the  mode  of  the  e^lecuti^jn  of  Jconstructlon 
has  much  to^o  w|fh  the  ri^rfllty'or  totfeeitess  uf  lTlfe'i>tnraitJff;for 
Instance,  a  joint  ^ade  of  'concrete  oontaining  laitanbe  is  utterly 
powerless  ta~xefiidt.  but.4>afiUy  erackk  .un4er .thle  4)re8sure  of  the 
lateral  force.  To  build  a  house  hastily  .in  an  unusually  short 
period  of  time  or  to  build  It  hi  the  severe  bold  season  is  certainly 
tiot  the  way  to  ^ectrre-tt  against  «re  ngffect  of  "an  earthqinrtte 
shock,  nor  is  the  lack  of  proper, care  and  feittention  in  the  mixing 
•or  wetting  of  ooiicret«  .likely,  to  eiCk^ure  the  rigidity  of  the  building. 

Briok   BuiXdinos     _ .. 

Brick  buildings  are  most  undesirable  and  bnrecommendable 
as  earthquake  proof  bulldinga,  but  if  built  according  to  the 
tkfore^mentioned  principle,  and  horlzont^  re-lnforced  concrete 
glrdent'tdns  used  t^omgiiotit  the-  foviok  walk  «p<imtd  tlM»"bttlldings 
at  tWe  floor  levet  and  .roof  ^Jevei,  tliey<  Will  stand  against  the 
lateral  force  exerted  by  an  ed,rthquak3  of  considerable  breadth. 
-SeY<?r£),l  Jbuildings  built  .accoi^ding  to  this  .syst§ra  escaped  unhurt 
In  the  disastrous  September  .earthquake  suqTi  as  the  buildirtg  of 
the  General  Staff  Offlcfe,  whlchis  a  pure  brick  building,  repaired 
according  to  the  said  system  some  years  ago.  The  building 
suryire*  the  late  yeat  earthquake  with  but  slight  damage.  The 
■Ifcrtck  butiqiBgr  hwuflng  the  Tokyo  Prefectural  Qtfice  Iff  as*  inbuilt 
:ac<;ordlng  to  the  sjme  system '«flW!  the  earthti^ake.  * 

I  ^^innji-  fcam^8anta  Barbara  Qiirake.— tThe  tact  that  "bulldiil^s 
lacking  in  substatitiaf  framoj  or  Integfaf  walls  are  geheraHy 
^werless  tjo  resist^  the  jateraji  forc^  andj  are  thei^fore  liable  to 
»rv^erei  damige  was'^clearlyestAbllshid  by 'the  recent  great  eafth- 
Qfia|Co'lir"9finta"3arTyffr^^^T7aiifornlai  TTi  #hlch#many  re-Jnforced 
cbncr^e  bi41dinga.  .with  felendor  bealns  a$d  wdak  outer  wal|s  of 
bjrieks  werel  severely  damaged  or  oollap^ed.     ' 

The"  'f6'reg*6lng  .  statemt^^Tt  'oiintnihg  ;  tKe  "jcondition  of  the 
different  klndSi/t^  1bSilUilR^'<b»«inoted  in  Die  la)t<e  gr,ea«'earth- 
quake  and  the  essential  points  of  the  principle  for  tHe  rigid 
constructfiMt^)  b«rtMl^ft8«  WHtil«l!hc^t6  liffidlfN^'lht^e^liaTal  readers 
to   grasp    the  'in^YnTiaeflluaMf  Mr  t^nmadteaolAconstrucUon   of 
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•arthquake  proof  buildlnss-  Omittiiiir  here  the  minute  caloula* 
tions  and  detailed  aooounte  o£  the  plannlnsr  of  buUdinse,  whlob 
belonsr  to  the  sphere  of  specialists,  we  grive  hereunder  a  brief 
description  of  the  buildingrs  of  the  Japan  Industrial  Bank  anA 
the  Jitsugryo  Buildingr.  both  In  'Folcyo,  as  instances  of  the  earth- 
quake proof  buildingrs  which  escaped  with  comparatively  slight 
damage  in  the  great  earthquake  of  September,  192S. 

Typical    Buildings   in   Tokyo  that   stood   September  Quake 

The  building:  of  the  Japan  Industrial  Bank  la  an  S-storeyed 
steel  building:,  including  an  under-ground  room,  181'  by  IW 
wide,  with  a  spacious  banking:  hall  on  the  first  floor.  As  shown 
in  Plan  A,  the  building  is  very  strongly  built  with  rigid 
re-inforced  concrete  walls,  all  outer  walls  and  partition  walls 
being  made  of  solid  or  hollow  bricks.  The  joints  connecting  the 
pillars  with  the  beams  are  fixed  with  steel  bars. 


2nd   Floor  of  the  Japan   Industrial   Bank  Building,  Tokyo. 
Area  covering  547  "tsubo" 


-^^>t^^iA^m\i^Hm\  i22\fd^^S 


Typieal  Floor  of  the  Jiteugyo  Buildine»  Tokyo* 
Area  «avw-iii0  144  'Hsubo*  7  "go^ 
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CONSTRUCTION  37^ 

The  JitflUiryo  Building  housing  the  JlUugyft-ao -Nippon 
Publishing  Office  is  ft  6-storeyed  steel  building  with  one  under- 
ground room,  and  as  shown  in  Plan  B,  its  partition  walls  are  of 
rigid  re-inforcQd  cotierete,  th&  spandrel  otthe^outer  walls  being 
designed  so  as  to  fonn  a  rigid  stuong  beam. 


REVIBSD   CONSTItUCTION    BOSCyCULTlOV 

Subsequent  to  the  seismic  disaster  of  September  1923,  the 
eonstructlon  regulations  iv  foVce.^were  revised  in  accordance 
with  the  afore  mentioned  principle.     To  cite  a' few  instances: 

AH  buildings  shall  be  prdvldod-  with  bracing  or  struts; 

In  case  the  walls  of  the  building  are  made  of  stone  or  bricks, 
either  steel  beams  or  re-lnforced  concrete  beams  shall  be  provided 
at  the  top  of  the  walls; 

In  steel  buildings,  the  Joints  connecting  the  beams  or  other 
cross-pieces  with  pillars  shall  be  ilrmty  fixed  by  using  proper 
struts  or  panels  or  other  skirting,  except  at  the  places  where 
the  walls  are  made  of  bracing  or  re-ihforced  concrete; 

In  steel  buildings  and  re-inforced  concvete  buildings,  they 
shall  be  provided  with  proper  bracing  or  walls  made  of  ve-inforced 
concrete,  etc.,  etc.; 

In  the  calculation  of  the  rigidity  of  the  buildings,  the  unit 
of  the  horizontai  vibrations  of  an  earthquake  shall  be  fixed  at 
0.1  degree  and  upwards^ 

Lastly,  wheit  calls  for  especial  attention  in  the  construction 
of  all  kinds  of  buildings  is  to  make  them  as  light  as  possible  in 
order  to  lessen  the  effect  of  the  seismic  motion  on  the  buildings. 
There  has  been  so  far  no  thorough  study  and  research  into  the 
power  of  resistance  of  such  high  buildings  as  American  sky- 
scrapers to  the  lateral  force  of  the  seismic  motion.  But  in  our 
opinion,  the  principle  already  outlined  for  the  construction  of 
earthquake-proof  btUldings  will  hold  good  wtth  the  constructiow 
4»f  those  high  buildings  on  the  whoie. 
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1.    POST 

HUtory^ — With  the  advent  of;  the  M^ijl  Bra,  the  Cover Ament, 

takin^r  into  consideration  the  defecis  o£  the  antiquated  system  of 
relay -carriers  and  street- carriers,  elaborated  a  postal  reerulatlMi 
(1868)  on  the  model  of  Western  countries*  Jn  I>eeember  of  the 
same  year,  a  regular  service  was  opened  between  Tokyo  and 
'Ky6to.  l^his  was,  indeed,  the'  beginning  of  the  postal  system,  as 
•such,  in  this  c6untry.  In  March  1870,  the  system  was  extended, 
and  Tokyo,  Osaka,  Kyoto  and  Yokohama  were  connected  between 
themselves.  Also  the  postage  stamps  were  issued  .at  the  same 
time.  In  March,  next  year,  a  n6w  postal  system  was  organized 
■  and  put  under  fhe  sole  and  Exclusive  sut)ervision  of  the  Ekltel- 
kyoku  (the  "ci-devant"  Board  of  Communications).  Subsequently 
the  service  was  ffirther  extended  to  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Nitgata  and 
Hakodate,,  ax^  the  kinds  of  mailable  aftielee  wete  also  Neatly 
increased.  The  charges  were  calculated  ae<toWlW!gto  the  dlstan<re 
to  be  covered-  In  March,  1873,  the  postal  reg«aationa  were  recast, 
and  private  .individuals  were  forbidden  to  undertake  the  letter 
carrying  business.  By  the  new  rules,  the  rates-  were  Inade  oni- 
form  for  all  the  places  thro«irhout  the  country.  In  June,  1877, 
Japan  became  a  member  of  the  International  Postal  UWon,  and 
gradually  the  service  has  been  carried  to  a  state  of  high  efflotency, 
"both  in  internal  and  international  relation.  At  first  several 
Suropean  countries  established  dnd  mathtalned  their  own  pOW- 
offices  at  Yokohama,  just  as  our  country  maintained  Its  o^rti 
post-offices  at  several  treaty  ports  in  China  till  1922.  The  British 
Government  had  its  own  post  offices  at  Yokohama,  Kobe  and 
Nagasaki,  but  these  were  withdrawn  in  1879,  and  this  example 
was  followed  a  year  after  by  France.  Thus  Japan  secured  for 
the  first  time  the  administrative  autonomy  in  postal  afCalrs. 

Organization: — ^According  to  the  existing  organization  there 
are  three  grades  as  to  status  of  Post  Offices,  namely  1st,  2nd  and 
3rd  classes.  The  Offices  under  the  first  class  are  located  In 
important  centres  of  the  country,  as  Tokyo,  Osaka,  etc.  and 
besides  dealing  with  their  ordinary  postal,  telegraph  and  other 
affairs  supervise  lower-class  offices.  Over  these  are  the  Com- 
munication Offices  to  supervise  their  business  and  also  maritime 
affairs.  The  Communications  Offices  are  seven  in  number  and 
are  located  at  Tokyo,  Osaka,  Kumamoto,  Sendai,  Sapporo,  Hiro- 
shima and  Nagoya.  The  3rd-class  post  offices,  which  constitute 
a  greater  majority  of  post  offices  in  the  provinces,  are  conducted 
on  the  contract  system  by  granting  the  privilege  to  men  of  good 
standing  and  credit  in  the  locality.  This  expedient  is  proving 
highly  economical. 

Japan  kept  a  number  of  post  offices  in  China,  at  Peking, 
Tientsin,  Newchwang,  Chefoo,  Shanghai,  Nanking,  Hankow,  Sha- 
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8hi,  l^oochow,  Hanerohow*  Poochow,  Atnpy,  Cuiitonr  Otensphft;  and  " 
SWatow,  all  of  which  were  •  withdrawn  In  rl49JI -aa  a  vesult  aT 
a^eement  at  the  Washinfi^qn  Conlgreooe. 

.  $peotal  Buainaaa  Mlendtcl:  t«  by  Poat  Offfee: — Matters  at- 
teA^e^.to  by  our  post  oAeetfare  of  diverse  descriptions,  as  may 
b^  tmern  from  the  Raaume  iof  Rules  tn  Operation  printed  later.  It 
nuKf  bo  interoBttaff  to  mention  that  since  190S  the  Post  Ofllces  In 
Tokyo  and  other  centres  hanw  been  ^ndertaktngr  the  New-Tear 
Greeting  service,  which  is  a  special  device  to  relieve  congestion 
of  mall  business  from  oves-crow^ncF  of  New^Tear  cards  or  let- 
ters. To  prevent  this  congestion  the  Post  Olflces  receive  from 
about  Dec.  16th  sud^  o<H>)PllnieQtary  miiU  mutters  and  deliver 
tl\em  to  the,  respective  an^dress^s  on  New  Year's  Day.  Reooiving 
taxes  for  conveyance,  to  the  proper  taxation  o6tees  and  paying 
olf,  pensions,  annuities,  otc^  on  behalf  of  the  Treasury  are  other 
business  to  which  the  Post  Offices  are  attending  for  convenience 
of  all  people  concerned.  Since  the. creation  of  the  postal  pension 
system  in  1926  the  business  relating  thereto  is  also  attended  tt> 
b^,  the  post  offices. 

DsUvery  ef  Ordinary  Mail  Matters:— The  number  of  delivery 
isi  $Mi.  times. <  per.  day  in  Tokyb,  and  in  Osaka  and  Kyoto,  the 
average  for  all  the  1st  olsas  offices  being  4-6  times.  The  cor- 
resDonding  figures  are  8-4  for  2nd  class  offices  and  2  for  Srd  class 
offitfss  situated  tn  villages.  la  Tokyo  each  post-man  has  to  under- 
tajto  In  a  day  eitlmr  flwei  deUv«ries  or  six  collections.  It  may  be 
a<|ded  thai^  the  maximum  Iliwit  ot  sorting  of  ordinary  mall  mat- 
ters ia  60  P0D  minute. 

Parcel  Pott: — The  Parcel  Post  Service  was  started  In  1892" 
and  as  regards  foreign  connection  the  first  arrangement  was 
concluded  with  HQnirtQong.'in..l&19.  The  scope  xrt  International 
service  was  gradually  extended,  and  at  present  it  covers  almost 
al}  treaty  countries. 

2.    TEi.ElQiBAPH  A  TELEPHONE 

Telegraph  and   Telephone   Service 

The  first  Telegraph  Service  Regulations  were  Issued  In  1872 
and  seven  years  after  Japan  Joined  the  International  Telegraph 
Convention.  In  188S  the  country  became  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
national Union  for  the  Protection  of  Submarine  Cables.  The 
latest  statistics  about  the  length  of  aerial  lines,  bare,  under- 
ground cables  and  submarine  cables  are  as  follows:— 

But  Of  /  l>^  I       ■  ,  ^ ^ 

UitfKh  Afiftol  llin   UndflivraDnA  SkImuImi  jUrfaJ  Um  UiMtwimMHid  Sabmnli  •- 

192» 60.266  1.682  3,716'  9^,122  301,097  378 

1924    62,»59  3.171'  3,768  92.097  806.289  485 

1925    58,682  4,677  4,056  98,048  374.498  471 

1926    66,662  6,249  4.516  125.526  468.60^  532 

1927    58,811  8,926  4,620  133,504  549,586  780 

The. cable  between  Nacasaki  and  Fvsan  via  TsushUna  wa» 
laid  in  iS82  by  the  Grsat  Northern  Telegraph  Company  under 
chfurter  for  30  years.  The  line  between  Nagasaki  and  TsushUna 
was  purchased  by  Japan  in  1891  at  ¥85,000.    The  purchase  ot  the 
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refmainlng  portion  beitweeti  Tsushima  and  Fusan  having  been 
Judged  necessary  with  the  annexation  of  Korea,  the  negotiation 
was  opened  and  successfully  concluded,  the  transfer  being  effected 
in  October  '10  for  ¥160,000.  About  the  same  time  the!  work  of 
laying  ah  additional  cable  between  Japan  Proper  and  Formosa 
was  completed.  In  consequence  the  authorities  reduced  the  fees 
between  Japan  Proper  and  Formosa  and  Korea,  the  new  schedule 
being  put  into  efitect  on  Nov.  10th  of  the  same  year. 

International  Cable  Service 

By  agreement  made  in  1870  Japan  conceded  to  the  Great  N. 
T.  Co.  of  Denmark  the  exclusive  right  of  landing  on  Japanese 
territory  cables  for  international  service.  It  was  in  virtue  of  this 
right  that  the  Danish  Co.  laid  cables  between  Nagasaki  and 
Shanghai,  Nagasaki  and  Vladivostok,  and  Nagasaki  and  Fusan. 
Japan  purchased  the  Nagasaki -Fusan  cable,  the  first  section  as 
far  as  Tsushima  in  1891,  and  the  remaining  section  In  1910. 
During  the  Russo-Japanese  War  Japan  laid  a  cable  between 
Sasebo  and  Dairen,  and  next  from  the  latter  place  to  Chefoo.  In 
1912  the  concession  to  the  Danish  Co.  expired,  but  It  was  granted 
a  charter  to  carry  on  the  service  on  Japanese  territory.  The  gov- 
ernment then  opened  negotiations  with  the  Co.  and  also  the 
Great  Eastern  T.  Co.,  as  well  as  with  China  and  Russia,  with 
the  object  of  laying  a  Nagasaki -Shanghai  cable  and  also  a  special 
cable  connecting  Japan  with  Siberia.  The  negotiation  having 
been  satisfactorily  concluded,  it  is  expected  that  the  Government 
wjll  make  arrangements  before  long  to  proceed  with  the  work. 

Wireless  Telegraphy,   Home  and   International 

Japan  became  a  member  of  the  International  Wireless  Union 
in  1908.  For  regulating  the  exchange  of  "wireless"  between  the 
Japanese  coast  stations  and  foreign  steamers,  or  vice  versa,  a 
regulation  based  on  the  International  Radio-telegraph  Conven- 
tion of  Berlin  was  put  into  effect  in  July,  1909.  In  Nov.  1916,  the 
Funabashi  Wireless  station,  ;of  the  -Imperii^l  Navy,  was  put  for 
communication  with  Hawaii  and  America. 

With  the  completion  of  the  Iwaki  Wireless  Station  (of  the 
Communications  Dept.)  in  Hara-no-machi,  Fukushlma-ken,  in. 
March  1921.  the  direct  communication  with  the  two-Americaa 
Continent  was  established  and  the  ordinary  wireless  exchange 
business  hitherto  attended  to  by  the  Funabashi  Station  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Iwaki  Station.  The  Station  is  equipped  with  an 
antcna  pole  660  feet  high  and  with  a  capacity  of  400  k.w.  and  a 
transmission  power  of  over  4,000  miles.  For  direct  service  with 
Curopean  countries  a  station  was  constructed  at  Osaka  in  1923. 

Till  March  1927  the  Iwaki  Wireless  Station  attended  to  both 
outgoing  and  Incoming  messages,  but  on  the  completion  of  a  new 
radio  station  established  at  Fukuoka-mura,  Saitama  Prefecture, 
in  April  1927,  it  attends  to  outgoing  messages  only,  the  new 
one  specializing  in  the  incoming  messages  from  the  American 
Continent.  It  is  claimed  to  be  the  largest  radio  station  in  the 
Orient  and  its  plant  and  apparatuses  were  made  at  home. 

A  new  coast  radio  station  exchanging  messages  with  the 
steamers  at  sea  was  established  in  Yokohama  and  opened  in 
May  '27. 
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At  present  there  are  in  operation  12  Qovemment  and  8  pri- 
vate shore  installations  besides  one  each  in  the  Kwahtung  Iieased 
Tenritory*  Formosa,  Sa«:ball^nt  and  Korea,  and  7  in  South-  8ea 
Islands.     Those  at  sea  number  50  Gov't  and  607  private. 

Wirs4ess  on  Ships^'-'The  wireless  telegrraphy  on  ships 
law  published  in  March  '2€  Obliges  all  Japanese  vessels  with  grosv 
tonnage  of  over  2,000  tons  or  carrying  over  50*  souls  on  board  to 
t>e  provided  with  wireless  apparatus;  otherwise  they  can  not 
engage  in  either  ocean  or  coastwise  naviglitlon.  A  fine  not  ex* 
needing  ¥2,000  is  attached  to  the  law,  which  is  applicable  mutatis 
mutandis  to  foreign  vessels  coming  under  the  above  mentioned 
•category  in  case  they  enter  or  leave  the  ports  where  the  regula- 
tion is  in  force. 

Lower  Press  Rates  to  U.S.A. 

By  arrangement  between  the  Communications  Department, 
foreign  telegraph  concerns  and  the  American  Kadio  Corporation 
the  press  rates  as  regards  the  Corporation's  service  were  lowered 
•on  November  1,  1926  as  follows: — 

Japan—New  York  45  sen  per  word  (former  rate  60  sen) 

Japan — San  Francisco    86  sen  per  word  (former  rate  54  sen) 
Jlipan — ^Honolulu  24  sen  per  word  (former  rate  44  sen) 

Radio  Telegrams 

Regulations  regarding  radio  telegrams  to  steamers  at  sea 
were  issued  in  March  1924  by  the  Minister  of  Communications. 
Fees  are  as  follows: — 

ViuiitWj  Ihw  JapaiMae  Bnropwai  laiignafea 

¥140  Under  1,000  letters  Under  200  words 

200      '  .,       1.600  „       800 

860  ^      2,000  „       400 

,  International    Radio   Service 

From  consideration  of  finance  the  original  Government  plan 
to  establish  powerful  international  radio  stations  as  5 -year  work 
was  replaced  by  the  formation  in  April  1925  of  a  semi-ofiicial 
company  with  a  capital  of  ¥20,000,000  of  which  the  Government  Is 
to  supply  ¥2,300,0Od'ln  ths  shape  of  its  Iwaki  Wireless  Station. 
The  necessary  stations  for  dealing  with  foreign  service  has  been 
reserved  as  work  to  be  attended  to  after  the  1926-7  year. 

Radio    Broadcasttno 

Between  March  and  July  1926  broadcasting  service  was 
started  in  Tokyo,  Osaka  and  Nagoya,  where  private  stations  had 
been  established  under  th^  controi  of  the  Communications 
Department.  At  the  instance  of  the  Department  the  three 
corporations  were  merged  in  Aug.  1986  into  one  organization 
under  the  •  title  of  the  Japan  Radio  Broadcasting  Assoeiation.  < 
In  April  '28  the  assooiatipn  established  foiur  branoh  statiions  at 
Hiroshima.  Kumamoto,  -Sendai  and  Sapporo.  The  eight  stations  i 
now  operating  are  as  follows:— 
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jei7't» 

juir»sr 

Mar.  '25 

w.oo 

237,412 

236.102 

June  '25 

1.00- 

110,196 

87,874 

July  '25 

l.OQ 

45.182 

48,5fS 

Apr.    '28 

l.Ott 

6;71j0 

-^ 

Apr.    '2* 

1.00' 

7,690 

— 

Apr.    *ZS 

1.00 

6i031 

.M 

Apr.  '28 

I'.OO 

7.848 

— 

B%b.    '27 

1.00 

&,S9t 

3.416 

Telephone 

3H.  .  THB  JAPAN  YflJAH  90QK  .      , 

'SMsyooq  090onlnfttton< 

Tokyo    J  OAK 

Osaka    i J  O  B  K 

Naifoya    ......JOCK 

HirosWma   ...JOFK 
Kutnamota    ..JO OX 

SendAl    JOHK 

Sapporo    J  O  IK 

Seoul     .JODKj 


It  was  in  Dec.  1890  that  the  service  was  opened  for  public- 
use,  but  only  In  Tokyo  and  Yokohama  and  between  these  two 
cities.  The  long  dist9.nce  service  was  inaugurated  in  1897  be- 
tween Tokyo  and  Osaka,  a  dtstance  of  35t)  miles.  At  flrst  the  con- 
venience which  the  telephone  service  affords  failed  to  receive  the 
attention  of  the  public,  and  the  authoritie?  took  special  pains  to 
Invite  subscribers.  The  public  were  not  slow  to  appreciate  the 
usefulness  of  this  convenient  medium  of  commimieation;  and 
hastened  to  apply  for  the  connection,  so  that  the  authorities^  who 
started  the  service  as  a  Government  monopoly,  found  it  Im^s- 
sible  to  meet  the  applications.  Indeed  the  number  of  applications 
for  telephone  connection  is  far  in  excess  of  the  number  of  in- 
stallations which  the  authorities  can  undertake  with  the  fund  at 
their  disposal.  Thus,  as  computed  at  the  end  of  Sept.  1922  the 
outstanding  applications  throughout  the  country  numbered  282,221. 
As  each  applicant  must  deposit  ¥15  to  5  according  to  places,  the 
sum  held  in  trust  by  the  authorities  on  this  account  reaches  over 
¥3  millions.  The  excess  demand  over  supply  has  given  rise  to 
the  telephone  broker  business.  The  tmnafer  of:  the  privilete  of 
the  installatioix  commands  a  price  between  ¥1,000  and  2,00§  or 
more  according  to  number.  The  "hasty*  installation"  expnfflent 
has  been  adopted  to  obviate  the  inconvenience,  the  cost  charged' 
being  ¥1,400  in  Tokyo.  In  April  1920  the.  number-of-call  system 
was  introduced,  2  sen  per  call,  whi<^h  rate  was  raised  to  8  sen- 
later,  and  the  yearly  charge  was  reduced  from  ¥66  to.  40  for  Tokyo- 
and  Osaka.  The  average  number  of  calls  per  connection  ha» 
been  cut  down  80-50j^  since  the  innovation. 

NUfnh«r  of  TetaplvMie>  Sub8crib4>r» 

End  of  Bole  0ab«oiilMps  .  Jotot  wb'n  Bsimslwi  aub^va  Total 

1925    429,838  8,412  4,601  442,851 

1926    4814^5  8,961  .      4,337  494,793 

1927     538,764  9,690  4,103  552,557 


a.     POSTAL.   SAHJNQS 

The  Postal  e«Lvlngs  first  appeavM  in  18T6.     The  law  aa  it 
exists  in  force  at  prsaent  limits  tho- deposits  to  ¥fl,)060  fOr 'oim«> 
depositor.    When  the  amount  exceeds  it,  ehe  Post  OfBce,  at  the 
request  of  the  depositor,  purehaaea  QOveHiment  stocks  or  bonds 
with  the  excess,  and  keeps  them  or  behalf  of  ttia  depoattor.  .  Tba 
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rate  a€  Interest  In  Japan  Proper  was  raised  in  April,  1915,  from 
4.2jl1^";*.Tjrper  afinu^'/ TVlde  Chap.  Finance). 


4;    STATISTICS 
Post  and  Telaoraph  OfRoes 


IHXlt  offiCBB 


Bnd  of  Utda 

l»85    70 

liai    70 

1927    70 


194 
196 
203 


8,369 
6,439 
8.511 


Total 
8,683 
8,705 
8,784 


Teleffraph  offictt 

<■ "^ s 

l8t  &8nd 
cIdhv  ottMn 

50  1,508 

51  1,546 


41 


1.647 


Ordinary  Mail   Matters    (In   1,000) 


Cla^s , 1. 


19SS-SS  igSS-M  1914-96 

Scaled    883,080  768,388  838.936 

Unsealed    .    147,276  186,218  155,468 

,,       2.       Cards    2,537,023  2,281,966  2,539,475 

„       3.      Periodicals.     326,986  285,154  309,696 

{Books     104,102  93.062  102.554 

Com.  Papers    55,912  51,744  55.647 

Samples    ..      11,033  10^83  ;     11,336 

'5.     Seeds     7,087  6,403  7,092 

FJrank 104,456  92,067  108,*825 

!      Total    , -4,126.958  3.710.089  4,120,032 

;.    fticrea^e  rate   (;0     .       3.4  10.1  11.6 

Per  10  populatioix         -716  634  697 


716 

.     The  above  staUatics   includes 
of  ivhich  af9  tabulated  hereunder: 


i925-:-ae 

868.044 

162,355 

2,625,363 

318,620 

103,437 

61,194 

11.787 

7,324 

108,282 

4,266,410 

3.4 

714 


800,297 

152,199 

2,428,248 

300,159 

96,714 

57,412 

11,174 

6,939  > 

121,055 

3,974,193 

6.8, 

665 


forelirn   mail  matters,   figurea^ 


Foreign  Ordinary  Mail  Matters  (in  1,000) 

lltunber  tnii8inltt«il :  fttf^tS  1'M3-34  t9t4-SS  1925-26  1928-27 

Letters   10,500  10.828  9,677  10,335  11,467 

CJards    .' 2,879  2,772  3,103  2,688  2,946^ 

PHtrted  matter   ....  6,472  7,748  6,469  7.433  7,484. 

Commercial   Papers.  184  40  81  59  74 

Sami>les     191  208  233  372  547' 

Prank 144  42  37  44  66 ' 

-Total     20,472  21,640  19,603  20,954  22,584 

No.  arrived:    Total.  21,212  30,021  26,465  29,555  35,092 

Grand  Total  . . .  41,684  61,661  46,068  60,609  57,676 

Increase   rate   f(.,  3.7  23.9  10.8  9.6  14.2 

per  100  population  72  88  78  86  97 


Telegrams    (in  1,000) 


>   n      '       'I                           1923-84  19S4-26 

Despatched: 
Qoinestlc  Unci.  Chinese): 

•  eiiarged    , 68,439  60»811 

il^ank    ,.....,..       8.544  8.187 

•  .  :l?ptaJ    ;,..,.,.   .  66,9^^  6*,038 


of  wblch 
wlrelea 


60,265 

7.656 

67,911 


149^ 

37 

187 


ioae-s7 


59.424      .196 

6,7261         36 

6«;15Q      .23& 
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ims^w 


Porelgm: 

Charged    968 

Frank    137 

Total    1,106 

Received: 
Domestic  <inel.  Chinese): 

Char^red    58,914 

Frank    10,432 

Total    69,256 

Foreigrn: 

Charged    1,021 

Frank    147 

Total    1,168 

Grand  Total: 

Charged    60,427 

Frank    8,828 

Total    69,256 


lOM-S 

oTwUch 
wlrelea 

( 

Bf  Which 
wirelia 

1,017 

118 

1,146 

1,380 

142 

1,473 

19 

6 

'25 

1,165 

115 

1,280 

25 

7 

32 

60,890 

9,419 

70,309 

60,298 

9,322 

69,621 

61 

73 

134 

59.544 

8.870 

68.413 

76 

92 

168 

1,060 

131 

1,191 

1,340 

151 

1,491 

8 

3 

11 

1,211 

122 

1,333 

12 

4 
16 

62.938 

8,437 

71,876 

62.926 

7.950 

70,876 

176 

46 

222 

67,480 
69,746 
17,176 

265 
184 
449 

Parcels  Transmitted   (in  1,000) 


19SS-28 

Ordinary     27,877 

Registered    21,342 

Declared    16 

Frank  2,120 

Grand  Total 51,355 

Of  which  foreign. . .  288 

Increase   rate   ji 5.3 

Per  10  population..  8.9 


iws-a4 

1824-2 ". 

1925-28 

vm-ti 

26,323 

28,262 

30,090 

81.881 

20,146 

22,455 

23,214 

24,069 

7 

7 

8 

8 

1.979 

2.143 

2,229 

2,294 

48,457 

52,869 

55,441 

58.268 

340 

446 

476 

444 

5.6 

9.1 

6.1 

6.1 

8.3 

8.9 

9.8 

9.8 

Postal  Savings  Deposits 


The  amount  of  deposits  increased  from  ¥100  million  In  1908 
to  ¥1,000  mill,  in  1923,  to  rise  to  ¥1,130  mill,  in  July  1924,  despite 
the  earthquake  disaster.  Affected  by  the  general  economic 
depression  setting  in  about  that  time  the  figure  fell  ofC  next  year. 

BnAof 
Y«ar 

1924  . 

1925  .. 

1926  .. 

1927  .. 
•1928  .. 

•  Figures  for  1st  half. 

Classified  by  occupation  the  deposits  are  divided  as  follows 
(in  1,000):— 

Agrlculturlrta 
Muth    No.  of  penoiif      Y«ii 

1924  ..   10,720     856.720 

1925  ..   11,049     370,163 

1926  ..   11.130     379.940 


Na  of 

Amount 

Per  Acpaattor. 

Amount  or 

doposlton 

(Y«n) 

(Yrn) 

RBfttndoMni  vY«n) 

31,290,768 

1.136,593,921 

36.62 

882.518,876 

31.320,168 

1.136,969,440 

36.30 

878.659,251 

81.549,989 

1.166.998,703 

36.99 

870,980,406 

34,038,270 

1.528,037,800 

44.74 

— 

83,333.000 

1,678,759,000 

47.88 

— 

School  children 
No.  Yea 

5,570  76,800 
5,743  78,610 
5.786     80,686 


Tmdf>  people 


NO. 
3,170 
3,268 
8,893 


Y*tt 
162.130 
168.112 
170,552 


Labonnand 
£iiipioyeia 

No.  T«n 

2,290  68.670 

2-,368  71.094 

2,876  78.978 
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3St 


1924    84,989 

1926     84,671 

1^26    84,784 


Dee.  No. 

1924  60,794 

1926  42,631 

1926  44,888 


AsOOVBt 

966,603 
947,642 
961,561 

No.pidd 
34,472 
31,501 
84,788 

AnMmal 
971,665 
827,620 
961,911 

Money  Orders 

Amount 
4,622,639 
2.074,931 
2,170,230 

Napftld 
144,288   . 
140,115 
140,578 

AmmuH 
8,538,607 
7,277,616 
7,104.475 

Poet  and  Telegraph  Receipts  (91,000) 

FnitagA  Total  iDcL 

itMnpg  Poik  Telephone  Teles  aph         otbera 

1923    73,377  17.399         12.886         45,788  149,634 

1924    78,388  22,291         13,068         56.755  169.736 

1926    82,242  23,687         13.208         90.204  209.618 

1926    82,388  20,410  12,868  107,183  223,177 


Poet  and  Telegraph  Service  Expenses  (¥1,000) 


SalAry  Working  Rcftrndiiaents 

1923 14,084  96,130  9,430 

1924 15,501  95,291  9,573 

1925 14.802  98,447  9,199 

1926 15,361  101.845  10,093 


ToCslind. 
ottien 

119.608 

120,878 

122.462 

127,318 


5.     RESUME  OF  THE  RULES  IN  OPERATION 


Ordinary  Mail   Matters 

Ordlirary  mail  matters  are  classified  Into: — 

Ist  class. — ^Letters: — For  each  4  momme  (rJ.5  gr.)  or  fraction 
thereof,  8  sen. 

2nd  class. — ^Letter- cards: — 3  sen.  Post-cards: — single,  1V4 
sen;  with  reply  paid,  3  sen. 

^rd  class. — ^Newspapers  and  periodicals,  published  at  least 
once  a  month  and  registered  at  the  post  office  concerned  as  third 
class  mail  matter:— For  each  20  momme  (=76  gr.)  or  fraction 
thereof,  %  sen. 

4th  class. — Books,  printed  matters,  photographs,  commercial 
papers,  pictures,  specimens,  written  documents,  maps,  samples 
or  specimens  of  natural  history: — For  each  30  momme  or  fraction 
thereof,  2  sen. 

5th  class. — Seeds  of  plants  and  flowers: — ^For  each  30  momme 
or  fraction  thereof,  1  sen. 

Any  articles  not  falling  under  either  of  these  classes,  or  those 
which  are  sealed,  so  that  the  Inspection  of  the  contents  is  im- 
possible, are  considered  as  first  class  mail  matters  and  charged 
accordingly. 

Dimensions.     Not  to  exceed  1.3x0.85x0.5  shaku. 

Weight. — ^Ist  class,  no  limit.    3rd,  4th  (excluding  samples  with 
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max.  of  100  momms^y  ail«  lUi  «la8SQe»  ^  t/^  9M  'flSDmine.  Special 
treatment  may  be  applied  for  in  case  of  some  specific  mail  mat- 
tes. This  is  a  method  slieclttlly  established  for  expediting  tl» 
iiiisDatch,  in  a  great  bulk  at  one  time,  of  newspapers,  masazinea 
and  other  kinds  of  periodftails  and  books.  For  this  sort  of  malt 
matters,  the  postage  Is  not  required  to .  be  prepaid  in  postage- 
stamps,  Instead  the  aggregate  sum  of  all  postage  for  all  mail 
matters  sent  during  the  relative  period  is  to  be  paid  in  cash  to 
the  post  office  at  the  end  of  a  certain  period. 

Advertisement  Post 

This  includes  all  sorts  of  printed  matten  intended  as-adver- 
tisements,  such  as  hand  bills,  posters,  etc.,  and  destined  to  no 
particular  addres&ei,  but  to  be  distributed  by  some  means  thought 
convenient  within  the  postal  district  of  the  post  office  specially 
desi^iiated  by  the  senders  of  such  mail  matters. 

Telegraphs 

From  June  1920  the  rate  has  been  advanced  about  dO)^,'  at  the 
sanie  time  making  address  chargeable  5  sen.  Additional  revenue 
of  ¥5%  millions  is  estimated  to  accrue. 

(1)  **Kana"  telegrams  (composed  of  Japanese  'ICana"): — 8(^ 
sen  for  first  15  "Kana"  and  5  sen  for  each  additional  5  "Kana" 
or  fraction  (for  telegrams  within  the  same  city,  or  the  same  Post 
Ofllce,  the  rate  is  reduced  to  16  sen  and  3  sen  respectively). 

<2)  Roman-letters  telegrams  (composed  of  Roman  letters): — 
for  first  5  words  or  less,  30  sen:  for  each  additional  word,  5  sen 
(for  telegrams  within  the  same  city,  or  the  same  post  office  the 
rate  is  reduced  to  15  sen  and  3  sen  respectively).  In  a  plain 
language  the  length  of  a  word  is  fixed  at  16  characters,  any  ex- 
cess being  reckoned  as  an  additional  word.  Groups  of  Arabic 
figures  are  reckoned  in  letter  category  of  telegrams  at  the  rate 
of  five  figures  to  a  word,  any  fraction  of  fi^e  being  reckoned  as 
one  word.  In  code  language  the  maximum  length  of  one  word  is 
fixed  at  10  characters. 

Words  in  a  plain  language  in  the  text  of  a  mixed  telegram 
(plain  and  code  language)  are  assimilated  to  the  code  words,  and 
each  counted  at  the  rate  of  ten  characters  to  one  word,  any  excess 
being  counted  as  one  word. 

Words  combined  or  abbreviated  against  the  usa«e  of  a 
language  are  counted  according  to  their  correct  spelling  usage. 

(3)  SpeciaJ  charge: — Urgent  telegrams  taking  precedence  in 
transmission  over  other  ordinary  telegrams  are  charged  two 
times  the  rate  of  ordinary  messages. 

Telegraph  Rate  to  Formosa,  Korea,  etc 

Fees  for  telegrams  exchanged  between  Japan  proper  and 
Formosa,  Manchuria,  the  Bonins,  Saghalien  and  Korea: 

(1)  "Kana"  telegrams: — For  each  15  "Kana"  or  fraction,  40 
sen,  and  for  each  additional  5  "Kana"  or  fraction,  6  sen. 

(2)  Roman-letter  'telegrams  (between  Japan  Proper  and 
Formosa,  Koroa,  Manchuria,  etc.): — For  each  6  words,  45  sen, 
and  for  cacli  additional  word,  5  sen. 
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ParMi  PdHt  . 

Welffht: — ^A  postal  parceji  sent  froQi  one  pla.ce  to  another  In 
Japan  Proper  as  well  that  exchanged  between  a  place  in  Japan 
Proper  and  Formosa  and  Saghalien,  and  between  themselves, 
may  weight  up  to  1,600  momme  or  6  kilograms. 

Dimensions: — Not  to  exceed  2  teet  in  lengths  breadth  and 
the  depth.  If  both  the  breadth  and  the  depth  do  not  exceed  H 
foot  the  length  Is  allowed  up  to  3  feet. 

Rates  of  Postage:  (as  revised  and  came  in  force  from  the 
15th  April,  1919): — (1)  Domestic  parcel  post  charges  and  (2) 
Charges  for  postal  parcels  exchanged  between  Japan  Proper  and 
Formosa,  Saghalien.  or  between  these  territories: — 

O)  Domentlc  (t)  OlmiM 

/  '^  s  >, 

vpUi,  OrtL  ItaK.  OnL  BiQfr 

200  momme 12  sen  18  sen  30  sen  46  sen 

400  IS  „  27     ..  40  „  55  ,. 

•00  24     „  86     .,  50  „  65  „ 

SOO  80  „  46     „  60  „  75  ,. 

1,000  86  ,.  64     ,.  70  ..  86  „ 

1,206  42  „  68     ..  75  „  90  „ 

1,400  ,.           48  ,.  72    ...  80  „  96  „ 

1,600  „          64  „  81     „  85  „  1  yen 

Bates  to  Korea  and  to  Manchuria  and  the  South  Seas  are 
flame  «■  in  the  last  column  above. 

Within  a  locality  under  the  control  of  one  and  the  same  post 
O01ce  or  within  the  same  dty: — Registered  parcel,  12  sen,  ani 
Ordinary  parcel,  6  sen,  up  to  1,600  momme  or  6  kilograms. 

Domestic   Money  Ordlera 

Domestic  money  orders  are  classified  Into  three,  i.e..  Postal 
Petty  Orders,  Ordinary  Money  Orders  and  Telegraphic  Money 
Orders.  The  rates  of  the  fee  now  In  force  are  as  follows  In 
^en'*: — 

Up  to 
Up  to  Up  to        Up  to        Up  to   Qdaximum) 

Yeu  LOO     Yen  6.00   Y«a  10.00  Yen  1A.00    Yen  20.00 

iPoatal   Petty    Orders 0.08         0.05        0.07        0.10        0.18 

Up  trv        Up  to         Up  ti>  Up  to  Up  to 

Yen  SLOO  Yen  60.00    Yeu  100.00  Yen  160.00  Yen  tOO.OO 

Ordinary   M.   0 0.15         0.25         0.35         0.46        0.56 

Telegraphic  M.  0 0.50         0.55         0.90         1.10        1.30 

Up  to  Up  to  Up  to  Up  to  Up  to  Uk>  to 

Ten  aO.00   Yon  900.00       Yen  KOUW    Yen  400lOO    Yen  490.00    Yon  SOQlOO 

Ord.  M.  0 0.66  0.75  —  —  ---- 

Tel.   M.   0 1.50  1.70  1.90  2.10  2.80  2,50 

Jh  case  of  special  telegraphic  money  order  the  fee  is  greater 
than  the  ordinary  telegraphic  money  order  by  about  40;^. 

Foreign  Mail  Matters 

The  reduced  fee  schedule  put  In  force  from  Oct.  1,  1926  is 
,,nmQXl9My:.xi^^j»t\mi  to  that  of  the  pre-war  syftem*  aaa  Is  a* 
xollows: — 
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Letters,  10  sen  up  to  20  grams;   6  sen  for  every  additional' 

20  ^ams. 

Postcards,  sfngrle,  6  sen;   return,  12  sen. 

Printed  matters,  2  sen  up  to  50  grams,  and  for  every 
additional  50  gms. 

Trade  samples,  4  sen  up  to  100  grams;  2  sen  for  every  addi- 
tional 50  gms. 

Registration,  10  sen  for  China;   others,  16  sen. 

Trade  charge  collection,  20  sen  up  to  ¥20;  1  sen  for  every" 
additional  ¥2  or  fraction  thereof. 


Foreign   Parcel  Rates 


l)c<«nAtb»a 

Argentina 

Austria 

Belgium 

Brazil    

Chili    


Up  lo  1  kg.  Up  to  S  kg.    Up  to  6  kg. 


¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

France    Fr. 

Germany    Fr. 

Hungary    ¥ 

Italy    ¥ 

Netherlands    Fr. 

Peru    ¥ 

Spain     Fr. 

Switzerland     Fr. 

Union  of  S.  Africa ¥ 

French  Indo-China   ¥ 

Great  Britain    ¥ 

Straits   Settlement^ ¥ 

Malay  States  ¥ 

Canada    ¥ 

Australia    ¥ 

Russia  in  Europe ¥ 

Slam    ¥ 

Sweden    ¥ 


1.36 
1.18 
0.86 
1.72 
1.16 
0.94 
1.06 
1.66 
1.36 
1.18 
1.32 
1.16 
0.98 
1.72 
1.06 
1.40 
0.60 
0.80 
0.60 
0.80 
2.62 
1.40 
1.80 


.  ¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
Ft. 


¥  2.48 
¥  1.86 
¥  1.36 
¥  1.06 
¥  1.42 
¥  1.00 
¥  1.70 
¥  8.10 
¥  2.00 
¥  2.60 


China. 


'up  to  266  momme 
533 
,  1,066 
,  1.599 
,  2.132 
,       2,666 


2.40 

1.98 

1.74 

2.60 

2.04 

1.74 

Fr.  1.94 

¥  2.86 

¥  2.56 

Fr.  2.14 

¥  1.96 

Fr.  2.04 

Ft.  1.90 

¥  3.08 

¥1.66 

¥  1.66 

¥  1.52 

¥  2.04 

¥  1.40 

¥  2.60 

¥  3.60 

¥  2.60 

¥  3.20 

¥  0.46 

V  0.60 
¥  O.90 
¥  1.20 
¥  1.60 

V  1^0 


Mexico  f  "P  ^^  ^^^  momme  ¥  l.OO 
i    „      1,333        „  ¥1.20 

IFor  each  120  momme 
(1  lb.)  or  fraction 
thereof    ¥  0.24 
Maximum  1,320  m.  (11  lb.) 

N.B. — ^In   the   above   table   cheapest   rate   or   shorter  routes   are 
given. 

International    Money   Orders 

'  Foreign  money  orders  are  tt^nsacted  at  any  post  office  deal- 
ing with  domestic  money  orders. 
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/ordinary    order    £.« 
fbr  Intermedlnutton 

1.    Ptor  Cfatoft  * 

rp  to    5  7«ii...  C  sen 


10 
fO 
90 
40 

eo 


...85 


ISO 
liSO 


With  the  ezceptloa  of  those  oountrles  that  have  apedal  pro- 
visions on  the  International  Postal  Treaty,  the  maximum  sum  is 
f  400  per  one  order. 

Ordinary  order  fee  (excluding  China)  is  10  sell  for  each  one 
order  and  5  sen  for  each  10  yen  or  traction. 

For  principal  countries  with  relatively  closer  postal  relations, 
the  maximum  amount  that  may  be  drawn,  fee,  etc.  are  as 
follows! — 

Under  Madrid  Arrangrement: 
France*,  French  Indo- China,  Grteece*, 

Italy*,   Portugal    frs.     1000 

Argentine p.  200 

Belgium* frs.     1000 

Brazil r. $  300 

Denmark*    k.  720 

Norway*    k        1200 

Sweden*     ; k.  800 

Gennany*    ,,.,.,.,.*.  ...... .marks  JOOOO 

Netherlands* As.        500 

Dutch  East  Indies^ fls.        480 

Koumania    lei.     1000 

Slam,   Macao*    yen       400 

Egypt*,   Spain*.   Chill £  40 

Switzerland*     frs.     1000 

Under  Agreement  with  the  United  Kingdom: 

Great   Britain*,    Hondurasf,    British  \ 

Colonies  and  Possessions  not  men-  1 

tloned  belowf £  40  1 

Under  Convention  with  the  United  States: 

United        States         (incl.        Guam, 

Hawaii.      Cubaf,      Panama      Canal 

Zone     $  100 

Un4er  Agreement  with  the  Philippine 

Islands Philippine    Islands 

Under  Convention  with  Canada 

Canada    $  100 

Under  Agreement  with  Hongkong: 

Hongkong,  Australiaf,  Indiat,  North 

Bomeot.    Ceylonf,    New    Zealandt, 

Straits'      Settlementst,       Federated 

Malay  Statest   yon       400 

Under  Convention  with  Mexico 

Mexico     I  10<^  \ 

•N3. — *  Telegraphic  Money  Orders  may  J>e*  drawn  on.  For 
the  Issue  of  T.M.Os.,  .ordinary  telegram  charges  must  be  paid  in 
cash  in  addition  to  the  fees  for  Ordinary  Orders. 

t  A  small  reduction  is  made  frotn  the  face  value  of  Order  by 
the  respective  country  acting  as  intermediary. 

8ino-Japanese    Postal    Service 

As  agreed  upon  at  the  Washington  Conference  the  Japanese' 
post  offices  in  China  were  all  withdrawn  at  the  end  of  1922,  and 
new.  arrangement  was  enforced  on  January  1st.  1923^ 


..M  .. 

..  ••«*»  ft 

210    „  ...«0  .. 

240    H  ..JB5  „ 

270    70  „ 

80»    „  ...75  „ 

830    „  ...80  ., 

360    „  ...86  „ 

400    „  —SO  „ 


2.    For      nU      oUmt 

couiitiitts: 

SO  sen  per  20  yen 
or  AlKtloii  Uiereof 
up  to  the  fkiBt  40 
7«n;  •ib6v«  th«  In- 
iUHl  ram  of -10  yea, 
SO  sen  per  40  yen  or 
frncUon  thereof. 
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JK»  THB  JAPAK  TBAft  BOOST 

Aocordine  to  tbe  new  provtoionB  the  dbarffes  t4r  drfllnary 
rietters.  post  oards,  printed  niattM«,  ete.  are  the  aatne  sm  those 
for  domestic  mail,  only  the  dimensions  and  Wdlglit  at^'aa  san^ 
.as  the  foreiim  mail. 

Chargres  for  letters  and  packages  with  declared  imta^  and 
parcel  rates  are  as  follows: — 

ffor  the  first  MO  frnno 

or  ¥120 WilO 

for     every      additional 
300     franc     or    ¥120 

and  fraction  0.10 

Vup  to  ¥120. ••••••     ^-20 

Parcels  with  declared  value    ^for    every    add.    ¥120 

t    and  fraction  .... 0 JLO 

Parcels 
Up  to  1kg.      ¥0.45  1        Up  to  B  kg.  ¥1.20 

4   ^  0.90  1  .   ,,  10    „  1.80 

Limit  of  weight  and  dtmensiofts  for  paresis;— -Weight  10  kg.; 
dimensions,  66  cubic  decimetres,  -not  •exceeding  1  m.  26  cm.  either 
m  length,  depth  or  breadth;  216  cubic  wlten  the  destination  la 
reached  by  railways  or  steamers.- 

Postal  money  order: — The  maximum  for  money  order  is  ¥400, 
the  fee  schedule  being  as  follows: — 


Amoant 
Yen 

Ft© 

sen 

Aranmfe           «e6 
V.  n               sen 

Up  to                10 
50 
90 

10 
30 
40 

.  Up  to             150                60 
300               76 
400               90 

N.B.— The  lelegraphic  monei 
able. 

r  order  service  is  not  ytet  avail 

International   Telegraph    Rates 

(. 

The  rates  lor  telegrams  per  word  to  places  abroad  are  as 
follows  (subject  to  alteration  and  rates,  vary  according  to  routes 
of  transmission): — 

Asia 

Tongking    * . .     ¥  IM 

China   proper    . .  v. . . . , OJO 

Hongkong:   - v 0.48 

India  1.40 

Shanghai,    Amoy,    Foochou 0.30 

Singapore ' 1.14 

Slam,  Annam   1.44 

Europe 

Russia  in  Kurope,  Caucasus.. <.«. 6.46 

Other  places  except  Hussla 1.67 

America 

San  Francisco 1.44 

Chicago : :..i 1.66 

New  York,  Washington 1.74 

Seattle 1.-^4 

•  '        Vancouver,  Victoria  2.0» 

Ottawa    . .  i 2.24 
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Argrentine  Republic,   Chili 2.73 

Brazil   2.73 

Jteni    •••  V  »v«^  >«  •'c  ^M  .«•  «*^.WY»^'W  Y*-* •%••«•«  »M. ••••  ■        v>v^ 

Oceania      ^     ..  .  ^         ' 

Australian  Union 1.69 

Honolulu  (Benin)    1.20 

Manila    0.94 

"Urgent"  telefframs,  taking  precedence  in  transmission  over 
•other  telegrams  ot  the  same  class  ara  .pharged.  three  times  the 
rate  of  ordinary  telegrams. 

"JDeferred"  telegrams,  not  reaulring  Immediate  despatch  but 
transmitted  in.  the  intervals  of  the  transmission  of  ordinary  tela- 
.grams.  are  charged  ^  of  the  rate  for  ordinary  messages. 

€omliiBatk)]is  «r  alterations  of  words  against  the  usage  of 
-the  lAAgiMsge  are  not  admitted. 

The  length  tft  a  word  in  pHdn  language  is  limited  to  fifteen 
•letters  per  word,  any  excess  being  charged  for  as  an  additional 


In  code  language  the  maximum  lengrth  of  a  word  is  fixed  at 
ten  letters  each. 

CiFoups  of  figures  are  reckoned,  at  the  rate  of  five  to  a  word, 
any  fraction  of  five  being  reckoned  i^  one  word. 

Werds  la  plain  language  in  the  text  ot  a  mixed  telegram-^^e., 
•composed  of  words  in  plain  language  and  words  Ul  code  lan- 
guage are  each  counted  as  one  word  up  to  ten  letters,  and  being 
•counted  as  one  word. 
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RAILWAYS 


1.     INTftODUCTORY   REMARKS 

The  advent  of  the  nationalized  system  and  the  removal  of 
various  drawbaicks  Incidental  to  diverse  manag-^ments  and  dif- 
ferent methods  of  working  marks  a  new  epoch  In  the  history  of 
Japanese  railway  business.  The  nrremorable  plan  was  realised  in 
the  two  years  of  1906  and  '07,  thef  Qov«nR»ent  aoQoirtnff  in  eon- 
seauence  seventeen  leading:  private  lioefl  representing  2,823  m. 
out  of  the  total  private  mileage  of  3^4^  then  existing.  The  total 
Government  lines  on  the  completion  of  the  railway  nationalization 
extended  about  4,340  miles,  roughly  three  times  their  former 
length  1,518  miles,  while  the  invested  capital  grew  from 
¥170,000,000  to  ¥700,000.000. 

The  capital  invested  ut)  to  April  1927,  was  ¥2,688,669,616  and 
the  annual  net  profit  for  one  year  ending  March,  1927,  was 
¥130,907,279.  The  flgnres  showing  the  rat<$  Of  profit  accruing"  from 
the  railway  working  for  the  last  five  years  are  as  followB!— 

1922-23  ,.»..  10.1  J^ 

1923-24  S.5% 

1924-25  8.8^ 

1925-26  8.8j|f 

1926-27  7.9)f 

The   Nationalization   Program   as  Worked  out 

The  Railway  Nationalization  Program  that  had  been  thrown 
out   repeatedly  by   the   Diet  was   at   last   adopted   by   the   22nd 

'  session  (1905-'06).  Seventeen  lines  were  purchased  in  1906  and 
*07  with  domestic  loan  bonds  Issued  at  5)^  for  the  purpose.  The 
lines  represented  2.823  m.  9  ch.  open  with  the  capital  invested 
amounting  to  ¥108,763,000  in  round  numbers.  The  price  paid  for 
the  lines  was  ¥481,981,000  approximately.  It  was  determined  in 
this  way.  First  the  average  rate  of  profit  against  the  cost  of 
construction  during  the  last  six  half  terms  was  taken.  Twenty 
times  that  rate  multiplied  to  the  cost  of  construction  existing 
at  the  date  of  purchase  was  the  purchasing  price  plus  the  cost 
price  of  shares  that  existed  at  the  time  of  purchase.  For  those 
railways  that  had  not  yet  passed  six  business  terms  since  their 
opening,  the  cost  of  construction,  when  it  did  not  come  up  to 
the  purchasing  price,  was  made  as  purchasing  price. 

In  the  financial  arrangement  of  the  State,  the  Government 
Railways  is  set  apart  as  special  account,  and  all  disbursements 
for  construction,  working,  improvement,  etc.  are  to  be  met  by  the 
receipts  and  profit  accruinsr  from  the  railway  trafllc. 

The  railway  lines  in  Japan  proper  are  of  narrow  gauge,  but 

"  the  Railway  Management  is  doing  its  best  to  effect  within  thi» 
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limit    innovation    io    passenser    and    other   service    as    regards 
comfort,  speed,  and  safety. 

The  Passenger  and  Goods  Bates 

On  the  completion  of  the  railway  net  as  desigmed  by  the 
Government,  the  RaUway  Managrement  took  up  the  question  of 
revising  passenser  and  groods  tariiCs  that  had  been  on  diverse 
systems  peculiar  to  each  company.  The  passenger  tariff  was 
thoroughly  revised  in.  November,  1907,  adopting  the  tapering 
system  on  all  the  lines,  though  considerations  relating  to  local 
conditions  and  competition  prevented  the  fundamental  unification 
of  the  goods  tariff. 

In  1907  the  diverse  passenger  rates,  2  on  State  and  17  on 
purchased  lines,  were  superseded  by  the  uniform  system  as 
adopted  on  the  occasion.  The  rate  per  mile  was  reduced,  except 
for  1-50  m.  Journey,  by  1  sen  for  the  3rd  class;  25^  for  the  2nd 
and  60)^  for  the  let.  In  1918  and  again  in  1920,  they  were  raised 
as  mentioned  elsewhere.  As  it  stands  at  present,  the  passenger 
fare  for  the  3rd  class  is  2.5  sen  up  to  60  miles,  2.1  sen  under  100 
miles,  and  from  1.7  sen  to  1  sen  for  distances  over  100  miles. 

Next  in  October,  1912,  the  goods  tariff  was  placed  on  a 
uniform  basis  on  all  the  Government  lines  except  the  San-yo 
line.  The  repeated  revisions  since  effected  have  not^  only 
simplified  transactions,  but  also  proved  beneficial  to  all  travellers 
and  shippers.  The  rates  have  been  raised  thrice,  In  1918  (20^, 
in  1920  (18)<  for  ferry  service  only),  and  in  1921  (28jf).  Taking 
the  car-load  consignment  of  minerals  as  basis  of  comparison,  the 
rate  per  ton  for  100  m.  becomes  thus;  ¥2.7  before  the  nationalisa* 
tion  and  ¥1.89  in  1916-17. 

The  New  Conatriiction   Law 

The  Railway  Construction  Law  as  enacted  in  1891  and  which 
had  been  in  force  ever  since  with  some  revisions^  was  replaced 
by  a  new  law  that  was  carried  through  the  regular  session  of 
the  Diet  in  March  1922  and  put  in  force  on  April  10th.  The  new 
law  embraces  a  construction  scheme  that  covers  149  new  lines  to 
be  laid  by  the  Government  in  the  future  in  Japan  proper,  with 
the  total  length  of  6,349  miles.  The  period  in  which  they  are  to 
be  completed  and  their  cost  are  to  be  determined  on  each  occasion 
with  the  approval  of  the  l>let.  Any  alteration  In  the  program 
must  be  discussed  by  the  Railway  Counen. 


2.    GENERAL  8TATI8TiC8  ON   RAILWAYS 

JMlwmr  mllcflire  opm  to  tmffle    - 

Knd«»f  State  Private  Tot*! 

in.  ch.  m.  €ku  n.  ch. 


1923 7,014.19^  2,348.00  9,862.10 

1924  7,350.54  2,«68.2t  10.009.02 

1925  7,558.44  2,W55.70  10,414.84 

W26  7,887.08  3,047.80  10.884.84- 

1927  8.007.69  3,8e0.4§  1I,«8.871 
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8tat«  rallfrnji 

^  's  » 

Tew  ended  OftpltRl  Invesied   ProAt  peroeiit.    Omtal  i.Yen) 

JUroh  from  beginning  (Yen^        U>  capital 

1923  1,»78.916,8«8  10.1 

1924  2.149.783.769  8.5 

1926  2;323.210,2M  8.8 

1926  2,»Ma54.6G9  8.8 

1»27 2,t88,6t8.«16  T.9 


VrlTiHe  fXhfVf  open 
totnao 


ProAt  peroenl.  to 
iwi  ofo — " 


420.762,953 
495,916.997 
692,996.605 
«69,082.942 
76tf,«12.592 


9.6 
8.1 
7.9 

7.2 
9.< 


3.    THE  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 

AdminUtratJAn  and   Staff 

For  convenience  of  administration  the  Government  BaUways 
are  divided  into  six  divisions,  l.e.,  the  Tokyo,  the  Nafi;oya,.tbd 
Kobe,  the  Moji.  the  Sendai  an(i  the  Sapporo. 

The  centraJ  adminiatration  is  the  Railway  I>mpartiaeot  whioh 
la  composed  oi  the  Minister's  Secretariat  sund  seven  baraaua. 
Private  Railway  Administration,  Traffic,  Construction,  Way  h 
Works,  Mechanical  Engrineeringr,  Electric  and  Finance,  and  Is 
preaided  over  by  the  Minister  aaststed  by  th«  V)ce- Ministers  and 
a  laove  number  oC  aubordlnatea. 

Tti^  system  of  administration  ttndet*went  several  modifica- 
tions, in  1910,  1918  and  1919.  In  May,  1920.  It  was  further  re- 
"organiaed  and  the  Railway  Board  wab  ele^n^ted  in  status  and 
»ade  a  re^rular  Bepartmenfc  of  State.  Ttr^m  in  June  1921,  the 
Stectrlc  Bureau  W*as  newly  created  and  the  office  of  finglneer-in- 
Ctiief  was  aboHlBhed. 

On  March  31st,  1927,  the  staff  compY^sed  200,500  officers  and 
employees,  classified  as  under. 

Superintendlnier  officers  and  engineers 864 

Clerks  and  Junior  engineers 1 9,504 

Emptoy^ees    69,673 

Bubordftiate  employees   110.569 

Total 290,500 

Increase  over  the  previous  year 4,624 

Milea^a 

The  mllea«re  of  lines  worked  an^  JLongth  af  tsftcks  xm  March 
31st,  1927  are  given  below  ii^  comporisoa  iwitli  iha  preoediag  yaar. 


R«mte 


OlTMon                     n).  eh.  m.  eb. 

Tokyo %hZ.Vl  3AX.B8 

Kagoya    ,....'   "824.^3  191I."29 

Kobe    ..i 1,149.83  272.61 

Mojl    l.ZUJMt  200.49 

Sendai    .. l,a94J6a  15.76 

Sannoro' i.a09a;c  132.66 

Tatal  .4....   6,7M.90>  1,158.68 

Dn.  a«l8-l26.  6,aiKjir  a.l26.68 


ttid  mtet 
m.  oh. 

84.73 

6.76 

16.69 

rjo« 


94.11 
9ag6S 


m.  cb. 

1,029.02 

1,026.57 

1,487.78 

1,491.41 

1.610.6.4 

1.472.02 

8,QQ7.69. 

7,897.08 


m.  Ob. 

1,488.49 

1,285.76 

1.757.71 

1,649.16 

1.604.68 
9.86849 
9,116.55 


Totnl 

liicl.  •  ihepi 

m.  Ob. 

2,229.01 
1.776.39 
£,996.11 
2^816.08 
t.185.86 
t;tS9.48 
M988.68 
1lftfl9.60 
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Main  Lines  «mI.  ll^ftAt^  iiniivr  Tvflfio^  vW^  Mar^  1927 


»  of  principal  itn«a 

Main  IslMd: 
Ban-Qtsi2   line.. 

Central        ,,  . . 

Hokuroku    „  . . 

Kwansal      „  . . 

O-ti              „  .. 

Rlkii-u         „  . . 

San-in          „  . . 

San-yo         „  . . 


Opf n  mllefiffe 


....  304.6 

....  357.« 

....  349.1 

...  428.8 

....  102.6 

....  457.4 

....  S9a.8 

Shin-etsu    254.2 


Sobu 
Tohoku 
Tokaldo 
U-etsu 
Kyushu : 
Chikuho 


line. 


,     264.0 

1,139.7 

604.3 

179.4 

77.3 


Kaeroshima , 353.0 

Nagrasaki     ,»    4 . . . , . 


Name  of  prlaolpA]  Hdm            Open  iuUe«ce> 

Nip|K>         Mne •  Kt.^ 

Sendai          „    90,7 

Shlkoku: 

Kochl         line 36.T 

Sanukl         .,    126.7 

Takamatsti- 

Tokushima  , 17.2 

Tokushlma  „    62.9- 

Holckaido: 

Abashlri     line «1T1 

Hakodate     345.4 


Muroran 
Nayoro    ' 
Nemuro 
Rumol 
Soya 


147.e 
97.0 

338.1 
41.5 

281.:? 


Total     7,993.2 


Railway  Finance 
The  Government  railway  finance  has  been  set  apart  as  An 
Independent  account  since  the  1909-10  year.  Thp  capital  is  to 
consist  of  the  investment  already  made  or  to  be  made  in  future 
and  the  stores  fund.  All  the  disbursements  are  to  be  met  with 
the  receipts  while  the  expenses  needed  in  construction  or  im- 
provement are  to  be  met  from  the*  profit  acc'rulngr  from  the  traffic, 
and  also  from  ¥20,000,000  to  be  set  apart  every  year  on  the  rail- 
way acc^ount  or  from  Govertament  general  account. 


OlapMltion  of  Not  Ctfrnimoa  (io  fl^OOO) 


Y^tr.ended 
Harph 


Addltl«oAl 
vcrka 


1923  8.543 

1924  6,38u 

1925  6,218 

1926  ..  S.686 

li927  6,44S 


Barrej  and 
Private  line 
Inspfaoaoa 

343 

354 

377 

834 

438 


Interm 
ohtrge 

57,982 

62,858 

65.295 

67,932 

71,139 


SDbfrtdy  to 
light  rlys. 

1.564 

2.219 

2.989 

4.153 

4,963 


profit 
131.529 
110,264 
129,819 
14»,259 
130.902 


Conatruction   and    Improvement    Expenditure 


'V«ar  etide^ 
March 


1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 


Constradlion 

(Yen) 

68,044.798 
64.496.320 
57,291.734 
44.772,191 
47,953,430 


Traffic  Mileage 


Tear  ended 
March 


1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
192.7 


AverRge 
irr>rklnc 
mllefliKe 

6,850.8 

..T,130.1 

.  7.439.9 

7.697.C 

7.918,4  . 


Pnraenger 
mUenea 

1000 

9,760,777 
10.669,134 
11,250,551 
11.645.180 
11,953^08 


ImprriTeraent 
CYen. 

138.512,731 

121,013,097 

132,640,787 

145.409.079 

153,274,029 


Tbik 

1000 
•.864,957 
6,392.329  . 
7.047.680 
7,22G,687 
7,?66,2Cft 
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Ymt  ended 

Beveime 

BspeiMtt 

PnAte 

Per  mUe  per  6aj  worked  CTtn) 

Miircb 

Yen  lOOO 

YeulOOO 

TeolOOO 

lUvenae 

Ksperaee 

Pmftte 

1923    .... 

.     429.694 

229,778 

199,816 

171.80 

91.89 

79.91 

1924    .... 

. .     443,365 

261.242 

182,113 

169.55 

99,91 

€9.64 

1925    .... 

.     470,931 

266,233 

204,699 

173.41 

98.03 

75.38 

1926    .... 

.     480.451 

259.440 

221,011 

170.10 

92.34 

78.66 

1927    .... 

.     484.083 

270.839 

213,244 

167.49 

93.71 

73.78 

Working  R«v«nu«  Clattified   (¥1»000) 

T«v  ended 

Harch  Ooaohing  Goods  Total  inOl. 

1923  237,446  183.573  429,594 

1924  255,284  181.182  443.355 

1925 264,726  199,257  470,927 

1926  268.223  204.434  480,451 

1927  268,386  196,001  464,387 

Working    Expenses   CUssified    (f1,000) 

Tesr  ended  March  1916  isSfi  19S7 

General    10.099  9,224  9,438 

Maintenance  of  way  and  works 57.165  54,989  58,074 

of  equipments   27,062  26,330  27,228 

Transportation    75,552  73,517  75,752 

Traffic    81,083  80,378  85.226 

Shipping    8,349  7.948  7,416 

Total  incl.  others 266,233  259.440  270,839 

Railway  Working  mn6  Shipping  Receipts  (ft ,000) 

Year  ended  March  19S8 

Railway  working:  . . .     411,395 

Shipping    9,321 

Total     420.716 

Passenger  Traffio: — The  fare  scale  was  twice  revised,  In  July 
1918  and  Feb.  1920,  so  that  as  compared  with  the  pre-war  tariff. 
It  has  been  increased  by  50  per  cent,  on  an  average.  As  it  stands 
at  present  the  3rd  class  fare  for  a  mile  is  2.5  sen  up  to  60  miles; 
2.1  under  100  miles;  1.7  under  200  miles;  1.4  under  300  miles;  1.2 
under  400  miles;  1.1  under  500  miles;  1.0  above  600  miles,  with 
the  2nd  and  1st  cIelss  fares  twice  and  8  times  as  much  as  Srd 
class.  Ordinary  express  charges  are  ¥0.65.  ¥1.30  and  ¥2.00  for 
respective  classes  below  250  miles.  ¥1.00,  ¥2.00  and  ¥3.00  below  600 
miles,  ¥1.25.  ¥2.50  and  ¥3.75  above  500  miles,  these  being  doubled 
In  case  of  the  limited  express  composed  of  1st  and  2nd  classes 
only. 

Passenger  Earnings   (¥  1,000) 

Year  endpd  Meroh  19SS  1024  193S  iSM  iOa 

1st  Class  1.126  1,981  1.048  1,012  946 

2nd  Class  28,255  25,898  26,667  24,147  28,775 

3rd  class  170.369  187,691  195,520  200.697  203,946 

Total  199.877  214,570  222,236  225,856  228,667 


IflU 

19f6     ' 

19tt 

im 

427,579 

453,374 

460,674 

467,595 

9.677 

9.896 

11,095 

11,383 

437.251 

463.270 

471,669 

478,978 
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Sir 


PMMiHI«rs  Carri«d9  •te. 


T«»r  «ndod 
Mflinh 

1923  . 

1924  .' 

1925  . 

1926  . 

1927  . 


No.  of  pui. 
oaDrle4 

a.000) 

.  512,765 

.  576,472 

,  635,454 

,  677,086 

.  736.706 


No.  of  paMk 

owrrlfd  1  mile 

0.000) 

9,760,777 

10,669.134 

11,250,661 

11.646,140 

11,968,208 


At'it  mllet 
•fjoamey 
per  pttBB. 

19.0 

18.6 

17.7 

17.2 

16.2 


Pub.  per 

day  per 

mile 

3.946 

4,130 

4.182 

4.183 

4,174 


tntamtte< 

206.6 
216.1 
209.2 
206.2 
197.9 


Ratio  of  Passongera  par  1,000  by  Claaa 


19S1 


198S 


192S 


19S4 


Tear  ended  March 

l8t  clajss —  —  —  — 

2nd  clasB 45  40  35  29 

:  3rd  class 956  960  966  971 

Goods  TraffiCi^— Goods  acceptable  for  transportation  are 
divided  into  five  classes.  Principal  items  are  coal,  timber,  stone, 
rice,  manures,  and  fuel.  During  the  year  1927,  the  70  principal 
items  hauled  by  the  State  lines  amo^nted  to  66,726,007  tons,  of 
^hlch  the  Items  named  below  constituted  the  following: — 


Rice    2,923  (1,000  tons) 

Wheat    640 

Timber    6,181 

Charcoal     1,268 

Stone   ^:     713  „ 


Ballast    2,980  (1,000  tons) 

Coal    22,105 

Minerals  1,761 

Fertilizers    . . .   1,000  „ 

Cement    1,371 


Goods   Earnings   (¥1,000) 

Tear  ended  MarOb  19R  1828  19S4  1935 

Ord4nary     38,779       41,291       40.302       41,633 

Express 2,377         2,077         2,230         2,085 

Carload     124,878     134,483     134.032     149.362 

Total    166.034     177,801     176,564     193.030 

• 
Tonnage  of  Goods   (1,000  tons) 

Tear  ended  March  MOS  1^23  UU  1985 

Ordinary    5,995  6.326  6.262  6,311 

Ibrpress     137  190  140  120 

Carload     51.262  ^7,615  68.380  63,6^ 

Total    57.394  64,071  64,782  70,067 


19M  1917 

42.748  44.147 

1.921  701 

152,504  155.867 

197.168  200.215 


1936 

6,449 

112 

66,378 

71.939 


1927 

6.415 

27 

67,161 

73,608' 


Aggregate  Ton-miteage  6f  Goods   Hauled    (1,000  m.) 

Itanr  ended  ICan^  19SS                 1931                1935                1806  19S7 

Ordinary     696.316        689.160        718,929        738,177  755,911 

Bxpress     22,670          25,337          2^,668         .21.205  .         6.689 

Carload     6,646.072     5.677,830     6.306,083     6.467.306  6.502,666 

Total     6.364,^57     6,392,320     7,047,680     7,226,687  7.265,266 


ROLLING  STOCK 
Locomotives 

The  next  summary  grives  th«  number  and  weight  of  engine 
stock  In  tise  during  the  last  few  years  ending  March  81,  1925:—' 
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Ye«r«id«d                  Stoma   •'>-J    x'     '«•-'>    <im*  '     irSPSng'  welitht  iio.'per' 

March  21                      ^          >            Sleoirio   number     order  (with  per  10  opea 

TWik      .  Vendar                                   ■     tendan)  4iii(lne  mllea 

19^1    ..     1.199         2.088        ?2         3,S06       '209.523  63.4  S.4 

1922  . .     1.201         2.293         24         a>&lS         227^09  64.8  6^ 

1923  ..     1,183         2,454         29         3,671         242»600  66.1  6.4 

1924  ..     1.180         2.617.        60         3,847         269,110  67.3  6/4 

1925  . .     1.209         2.707      .  66         3,981         271»859  68.3  6.3 

1926  . .     1,168         2,662         77         3,907         274,716  70.3  6^ 

1927  ..     1.158         2,718         89         3.965         285,989  72.1  6.0 

Number  of  Passenger  Carriages 

i 

No.                                              Seet.  Oap^r 


Yenr  ended 

' 

Trams  A 

' 

Total  . 

AVfl« 

At*i^ji 

March 

BoRle 

4-wbecl  motor  oan   Total 

per  oar 

10  open 

1921     .. 

3.765 

3.999 

290 

8,072 

370.383 

45.9 

12.5 

1922     .. 

4,245 

3.945 

385 

8.575 

408.^14 

47.T 

13.0 

1923     .. 

4.993 

3.872 

433 

9,298 

460.761 

49.6 

13.6 

1924     .. 

5,336 

3.695 

462 

9,493 

477,035 

60.3 

13.3 

1925     .. 

5,927 

3.484 

642    ' 

10.053 

523.046 

62.0 

13.3 

1926    .. 

6.424 

3.150 

734 

10.308 

551.451 

43.5 

13.2 

1927    ..     6,947         2.289       822       10,068         660.313         66.7       12.6 
Number  of  Goods  Wagons 


Year  ended 
March 

Ntimber 

OapfMiltar  (ton) 

Total          AT'ire  per 
Tehiele 

•AT*fe  no. 

per  10 
opea  milcf 

OoTered 

Open 

Total 

1921     .... 

.      25.500 

26.699 

52.199 

596.810 

11.4 

78.1 

1922     

.      26.123 

26,369' 

52.492- 

614.330 

11.7 

77.2     ' 

1933     .... 

.      29.296 

26,110 

65,406 

664.711 

02.0 

16.0. 

1924     

.      29.789 

27,021 

56.810 

692.362 

12.2 

79-6     ' 

1925     .... 

.     30,626 

27.266 

57.882 

712.l$9 

12.3 

76,7 

1926    .... 

.     31.705 

27.902 

69.607 

744.639 

12.4. 

76.2 

1927    .... 

.      33.691 

28.206 

61,897 

774.748 

12.5 

77.4 

Construction   and    Operation  ' 

Speed,  Carrying  CaiMcity,  eta — The  maximum  carrying 
capacity  ot  a  train  on  the  Tolcaido  and  San-yo  lines  is  475  tons 
fpr  the  passenerer  traffic  and  900  tans  £or  the  freight  traffic  Tha 
fastest  speed  developed  is  that  on  the  Tokyo -Yokohama  section* 
being  48  miles  an  hour.  In  the  long  distance^  running,  the  typical 
record  is  that  between  Tokyo  and  Shimonoseki  702.'8  which  is 
covered  in  23  hrs.  15  mins.  by  the  up  train,  and  in  22.  66.'  by  tiMf 
down  train. 

The  Gauges — The  gauge  is  of  3  ft.  6  Ins..  that  havlngr  been 
adopted  when  the  first  railway  In  Japan  was  laid.  The  rails  used 
being  generally  60  pounds.  In  speed  and  carrying:  capacity  Japa- 
nese railways  are  much  behind  those  in  Europe  and  America.  As 
yet  with  the  exception  of  the  Tokaido  line,  most  of  the  lines  are 
in  a  single  track.  In  the  San-o^o,  Tohoku  and  a  few  other  lines, 
however,  partial  doubling  has  either  b^en  effected  or  is  in  course 
of  completion. 

Cvradient. — ^Tbe  maximum  gradient  is  1  in  40  in  ordinary  qas^ 
with  ii  minimum  radiua,  of  16  «h«i9i9»    A  n^XeM^f  eou^enliqa  Ak 
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th^  case  of  the  ITstil  rmw  on.  tfte '  Toltyo'-Wftgano  lliw  for  "WhWR 
tt«  Abt  firyfrtetn  'vraft  adopted.  The  gradient  for  lt'*!«  1  In  18,  fbr 
ttier  section  of  7  miles  from  TokograWa  to  Kartilzawa,  with  a 
minimum  radius  of  13  chains.  There  are  26  tunnels  xrith  the 
kggressite  length  of  14,646  ft.  Altogether  this  section  forms  th» 
worst  portion  In  the  whole  wortc  of  railway  construction  In 
Japan.  The  ffteani  locomotives  at  iKrst  used  on  this  section  hav^ 
been  recently  replaced  with  electric  locomotives  with  the  double 
object  of  increasing  the  hauling  power  and  of  getting  rfd  of  the 
nuisance  of  smoke.     The  change  has  proved  highly  satisfactory. 

Tunnel$.— In  regard  to  tunnelling  work,  there  are  18  tunnels 
of  over  2,500  ft.  That  bored  at  Sasago  on  the  Tokyo-Shlojlr!  of 
the  Central  line  i^  the  longest,  15,276  ft,,  and  required  about  six 
years,  being  opened  to  traffic  in  "February,  1893.  Two  tunnels 
mw:h  longer  than  the  Sasago  are  now  und/ei!  oon«tructlon,  Les  the 
3himidzu  tunnel  01,814  ft  on  the  Joetsu  line^  and  the  Tanmi 
tunnel  25,614  ft.  on  the  A^ami  line. 

Rails. — ^Bails  us^d  are  in  most  cases  60  lbs,  per  yard. steel 
rail,  but  they  are.  to, be  replaced  by  the  75  lb.  type  lor  trunH 
Unes,  in  view  of  the  steady,  expansion  of  the  volume  of  traflflc  and 
the  necessity  in,  consequence  to  run  heavier  trains.  The  rails 
formerly  used  to  come  from  abroad,  but  of  late  the  rails  turned 
out  at  the  Government  Steel  Works  at  Wakamatsu,  Kyushu,  and 
some  other  worlvs  are  used. 

Sleepers. — The  standard  dimension  of  sleepers  is  ,8"  x  &H"  X 
ee'O",  and  14  to  16  are  laid  for  every  30  ft.  of  rails.  Chestnut 
wood  is  predominant,  but  owing  to  growing  scarcity  of  thiq 
particular  lumber,  softer  varieties  as  pines,  "tamo,"  cercidiphy- 
lum,  "sen,"  beech,  etc.,  are  znixed,  after. they  are  properly  creo- 
soted. 

Brrdo*  Work. — The  longest  structures  are  first  that  over  the 
river  Akano  (4,077  ft.)  on  the  Murakami  Line,  the  second  over 
the  Tenryu  (3,967  ft.)  and  the  third  over  the  Oi  (8,382  ft.),  the 
latter  two  being  on  the  Tokaido  Line.  The  foundation  work  fof 
all  such  bridges  is  in  the  shape  of  cylindrical  brick  wells  with 
steel  girders.  In  rare  cases  wrought  iron  girders  used  in  bridges 
made  in  the  early  days  of  railway  construction  in  Japan  are 
mixed  with  them.  • 

The   Adoption    of   Automatic   Couplers 

Before  July  1925  it  was  only  in  Hokkaido  that  automatic 
couplers  were  in  u.se,  but  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  carrying 
e^paclty  to  cope  with  the  growing  traffic  has  resulted  in  the  re- 
placement of  screw  couplers  with  automatic  couplers.  In  the 
Main  Island,  Kyushu  and  Shikoku  the  change  was  simultaneously 
effected  ior  both  the  State  and  private  railways,  according  to 
the  plan  drawn  up  in  1918,  and  the  Government  Railway  Ad- 
ministration subsidized  the  private  railways  to  the  extent  of  one 
half  the  expense  involved.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  Innovation 
with  the  minimum  of  interruption  in  the  regular  train  services, 
the  passenger  cars  had  their  couplers  changed  gradually  In  the 
first  half  of  July,  1925,  while  tlie  rest  of  the  rolling  stock  was 
subjected  to  similar  treatment  on  two  different  days,  viz.,  July 
17  in  the  Main  Island  and  on  the  Sanukl  line  in  Shikoku,  and 
July  20  in  Kyushu.  ^1  .  .  .• 

The  recouplering  of  passenger  cars  was  done  at  terminal  sta- 
tions  during  the  hours  when  cars  wei'e  laid   up  for  their   next 
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•f»rvioe.  Ml  flrolfflit  ears  were  ooUeeted  at  about  £20  important 
atations .  before  the  nOdnigbt  preceding  tha  daya  appointed  torn 
the  work.  2,500  employeea  working  In  the  engine  eheda  and  caff 
Inspection  offices,  aa  well  as  9,500  employees  in  the  workshops, 
l^ltogether  12,000  employees  were  mobiliaed  for  the  work«  which 
wcus  accomplished  at  the  rate  of  3.6  cars,  per  person. 

.The  work  covered  3,200  locomotives*  8,400  passenger  «ars,  and 
62«000  freight  cars  of  the  Government  Railways,  5,800  cars  of 
private  railways,  and  800  private  freight  oars,  and  the  expendi- 
ture amounted  to  ¥25,000,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  ¥393  per  car.  The 
automatic  couplers  adopted  were  of  three  patterns.  l.e.  Slmron, 
Alliance  and  Sakata  (Japanese). 

Ferry  Service   between  Aomori  and  Hakodate 

The  adoption  of  automatic  couplers  on  the  Government  lines 
In  August,  1926,  was  followed  by  a  radical  Improvement  in  tiie 
ferry  service  between  Aomorl  and  Hakodate. 

It  should  be  stated  that  freight  car  ferries  were  already 
miming  between  the  Main  Island  and  Kyushu  and  Shikoku.  but 
before  the  change  of  couplers  similar  facilities  were  impossible 
between  the  Main  Island  and  Hokkaido,  owing  to  the  distance,  60 
nautical  miles  from  Aomori  to  Hakodate,  and  the  sea  also  being 
often  very  rough.  Four  sister  ships  each  of  3,500  tons,  with  17 
knots  speed  were  accordingly  built  and  put  in  service  on  August 
1,  1$26,  to  make  four  trips  dally  in  both  directions.  They  cost 
n. €00,000  and  the  total  spent  on  the  four  boats  and  equipment  at 
the  terminal  ports  amounted  to  ¥4,800,000. 

Railway  Stores  and   Materials 

All  the  Government  railway  cars  are  genendly  anp^mmA  at 
home  either  by  having  them  built  at  their  own  works  with  neces- 
sary materials  procured  from  approved  foreign  makers  or  by 
placing  orders  with  the  three  leading  carriage  works  in  Japan, 
viz.,  Osaka  Railway  Car  Co.,  Nagoya  Railway  Car  Co.,  and 
Amano  Works  in  Tokyo.  Orders  placed  with  foreign  works  for 
supply  of  locomotives  and  other  railway  materials  generally 
amount  to  between  10  and  20  million  yen  a  year. 

Domestic  and   Foreiijn   Orders  and  their   Porcentage 

During  the  last  few  years  the  materials  purchased  by  the 
C5k>vemment  Raflwasrs  are  estimated  to  have  been  as  follows. 
In  ¥1.000:  — 


Hnme  Fnr(>f|{n  fhrctgu  |unliito« 

parcbRW  purcbjuM  Totnl  iu  tli»  total 

1922  127,207      11,719      138,926     ,  6.9 

1923  —        —         —       — 

1924    156,662  5.209  161,871  3.2 

1925     166,273  7.063  173,336  4.2 

1926    155.006  3.069  158.075  1.9 

1927    170,805  3,273  174,078  l.» 

N.B. — Data  for  1923  are  not  available  owing  to  the  total  loss 

of  documents  in  the  1928  catastrophe. 

Leading    Approved    Foreign    Makers 
Berliner  Maschinenbav  A.-0.         Arthur  Koppel  A.-0. 
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Bawth«m  XiiMdIe  A'  Ck).,  I<i&*  Hobessoll^ii    A.#a.    flur   Loko- 
fiumboldt   IhifiTineerlns    Works         moUvbau 

Co.  Krausfl  &  Co. 

J.  A.  XEalBelf  Muneh«R.  Rogrers  Ilioco.  Works  of  A.Z4.C^ 

Boli^rt  Stephenson  A  Co.  La  Soc&tle  John  CockerlU. 
Ber«r  Peaicock  &  Co.  BeUrinmi^ 

Brooks  Laeo.  Works  of  A.L.C.  Schneider  &  Cie,  Creusot. 

Cooke.  Lioco.  Works  of  A.Ij.C.  Soclete  Francalse  de  Construe- 
Pittflburgrh     Loco.     Works     of         tlon  Mechanlques. 

AJ«.C.  Maschinenfabrlk   Bsslineren, 
Sehenectady    Loco.    Works    of         Bsslinsrer. 

A.L.C.  The  North  British  Loco.  Co. 

Hannoverische    -  Maschinenbau  Vulcan  Foundry. 

.  A.-a.  Kltaon  A  Co..  Leeds. 
Henschel  &  Sohn,  KasseL 

4.     PRIVATE   RAILWAYS 

The  railways  under  private  management  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Local  Railway  Law  which  came  into  force  in  Aufi^A** 
1919,  replacing  the  Laws  relating  to  Private  and  Light  Railway<b 
The  'Local'  railways  under  the  new  Law  include  all  the  light 
railways  privately  operated,  these  numbering  219  at  the  en^ 
of  March  1927  with  an  aggregate  open  mileage  of  3,337.58  and 
the  total  capital  invested  of  ¥766.612,592. 

Below  are  given  results  of  working  of  the  local  railways  ifi 
Japan  proper  for  the  year  ended  March  31,  1927,  compared  with 
the  two  preceding  years:  — 

TflVcnAeAMwdi 1187  19S6  1916 

Number  of  railways 219  202  187 

Open  mileage 3,337.58  3,047.26  2,855.70 

Capital  invested 76^,612,582  *  CT8,d»2.042     592.995,605 

Cost  of  Construction 492,086,083     395,847.657     337.031,508 

feevenue    (yen)    61.548,146       61,564,176       57,674,167 

Working  expenses  (yen) 34,267,864       34.269,061       31.956,043 

Profit   (yen)    27,280,282       27.295,115       25,718,124 

Percentage  of  profit  to  cost  of 

construction    7.2  7.5  8.1 

Locomotives    822  809  777 

Passenger  carriases  2,762  2,689  2^20 

Qoods  wagons  9.439  9.380  9,219 

Passengers   carried    233,826,576     231,817.720    208.298.113 

Passengers  carried  one 

mile  (in  1.090)   11.958.203      11.645,130       11,250,551 

SSamingB  from  passenger 

traffic   (yen)    37,821.032       36.869.384       34,878,159 

Toanage  of  goods  hauled 18.474,840      18.385,034      17,769,912 

Toanoge  of  goods  haided  one 

mile     7,265,266,466  7,226,686.969  7,047,680,468 

learnings  from  goods  trafflc(yen)  18,921,175      18,869,284      18,207.646 
Train  mileage    14,408.837      18,799,888      18.6«2,08a 

{locomotives..  16,707.878  15,517,818  15.466,881 
passengers  .  87.891.594  85.886.120  80,547;850 
goods 60,870.184       69,544.683       68,215,820 

Employees  29,456  29.821  27.860 

Aggroflrate  monthly  oompens*- 

Uos  of  ompIoyooB  iyen)..     10.416.M4.     10,062^833        9.888,003 
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L«Mlino  L^cal  Railways  En  Japbn  {On>JiMy  M,  1907) 


Lonrth  of 

PW* 

lines  open     MoCiv*                Omw 

tru  mp. 

TtUe 

QfliM 

10.            pnwm                  ft.  In.  CTen  I^OOp) 

Bantan 

Riy.  Kakogawa 

6&.7  electric.             M 

6.000 

Chlchlbu 

Kuma^Bi 

39.6  elect..&  steam  8.S 

i2,ooa 

Chugroku 

„      Okayama 

49.5ste«i^\          [11 

4.300 

Echlgro 

„      Nllgata 

eo.9       ..             "      3.« 

4.500 

Fujl-Minobu 

Tokyo 

26.9  elect.  &  steam  3.6 

16.000 

Qeibl 

Hiroshima 

•^6.2  steam                3.6 

6.000 

Hokkaido 

Tokyo 

79.9         ,.                    3.6 

10.000 

Ibigrawa   Elect. 

Tokyo 

'35.8  steam  ft  elect.  3.6 

18.600 

Iwate    Kelben 

Hanamakl 

40.7  steam                2.6 

1.50<> 

lyo 

Matsuyama 

27.3  elect.  &  steam  f  I'l 
Z.o 

31.9  steam                3.6 

28.312 

Joso 

..      Mizakaldo. 

1.250 

Kokura 

M      Kokura 

24.9         „                    3.6 

4.520 

Mnsashino 

Hanno 

27.2        „                    3.6 

6.000 

Nagroya— 1 

Nagroya 

24.9  electric              3.6 

1.400 

Napoya— 2 

„            „ 

13.1         „                     3.6 

12.305 

Nankal 

Osaka 

77.9  electric              3.6 

70,000 

Oml 

Aonam! 

27.?;  elect.  &  steam  3.6 

1.500 

Bhimabara 

Shimabara 

26.3  steam                 3.6 

1,200 

Tobu 

Tokyo 

150.7  elect.  &  steam  3.6 

50.000 

Tomakomal 

„       Tomakomai 

25.5  steam                2.6 

500 

Tsukuba 

M      Makabe 

24.9         „                    3.6 

1.50O 

5.     ELECTRIFICATION    OF    RAILWAYS  . 

Lines  in  and  around  Tokyo,  etc. 

The  first  railway  line  In  Japan  on  which  electric  traction 
was  applied  was  the  city  portion  of  the  Central  Line  (formerly 
Kobu  Railway,  acquired  by  the  Government  in  1906).  The  con- 
version was  effected  in  1905  between  Manseibashi.  then  the 
metropolitan  terminus  of  the  line  and  Nakano  on  the  outskirts 
of  Tokyo,  a  distance  of  8  miles.  Later  on  the  Line  was  extended 
to  Tokyo  Station  on  one  hand  and  to  Kakubunjl  oh  the  other. 
Next  the  Yamate  Line,  which  is  a*  suburban  belt  line  of  Tokyo, 
was  similarly  converted  in  1910.  The  distatice  Is  19.3  miles  be- 
sides the  3.5  mile  Ikebukuro-Akabane  branch. 

The  electrification  of  the  Tokyo -Yokohama  Line,  19.»  Yniles, 
was  started  in  1912  and  completed  In  1915.  A  double  track  was 
newly  laid  for  electric  operation.  The  total  mileage  of  eleotrifled 
sections  in  and  near  Tokyo  has  reached  57.  Multiple  unit  trains 
each  composed  of  6  bogie  cars  are  run  in  the  rush  hours  both 
morning  and  evening  with  a  leadway  of  8  minutes.  A  neW 
elevated  section  which  connects  Tokyo  and  Ueno  stations,  two 
grand  terminals  In  the  city,  was  opened  to  traffic  on  Nov.  1,  1985; 
and  this  sootion  runs  through  the  heart  of  the  city.  It  has  Im-- 
men&ely  facilitated  communication  between  the  Inside  and  suburbs 
of  tho  metropolis. 

Tokaido    Line 

The  scheme  drafted  by  the  Railway  Department  for  eilaotrifyw 
Ing  the  whole  Tokaido  Line  (366  m.)  at  eatimated  ooat  ot  V67,000.- 
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4>0O  in  «»vo«r  yeitfr9,CQ9]9m«»elnslB29;  tiw~bden.poBiiit«ed  txcept 
tor  Xpkosulca  branch  in  consequenoe  oi  the  ea4rth4|u»k9  and  Uie 
Aece^sUy  to  a^opt  curtailment  policy  In  ilnance.  According  to 
the  ori^nal  program  electric  locomotivea  to  be  i^ed  are  8  for 
express  passenger  trains,  9  for  ordinary  passenger  trains,  and  25 
for  freiifhl' trains  ttsaidng  the  total  bt  42.  Air^^e^'IdOimiotivea 
liave  s^assed  trial  nztining.!  Besides  these,  4  fee  express  passen^ 
ger  trahw,  6  for  ordinary  panieiiger  traina  aad  4  for  freiglut 
trains,  or  altogether  14  loeoihotlves  have  been  faewly  ordered. 
The  power  la  to  be  supplied  by  pvivate  companlea  fot  the  time 
being,  foot  a  scheme  has  been  established  for  building  a  water 
power  station  of  150jO(K)  k.w.  and  another  with  60,000  Ilw.  steam 
vowdr.  Substations  have  been,  established  at  5  different  points 
along  the  line.  .  The  required  machines  have  been  installed  and 
^heir  tests  have  been  conducted  at  the  substations; 

The   Usui   Pass,  Shin-etsu  Line 

The  Abt  rackrall  section  across  the  Usui  Pass  is  located 
It.OOO  ft.  ^bove  sea-lei'el,  and  the  difference  in  level  amounts  to 
1,817  ft.  in  a  length  of  6.9  miles.  This  steep  section  was  elec- 
trified in  1912.  There  are  at  present  26  electric  locomotives  which 
operate  11  passenger  trains  and  18  freight  trains  daily  in  each 
direction.  The  power  is  supplied  by  a  power  station  at  Yoko- 
gawa,  specially  erected  for.  the  purpose  and  containing  three 
1,000  k.w.  vertical  turbo -generators.  There  are  substations  at 
the  highest  and  the  lowest  point  of  the  rack  section. 


6.    JNTERNATIONAL  TRAFFIC  ARRANGEMENTS 

With  Russia  and  .Europe 

With  the  trans -peninsular  railways  of  Chosen  opened  in 
1905,  and  the  reoon^trtietlim  of'  the  douth  Manchuria  Bfeilway 
completed  on  the  Dairen- Changchun  line  in  1909,  and  the  Antung- 
Mukdeif  line  In  1911,  it  was  possible  to  open  in  1912  through 
9>taBS*  Siberian  railway  service  between  Japan  and  Western 
SuroT>e  via  Russia,  with  the  co-operation  of  some  steamship 
«Qneerus.  The  di^erent  International  through  services,  those  with 
Siberia  and  Europe  restored  in  1927,  are  described  below:  — 

<1)  Through  Passenger  Traffic  between  Japan  and  North 
Manchuria  and  the  Maritime  Province. — The  service  was  estab- 
lished in  1st  April,  1910,  between  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway 
and  the  Russian  Volunteer  Fleet  on  the  Russian  side,  and  the 
Japanese  Railways,  the  South  Manchuria  Railway,  and  the  Osaka 
Shosen  Kalsha  on  the  Japanese  side,  and  was  joined  by.  ittee 
Chosen  Railways  two  years  later.  The  service  gives  option:. of 
travelling  between  Japan  and  Harbin  by  any  of  the  throe 
following  routes:—  i     •  .  .     ' 

(a)     via  the  Chosen,  the'  South  Manchuria, .  and  the  Chinese 

Eastern  (North  Manchuria)  Railway  lines:    (b)  via  Dairen  roiite, 

<to  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  and  the  Chinese  Eastern  Rail- 

-vta.y  llnesi   (c>  via  Vladivostok  route,  on  Uae  Ussuri  Railway  line 

(the  Maritime  Province).       ,   .    ,  , 
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<2)  nirMtgh  Mods  TrMHiJi  S«i*viee  with  Muiftra^— TMs 
ttiroti^  goods  traffic  between  Japan  and  Rtissia  iras  brougtit 
about  in  Jixnuary,  1914,  and  is  limited  in  sc*ope.  cfoVerln^  Kortfi 
Manchuria  and  the  Maritime  Province  on  the  Rnsaian  side. 

R««toitfd  Tran«-8Hberian  TJtfMiflh  pM«f#igi»r  aArvi€«.r^After 
the  BUoPftMlon  li«tincr  about  14  yMrs  tbe  Trans *aibeHan  tJiron^ 
passenger  service  was  reopened  on  Au«r.  1,  ISK,  ttiouiA  not  aa 
completely  as.becforeu  Of  the  two  Trans-Siberian  routes. only  that 
via  Riga  1s:now  available,  tlieoffb  at  present  terralBatins  Ia  tb«t 
'City.  TliB  other,  route  vta  Moscow  requires  further  unmmgemeiit 
among  the  parties  ooncerned  before  It  can  be  officially  reopened. 
The  German  tourist  agency  Derutra  is  eaid  to  have  been  chiefly 
Instrumental  In  effecting  this  partial  restoration  of  the  aervlee, 
and  it  is  on  behalf  of  that  agency  that  the  Japan  Tourist  Bursas 
is  handling  the  booking  business  on  this  side.  For  the  Journey 
westward  from  Biga,  to  Berlin,  Paris  or  London,  the  necessary 
arrangement  being  in  force,  no  inconvenience  is  experienced  by 
through  passengers  travelling  on  the  routes.  Services  and 
approximate  fares  between  London  and  Tokyo  are  as  follows:— 

Uyntlan-'Mtyo  K<v  of  senrloM         nnoinBd 

Via  Fusan  route Twice  weekly    17  days 

„    Dalren  route Twice  weekly    18-1$  days 

„    Vladivostok   route    Once  weekly      20  days 

Fares  including  Express  and  Sleeping-berth  charges. 

Iflt  clan  Skid  dan 

London  to  Tokyo  (via  Warsaw  and  Fusan)     $340        $280 

Paris       to  Tokyo  (  „  , ')....     $380        $226 

Berlin      to  Tokyo  (  „          „            „          „)....     $295        $195 
Moscow  to  Tokyo  (  „  „  „  „    . )    $280        $146 


Japan  •China  Tht-ough  Pftssenger  4MhI  L4AM«oe  $erviee 

Participated  In  by — Japanese  State  Rallwaysr  South  Manchu- 
ria Rly  Co.,  Chinese  State  RallwayB,  Kippen  Yvsen  Kaleha, 
Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha.  Harada  Klsen  Kaisha,  Nisskin  Risen 
Kaisha.  Indo -China  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  China  Navigation  Co. 

Kind  of  Service.— (A)  Single. and  return  trips.  20/  discount 
for  railways  and  10  for  steamships  for  return  trips.  Three 
routes  are  available,  via  Chosen,  Shanghai  (single  trips  only) 
and  Tsingtao. 

(B)  Circular  trips  (30<^  di«.  for  railways  and  10  for  steam- 
ships).— The  service  started  in  Oct  1915  for  the  beneilt  of  1st 
olass  passengers  on  board  an  ocean-going  steamer  on  an  extended 
tour  embracing  the  Yokohama- Shanghai  section  either  via 
Pukow  or  Hankow  but  preferring  to  cover  It  by  ral^. 

(C)  Party  travellera^— ordinary  and  student  parties,  discount 
25  to  60^. 

(D>  Through  Parcel  service — participants  same  ae  for  the 
through  passenger  and  luggage  serrice,  and  two  rofUtes,  via 
Chosen  and  via  Tsingtao,  are  open. 
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TM  JapaHeM- ^annnaaw  Aate  took. to  189^  wImbi  m  atpplica- 
tioB  waft  tendered  foir  the  .«aMMtrnQtiMi  of  the  9Dkyo  Hoivb- 
Tram  Cou's  line.  It  was  cooBpiatOil  aiuff  dponed  for  lanaflle  In  188S. 
The  first  electric  tjrctfa^nray  An  Jftpan  was  laiA  In  KTorita  and  wa» 
.opened  to  traffic  In  Januaf]r»  1S94.  The  DfaUowin^  ahows  tHa 
jresults  of  working  of  the  taromwaxs  dorittflr  ttoe  Ave  yaars  endtec 

Yenr  No.  of  IU*Te-      "Work- 

«iMl«4  V<u<4  CMtML  9mm*$tlm  €toa«9  n««      tag  ex,-  ProfH 

Mnrch  Tituo-  MU«nKe        .  CVen         oarrlcd     Ivinled  %Ymi      pmiw**  CY«iik 

WAjm  R).  Ob.  1,006)  (1,009     il,OOOton0)  1,000  (Y.  1.000'  1,000) 

19n  ....  199  1,S20.60      659.586  1,271.607  2,312     87,055  55,760  81.294 

1922  187  1.860.50     915.721  1,894,664  2,081  101.874  56.879  44,99& 

1923  140  M0«.68  l,l«l»l»75  1^61,282  2.282  118.419  62,812  50,628 

1924  142  1,469.76  1,412,790  1,562.817  2,384  110,872  65.421  44.951 

1925  1,48  1,580.04  1.485,942  1,706,262  2.392  121,059  68,101  62,»S8 

1926  ....  151  1,578.49  1,582,375  1,714,200  2,126  129,550  75.811  53,73» 

Mantoipal  Tramways  in  Tokyo  and  Osaka 

In  such  larger  cities  as  Tokyo.  Osaka,  Kyoto  and  Nagroya, 
there  are,  l>esldes  electric  trams  in  the  urban  area,  several  linea 
conneetlnff  suburban  districts  or  adjoining  towns  and  cities. 

Tokyo. — The  system  as  existing  at  the  end  of  December  1926 
comprised  25  sections  with  total  mileage  of  194.4  and  367  stops. 
The  cars  totalled  1.455,  i.e.  812  4-wheeler8  and  1,143  bogie  cars. 
The  working  staff  numbered  8;215  Including  4,493  conductors  (of 
which  93  women)  and  2,669  motor-men.  The .  fare  is  uniform 
7  sen  for  single  and  14  sen  for  return  ticket.  Reduced  fare  of 
10  sen  for  return  ticket  is  allowed  to  workmen  and  students  In 
early  morning. 

Osaka. — The  figures  at  the  end  of  December,  1926,  were: — 
total  working  mileage.  54.9,  number  of  cars,  16,631  made  up  of 
6,546  4-wheel.  8,188  ordinary  bogle  and  741  low-floor  bogie  cars; 
staflT  4,180  including  both  motor- men  and  conductors. 

The  working  results  for  the  two  cities  for  the  year  ended 
December  1926  were  as  follows: — 


No.  of 

Vehicle  xnlleiiim 

am  ran 

In  1000   i«<1tKe<l 

PRflnnfpera 

Cradncedon 

on  -l-wbe*! 

carried 

Receipts  lit 

4-wbeel  tMslfl) 

biflla) 

In  1000 

YenlOOO 

Tokyo      Oo^Uut     Tokyo        Ooftka     T^tk/M        Otmktt     Tokyo 

Total    462.843  294.694  67,798  33,829  461,345  804»598  80,661  17.2«K 

Av.  per  day    1,267         807       186         91       1,291         8M         84         4fr 

t.    AUTOMOBILES  AS  AUXILIARY  OR  RIVALS 

State  railways  and  private  railway  carriers  And  themselves 
confronted  with  the  grave  question  of  railway  transport  v. 
^automobile  conveyance,  so  menacing  has  lately  grown  the  latter 
<as  rival  to  tbe  other.  In  1926  the  motor-bus  service  operatinfir  io 
the  railway. zones  is  bdieved,  as  computed  on  conservative  basis; 
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no  reliable  data  being,.  tSBUiJtia,'  .to  .liave  realised  result  as 
follows: — 

Nob  of  pataeenffefs  carried,  5',286,41S;  paaaenger  itilleagre^ 
44,730,887;  &Yera«e  14,483  passengers  and  122.550  mtlea^.  Kow 
compared  with  the  To&ume  of  passengrer  traffic  of  State  and 
private  railways  for  1926,  countlner  only  travellers  boeked  25  m. 
•or  under  and  exclodlng  season-ticket  users,  the  foregoitig  motor- 
Imis  returna  correspond  to  1.7^.  This  by  Itself  does  not  seem 
formidable,  though  the  percentage  must  have  risen  much  higher 
since  then. 

J  The  State  Rlys  researches,  from  which  these  data  are  quoted, 
next  proceed  to  take  up .  the  subject  of  how  far  the  automobile 
service  acts  as  auxiliary  organ  of  transport  to  State  Rlys  and 
.how  far  as  rival. 

Tiital  voluino  of  Voloine  of 

ppMk  buffie  aflkcud  trafllc    .  .    rercenL 

Passenger   120,254,527  6.288.415  — 

Ave.    per  diem 329,464  14,483     4.4;J 

Passenger  mileage    563,167,815  44.730,887  — 

Ave.    per   diem...*. 1.542,982  122»^50  7.9|t 

The  motor-bus  service  operating  in  the  •  railway  zone  may 
^practically  be  considered  as  auxiliary  facilities  of  transport  so 
far  as  regards  the  State  lines,  but  this  relation  between  the  two 
services  presents  a  considerable  difference  when  comparison  is 
made   on  freight  service. 

Tota4  riy  AffecteA 

toniMjTB  tonnagt  P.ifcent 

TOTinage     1.477,592  731,201  — 

Ave.  per  diem 4,048  2,003  49.5ji 

Ton   mileage    22,130,271  10,077,032  — 

Ave.   per   diem 60,631  27,608  45.6){ 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  figures  that  as  regards 
<fefght  service  automobiles  function  almost  equally  as  auxiliary 
and  rival. 

Business  Results  of  Automobile  Service  running 
parallel  to   Railways 

Though  accurate  data  on  this  subject  are  out  of  question, 
the  inquiries  carried  out  by  the  State  rlys  on  what  is  deemed  as 
the  most  reliable  factors  of  computation  show  that  the  automo- 
jbiles  operating  parallel  are  •  represented  by  the  following  flgufes 
as  to  volume  of  business:  — 

Working  results  of  automobiles  oi>eratinif  parallel  to  State 
lines  and  private  Tines:  — 

P'^t«Ollger« 
carried 

Parallel  to  State  rlys..* .     5,286.415 

Parallel  to  private  rlys  13,020,586 

Total  ■ 18,3t6.ftf>l 


mile  ge 

Iwiled 

Tan 

iuUmc« 

.  44,730.887 
108.579.881 
153.310.768 

731,201. 
140.657. 
•871.858 

10.077.038 
1. 931.069 

•1  $.008,091 
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'   tdUdi^Y^n 

1,243.042 

2.300.325 

266,477 

6,362.911 

J. 509,529 

8,663,246 

t««et|M      • 

Parallel  to  'State  riys. 1.057.MS 

Parallel  to  private  rlys 6,096.484 

Total     , ^  - .... ,,......     7,1 53^17 

The  foresroixifiT  figures  sufflciently  Indicate  how  hard  pressed 
aa:e,Xhe  private  lit^aa^hy  the  aagfeieiye  flkutomobUes  xunnlns  In 
[cJtose >  Jluxtapo8i.t|oi>.  ^  Indeed  were,  it  Aot  Xor-  tto.o  QovemmeAt 
«:uarantee  o£.  7;^^  profit  granted  to  looal  prJkv«,te  Uaab  «e  smaU 
number  of  them  would  find  it  hard  to  keep  th^rbusinew  going. 
:Cbe  latest  ,ahift  znade  by  some  XZ  of  them  ia  the  ^replacement  aC 
either  the  steam  or  electric  engines  with  more  econOmtio;  gasoline 
engine.  The  enormous  difTerence  in  the  most  importaat  item  of 
initial  cost  between  the  motor  vehicle  business  an^  the  steam  or 
electric- worked  service  .is  more  than  enough  to  ;sihow  how 
handicapped  the  latter  is  in  its  competition  with  the  more 
[elastic  lighter  car  trai&c..  Thus  for  laying  one  mile  of  railway 
'a  sum  anything  around. ¥200, 000  is  to  be  consolidated,  while  for 
undertaking  the.  automobile  service  with  five  or  six  vehicles 
¥30,000  would  be  enough.  Even  if-  a  special  road  for  exclusive 
use  of  the  motor  -  traffic  is  to  be  constructed  the  cost  required 
would  be  a  third  of  what  is  for  the  regular  milway  service.  Till 
quite  recently  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  supervising  authorities 
to  refuse  charter  to  promoters  of  railway  traffic,  steam  or  electric, 
when  the  distance  to  be  operated  is  under  5  m..  but  the  per- 
mission limit  will  soon  be  raised,  it  is  understood,  to  ten  times 
as  long. 

Increase  of   Automobiles   in    Recent   Years 

The  growing  popularity  of  automobiles  recently  either  for 
private  use  or  for  commercial  purposes  is  really  striking,  as 
shown  in  the  following  tables:  — 

No.  of  cars  IncreMe  ^ 

1921  12,117  —  — 

1922  14,886  3,769  23.0 

1923  12.765  -  2.121  -  14.0 

1924  27,237  14,472  113.0 

1925  32,027  4.790  18.0 

1926  40,070  8,043  25.0 

For  the  decrea.«ie  in  1923  the  disastrou.s  earthquake -fire  in 
Tokyo-Yokohama  districts  in  Sept.  1923  is  responsible. 

The  number  in  1926  amounts  to  one  car  per  1,400  people. 

Classified  into  thft  two  main  divisions  of  riders  and  lorries 
the  figures  are  as  follows:  — 

RldeiM  Lorrlos 

1921  11,226  889 

1922  13,483  1.383 

1923  10,776  2,099 

1924 18,951  8,282 

1925  22,602  9,426 

1926  27,959  12,097 
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Tkkfr  rate  of  itix^ifoam^  dnrinr  tho  ^ix  jyMmr  MMlimr  ^^  makes. 

this   show: — 

.     Riders  increased  WZl  or  3,846  per  year,  i.e.  149j< 
iMrrieE  „  11,208     ,.    2.212    „      ,,  ,.  ia«lj( 

9.    JAPAN  TOURIST  BUREAU 

For  the  puriioeo  of  introdueing:  Japan  t&  foreign  coontrtes, 
the  Bureav  was  establMhed  In  1$12  as  a  Joint  enterprise^  of  the 
Japanese  Oovernment  Railways,  and  other  rcdOway  and  steamship- 
companies,  liotels,"  a^d  firms  dealing:  with  foreign  tourists.  The 
Bureau  affords  speciai  facilities  gratis  to  tonrlsts,  such  as  fur- 
nlshing*  an  necessary  Information  as  to  travelling,  issuing  letters 
of  Introdliction,  securing  adnvisalon  to  places  of  Interest,  arranging 
itineraries,  giving  estimates  of  expenses,  supplying  informatios, 
T>ooklets,  etc.  For  the  convenience  of  tourists  utilizing  the 
organization,'  the  Bureau  also  conducts  tourist  business  in  general, 
booking  for  railways  and  steamers  to  points  at'  home  and  abroad, 
selling  travellers'  checks,  etc.  The  head- office  is  situated  in  the 
Tokyo  StatioA  Building,  Tokyo,  and  Branches  or  Inqitlring  Ofllces- 
at  Dafreri,  KeUo,  Talhoku,  Tokyo,  Yokohama,  Kagoya,  Kyoto,. 
Osaka,  Kobe,  Bhimonosekl,  Nagasaki,  Mukden,  Changchtm,. 
Harbin,  Mafnchuli,  Peking,  Tientsin,  Shanghai,  New  Tork,  etc. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

SHIPPING  AND  SHIPBUILPIN6 

I.    SHIPPING 

INTRODUCTORY    REMARKS 

Genius  of  Japanese  as  Seafaring  Peofilsy — Am  majr  be  surr 
mlsed  from  the  inaular  position  of  the  country,  the  seofariair 
propensity  of  our  forefathers  was  fairly  well  developed  even  1b 
ancient  days.  It  had  become  especially  marked  from  about  the 
close  of  the  16th  century  to  the  begrlnninsr  of  the  17th  when 
Japanese  trading  vessels  visited  China  and  more  than  twenty 
other  countries  is  the  South  Seas  and  Bast  India  for  purpose  of 
commerce.  What  is  of  special  sigmiflcance,  Japan  even  sent 
diplomatic  envoys  to  Burope  and  Mexico  at  that  time. 

Had  our  people  been  left  free  to  follow  their  own  bent  a« 
regards  maritime  activity  who  knows  but  that  the  course  of  our 
history  might  have  taken  a  different  direction  from  that  pre- 
sented when  Perry's  squadron  reached  our  shores  about  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century?  But  this  w^as  not  to  be,  for  as  briefly 
referred  to  in  the  Chapter  on  Outline  of  History,  a  stern  decree 
was  enforced,  from  political  motives,  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century  by  the  de  facto  rulers  of  the  country  forbidding  our 
seamen  on  pain  of  death  to  make  distant  voyages.  The  fact 
that  this  ban  was  mercilessly  enforced  for  about  two  centuries 
must  have  warped  the  natural  growth  of  Japanese  shipping 
activity,  since  it  restricted  our  sailors  to  the  coasting  aervlcs 
which  by  the  way  had  already  so  tar  progressed  about  the  early 
part  of  the  17th  century  as  to  open  regular  liner  traffic  between 
Osaka  and  Tedo  (Tokyo).  This  was  maintained  with  creditable 
success  both  as  regards  frequency  and  speed  till  the  time  of  the 
Restoration  when  the  carrying  trade,  freed  from  its  chains, 
underwent  a  complete  transformation.  The  Japanese,  it  must  be 
admitted,  were  well  qualifled  from  olden  times  as  seafarers  in 
«dventttPOU0  spFlrit,  the  art  of  navigation  and  shipbuilding  and 
business  organtsatton,  and  it  Is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  with 
tbe  removal  in  1862  of  the  ban  on  ocean  voyages,  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  ootintry  should  have  made  a  marvellous  development, 
«s  today  bears  witness. 

Japan  to  Depend  on  Foreign  Supplies^ — ^Japan  Is  scantily 
gifted  by  nature,  and  limited  as  to  resources  and  territorial  area, 
is  obliged  to  depend  upon  foreign  countries  even  for  supply  of 
the  neoessartes  of  life.  First  as  regards  riee,  the  staple  food- 
stuff of  Japan,  *we  -have  to  make  good  the  shortage  with  what 
fssn  be  Imported  from  Bnrmab,  French -India,  China,  and  even 
CaUternia;  for  textile  mirterials,  raw  cotton  and  wool,  we  have 
'to  depend  almost  eaccluaiv«1y  upon  foreign  supplies,  while  more 
noently  bnilding  materials,  espedaHy  timber,  are  bought  from 
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America.  Needless  to  say  that  for  chemical  stuffs  wanted  in 
various  industrial  purposes  and  for  machines  and  machinery 
Japan  is  still  largely  depend^ijt,  HPqn  l^orei^ ,  countries.  All 
these  imports  tniin^  tor  'tis  fWn^ets  shijp^Aottoi^s,  which  is  of 
course  inseparably  associated'  also  with  what  we  ship  abroad  to 
balance  the  international  tradal  account. 

No  authentic  data,  exist  ast^  tjie  contrlbotlfB'  of  our  carry- 
ing trade  to  the  total  earnings  of  the  country,  the  only  reliable 
figures  available  on  this  subject  being  those  supplied  by  Mr.  J. 
Inouye.  Minister  of  Finanoa  in  ,the/  short-lived  "ESarthquake 
Cabinet,"  who  has  calculated  shipping's  share  at  roughly  ¥170 
millions  for  both  1922  and  1923.  The  figures  for  the  later  years, 
as  worked  out  on  his  formula,  must  be  less  considering  the 
general  depression  of  this  trade,  but.  its  important  position  in  the 
economy  of  the  country  remains  unaltered.  As  the  only  safe  and 
valuable  field  of  exploitation  outside  the  territorial  limits  for 
promoting  national  prosperity  the  trade  certainly  demand.s  the 
utmost  endeavors  of  our  people. 

Features  of  Japanese   Shipping 

Growth  of  Shipping^ — The  recent  growth  of  Japan's  merchant 
marine  was  chiefly  due  to  the  Import  of  second-hand  vessels 
from  Europe.  With  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war,  however, 
and  the  Impossibility  to  import  them  the  '  home  yards  were 
thrown  Into  a  feverish  state  of  activity  to  meet  the  rush  of  orders 
for  new  vet^sels  and  about  1,600,000  tons  (net)  were  added  to  the 
tonnage  during  the  period  between  1916  and  1921.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  in  normal  time  about  6-70,000  tons  were  the 
average  addition  yearly  built  at  home,  this  expansion,  was  really 
amazing.  After  the  termination  of  the  war  the  import  of  old 
vessels  from  abroad  revived  even  when  the  shipping  business 
was  experiencing  general  inactivity.  Due.  to  superabundant 
t)ottoms  no  small  number  of  vessels  were  tied  up  from  scarcity 
of  cargo.  The  earthquake  disaster  of  1923  encouraged  a  specula- 
tive purchase  of  second-hand  boats  in  anticipation  of  an  active 
shipping  business  to  be  occasioned  by  conveyance  of  reconstruc- 
tion materials.  Driven  by  cupidity  even  amateurs  hastened  to 
sign  contracts  for  purchasing  old  vessels,  with  the  result  that 
Japan's  shipping*  registers  were  additionally  encumbered  on  that 
occasion  by  over  400,000  tons,  dW  In  the  shape  of  worn  put  ves.s'els. 

One  thing  remarkable  about-  the  inoreaae  of  ^ippios  in  thia 
country  in  the  past  has  been  that  ita  ascending;  <iurve  marks 
a  close  parallel  to  that  indicating  the  increase  of  tonnage  milea^ff 
of  goods  carried  by.  rail.  Only  in  the  last  few  years,  the  incn»aae 
of  the  tonnage  figures  is  not  so  significant,  as  in  the  'pn^vlbiw 
years,  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  recenjt  ipactivlty  of 
shipping  business.  .  Viewed  as  a  whole,  however,  the  jncrease  of 
shipping  in  this  country  so  far  is  nothing  remarkable.r 

<  Sailing  Veisels. — A  noteworthy  feature  in  the  shipping 
statistics  of  Japan  In  marked  contrast  to  what  is  generUty 
■observed  In  other  countries  is  the  conBtant  Increase  ot  toimace 
of  iaiHng  vessfete  side  by  side  with  the  growth  of  steamfthips. 
This  increase  of  'sailing  tonnage^  however,  is  •  really  nominal,-  fsr 
«maller   sailers  t>f  the   type   of   lighters   not-  exceeding  100   tons 
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constitute 'Siboiit  ••  per  cent,  of  the  t^ai,'the  combined  tonnage  of. 
larcrer  .cr^Ti'ainounUsff  to  onln:.  frSoiir  SOb^OiDOvaons.  TDese  sailiner 
8hlp9  ar«  epgBged,i^  coastwise. tFade-arouiMl-  the  countrjr  and  colo- 
nies. Mention  should  be  made  here  that  iMnce  1921  the  number  of 
saflinsr  vessels  has  graduallsf  /declined  as  is. the  case  with  other 
countries. 

Shipping  Subsidies. — 'fhe  amo\uit  of  subsidy  granted  to  ship- 
piniT  by  the  Government  is  very  small,  really  insignificant  com- 
pared with  what  obtains  in  foreign  countries.  The  amount  has 
ocaulderably  decreased  in  recent  years,  while  the  grant  of  navi< 
sation.enoouraeremeAt  boimty  was  disoontlnued  longr  ago,  follow-' 
ed  by  the  discontinuation  of  shipbuilding  bounty  at  the  time  of 
the  war  boom.  A  few  steamship  companies  are  receiving  re- 
muneration from  the  Government,  as  .is  done  in  Great  Britain, 
for  the  conveyance  of  mall  matter  to  and  from  foreign  countries. 

Characteristics  of  Japanese  Seamen.-^Though  not  absolutely 
hnmune  from  labor  troubles,  Japftnees  seamen,  compared  witlj 
their  foreign  comrades,  are  mildf  In  temperament  and  diligent 
and  faithful  to  their  duties.  When  confronted  by  a  strike  of  dock 
hands  in  a  foreign  port,  for  instance^  the  Japanese  seamen 
usually  m^age  to  attend  to  the  discharging  or  loading  of  cargo 
and  enable  the  ship  to  leave  port  with  no  great  inconvenience. 
Then  when  repairing  hands  are  lacking  they  Will  improvise 
necessary  work  so  that  their  ship  can  go  on  its  Voyage  as 
scheduled.  The  strong  sen^e  of  dutjr  and  excellent  discipline  of 
Japanese  seamen  are,  indeed,  hardly  paralleled  in  other  coun- 
triea«  It  has  been  said  that  though  Japanese  seamen  are  willing 
to  work  at  cheap  wages  their  working  efficiency  Is.  rather  poor. 
This  is  an  undeniable  truth,  and  along  with  the  growing  use  of 
internal  combustion  engines  in  the  recent  years  the  cheap  labor 
of  Japanese  seamen  may  lose  significance  and  cease  to  be  one 
of  their  assets. 

Import  Dues  oh  Vessels  in  Kwantung. — ^Hitherto  the  import 
of  saooBd^hand  foreign  vessels  to  Kwantung  leaaod  territory 
was  efxempt  from  any  levy.  To  check  such  wanton  import  an 
Imperial  Ordinance  waer  promulgated  in  April  '25  prohibiting  the 
free  imi)'o*t  of  foreign  vessels  to  the  territory  in  the  future,  the 
Ordfnanoe  providing  that  all  foreign  vessels  to  be  Imported  to 
Kwantung  hereafter  should  first  be  brought  to  Japan  proiier  and 
subjected  to  the  import  tax  before  they  can  be  Imported  to- 
Kwantung.  The  rule  does  not,  however,  apply  to  those  vessels 
imported  by  persons  engaged  in  marine  transportation  of  travel- 
lers and- goods  entering  or  leaving  the  Kwantung  leased  territory 
and  possessing  their  principal  business  headquarters  there.  The 
measure  Is  believed  to  serve  the  purpose  of  cheeking  the  abuse 
as  reerards  fen  port  of  second-hand  foreign  vessels  to  the  territory. 

Wireless  Telegraphy  on  Vessels. — A  Bill  providing  for  com- 
pulsory instalment  of  wireless  tMeprraphy  on  all  vossels  of  over 
2,000  gross  tons,  also  those  carrying  over  50  passoncrers,  was 
passed  by  the  Diet  in  1928,  and  was  enacted  on  Nov*.  1,  1926. 

GROWTH  OF  VESSELS 

Number  and  Tonnage,  of  Registered  Vessels 

'  ^n  the  following  table  vessels  registered  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  Kwantung,  Korea  and  Formosa  are  Included. 
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1W8  . . .        iMf  3,8«,7«4  tbiis  I«',«42f  $*4,2lJ  tons 

1924  3,145  8,620.74«     ..  13,891  '  ^  891,135     „ 

IMS  8.18T  3,496,2^2    „  14,084  8S3,358     „ 

1926  3,547  3,995,195     „  14,855     ,  899,342     „ 

1927  8,5M  4,<n0,381     „  14,902  «99,233     ,. 

nn  <end  of  Mar.)  9,«1T  4,096,567     „  15,582  910.352     ., 

Those  reeistered  im  Japan  proper*  only  at  entf  of  Way  192^ 
were  ^,318  Bteamera  <3»7O0,175  tons)  and.  14,802  sailing  vflflMte 
(834.646  tow). 


Shfps  CtatsTfied 

Those  steamers  of  over  1,000  gross  tons  were  returned  as 
follows  at  the  end  of  1927.  (The  fi«^ures  exclusive  of  ressels 
registered  in  Korea,  Formosa  and  Kwantung  District)  :** 

By  Age,  at  end  of  1927 

Japan  proper:                                              Vo.  &S.  CFmoi  tem 

Under  10  years 484  1,832.000 

25       267  1,008,000 

Over     26       261  834,000 

Total    1.012  3,674.000 

No.  I^imfl* 

By  Speed  (200  tons  &  over,  at  end  of  1927) 

14-15   knot    128  667.230 

•17-18     „         5  26,659 

20-21     5  40,572 

Total  including  all  others 3,287  8,670,097 

Niunlivr  (VMilaar) 

By  kinds  (1,000  tons  &  over,  at  end  of  1927) 

PaAsenger  &  Cargo  carrtens 213  ftTStMO 

Cargo  boats 688  2,876.987 

Oil  tankers  7  40,097 

Rly  ferry  boaU 15  42,025 

Cable  layers    3  7,188 

Storage  ships   8  18.516 

Patrol  ship 1  2.848 

Dredgers     2  2,458 

Floating  crab  cannery  ships 16  38,176 

Total    903  8,294.814 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  newly  registered  in 
Japan  proper  during  1927  are  as  follows:  — 

Stouners  Mtngvmli 

No.            Toiiiiag«  Na            Ibnraige 

Newly  built  at  home 93            59.952  430          19.996 

Newly  built  abroad 2                 403  —                 — 

Imported    26            68,108  1               451 

Others   28             11.846  14a            (.685 

Total    149           139,809  574           86<0I1 
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Xntring  th»  year  108  steamers  affgr^saflniff'YS.OBO  tons,  and 

r^Ol  saillns  vessels  agfff^tS^Mng  33,00^  tons  were  struck  out  ttom 

leister,  tkese  %mvfng  beei^  >wret!]ca4,  tobt,  sold  to  foreUm  «tmu* 

tries  or  disposed  of  otherwise^     The  a«t  result  was  an  Inereuw 

•idC  Cl,720  tens  la  steamers  and  a  decrease  of  .6.975  tons  in  sailers. 


Leading.  Shipowiwrs 

.    The    latest    available    registered    racord   of  Jaiiansse    ship- 
•owners  owninjgr  more  than  30,000  tons  irross  was  as  follows:  — 

Leading  shipowners  (end  of  June,  1928) 

Owmn                                                                No.  ftS.  Oixmb  Trms 

N.Y.K.   (Japan  Mall  S.S.  Co.) 97  622,633 

OJ9.K.  (Osaka  Mercantile  S.S.  Co.) ...  104  443,173 

K.KJK.   (International  8.8.  Co.) 59  319,240 

Kinkal  Yusen  Kalsha 44  126,517 

(Near  Sea  Mail  S.6.  Co.) 

MftUui  BuBsan  Kalsha 24  82,166 

Dep't  <^  Finance,  Railway,  etc 23  74,113 

Kawasaki  S.S.  Co 16  94,761 

Y.KJC  (TamashiU  8.S..  Co.) 10  41,644 

Tatsuma  S.S.  Co.    15  63,562 

Nisshin  S.8.  Co.  (Japan-China  8.8.  C^o.)       19  44,086 

Hiromi  Shoji  Kalsha 9  35.846 

Dalren  S.a  Go 22  61,461 

Katouda  S.S.  Co 8  81,496 

Kibon  Kyodo 6  34.549 

Toy©   S.S.   Co» 10  58,367 

Shipping  Sales  during  19S7 

44  Vessels  d.w.  364,519  tons 


Price 


Medinm  oiaed 
8  eftmern 


Hoderste- 
N«w       ly  old 


Mlliinnnn  per  ton  d.w ¥160- 

Maximum  „    ^      , 180 


Old 

40 


Lutie  RtMMiiero 


¥130 
170 


Ifodemte- 

if  old  Old 

¥40  — 

60  — 


ALLOCATION   OF  JAPANB61S   SHIPPINa 


According  to  the  investigation  made  by  the  Dept.  of  Com- 
munications, at  the  end  of  Jan.  1928,  vessels  over  1,000  tons 
•ngaiped  in  the  near  sea  and  ocean  voyage  numbered  1.029  with 
4,fl4,917   tons,   classified   as   follows   according   to   the   service:  — 


lines                     No.  8.S.  GmM  torn 

Coastwise    347  555.403 

Vladivostok    ....     33  98,552 

Korea     65  130.583 

North  China    ...     89  270.806 

'Central  China  . .     71  266.652 


Utm  No.  a  & 

Formosa    54 

South   China    ...     21 

Oceania    5 

Java    15 

Straits    S*t'ments      5 


172,638 
72.359 
55,506 
98,511 
21.214 
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.     Un»      ,.          wMo. 

S.K. 

Groai  tow 

India  ..,,. .'.. 

4^ 

495.800 

Australia    ..*... 

2# 

235»ta8 

Europe '  ; 

51 

SK114 

Baat  Africa   

4 

2S,213 

N.  America 

(Eastern  Coaat) 

5t; 

.     3«6,2ql 

N.  America 

CWestem  Coast) 

91* 

616,601 

Central    America 

2 

155,224 

Line* 

S..AiQer&ca 

(Saatern  Coa^t)     7 
3^  Amerioa 

(Wttsteirn  Coast)    4- 
In  Foreign 

Charter    3 

^  Ih  dock    27 

Tied  up    4 

Gov.  transports . .       3 
Total    1,02$ 


«w  0.  «.        Gfqv  toiH 


.-    573W 

3&.892 

7.03S 

177,173 

18.256 

18.255 

4,214.917 


R«0Ular  Service  and  Subsidy 

In  1909  the  Oversea  Navigation  Subsidy  Law  *wa8  promul- 
gated to  replace  the  Navigation  Bounty  Law  in  operation  bince 
1896.  According  to  this  Law.  which,  was  radioally  revised  in 
1917,  Japanese  navigation  companies  are  given  'mail  subsidy  for 
maintaining  regular  service  to  Europe.  North  and  South  America, 
and  Australia,  under  contract  with  the  Government  for  not  more 
than  5  years.  The  vessels  qualified  for  the  service  arer  steam- 
ships of  over  3,000  tons  with  a  speed  of  12  knots  or  over,  built 
and  registered  in  Japan,  and  not  more  than  16  years  old.  The 
subsidy  Is  granted  at  the  rate  of  not  more  than  50  sen  per 
1,000  miles  run  for  a  vessel  having  a  speed  of  12  knots  per  hour, 
and  for  every  additional  mile  of  speed  over  12  knots  the  limit 
of  50  sen  is  increased  by  10%.  The  CQmpanieS  receiving  the 
subsidy  are  under  obligation  to  get  the  approval  of  the  Minister 
for  their  passenger  and  freight  tariff,  to  carry  mall  matters  or 
materials  without  charge,  to  equip  the  vessels  on  service  with 
wireless  apparatus,  etc..   . 

The  oversea  services  run  and  class  of  steamers  used  under 
the  Law  are  as  follows:  — 

Ltnra 

North  America  (N.Y.K.) 

South        „  East  coast   (O.S.K.) 

West  „-  -  (K 
Africa,  East  eoast  (O.S.K.),. 
South  Seas,  Java  (N.Y.K.).. 

Commencing  January  1,  1929,  a  new  service  to  Seattle  Tinder 
Gov(»rnment  subsidy  Is  to  be  opened  by  the  N.Y.K.  with  3 
11, (»00-i  2,000  liners,  the  service  to  be  run  15  timea  a  year. 


Tonnaf^ 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Ilm  t  of 

Benrlc* 

Dtoamera 

htiiiDnttrs 

Krotn    perye» 

..    3 

12,500-13,500 

18-20     14 

C.)    5 

5.000-  7,500 

14-16     10 

C.)   4 

6,000-  9,700 

13-15       8 

..    4 

over  5.500 

14     12 

.»  4 

.,       3,600 

13     13 

Regular  Oversea   Mail  Service 

Under  special  contract  with '  the  Government,  the,  Nlpp<vi 
Yus^on  Kalsha  runs  regular  mall  services  to  or  from  foreign 
countries.     They  are   at  present  as  follows: — 

Xlncs  Jportfl  of  call  No.  of  jwrvlce 

fKobe,      Shanghai,      Hongkong,  ^  Fortnightly 
Yokohama-London  •!  Rinpapore,  Colombo,  Suez,  Port  V 

Isaid,    Marseilles    : ; : .  J  ««•  ™=>**« 
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Kabe-Seattle. 


Yokohama- 
Melbourne  . 


(  T6kohariiia,  i^lctorla  or  Vancou- ")  £*ortni«rhtl^ 
|ver 4»....*.*»  J  #r  tnore 

(Kobe,      N&^as&ki.      Hongkong,  ^ 
Manila,       Durban,       Thursday  I  once  every 
Islands,     TownsvUle,    Brisbane,  /  month 
Sidney    j 


Nmr*  Sea  and  Caaatwise  Servteea 

**Near  Sea." — ^The  Near-sea  service  zonte  previously  covered 
H  space  between  longitude  laC-lTO*  E.  and  latitude  21'*-63'*  N. 
Including  Kamchatka,  the  Kuriles,  Formosa  and  Hongkong,  but 
in  view  of  the  enormoual  expansion  of  the  South -Sea  trade  re- 
cently it  was  extended  in  July  1919  to  95*-130**  E.  and  ll°-27*  S., 
comprising  the  Philippines.  Straits  Settlements,  Java,  Borneo, 
Celebes,  etc.  This  latter  forms  the  2nd  section  of  the  Near-sea 
service  as  distinguished  from  the  1st  section  represented  by  the 
former.  Steamers  of  over  1,000  tons  gross  or  sailers  over  600 
tons  are  now  allowed  to  run  In  the  new  and  2nd  Section  or  In 
both  iBt  and  2nd  combined,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  com- 
petent authorities.  The  scope  of  coastwise  and  calm-water  ser- 
vices has  also  been  much  extended.  Equally  noteworthy  in  thlfe 
tionnection  is  that  the  regulations  controlling  near-sea,  coastwise 
and  calm -water  services  in  Japan  proper  have  been  extended 
and  made  applicable  to  those  Japanese  vessels  engaged  in  the 
Carrying  ^ade  between  foreign  ports  or  in  the  rivers  and  lakes 
of  Korea,  Formosa,  Saghallen  and  foreign  countries. 

Subsidy  to  Near  Sea  and  South  Sea  Services. — ^The  Govern- 
tttetit  grants  a  subsidy  to  navigation  companies  to  maintain  re- 
jgular  services  to  the  South  Sea,  China  and  near  sea  ports.  The 
contract  for  the  subsidy  is  renewed  every  year  and  covers  the 
terrying  of  mall  matters  and  other  obligations. 

The  principal  subsidized  lines  and  maximum  of  tjhelr  sub- 
sidy for  1927  as  approved  by  the  Diet  are  as  follows: — 


lillM 

South  Seas   

South  China  Coast.... 
Korea,  West  Coast. . . . 

Dairen    

.Shanghai *. 

North   China    

Main  Island -Hokkaido 
Ogasawara- Tokyo  .... 
Kyushu-Iki-Tsuohlma. . 


Sabaldy  r>r 
1M7 
Yen 

.     480,000 

.     200,000 

90,000 
.  140.000 
.  450.000 
.     117,000 

50,000 
100,000 

50,000 


Llnrs 

Japan   Bea    

Kagoshima-Nawa    «... 
China  (Yangtze-klang) 

Hokkaido    

Vladivostok  and  Korea* 

East  Coast   

Bonin  Islands    

Kagoshima    

Okinawa- Sakijima    .... 


Subsidy  for 
1V27 
Yen 

810,000 

60,000 

584.000 

235,000 


1.596 
44,200 
27,000 

Coastwiae.'-Before  the  conclusion  of  Treaty  retvlaloii  of  1894 
•the  ooastinff  trade  was  open  to  vessels  flying  foreign  flags,  but 
br ,  the  revision  this  privilege  was  restricted  to  the  eenveyansoe 
•ef  passengera  and  cargo  between  Nagasaki.  Kobe,  Yokohama* 
and  Hakodate^  In^  1911  the  restriction  was  extended  and  foreign 
4^es8els  were  ferbiddem  to  carry  passengers  and  cargoes  between 
those  sports  except  on.  a.  continuous  voyage.    It  should  be  rementf- 
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bered  that  the  coasting  trade  of  Japan  and  Great  Britain  waa 
dealt  with  In  the  revised  Anglo -Japanese  treaty  dated  April  $, 
1911,  whtoh  provides  that  the  trade  should  be  regulated  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Japan  respectively. 


Leading  Steamship  Companies 

Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  (Japan  Mail  S.  S.  Co.). — ^Formed  in 
1885  by  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  rival  companies,  the  Mitsu- 
bishi and  the  Kyodo  Un-yu,  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  was  in  a 
position  to  furnish  to  the  Government  57  steamers  with  180,000 
tons  gross  when  war  broke  out  between  Japan  and  China  in 
1894.  The  company's  service  during  the  Russo-Japanese  War 
reached  the  maximum  of  74  ships  with  252,000  tons  in  May  '04. 
In  1896  the  company  put  into  execution  the  scheme  of  opening 
a  regular  service  to  Europe,  and  in  the  following  year  that  to 
America  and  Australia.  The  company  is  also  carrying  on  ser- 
vices to  the  neighboring  Asiatic  ports.  It  has  since  opened  the 
New  York-via-Panama  line  and  the  South  American  line  as  its 
latest  expansion.  In  Sept.  1915  the  Yusen  Kaisha  doubled  its 
capital,  i.e.  to  ¥44.000,000  and  in  1918  further  increased  it  to 
¥100,000,000.  In  May  1926  the  Co.  took  over  the  business  of  the 
San  Francisco  and  South  American  services  of  the  T.K.K.  to- 
gether with  8  steamers  totalling  85,916  gross  tons,  and  at  the 
same  time  increased  its  paid-up  capital  by  ¥6,250,000.  The  Co. 
opened  a  few  years  ago  a  high-speed  service  between  Nagasaki 
and  Shanghai  by  placing  on  the  line  steamers  specially  built  for 
the  purpose. 

Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  (Osaka  Mercantile  S.  S.  Co.) — ^The 
company  was  created  in  1884  as  the  result  of  amalgamation  of 
small  shipowners  who  had  steamers  plying  between  ports  in  the 
inland  sea.  The  field  of  operation  has  subsequently  been  enlarged 
and  at  present  the  company's  steamers  regularly  visit  Formosan, 
Korean,  Chinese,  other  Asiatic  and  South  Sea  ports,  also  Tacoma, 
Vladivostok,  African,   S.  American  and  European  ports. 

Unlike  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  and  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha, 
this  company  was  created  by  the  merger  of  several  small  S.  S. 
Cos.,  operating  in  home  waters,  and  this  origin  accounts  for  the 
active  pari  the  Co's.  fleet  plays  in  the  coast  trade. 

Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  (Oriental  S.  S.  Co.). — The  Toyo  Kisen 
Kaisha  Is  the  youngest  sister  of  the  three,  having  been  estab- 
lished in  1896,  and  a  regular  monthly  service  was  opened  at  the 
end  of  1898  between  San  Francisco  and  Shanghai -Hongkong  In 
Dec.  '95  a  two-monthly  service  to  South  America:  In  May  1926, 
the  Anrerlcan  lines  were  transferred  to  the  N.Y.K.  and  the 
company  has  since  been  carrying  on  freight  business  with  6 
cargo  boats,  at  the  same  time  reducing  its  capital  to  ¥8.125,000. 

Nisshin  Kisen  Kaisha  (Japan-China  S.  S.  Co.)— The  com- 
pany was  formed  by  the  amalgamation  of  the  Hunan  S.  S.  Co. 
and  the  Daito  S.  S.  (both  exclusively  carrying  on  inland  servtee 
on  the  Yangtze),  and  the  same  service  of  the  Nippon  Yusen 
Kaisha  and  the  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha.  The  company  opened  in 
1920  South  China  coast  service  and  has  lately  extended  the  coast- 
ing line  as  far  as  Tientsin  and  Dairen  and  also  to  Osaka. 
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Nan-yo  Yusen  Kaisha  (South  Seas  Mall  S.  S.  Co.)— To  en- 
<Hrurag:e  the  South  Sea  exploitation  the  company  (formerly  "Naa-* 
^6  Yusen  Guml")  was  organized  in  October,  1912  and  opened 
service  with  4  steamers  between  Kobe,  Sourab€iya  and  Java, 
ealling  at  Hongkong,  Batavla  and  Samarang.  The  servitoe  ia 
once  every  three  weelcs. 

The  Kinkai  Yusen  Kaisha  (Near  Sea  Mall  S.  S.  Co.).->Wa8 
formed  In  192«  with  the  capital  of  ¥10,000,000  by  detaching  from 
the  Yusen's  fleet  smaller  boats  run  along  the  coast  and  between 
Japan  and  North  China,  and  the  neighboring  seas. 

Business  Returns  of  the  Three  Leading  Companies 

H.Y.IC  O.aK.  N.K.K. 

HiOfy.ar       H.Y.  H.  Y.          H,  Y.  H.  V.  hTy. 

eiidpd          ended  ended        e.)ded  eiidud  ended 

Sepr.  30  liar.  31  Dec.  31  June  30  iie.  t.  80  Uar.  81 

1927              1928            1997             I9»           19S7  1SS8 

Paid  up  capital  (¥1,000)   64,250  64,250  62,500  62.500  —  10,125 

Debentures  (¥1,000)    ...   15,000  15,000  19.750  29,500  —  '  — 

Reserve   funds    (*l,000)   42,422  42,969  34,500  35,100  —  1,161 

Ibook  value 56,284  53,992  84,752  82,888  —  425 

gross   tonnage. .  600,893  600,893  472,500  470,000  —  48,517 

number    92  92  138  137  —  5,203 
(¥1,000) 

/cargo     (¥1,000).   27,939  29,812  25,329  26,636          —  5,304 

„^_  Ipafisenger   (  „  )     7,898*      7,057  6,166  6,284          —  529i 

,«tB<  subsidy       (  „  )     1,667  1,611  1,754  1.691          —  308 

*^      J  others         '(„)     2,023  2,228  1,562  1.909          —  18a 

(  total            •  (  „  )   39.527  40,208  34.811  36.520          —  6.412 

Expenditure   (¥t,000)    . .   36,479  37,118  32,747  84,473          —  •6.412 

Net  prom   (¥1,000) .3,048  3,090  2,064  2,646          —  1,162 

Div.    per   aiiniiia. ......         8^.  8)(  $%  e%         —  10;iJ 

Tramp  Steamers 

The  close  of  the  world  war  found  Japanese  ship-owners  en- 
cumbered with  superfluous  bottoms  which  they  were  at  a  loss 
how  to  turn  to  best  account.  These  circumstances  account  for 
the  unusual  activity  shown  by  Japanese  trampers  both  at  home 
and  abroad  as  shown  below: — 

AUocatitm  of  Tramp  Steamers  (Tonnage  in  1,000) 

198B                         ir»7  l«g 

No.  Toil.  No.  Toiu  No.  Ton. 

Europe   21  194  27  251  43  392 

43.  America, .  Atlantic —  —  —  . —  5  38 

Pacific     —  —  ^--        —  5  40 

N.  America,  AUantlc 16  150  21  204'    .55  810 

Pacific    61.  568  57  516  32  197 

Australia    10  62  10  85  10  99 

India    &    S.    Seas     (two 

coastwise) 41  437  48  339  64  469 

Coastwise    . . ; : .     401  1,767  376  1,580  847  645 

In  docks,  stranded,  etc.*      57  334  57  389  403  1.839 

Total     .................     607  3,415  596  3,683  963  3,527 

Note. — Ships  under  1,000  tons  are  excluded.  Fif^ures  for  1928 
and  for  end  .of  June.  , 
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Of  the  pfindipal  tramp-owners,  elsewhere  giren  in  the  list  of 
l^itAins  ithip-ol^hers,  the  two  that  stand  out  urominent  are  the 
fcoktisai  Kisen  and  the  Yarfiashlta  Klsen. 

Kokusai  Kfden  Kaiiha  (International  S.  S.  Co.). — Organiaed 
fn  1919  by  shipowners  to  save  individual  owners  and  new  cos. 
from  the  post-war  slump  in  mercantile  marine  and  shipbuilding 
fttdustry.  Capital  ¥100,000,000.  The  Company  is  e^saged  (1)  fn 
Chartering  to  foreig^i  shippers,  (2)  undertaking  tramp  business 
in  the  Atlantic  and  elsewhere. 

Yamashita  Kisen  Kais^a  O^amashita  S.  S.  Co.). — Founded 
1902  by  Mr.  K.  Yamashita  who  as  a  coal-merchant  purchased  that 
year  a  steamer  for  carrying  his  goods,  and  around  it  ultimately 
grew  up  the  present  company,  capital  now  ¥20,000,000  fully  paid 
up:  The  Company's  "activity  was  world-wide  at  the  time  of  the 
European  War,  and  even  today  is  known  as  the  largest  charterer 
and  as  operating  oh  a  very  extensive  scale  and  running  150  ships 
of  over  700,000  d.w. 


FREIGHT  AND  CHARTER  MARKET 

The  coal  freight  between  Wakamatsu  and  Yokohama  is  re- 
garded as  the  standard  rate  in  Japan's  near-sea  service.  Its 
movemortt  In  recent  'year.s  is  shown  below i  — 


""^i^r 


Jan.  MRr.  May  Joly 

1.55  1.40  1.70  1.66 

1.45  1.30  1.30  1.30 

1»27  f  "^*?^    •  •  •  •    1-®^  ^-^^  2-^^  2-^^ 

I  Low 0.90  1.55  1.40  1.66 

High    1.10  1.25  2,30  — 

Low     ....  0.65  1.05  1.70  — 


1.60 
1.40 
1.80 
1.40 


Kov. 
1.36 
1.16 
1.00 
0.80 


Aver 
1.50 
1.Z0 
1.61 
1.31 


1938 


Freight  Rate  en  General  Goods  of  Open  Sea  Lines 


Free 
1918  (Max.) 
1924  (Dec.) 
1927  (    „    ) 


1918  (Max.) 
1924  (Dec.) 
1927   (    ,.    ) 


1918  CMax.) 
1924  (Dec.) 
1927   (    „    ) 


1918  (Max.) 
1924  (Dec.) 
i927  (    «    ) 

1918  (Max.) 
1924  (Dec.) 
1927   (    „    ) 


I  « 

10 
10 


European  Line 
Vessels  Subsidized  vessels 

800  s.  1918  (Max.)  90.09 « 

75  1924  (Dec.)  75.00 

75  1927  (    „    )  t5.00 

American  Line 

$43  1918  (Max.)  

—  1924  (Dec.)  

—  1927   (    „    )  

Australian  Line 

280s.  1918  (Max.)  608. 

60  1924  (Dec.)  60 

60  1927  (    „    ) 60 

Bombay  Line" 

¥80  1918'  (Max.)  ....  * . . .        ¥66 

18  1924   (Dec.)  18 

'.,.....  21  1027  (    „    )  21 

Calcutta  Line 

.(Kobe)       ¥60  1918  (Max.)  ..tKobe)       ¥60 

J.  18  1924  (Deo.) 18 

20  1927   (    „    )  .-...*..  20 
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Charter  Market 

Recent  movemeht  of  charterage    (per  ton)   is  ffiven   In  the 
folkiwlnflr  table:—  ^ 

_  ^ata«   .  Dec 


lATRcr  Mc^Jum-fllnd   ao^w  larger  llediumiiaMl  amaltar 

y«u           Yen             Van  Ymm,           Yi«             Yea 

102«fMln-    1.65          2.10          «,IQ  1,5Q          1,W          LBO 

I  Max. 2.10           2.70           8.40  1.9P          X70          8.70 

1S27I^''^ ^'75           2.36           2.80  1.2Q          X.50          1.20 

I  Max. 2.20           8.80           4.30  1.20           2.00           3.50 

II.     NAVIGATION 
Lleenaes  Issued 

Japuiwe  laorelffmoi  Total 

1B24    58.887  182  58,969 

lft25    66.818  182  56,845 

1926    60^54  182  60,286 

1827   (end  ot  Sept.)..     62^74  132  68.106 

The  Pilotage  Law  promulgated  in  1890  restricts  pilotage  only 
to  Japanese  subjects  except  foreign  pilots  licensed  under  Japan* 
^ese  law  and  also  those  foreigners  sanctioned  within  Ave  years 
firom  1898.     The  figures  are  as  follows: — 

Mt7 

Vm  192S  1924  I9SS  19M        Quid  Oot.) 

Japane.se     33  36  35  35  43  43 

Foreigners    ,         2  2  1  0  0  0 

Lighthouses,   Marks,  and  Signals  ' 

The  jQrst  regulsur  lighthouse  was  erected  In  Japai^  at  Kan- 

fkoonxaki.  in  the  Bay  pi  Tokyo,  on  Kew  Year's  Da^   18^9.     T^ 

lighthouses  at  Kannonzaki  and  other  places  were  built  under  the 

supervision  of  foreign  experts.    In  1881  Japan  could  dUpense  with 

service    of   the   foreign    experts,    all   the    lighthouses    and    other 

signals  l)uiU  since  then  being. the  work  of  native  experts.    The 

figures  at  the  end  of  Mar.  1928  are  shamefully  low  to  those  of 

other   countries^,   for  whom    the   available   data   are   for   1926. 

I.lpht-  *>wwt  mllpRire 

<'<nfMt  Ili)«  Kpu^ttw  rlc.  pi*r  L  mark 

Japan     .- 18.188.  543  33.50 

China 8,64«  318  27.17 

Netherlands     920  500  1.84 

France     2,360  763  3.09 

Only    the    extremes    are    quoted    from  thf»   list  reporting    13 

jiiarine  countries. 

>   Shipwrdcks 

BUftUera  ijalling  ■hlpsand  Junku     *    JA^es  l*>«t^or  injured 

Dettraiyod  3Diim»a<y1  Swt  Dun.  IMa^'h  Iivforcd  Mining 

X^Zl     89  1,307  314  477  .  123         50  148    [ 

1922     ,. ..    64  1,247  103  548.  .       65         34  216 

1924 33  1.65?  80  4L6  .   .  ^151.        16  494 

1^25 31  1,610  68  381  $5         59  313    ,    . 

1926 42  1,674  .85,  -21^5  .'    1,89         38  524    . 
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Safety  *  Provisions 

Netherbuuto  France.      SnglMid  JipBi 

Coast-line   (mileH)    1,018  2,848         9,953  18,18» 

No.    of   lifeboats "  7  27             63  IT 

.Coast-line  per.  1  lli^boat  (mO..  146  105           158  1.070 

Coast-line  per  1  nfigiit-mark  <m.)  2  '    ~      4               6     .  87 

Lost  toiinagre  pei*  10,000  tons  of  

vessels  of  500  tons  or  -over. . .  79             94 48  154 

N.B.— The  st:atistics  are  for  1927,  thoujgh  19^0  for  I^etherland. 

Japan  has  only  one  Diesel  lifeboat  of  30  h.p.,  which  is  even 
inferior  to  Watson. 

Salvage  Work 

Prior  to  the  remarkable  salvage  achievement  of  reclamation, 
after  the  lapse  of  nine  years,  of  £100,000  sterlinsr  from  the  bottom 
about  40  fathoms  deep  in  the  Mediterranean,,  as  described  below, 
the  salvage  work  of  Japan  had  nothing  particular  to  commend  it 
to  public  attention.  In  point  of  fact,  it  was  as  late  as  1917  that 
the  first  company  in  this  particular  line  was  established  in  Osaka. 
At  present  there  are  two  companies,  the  Teikoku  Salvage  Kaisha» 
capital  ¥1,000,000  fully  paid  up,  and  the  Tokyo  Salvage  Kaisha, 
capital  ¥1,000,000,  fully  paid  up.  The  two  companies  own  several 
ships. 

The  successful  salving  of  £100,000  specie  early  In  August 
1925  was  achieved  by  Captain  Yumihachi  Kataoka  from  the 
N.Y.K.  S.S.  Tasaka  Maru  sunk  by  a  GerpEiaa  submarine  on  21 
December  1915  at  a  spot  about  70  miles  off  Port  Said,  and  at  31* 
53'  N.L.  and  31  "^  20'  E.L..,  according  to  the  log-book  of  Captain 
Yamawaki  of  the  ill-fated  steamer.  The  work  occupied  the  smaB 
party  of  six  Japanese  divers  for  71  days  and  they  had  to  suspend 
work  for  30  days  owing  to  rough  waves.  Until  the  last  of  the  20 
cases  was  refloated  four  divers  had  been  incapacitated  by  diverfl* 
disease  and  other  ailments.  The  sea  where  thQ  adventurous  ope- 
ration was  made  sounded  40  fathoms. 

The  Captain's  success  was  entirely  due  to  the  special  Ogushi 
patented  apparatus  which  was  patented  in  Japan  and  12  other 
countries  and  improved  to  the  present  state  of  efficiency  by  the 
Captain  after  nine  years'  investigations. 

Imperial   Marine  Observatory,   Kobe 

The  institute  was  established  in  April  1919,  at  the  cost  of 
¥230,000  subscribed  by  the  leading  shipping  men.  Its  principal 
aims  are  to  make  scientific  investigations  in  meteorologry,  ocean- 
orgrraphy,  terrestrial  magnetism  and  nautical  astronomy,  in  the 
interests  of  the  seamen  of  all  nationalities,  and  also  to  repair  and 
certify  marine  chronometers,  mariner's  compasses,  sextants  and 
other  measuring  Instruments  of  navigation.  Daily  weather 
charts,  Weekly  weather  reports,  bulletins  and  other  scientifle 
•  memoirs  are  being  published.  This  is  the  5th  of  the  kind  in  the 
world  and  iff  provided  with  a  wireless  station. 
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III.    8HIPBUIL0IN0  INDUSTRY 
BECBNT  DEy£LOPM£NT 

The  puttincT  In  force  in  1896  of  the  Law  for  Biocouniffing' 
Shipbuilding  has  given  an  impetus  to  the  development  of  this 
industry.  It  was  amended  in  1900  and  the  new  law  came  into 
force  in  January  1910,  to  be  effective  for  ten  years.  In  July  1917 
it  was  suspended  and  finally  lapsed  in  1920,  and  since  then  no 
such  measure  has  been  adopted.  The  Hitachi  Maru,  6,000  tons, 
built  in  1898  by  the  Mitsubishi  Shipbuildine:  Yards  at  Nagasaki 
for  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  was  the  iU^st  large  steamer  built 
in  Japan.  Since  then  the  Mitsubishi  and  Kawasaki  Shipbuilding 
Yards  have  undertaken  the  construction  of  a  number  of  larger 
steamers  of  over  10,000  displacement  for  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kai- 
sha, Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  and  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha.  Battle- 
ships, cruisers  and  other  small  size  vessels  built  for  the  Imperial 
Navy  and  for  China  should  also  be  recorded  to  their  credit.  This 
shipbuilding  record  was  broken  when  the  two  dockyards  were 
each  ordered  in  1912  to  build  a  dreadnaught  of  27,600  tons.  Soon 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  War  the  private  shipyards  enlarged 
their  capacity  for  shipbuilding  and  though  seriously  handicapped 
by  inadequate  supply  of  materials  and  skilled  labor  they  attained 
a  marked  progress.  All  those  yards  are  suffering  from  the  after- 
war  reaction  and  have  been  obliged  either  severely  to  curtail  the 
scope  of  their  work  or  temporarily  or  even  permanently  to  shift 
their  activity  to  other  lines  of  engineering  work. 

Number  of  Ships  Launched 

19C8    Jiino^  1027  10»  1M8  IflM 

Sle«mdilpB  IVo.  Tonoag*  No.  Tonnage  K(k  IVktmftse  No.  ToniMfe  No.  TV>iirM«» 

1.000  tons  &  over  —  —  13  45,196  15  47,539  14  49,360  21  66,200 

Under  1,000  tons.  —  —  18     6,462  12     3,764  19     5,726  18     5,240 

Total     —         —  31  61,658  26  52,408  33  55,086  39  71,400 

SBtllng  vMBelfl 

1,000  tons  and  over  — — 

Under    1,000    tons  —         —     4        815     6        560     6        923     8     1,006 

Total     —         —     4        815     5        560     6        923     6     1.006 

Grand    Total 25  44,757  86  52,473  32  51,863  89  56,009  41  72,446 

Price  of  Newly  Built  Ships 
(per  ton) 

IMS  1»M  1W8 

Bfigh         Low  High       Low  High         Low 

Over  6,000  tons ¥140        90       130         90  120       70  130         80 

Over  3,000  tons 160      120      160       100  130       70  130         80 

Under  3,000  tons...     160       120      180       110  140       90  150       100 

SHIPYABD8  AND  DOCKS 

The  number  of  shipbuilding  yards  and  docks  for  the  past  ftvo- 
years  is  as  follows: — 
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J^&.         •        ■■'S^-^  ^--'^-•!'- 


1923  316  70  S 

1924  301,  n  2 

1926  303  77  2 

1926  326  .76  3 

1927  86^  77  3 

A  comiMiriaon  of  the  number  of  phipbulldlns  srards  (with 
^ps^city  for  ships  of  1,000  tons  gross  an4  over),  and  the  berths. 
employees  and  ships  (of  1,000  tons  and  over)  built  by  them  be- 
fore and  after  the  War  Is  given  below  :~^ 

Vo,  9t  191ft  1918  t9S4  IMS    1927  C^pt-) 

Ooneerns  5       53  18  18  15 

Yards  6       57  24  24  18 

Berths     17               157  82  82  71 

Smployees 26,139          95,179  47,743  46,711  — 

Ships   built    ...              4                189  21  14  — 

(34.478  tons)  (518,786)  (66,200)  (14.390)  — 


Principal   Shipbuilding   Yards    (Sept',   1928) 

Kame  N(X  of  bwrtba  Efft'rt  Loca^ioa 

Kawasaki  S.  Yard 6  1891  Kobe 

Hakodate  Dockyard    2  1896  Hakodate 

Ishikawajima  Shipbuild.  Yard...     2  1866  Tokyo 

Asano   S.   Yard 8  1916  Kanagawa 

Yokohama  D.  Yard 6  1891  Yokohama 

Uraga  D.  Yard   6  1894  Kanagawa 

Harima  S.  Yard 4  1908  Kobe 

Osaka  Iron  Works  Sakurajima  Yd,     6  1880  Osaka 

„  „  Innoshima  Yard     8  1914  Hiroshima 

Aizawa  S.  Yard 3  1911  Osaka 

Fujinagata  6.  Yard  5  1874 

Ono  Iron  Works    5  1 877 

Harada  S.  Yard 1  1917  Kobe 

Mitsubishi  S.  Yard,  Kobe  4  1905  Kobe 

„        „      Nagasaki   ...     6  1857  Nagasaki 

Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha. 3  1917  Okayama 

Tochigi  S.  Yard 1  1913  Pukuoka 

Matsuo  S.  Yard 2  —  Osaka 

Mitsubishi  Shipbuilding  Yard  at  Nagasaki. — This  is  the  oldest 
and  foremost  shipyard  in  Japan,  «nd  in  equipment  etc.  stands 
comparison  with  .leading  shipbuilding  works  in  the  world.  The 
works  haye  a  water  frontage  ef  about  one  and  a  half  miles  and 
cover  nearly  116  acres.'  Most  of  the  machines  and  tools  In  the 
works  are  driven  by  electricity,  and  for  that  purpose  the  firm 
has  a  large  power  house  with  turbo -generators  and  dynamos  of 
2,000  k.w.  in  total,  and  also  miny  electric  wharf  and  shop  cranes. 
The  Firm  holds  the  license  for  building  Parson's  turbines. 

Kawasaki  Shipbuild*  Yard.-^The  yards  cover  about  40  acres 
of  land  with  a  water  frontage  of  about  one  mile.  Formerly  the 
<^mpany  devoted  theiJ?,  ^tt^ntlon  chiefly  to'^buUding  medivm^aized 
steamers  and  torpedo   crafts,   but   recf^ntly   the  works   can  build 
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ui^ips  9t  «iiy  »i^e  up  to  a  dreadnauvht  of  27,000  tons.    The  Works 

.fvre  94«ippe4  with  a  Uunse  ^eleotrlc  driven  floaClnflr  orane  of  100 
tons  U£ti«8  «apAcft<7i  Their  steel  foundry  at  Hyogo  ie  provided 
with  a  90  ton  Siemens  fumaoe*  turninir  out  very  4ne  eteel  cast- 

-MasH'  The  Ck>.  has  seeured  Italian  patents  for  submarine  arctrltee^ 
ture  and'  for  aaotors. 

Osaka  Iron  Works.— Started  by  the  late  Mr.  E.  H.  Hynter  In 
IMO,  it  was  converted  Into  a  joint  stock  co.  In  1914.    The  work? 

.now  consist  of  engrine  department,  shipyard  and  repairing  works 
kept  apart,  .abio  a  hranoh  on  Innoshima  in  the  Inland  Sea.  The 
•hitpyiard  coyecs  nearly  16  acres,  with  a  water -f rentage  of  more 
than  1»000  to6U  At  first  the  attention  was  dlreeted  specially  to 
the  oo^atruotiofti  of  dredgers,  shallow  draught  steamers,  trawlers, 
-eta  Of  late  they  began  to  bulk)  ordinary  passenger  and  cargo 
•boats  up  to  10^00  tons,  with  annual  ^apaoity  ef  800,000  tons. 
She  Isfaerwood  type  oraft  is  a  speoialty  ef  the  works  which  have 
puDOhased  the  patent. 

Asano'  Shipbufld.  Yard^ — at  Tsuriiml,  near  Tokyo,  made  a  hur- 
ried appearance  In  1917,  and  possesses  a  number  of  cradles  for 
ighips  of  12,000  ton  class.  The  year's  capacity  almost  eqvals  the 
total  of  the  Japanese  dockyards  before  the  War. 

MtUui  Shipbuild.  Yards^— Established  in  1918  at  Uno  Bay 
near  Okayamai»  its  scope  was  enlarged  in  1927  and  moved  to 
Tama,  Okayama  prefecture,  same  year.  It  posqesses  2  large  dry 
docks.  No.  1  completed  in  '27  and  No.  2  in  the  following  year. 

Uraga  Dookyard. — ^Is  equipped  to  build  5  vessels  of  6,000  to 
10,000  tons  but  is  chiefly  known  as  constructor  of  medium  sized 
eteamers.  The  ferry  boats  which  the  yard  recently  built  for  the 
Government  Railways  for  use  between  Hakodate  and  Aomorl^ 
•etc.  are  first  of  this  type  in  Japan. 

Yokohama  Dockyard. — At  Yokohama,  was  formerly  confined 
•to  repair  work,  but  has  lately  begun  to  combine  shipbuilding. 

The  ambitious  attempt  has  been  started  by  the  Mitsubishi, 
ICawasaki,  Asano,  etc.  to  be  self-supporting  in  plates  and  other 
important  materials,  so  that  they  may  no  longer  experience  the 
: annoyance  caused  by  the  inadequate  supply  at  home. 

OUTSTANPING  FEATURES  IN   1827 

•  Freight  Market. — The  freight  market  in  19&7  presents  a 
marked'  contrast  between  the  earlier  and  later  half.  I.e.  unusual 
.activity  in  the  former  and*  its  reactioJh  in  the  other.  The  first 
-was  due  to  the  brisk  shipment  of  ^^ains  from  America  to 
Slupope  from  the  fall  of  the  previous  year  and  next  of  doa^  from 
•Odtieiber  in  consequence  of  the- coal  trouhre  in  E}ngland.  ^Ms 
oosasloned  ^  much  demand  for  bottoms  that  most  of  the  larger 
earg»  boats  under  Japanese'  flag  w^re  able  to  participate  in  the 
lIVGiy  'bnstnesB  whioh  was  the  highest  level  attained  since  'the 
Ancalstice.  Tho  temf^orary  boom  natunally  reached  favorably 
upon  the  shipping  world  at  home  where  the  scarcity  of  botto«l 
raised  thb  freight  rate  to  tlie  unusual  height  as  that  temporarily 
•uling  sO^ii  aftmr  the  Earthquake '  dif4aster  of  1938.  Thanks  t« 
efais  abnobthar-  a^ttvity  of  the  trans- Atlantic  carrying  trade  the 
.Jhpanese  trampowilers.  It  was  reported  at  the  time,  could  ^^n'-* 
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^iderably  ligrhten  the  btiirden  of  their  outstandliiff  liabilities.  The 
crradual  restoration  of  the  normal  oarryins  trade  abroad  coupled 
with  the  continued  internal  disturbance  in  China  and  especially 
the  banking  crisis  in  April  followed  by  a  severe  dislocation  of 
the  economic  market,  all  these  combined  to  vitiate  the  shipping: 
business  of  the  country.  The  result  was  that  most  of  the  ship- 
owners found  their  business  reduced  to  the  deplorable  state  with 
little  or  no  margin  of  profit.  Such  sudden  swing  in  the  move- 
ment of  freight  market  is  indeed  very  rare. 

Ship-building. — The  ship-builders  are  of  course  equally 
suffering,  from  the  business  depression.  Japan's  shipyards 
^expanded  at  the  time  of  the  war  boom  to  a  capacity  of  over 
one  million  tons»  still  remain  at  the  respectable  level  of  700,000 
tons,  according  to  the  estimate  of  reliable  authorities.  Now  the 
mercantile  fleet  of  Japan  totals  over  4  million  tons  gross  which 
to  be  kept  in  efficient  state  requires  annual  replacement  of  at 
least  200,000  tons,  and  about  one-quarter  ol  that  total  tonnage  ia 
over  20  years  old  and  only  7  per  cent,  is  five  years.  It  seems  a 
favorable  reaction  has  arrived  at  last,  for  we  learn  that  the 
leading  ship.builders  as  Nagasaki  Shipyards.  Yokohama  Dock- 
yards, etc.  are  lately  having  very  busy  time  with  orders  for  new 
ships,  these  totalling  19  with  72,000  tons  at  the  end  of  June  1928 
as  against  19  with  42,000  tons  for  the  corresponding  previous 
term.  The  N.Y.K.'8  orders  stand  conspicuous  consisting  of  Ave 
10,000  to  16,000  ton  motor  ships  for  the  San  Francisco,  Seattle 
and  South  American  west  coast  service.  The  O.S.K.  also  have 
placed  order  or  is  about  to  do  so  for  five  or  six  freight  and 
passenger  boats  to  be  run  on  the  Australian  and  South  American 
routes. 

Motor  ShipSi — ^Amidst  the  general  depression  of  the  ship- 
building industry  in  Japan  one  thing  that  stands  out  prominent 
is  the  grrowing  popularity  of  motor  ships  among,  leading  ship- 
owners. Their  partiality  for  this  particular  class  of  vessels 
comes  from  the  consideration  that  Japanese  ships  being  mainly 
run  on  long-distance  routes  the  internal  combustion  motor  is 
more  economical.  It  is  surmised  that  when  our  shipowners  have 
to  take  up  any  large  shipbuilding  programme,  as  they  must,  if 
they  have  to  maintain  the  present  position  in  the  maritime  world, 
third  in  tonnage  after  America  and  Britain,  the  motor  ship  will 
be  given  preference.  Already  the  new  departure  is  much  in 
evidence.  The  Nippon  Tusen  Kaisha,  the  largest  shipownlng 
concern  in  J-apan,  the  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  whose  fleet  is  only 
next  to  the  Yusen  in  tonnage,  the  Mitsubishi  Trading  Co.,  the 
Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha,  both  of  which  are  two  of  Japan's  largest 
trading  organizations,  and  the  Itaya  Shosen  Kaisha  run  by  the 
largest  flnancier  of  Hokkaido,  have  either  placed  order  with 
native  dockyards  for  regular  liners  or  cargo  motor  vessels  some 
of  which  have  already  been  launched  or  taken  delivery  of  and 
placed  in  service.  Of  the  three  motor  ships  launched  for  the 
Mitsubishi,  and  one  lately  ordered,  a  special  correspondent  of 
Lloyd's  List  writes  in  a  recent  number,  two  are  tankers,  a  highly 
interesting  feature,  they  being  the  first  oil-engined  tankers  con- 
structed or  owned  In  Japan.  All  three  are  fitted  with  Sulzer 
engine  built  at  the  Mitsubishi  Dockyard.  The  Mitsui  had  aa 
8000-ton  cargo  ship  built  in  Japan  in  1924  and  have  lately  taken 
delivciry  of  two  smaller  craft,  all  engined  by  Bnrmeister  A  Wain. 
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The  Yusen  Kaisha  are  having:  three  16.000- ton  transpacific  liners 
constructed,  two  at  the  Mitsubishi  Dockyard  and  one  at  the 
Yokohama  Dpckyard.  The  two  wil\  Jiave  to}iti  Sulzer  engines 
installed,  and  the  t^lrd  Burm^ister  Sb  Waiii  doi^le -acting  plant. 
The  Osaka  Shoseir  is  sTradiially  tdrnlhg  over  Us  fleet  to  motor 
ships  and  already  six  vessels  of  thl^  class  have  been  placed  in 
service,  three  of  them,  14-Hnot  twin-screw  passenger  and  cargo 
liners  on  the  South  Atzteirlcan  route,  and  three  others,  13^  knots, 
to  operate  between  home  ports  ai^d  .Tientsin.  They  are  all  of 
Sulzer  tyiie. 

The  K.K.  S.S.  Co.  &  Kawasaki  Dockyard.— The  two  estab- 
lishments being  closely  related- flnfinoially  hay^  sustained  a  severe 
blow  from  the  banking  failures  of  April,  the  former  by  the  close 
of  the  Fifteenth  Bank,  its  largest  creditor,  and  the  latter  by  the 
crush  of  the  once  great  Suzuki  Shoten  of  Kobe  which  was  its 
main  pillar.  The  K.K.  S.S.  and  Dockyai'd's  case  is  a  typical 
instance  of  the  turn  of  fortune  Incidental  to  the  Great  War. 
Plainly  stated  the  S.S.  Co.  was  an  outcome  of  a  desperate  shift 
of  the  Dockyard  to  create  credit  by  utilizing  a  large  number  of 
stock  boats  built  by  It  at  the  time  of  the  inflation  mania. 
Started  under  such  peculiar  circumstance  as  the  Largest  tramp - 
boat  concern  In  Japan  owning  a  fleet  of  500,000  ton  D.W.,  it  has 
had  to  flght  hard  agralnst  adverse  condition  that  has  depressed 
the  shipping  business  recently.  At  the  end  of  1927  its  borrowings 
amounted  to  as  much  as  ¥74  H  millions.  The  fact  that  the 
Government  is  a  part  creditor  complicates  the  situation.  The 
development  is  that  the  creditors  have  cigreed  to  allow  easy 
terms  to  it  in  meeting  its  liabilities.  Its  shipbuilding  depart- 
ment, the  Dockyard,  has  been  restored  to  Its  former  position  a 
private  company  and  relieved  from  the  control  of  the  Admiralty. 
Thanks  to  the  11  million  yen  loaned  by  a  bankers*  syndicate,  the 
Dockyard  has  been  ehabled  to  resume  work  on  its  own  account 
and  has  obtained  order  from  the  Admiralty  to  construct  one 
10,000  cruiser.  The  Dockyard  is  also  undertaking  car^buiTding, 
tin-plate  nukking  and  such  subsidiary  lines. 

Shipping  Union* — ^In  accordance  with  the  resolution  passed 
in  June  1920  by  the  International  Labor  Congress  at  Geneva  the 
Japan  Shipping  Union  was  created  in  Nov.  1926  by  the  joint 
efforts  of  Government,  ship-owners,  and  seamen,  and  with  its 
inauguration  in  April  1927  the  Japan  Seamens'  Relief  Society 
largely  supported  by  the  Government  has  been  discontinuedr. 
The  Union  provides  a  seamen's  employment  agency,  attends  to 
various  measures  for  promoting  their  interest  as  disputes  between 
them  and  shipowners,  and  so  forth.  The  expense  is  borne  by 
Government,  shipowners  and  seamen  in  suitable  proportion.  The 
head  office  is  at  Kobe  with  branches  at  all  important  places. 
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PATENTS,  DESIGNS*  TRADE-MARKS 
AND  UTILITY  MODELS 

INDUSTRIAL   PROPERTY 

The  first  legislative  measure  Japan  had  for  the  proteccion  of 
Industrial  property  was  the  Brief  Monopoly  Besul^tions  <Senbai 
Ryaku  Kisoku)  Issued  In  1871,  but  they  were  abolished  befoiw 
they  went  into  force.  The  actual  protection  commenced  in  June 
1884  when  the  Trade  Mark  Begulations  were  promulgated,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Monopoly  Patent  Regulations  in  1885.  In  1888,  the 
two  were  superseded  by  the  Patent,  Design  and  Trade  Mark 
Regulations.  In  those  days  Japan  was  still  bound  b3'  extrater- 
ritorial treaties  and  as  foreigners  were  beyond  the  control  of  tlie 
native  laws  their  industrial  property  could  not  obtain  protection 
in  Japan.  With  the  revision  of  the  treaties  in  1894rB5  the  laws 
on  industrial  property  were  subjected  to  necessary  amendment 
and  for  the  first  time  the  general  system  of  protection  as  under- 
stood In  Europe  and  America  was  put  into  forqe  in  the  country. 
Subsequently  the  laws  were  amended  twice,  i.e.  in  194)9  and  in 
1921,  when  the  present  Patent,  Utility  Model,  Design  and  Ti»de 
Mark  Laws  and  rules  appertaining  to  them  oame  into  existence, 
to  take  effect  from  January  11,  1922.  Main,  features  common  to 
these  four  laws  are  as  follows:  — 

(1)  Japan  from  the  first  adopted  the  examination  system, 
that  is,  when  there  are  applications  for  patents,  or  registration 
of  utility  models,  designs  or  trade  marks,  they  are  fiiv»t  examined 
by  Examiners  of  the  Patent  Office,  and  get  registration  only 
when  they  ai*e  found  conformable  .to  law.  This  principle  remaiB6 
unchanged.  In  the  new  laws,  the  system  of.  publicaiion  ha« 
been  adopted,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  Examiners  are  aatiBfled 
with  applications,  they  first  issue  an  order  that  publicity  be  giv^A 
them,  and  if  within  a  period  of  two  months  no  /objeotiona .  appenr 
against  the  published  applications,  then  upon  the  expiratioii  of 
aaid  period  the  Examiner  gives  decision  to.  reglsfcer..  and  effects 
registration  on  payment  of  prescribed  fees.  The  only  exception 
to  the  above  is  in  <?onnection  with  applications  iv  the ,  registrar 
tion  of  designs  for  which  registration  is  effected  by  dispensing 
with  the  process  of  publicity. 

The  system  of  re -examination  has  been  abolished  In  the  new 
laws.  If  the  Examiner  should  decide  to  reject  an  application,  he 
has  to  show  to  the  applicant  the  reasons,  if  any,  for  the  rejection 
in  order  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  protest.  In  case  the 
protest  is  overruled  and  the  applicant  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
ruling,  he  can  request  a  trial-on-appeal. 

A  trial  can  be  requested  to  invalidate  a  patent  or  a  registra- 
tion granted  contrary  to  the  laws,  or  to  a  person  not  entitled 
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thereto;  but  this  power  of  requeet  lapMs  After  expiration  of  five 
years  from  the  day  of  re^iPt3>at!on  In  thfe  cjtsfe  of  patents"  and 
with  regard  to  resristrations  affecting  private  Interests,  and  three 
years  In  the  case  of  utility  models.  A.  trial  may  also  be  requested 
to  confirm  the  limits  of  claihlsf.  Froih  a  trial  an  appeal  Is  opeiy 
to  a  trial -on-appeal,  and  from  a  trial -on-appeal  to  the  court 
of  cassation,  but  this  latter  Is  In  regards  to  points  of  law  6nly. 

(2)  Formerly  patents  were  granted  only  to  first  Inventors, 
but  in  the  new  Patent  Law  they,  as  well  ad  the  registration  of 
utility  models*  designs  and  trade-marks,  are  granted  to  the  first 
applioants;  and  in  case  there  are  two  or  more  applications  on 
the  same  day  on  the  same  subject  a  patent  or  registration  is 
granted  according  to  an  agreement  among  the  applicants,  but 
is  withheld  when  no  such  agreement  exists.  In  case  a  patent  or 
registration  has  been  granted  to  a  person  who  is  not  entitled" 
thereto^  such  patent  or  registration  may  be  Invalidated  through  a 
trial  upon  application,  and  shall  bo  granted  to  a  person  entitled 
thereto. 

<ft)  A3  regards  an  invention,  a  utility  model  or  a  design 
effected  by  an  employe  of  a  private  firm  or  public  establishment. 
even  when  the  Invention,  utility  model,  or  design  lies  within  the 
seope  of  business  of  the  emiiloyer,  and  is  accomplished  by  the 
employe  in  dlscharige  of  his  duty  and  assigned  to  the  employer 
according  to  stipulations  In  a  contract  or  business  regulations, 
the  employer  has  to  pay  a  reasonable  compensation  to  the 
employe.  In  case  such  eniploye  obtains  a  patent  or  registration 
thereof,  owing  to  absence  of  such  stipulations,  the  employer  is 
entitled  to  work  it. 

(4)  A  patents  utility  model  or  design,  and  right  to  work  a 
patented  invention,  or  registered  utility  model,  or  designs  as  well 
as  right  of  pledge  having  such  patent,  utility  model,  or  design  or 
right  of  working  it  as  its  object  Is  transferable  with  or  without 
limitation,  but  unless  such  transfer  is  registered  at  the  Patent 
Office,  it  cannot  be  set  up  against  a  third  party. 

W  With  regard  to  patented  artloles,  and  registered  utility 
models  and  designs,  an  indication  that  the  article  is  patented  or 
registered,  must  be  attached  thereto,  otherwise  no  damages  can 
be  recovered  for  Infringement.  No  such  requirement  is  needed 
for  trade  marks. 

(6)  When  a  patent  is  granted,  letters  patent  shall  be  Issued, 
and  when  a  utility  model  or  design  is  registered,  a  certificate 
of  registration;  but  for  the  registration  of  a  trade  mark  no* 
certificate  shall  be  issued. 

(7)  A  foreigner  who  is  not  domiciled,  nor  has  a  residence  in 
Japan,  is  not  entitled  to  enjoy  Industrial  property,  unless  he- 
is  a  subject  or  citizen  of  a  country  with  which  Japan  has  a 
treaty  or  anything  corresponding  thereto,  pledging  mutual  pro- 
tection of  industrial  properties.  Even  a  national  of  such  a 
country  is  not  allowed  to  make  an  application  or  a  request  or 
take  any  other  steps  with  regard  to  industrial  property,  unless 
he  is  domiciled  or  has  a  residence  or  bona  fide  place  of  business 
in  Japan,  or  when  he  does  so  through  an  agent  living  in  Japan. 

(8)  Pbr  persons  pesidlng  In  foreign  countries  or  in  reftnote 
dMrtets'  wbei^  cdmmunication  Is  diillcult,  the  Director  of  tin 
Pitent  -  OfiSice  ihay,  hf  virtue  of  his  official  authority  or  Irt  cem* 
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pliance  with  request,  extend  the  periods  prescribed  for  procedures 
to.  be  taken  vis-a-vis  the  Patent  Office. 


PATENTS 

Not  Patentable. — ^The  following:  are  not  patentable: 

1.  Articles  of  food  or  drink  or  taste  (Genusmlttel) ; 

2.  Medicines  or  methods  of  compounding  them; 

3.  Substances  manufactured  by  chemical  processes; 

4.  Articles  which  are  prejudicial  to  public  order,  moral  or 

health. 

Not  New. — The  following:  are  not  "new":  — 

1.  Inventions  which  have  been  publicly  known  or  publicly 

used   in   the  Empire   prior  to  application  for  patents 
therefor; 

2.  Inventions  which   have   been  described   In   publications 

distributed    in    the   Empire    prior   to    application   for 
patents  therefor  to  such  an  extent  that  the  descrip- 
tion can  easily  be  put  into  practice. 
Term. — The  term  of  a  duration  of  a  patent  is  fifteen  years, 

counting:   from   the   date    of   publication,   a   patent   for  addition 

expiring:  with  its  orig:lnal. 

This  term  of  fifteen  years  may  be  eacteaded  for  not  less  than 
three  and  not  more  than  ten  years,  If  the  hrreniioB  i»  a  very 
Important  one  and  the  inventor  has  not  realized  proper  profits 
for  his  invention  throug:h  no  fault  of  his  own. 

Patent  Fee. — ^The  fee  Is  ¥10  annually.  lst-3rd  year;  ¥15,  4th- 
6th  year;  ¥26.  eth-9th  year;  ¥35,  10th-12th  year;  and  ¥60.  13th- 
15tft  year.     The  fee  for  an  extended  patent  Is:— 

1.  1st  year  to  3rd  year,  inclusive,  annually ¥100. 

First  three  years'  fee  to  be  paid  at  once. 

2.  Prom  4th  year  to  6th  year,  inclusive,  annually    ¥150. 

3.  Prom  7th  year  to  10th  year,  inclusive,  annually    ¥200. 

Use  of  Other's  Patent. — ^When  a  patented  Invention  can  not 
be  worked  without  a  patented  invention  or.  a  registered  utility 
model  belonging  to  another  person  being  used,  a  trial  may  be 
requested  in  case  the  person  refuses  to  g:rant  a  license  on  reason- 
able terms  without  proper  reasons.  This  use  of  a  patented 
Invention  cannot  be  exacted  unless  three  years  have  elapsed  from 
the  establishment  of  the  patent  right. 

In  case  a  patent  remains  unworked  in  the  Empire  without 
any  good  reason  consecutively  for  three  years  or  more*  and  if 
such  patent  Is  necessary  for  public  interests,  the  Director  of  the 
Patent  Office  may  upon  receiving  application  cancel  the  patent 
or  order  the  patentee  to  grant  a  license  on  terms  to  be  decided 
by  him,  or  cancel  it  in  virtue  of  his  authority. 

UTILITY   MODELS 

Any  person  who  has  conceived  a  new  model  of  practical 
utility  in  regard  to  shape,  construction  or  combination  of  articles 
may  obtain  the  registration  of  a  utility  model  with  regard  to  the 
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article.    Prohibitive  clauses  concerning  regrtotratlon  are  ilractically 
identical  to  those  for  the  regriatration  of  designs. 

The  term  of  the  exc^xisive  use  of  a  utility  model  Is  ten  years 
irom  the  registration. 

The  fee  Is  at  the  rate  of  ¥7  annually  for  the  first  three  years, 
¥15  annually  for  the  next  three  years,  and  ¥25  annually  for  the 
last  four  years. 

DESIGNS 

Subject  Matters^ — ^Any  new  design  consisting  of  forms, 
patterns,  colorings,  or  their  combinations  and  applicable  to 
articles  of  industry  may  be  registered  with  regard  to  the  articles, 
excepting  those  which  are  the  same  or  similar  to  the  Imperial 
Chrysanthemum  Crest,  or  those  which  are  prejudicial  to  public 
order  and  so  forth. 

Secrecy  of  Designs. — ^A  design  may  be  kept  secret  pending 
the  application  and  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  years  from 
its  registration. 

Term* — The  term  allowed  for  the  exclusive  use  of  a  design  is 
ten  years  from  the  registration,  similar  design  expiring  with  the 
•original. 

Fees. — ^The  fee  is  at  the  rate  of  ¥3  yearly  for  the  first  three 
years,  ¥5  yearly  from  the  fourth  to  the  tenth  year.  Register  fee 
of  a  similar  design  is  ¥3. 

TRADE-MARKS 

Object  of  Trade- marks. — A  trade-mark  may  be  regrlstered  in 
order  to  distinguish  the  goods  which  are  produced,  manufac- 
tured, worked  up,  selected,  certified,  handled  or  sold  by  a  person 
«is  a  business.  A  trade-mark  to  be  reglsterable  must  consist  of 
letters,  devices  or  signs,  or  their  combinations  and  must  be 
distinctive  and  conspicuous.  A  designation  of  colors  may  be 
xegtstered. 

The  following  marks  are  not  reglsterable: 

1.  Those    containing    a    device    similar    to    the    Imperial 

Chrysanthemum  Crest; 

2.  Those  similar  to  the  national  flag,  the  army  or  navy 

ensign,  decoration,  &c.,  or  a  foreign  national  flag;  and 

3.  To  a  Bed  Cross,  or  designation  or  characters,  therefor; 

4.  Those  liable  to  disturb  public  order  or  morals; 

6.  Those  containing  a  likeness,  the  name  or  other  designa- 
tion, or  the  trade-name  of  another  person,  unless  con- 
sent is  obtained  therefor  from  the  person  concerned. 

6.  Those  similar  to  a  mark  commonly  used  with  the  same, 

or  similar  kind,  of  goods; 

7.  Those  containing  a  device  similar  Jji  a  prize  medal  or 

the  like  given  by  an  authorized  exposition,  except  In 

the  case  when  a  person  tftses  such  medal  which  he  has 

obtained,  ad  part  of  his  trade-mark;' 

«.    Those  similar  to  a  mark  of  another-  person  well  known 

'  ill -trade  and  to  be  used  with  similar  kinds  of  goods; 
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9.    Those  «ihiflar  to  «gIdteTed  tra<l«-'nidrk  ctf  another  per- 
son and  t^  be  ased  for  slinilar  kinds  of  eroods;   and 

10.  Those  similar  to  a  mark  ot  ajaother  person,  before  the 

lapse  of  one  year  since  the  loss  of  validity  of  such 
mark,  unless  the  mark  remaineCl  unused  for  more  than 
one  year  previous  to  the  loss  of  its  validity. 

11.  Those  alJpreherided    to   cause   mistake  or  confusion   of 

merchandise. 

Even  In  cases  where  the  essential  part  of  a  trade -mark  is 
not,  when  separated,  unregristerable  for  its  not  beinif  special  and 
distinctive,  such  trade -mark  shall  be  registered  if  the  owner 
disclaims  any  riifht  to  that  part. 

A  trade-mark  similar  to  another  trade-mark  owned  by  the 
same  person  and  to  be  used  for  the  same  merchandise^  or  a  mark 
Identical  with  another  mark  owned  by  the  same  person  and  to  be 
used  for  a  similar  kind  of  merchandise  may  be  registered  by  the 
same  person  as  associated  trade  marks. 

A  mark  used  by  a  person  In  business  the  object  of  which  is 
not  profit,  will  be  considered  as  a  trade-mark  and  is  registerable. 

A  mark  of  a  juridical  person  to  be  used  by  members  of  the 
corporation  may  be  registered  as  a  corporation  mark. 

When  Transferable. — A  trade-mark  right  may  be  transferred 
only  when  it  is  transferred  together  with  the  business:  it  may 
also  be  transferred  by  division  according  to  the  goods  on  which 
the  mark  is  used. 

CanceW^di^ — It  may  be  cancelled  when,  without  proper  reasons, 
the  owner  of  a  trade-mark  right  has  failed  to  use  his  trade 
mark  within  the  Empire  for  more  than  one  year  from  the  date 
of  registration,  or  has  discontinued  the  use  thereof  for  more 
than  three  years.  Registered  trade -marks  of  foreign  countries 
are  exceptions. 

Term* — The  term  of  the  exclusive  use  of  a  registered  trade- 
mark is  twenty  years.  The  term  for  a  trade-mark  already 
registered  in  another  State,  coextends  with  the  term  allowed  in 
that  State,  but  in  no  case  can  it  exceed  twenty  years.  Registra- 
tion of  trade -marks  can  be  renewed. 

Fees. — ¥30  for  registration  of  a  trade -mark  and  ¥50  for  a 
renewal  thereof,  the  same  fee  for  an  associated  trade-mark;  and 
¥100  for  registration  of  a  corporation  mark  and  ¥150  for  a  renewal 
thereof. 

STATISTICS 

The  number  of  applications  filed  with  the  Patent  Office  for 
patents  and  for  registration  of  designs  and  trade -marks  and 
utility  models,  number  of  patents  granted  and  of  designs,  etc- 
registered  during  the  past  four  years,  are  as  folldwK:  — 

Registration  of  Patent  Right 

Jaiwtt-e    Foivlf[ii«ni        Totil        JapatniM       ior«'tfnieni     Total 

1924     8,148         1.74«         9,894         1,382  646         1,928 

1925     10,842         1.838       12,680         8.590         1,498         5,088 

1926    10,617         1,878       1S.495         M98         1(0&2'       •8.520 

1927     10,284         2.823       12,607         3.169         1,011         4.371 
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Registration  of  Utility- modois 

▲pplkiitiom  BtlrtiilHPed 

JapHDcsB      Foreignen  Total         JaptxMae  FartlgBan   Total 

1924    22,514              49       22.563         8,388  6         8.89S 

1925    27,613              86       27.699       11,664  87  11.701 

1926    27.395              72       27.467         7.574  45         7.619 

1927     27,675            100       27,675         9,336  51         9,887 

Registration  of   Designs 

1924    3.759              21         3J80         1.862  10         1.872 

1925    5,200              32         6.232         3.042  7         8.049 

1926    7.277              77         7.354         3.947  27         8.774 

1927     9.162              19         9.181         4,670  21         4.691 

Registration  of  Trade- marlcs 

1924    18.284         1.481       19.765         4.306  516         4.822 

1925     19.716         1.225       20.941       10.426  1.299  11.726 

1926    20.700         1.026       21.726         9,925  1.098  11,023 

1927     *. ..   18.469         1.227       19.696         7.275  765         8,040 


ENCOURAGEIVIENT    OF    INVENTIONS 

The  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Inventlone  was  or- 
ganized in  1905,  and  in  1919  the  Qovernment  announced  they 
would  grant  every  year  a  certain  amount  of  encouragement  fun<f. 
In  the  same  year  gold  medals  specially  designed  were  awarded 
to  15  inventors  of  merit.  The  Society  is  presided  over  by  Baron 
Y.  Sakatanl. 

In  1925  the  Society  received  a  donation  of  ¥30,000  from  the 
Imperial  Household  in  aid  of  the  encouragement  fund.  The  fol- 
lowing year  (1926)  the  Society  awarded  to  106  inventors  medals 
of  merit  and  letters  of  praise,  11  of  them  receiving  mon'>tary 
grift  of  ¥300  each  out  of  the  Imperial  donation. 
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INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS 

Placed  tinder  control  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Industry  an  insurance  company  is  to  be  orgranlzed  either  on  a 
Joint-stock  or  on  a  mutual  basis,  with  capital  of  at  least  ¥100,000. 
An  insurance  company  should  not  combine  any  other  line  of 
business  than  that  of  insurance,  nor  carry  on  the  business  of 
life  insurance  conjointly  with  that  of  property  Insurance.  The 
official  control  is  effected  by  requiring  the  companies  to  submit 
an  annual  statement  of  operations,  making  occasional  Inspection 
or  issuing  commands  or  even  suspending  business  or  revoking 
the  charter. 

The  Government  also  conducts  the  post  life  Insurance  service, 
It  being  initiated  in  1916.  It  also  initiated  the  same  year  health 
Insurance  for  the  welfare  of  laborers. 

Life   Insurance 

The  pioneer  life  insurance  concern  was  a  mxitual  Insurance 
^company  established  in  1880.  This  was  followed  in  the  next  year 
by  the  Meiji  Life  Insurance  Company,  an  establishment  more 
developed  in  its  organization  than  that  of  its  predecessor.  For 
lack  of  experience  and  materials,  the  company  adopted  the  Table 
of  the  17  companies  of  Great  Britain  as  the  basis  for  calculating 
premium  rates.  In  1889  the  Nihon  Life  Insurance  Company  was 
established.  It  was  by  this  company  that  the  first  mortality  table 
prepared  in  Japan  was  put  into  use.  Subsequently  many  other 
Insurance  companies  were  added  to  the  list,  but  owing  to  Insuf- 
ficiency of  business  experience  on  the  part  of  the  companies  and 
lack  of  understanding  as  to  its  advantages  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  the  insurance  business  in  Japan  was  in  a  state  of  depres- 
sion during  the  period  extending  from  1893  to  1900.  The  business 
stood  In  need  of  more  effective  Government  control  and  support, 
and  this  desideratum  was  supplied  by  the  estajjlishment  of  the 
Insurance  Bureau  in  1900.  Its  development  has  especially  been 
noticeable  since  the  middle  stage  of  the  World  War,  when  Japan 
experienced  a  remarkable  increment  in  her  wealth. 

Property   Insurance 

The  first  insurance  concern  in  Japan  In  this  line  is  the  Tokyo 
ITire  Insurance  Company,  which  was  established  in  1888,  the 
business  of  fire  insurance  having  boen  inaugurated  here  somewhat 
later  than  that  of  life  or  marine  insurance.  Fire  insurance  prac- 
tice in  England  was  taken  for  the  model,  and  the  premium  rate 
was  tentatively  fixed  at  20/1000.  During  the  several  years  sub- 
sequent to  the  establishment  of  the  pioneer  company  two  others 
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^•^-iMeiji  And  Nippon  Pire  Insurance — came  into  existence.  Absence 
«f  btgr  ftr«s  faollitated  the  vlirbrous  progress  of  the  business  ih 
this  infancy  stagre.  and  the  gradnal  recognition  of  Its  advantagres 
t)y  the  public  tended  to  multiply  the  number  of  Are  Insurance 
•«otnpanie».  The  business,  hotrever,  was  soon  overtaken  by  a 
period  of  depression  as  in  the  case  of  life  insurance.  To  place 
It  on  a  sound  basis,  legal  measures  were  adopted  with  success. 
As  the  Tokyo,  Melji,  Nippon,  Yokohama  and  Kyodo— the  big  Ave 
-M^'topanded  their  Operations,  there  broke  out  among  them  a  rate 
war  with  the  result  that  the  rates  were  quoted  at  between  2/1000 
■and  8/1000  In  Tokyo  and  at  1/1000  or  less  In  Nagoya  and  Osaka. 
"The  periods  of  contraet  Vere  likewise  extended,  to  two  or  three 
years.  Further  pushing  on  of  this  mad  competition  meant  self- 
•destruction,  and  an  understanding  was  arrived  at  among  the 
-piErtiQS  concerned  as  to  the  minimum  rate.  The  league  was  first 
organized  in  1907,  followed  in  1910  by  another,  and  again  cutting 
of  rates  was  practised  by  the  insurance  companies  belonging  to 
the  opposing  groups.  The  competition  came  to  an  end  In  1917 
by  the  amalgamation  of  the  rival  leagues  under  one  association 
styled  the  Joint  Fire  Insurance  Association  of  Japan.  The 
"business  has  continued  to  be  prosperous  and  according  to  the 
statistics  compiled  in  1923  there  were  48  companies  with  net 
Uabilities  amounting  to  ¥4,267  millions  in  movable  property  and 
A)t  ¥5,285  millions  In  real  estate,  exclusive  of  figures  for  six  cos. 
whose  books  were  destroyed  in  the  earthquake.  Increase  In  the 
-number  of  companies  In  the  same  business  resulted  in  keen 
competition  among  them  but  at  last  the  situation  was  relieved  by 
an  agreement  entered  into  in  February,  1923,  by  the  parties 
interested  to  make  an  allowance  of  10  per  cent,  in  premium  rates. 
fn  NOY.  1924  this  agreement  was  replaced  by  one  aimed  at 
irestoring  the  tariff  to  the  former  level,  at  the  same  time  leaving 
the  member  cos.  to  make  an  iillowance  of  10;^  at  their  own 
discretion. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  incidentally,  the  inauguration  of 
the  marine  insurance  business  in  this  country  antedated  those 
of  life  and  flre  insurance,  the  date  being  1878.  The  Tokyo  Marine 
&  Fire  Insurance  Company,  the  oldest  of  the  kind  in  Japan, 
monopolized  the  business  for  fourteen  years,  that  is,  till  1893^. 
when  five  competing  companies  appeared  in  the  field.  The  busi- 
ness now  became  gradually  extensive,  especially  as  many  of  the 
property  insurance  companies  extended  their  operations  to  this 
branch  of  the  service.  Japan's  Joining  the  World  War  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  a  phenomenal  development  of  the  business. 
For  the  protection  of  marine  insurance  companies,  the  Govern- 
ment enacted  and  enforced  in  1914  a  law  providing  subsidies  for 
them  in  time  of  war.  While  this  law  was  in  operation,  that  is. 
from  Sept.,  1914,  to  Sept.,  1917,  612,000  contracts  were  entered 
into,  representing  ¥4,611  millions  in  value,  and  the  State  subsidies 
■granted  amounted  to  ¥2,790,000.  How  remarkable  Is  the  progress 
th6  business  had  achieved  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
■at  the  end  of  1928  policies  numbered  224,905  with  196,000  contracts 
representing  ¥518.432,000  in  sums  covered,  exclusive  of  the  figures 
for  the  Tokyo  Fire. 

A  few  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  the  business 
of  transport  insurance  in  this  country,  the  first  being  in  1891. 
These  attempts  were  made   by  companies  making  the  business 
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their  specialty,  but  unfortunately  they  were  not  successfuL  At 
present  it  is  carried  on  as  side  business  by  some  companies 
engaged  in  other  lines  of  property  insurance.  There  are  25  sucb 
establishments,  and  at  the  end  of  1923  policies  numbered  43.425 
with  the  cover  totalling  116.299,000,  exclusive  of  the  figures  for 
the  Tokyo  Fire. 

Accidents  insurance  first  attracted  the  attention  of  those  In 
the  insurance  business  in  Japan  in  1893.  but  it  was  not  till  1911 
that  this  department  of  the  Insurance  business  was  started  in  this 
country,  the  pioneer  company  being  the  Chuo  Kasal  Shogai  Hoken 
Kaisha.  followed  by  the  Kyodo  and  the  Nippon.  8o  far  the  ser- 
vice has  failed  to  achieve  any  particular  success. 

With  the  single  exception  of  boiler  and  engine  insurance, 
other  lines  of  the  property  insurance  business  are  conducted  in 
conjunction  with  others  by  companies  dealing  in  general  property 
insurance,  such  as  fidelity,  automobile  liability,  and  burglary. 

PRESENT  CONDITION— JAPANESE   COMPANIES 

Life  Insurance 

There  were  40  life  insurance  companies  (2  mutual)  in  Japan 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  ¥48.740,000.  Their  contracts  ran  up 
to  5.649,363  representing  ¥5,596.400,000  in  value. 

The  mortality  tables  widely  adopted  by  our  companies  are 
tlie  Combined  Experience  Table,  the  American  Experience  Table* 
Farr's  Table,  the  Experience  Table  of  Three  Japanese  Companies, 
and  Table  No.  2  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Japan.  The  Japan- 
ese  Experience  Table  <s  remarkable  as  the  first  experience  table 
in  Japan.  It  was  Compiled  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Kaitaro 
Ebihara,  an  actuary,  from  the  data  supplied  by  480.000  insured 
lives  contracted  for  by  the  Meijl,  Teikoku  and  Nippon  Life  In- 
surance Companies.  The  Statistics  Bureau  Table  is  a  mortality 
table  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Tsuneta  Yano,  a  well- 
known  life  insurance  authority. 

The  percentage  of  actual  deaths  to  estimated  deaths  at  the 
leading  life  insurance  companies  in  Japan  In  1925.  averaging  men 
'.nd  women,  was: 

Minimum,   65.84  persons   (insured  value,   67.20). 

Maximum,  129.55  persons   (Insured  value,  143.34). 

Average  for  all  the  companies,  92.51  persons  (insured  valuer 
87.50.) 

Principal  Causes  of  Deaths 

Principal  causes  of  deaths  of  insured  as  compiled  by  Dr. 
T.  Takata,  Medical  Director  of  Meiji  Life  Ins.  Co.  are  tabulated 
bflow  In  percent: — 


CTU«e  rf  (loath  MHle**  ^ 

Tuberculosis  of   lungs....  16.1 

Cerebral    haemorrhage    ..  13.2 

Pneumonia    5.7 

Chronic   nephritis    5.6 

Heart   dis€^ases    4.8 

TiiberoulOHls   of  lungs....  14.3 


C  uw  of  dpath  Females  ^ 

Cerebral  haemorrhage   ...       9.6 

Pneumonia    6.2 

Chronic   nephritis    6.7 

Gastric       and       intestinal 
catarrh     4.4 
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Property  Insuranoj 

There  are  61  insurance  companies  of  thia  description  in 
Japan  at  the  end  of  March,  1^2^.  Out  of  the  nmnber  49  are 
eniraered  In  flre  insurance.  35  In  marine  insurance,  27  in  transport 
Insurance,  one  Jn  fidelity  insurance,  -one  in  boiler  and  ensrine 
inaiurance.  two  in  automobile  liability  Insurance,  and  one  in 
biirglary  insurance.  Only  eight  dealt  exclusively  in  flre  Insurance 
and  three  in  marine  insurance.  Besides,  there  are  three  com- 
panies transacting  the  business  of  accident  insurance  in  con- 
junction with  other  lines  of  insurance. 

Insurance  contracts  entered  Into  were  as  foUowa  at  the  end 
of  March,  1927:— 

Fire  insurance  . , 9,888.774     (*13,928.810) 

Marine  insurance 319.257     (        803.175) 

Transport  insurance   68,618     (       161,289) 

The  figures  for  other  classes  were  as  follows: — 

Accident  insurance    36,328     (        122,407) 

Fidelity,     Automobile,     Liability, 

Burglary,    Boiler    and    Ehigine 

Insurance  combined  at  the  end 

of  March.  1927   73,958     (  55.192) 

State   Industrial    (Post   Office)    Life   Insurance 

This  form  of  life  insurance  came  into  operation  in  1916.  after 
remaining  an  outstanding  proposition  for  17  years.  All  buslnesa 
connected  with  State  life  insurance  la  transacted  at  the  post 
offices  throughout  the  empire,  over  8,000  in  number.  Policies 
are  of  two  kinds— life  and  endowment.  The  age  limits  are  from 
12  to  60,  and  the  endowments  range  from  ¥20  to  ¥360.  Remarlc- 
able  as  has  been  the  development  of  this  business  the  number  of 
policies  stands  at  190  per  1,000  population  against  1,178  in  Eng- 
land and  698  in  U.S.A. 

Below  are  given  the  number  of  policies  (in  1.000)  and  sum 
insured  (in  ¥1.000)  for  the  last  few  yecura: — 


ia»-87  1917-S8 


Vo.  of  Som  in-        No.  of  Sum  In-  Na  of        Sum  In- 

polldfti  stired  puUclm  aiu«d  p..Ucl&t  aured 

Life     3,192        407,163       3,604        467.600  —  — 

Endowment    ..  6.121        646,616       6.447        818.907  —  — 

Total     8.313     1.053.779     10.051     1.286.507     11,678     1,488.103 

Post  Office  Life  Annuities 

Inauginrated  in  Oct.  1926  the  service  consists  of  two  systems, 
i.e.  Deferred  and  Immediate  Life  Annuity.  The  age  limit  of 
applicants  ranges  between  12  and  60  for  the  former  and  between 
40  and  80  for  the  latter.  The  Deferred  annuities  are  subdivided 
into  four  different  forma,  to  commence  at  the  age  of  50,  55.  60  or  65. 
The  maximum  amount  of  annuity  is  ¥2.400  and  the  minimum  ¥120. 
The  premiuma  are  payable  at  any  poat  office  specified  by  the 
applicant  and  either  in  a  aingle  sum  or  by  instalmenta'  payablr- 
yearly,  half-yearly  or  quarterly.  The  premiums  payable  differ 
according  as  the  purchase -money  is  returned  or  net- 
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Deferred   Life  Annuitae  ^aaiiumt  Ma^alble   In   a  Single  Sum 
(Cost  of  ¥1.00  Annuity) 
Purc^^imajif  no^ney.  not  retuxned. 

Cbmmenclng  >t  99  (^y^yig^rg  »t  <P 

12   96.10  105.74  35.39  42.78 

20    168.46  175.09  58.J35.  70.83 

30    8t)3.88  336.1X  1X1.72  13i5.$7 

40    582.65  648.52  214.57  262.35 

Purcbaslns>  mon«y  returned. 

12    105.46  116.38  39.83  47.49 

20 176.60  194.88  66.37  79.94 

30 337.24  371.17  128.81  153.96 

40    648.44  705.16  254.84  297.67 

Immediate  Life  Annuity  Premiums-  Payable  In  a  SlngW  Sum 
(Cost  of  ¥100  Annuity) 
Parcbaae  monejr  not  returned  PurdiMe  mon^  rolnniMt 


Age  Holei  Females  Males 

40  1,340.12  1,410.97  1.419.16  1,481.06 

50  1,160.19  1,261.57  1,272.52  1,347.61 

60  930.94  1.040.79  1,091.92  1.189.75 

Statistics 

Jto.  of  Atnftunt  of  ATcrifte  nnKnnt 

coittrMOi  «mBlU«»  pi»r  ooDtr<<t 

1926-27     71  ¥7.159  ¥ie«.8 

1927-28    177  14,526  Sl.r 

N.B. — ^Por  the  first  year  the  figures  represent  the  result  for 
the  six  months  from  October  1.  '26,  when  the  system  was 
inaugurated,  till  Mar.  31,  '27. 


GENERAL    STATISTICS   ON    INSUBAMCE    FOR    1927-28 

The  position  of  insurance  business  in  Japan  as  divided  into 
two  main  groups,  life  and  lu-operty,  is  shown  below: — 

Life  Insurance 

Sub.Mcribed   capital    , .^ ¥        48.740,000 

Pald.up  capital    * 22.792,895 

Amount  of  contracts  at  year-end 6«037,444|961 

Insurance   receipta    2&6,8^614 

Amount  of  reaerve.'j  at  year-end 992.345.113 

Property    Insurance 

Subscribed  capital 292,500,009 

Paid-up  capital  106.0166,900 

Ajiv)unt  of  contracts  at  y«ar-^ead 19.172t80S.948 

Insurance   reeeipta    11S»000,908 

Amount  of  reserves  at  year-end 170,T8K.090 
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Investment  of  InstMrance  Oo9.  at  end  i927-28 

Prineipal  items  of  Investment  of  life  and  property  insunnce 
coau  AEo  tabulated  below  in  n,00#:-^ 

life  ccm.  (41)  Fire  it,  tamrtm^Sti 

Cash     432  302 

Postal  transfer   1,148  399 

Bank  deposits 174.075  86,15? 

Lioans    209,551  51.89J 

Negrotiable  bonds   477.942  156.446 

Cash  in  trust   10.200  2.580 

Lifa  Insurance 


Bnding         No.    Gnp.  p.u.  RpMrvo  PreaatnnM    C2ti3mm         JTo.  cf  Irmnmnce   BspsntBe 

March       of  Co.  Yen  1.000  Yen  1.000  Yen  1,C00    Yen  1.000  Polkdrs  Yen  1.000  Yen  1.00e 

1926  .  .     42     22.792  816.995  221.044     59.334  4.814.423  6.197  62.375 

1927  ..     40     19.572  909,345  233.605     68.687  4,834,690  6.522  6247> 


Leadlns:  Life  Insurance  Cos. 
(ending  Dec.   1927) 


Name 

Bnrrym  at                     Ineaiune^                             Clfttma          Worldng 

of  Co. 

endofj^ar     Pollctea     Yen  1.000      Premium           paid            ixi^enMs 

Meiji 

80.084.626  344.085  544,529  22.267.497  6,157.760  4.560.190 

Teikoku 

70.501,717  364,762  390,064  15.684.424  5.496.002  3,464,29t 

Nippon 

131.484.427  599.645  631,374  24.716,556  8.689.936  5.120,398 

Turin 

26,320.854  167.252  125.971     5.818.620  1.878.025  1.724.461 

Kyosai 

43,598,419  214.293  265,454  10,869.838  4.026,387  3,313.863 

Jlnju 

38.621.844  222.428  222,268  10,448.668  3.205.174  2.400.25T 

Kyoho 

27,276,701  184,729  164,098     7,153,642  2.276,986  2.020.473 

Daido 

39,065,467  215.875  227,847     8,809.513  3,131,650  2.290,896 

Dal-lch! 

48,519.715  194.716  452.072  16,541,524  3.533.062  2.764.899 

Chiyoda 

61.851.228  263,933  534,007  19.783.861  5.551,281  3.778,798 

Fire   Insurance 


Ending 

March 

1926 
1927 


Prem-     ClAtma 
Ho.  of  Chp.  pjK  Remr'  en    Inmii        pd.       Kxpeni^s 
Cob.     Y.  1.000    Y.  1.000    Y.  1,000  Y.  1.000  Y.  1.000 


Insnimnce 
Y.  1,000 


61  100,440  70,419  73,074  29.962  43,834  10,134.559  13.851 .15« 
60  105.065  77.526  76.633  28.735  47.383     9.888.774  13,928.810 


Leading  Fire  Insurance  Cos. 


BenrvM  at  CSatma    Working  AmoanI 

end  of  year   Premtums      paid        expenM^     Pol  Idee    Yen  1.000 


TokTO  M.  A  F.  1927  13.500000 

Tokyo  F „  3.500000 

Meijf  UOOOJOOO 

mpVOtt  A M  9j05O.OOO 

Mk«km.  M. .  l.M94)00 

KTode^ ..  2v60a000 

Roknka.^ ..  2030.000 

Tflfkeku  F.  U30.000 

Chiycda 1.455000 

Tokriuuna 3J0OMO 


6.910.557 

2.674X>46 

3.3S9200 

l/n9564 

1.493.185 

4.447.871 

1.783391 

2.623.593 

lj00)^648 

1X)39'«S 

3.101.543 

1.153.971 

l.'il5.720 

557.075 

889.957 

5.163,847 

2.365.755 

3174.045 

690.036 

]|022i)66 

2.064>iO 

745.767 

1.289340 

311570 

462.542 

4^79.409 

1.451.917 

2359(663 

755.494 

1.126  529 

1.586  080 

676^16 

1.287.619 

131^666 

307.6St 

3.132.056 

1136.610 

2.012.708 

247063 

53U6» 

l;»8,436 

798.254 

1.473.803 

2\6fi3S 

406380 

3640.931 

2.070.769 

2.156.702 

480;B04 

988.570 
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Marine  Insurance 

KMoeof  «tidlng  CUtma    .      Working      Mrrisatttid 

lA^mpaitieB  Murcti    PramitmiB  pktid.  eiiAtMdB  9t  ytmr 

Tokyo    Marine 1927  7,588,738  4.481,365  1,757,816  34,300,000 

Tokyo  F  &  M „  205,885  242,628  64,854  200.009 

Nippon    301,484  349,593  17.944  600,000 

Teikoku    „  2,198,282  1,668,589  562,761  620,000 

Yokohama    „  1,160,222  993,671  266,240  600,000 

Kyodo 583,850  518,037  180,138  278,000 

Hokoku     ,  181,953  150.193  33,559  600,000 

Chiyoda     ,  159,013  171,317  25,049  13.600 

Conseription  Insurance 

^  Itesen  es        Pri'mtam    Clatnw  pd.  Inonnoe 

Y«ur  end-  So.  trf  Yen  Yuu  Yen  N<k  of  Yen 

ing  HAich  CuK.  1000  1.000  1.000  P  Lct«fl  1.000 

1926-27     4         67.357         17,570  490         834,940         398,933 

1927-28     —         80,560         18,962         593  882         446.742 

Interesting:  to  state  this  semi -insurance  business  has  made  a 
highly  creditable  development  in  Japan,  where  exist  four  insur- 
ance cos.  in  this  line,  three  joint  stock  and  one  mutual.  They 
axe  on  the  whole  doing  well,  the  ¥50  share  of  the  oldest  concern. 
First  Conscription  Co..  for  instance,  being  now  quoted  as  high 
as  ¥700.  The  business  of  conscription  insurance  is  worked  on  a 
principle  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  ordinary  insurance,  the 
element  of  chance  entering  only  very  slightly  in  it.  The  main 
idea  is  to  provide  something  for  the  parents  while  their  sons  are 
away  in  the  barracks,  so  that  when  the  assured  is  enroled  on 
reaching  the  conscription  age  of  20,  the  sum  contracted  for  is 
paid.  The  contract  may  be  entered  any  time  between  the  day 
of  birth  till  the  boy  reaches  the  age  of  15.  For  the  insurance 
amount  of  ¥1,000  the  premium  when  paid  in  one  lump  sum  is 
¥231.20  for  a  baby  under  one.  When  he  is  not  enroled  only  the 
premium  paid  in  will  be  repaid,  and  such  exempted  lad  has  to 
waive  the  interest  on  the  premium  paid  in.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  assured  who  is  enroled  is  entitled  to  participate  in  the 
waived  interest  of  all  the  others  not  enroled  or  who  die  before 
enrolment.  The  conscription  insurance  may,  therefore,  be  con- 
sidered rather  as  endowment  or  providence  contract. 

Reinsurance  Business 

In  the  first  year  issue  published  in  1928  of  the  Hoken  Nenkan 
<Insurance  Yearbook)  Dr.  Miura,  the  author  and  life  insurance 
actuary,  writes  that  rein.surance  returns  in  Japan  lack  accuracy 
as  no  distinction  is  mad?  between  reinsurances  placed  at  home 
and  those  abroad  while  the  amount  retroceded  is  included  in 
that  of  reinsurance.  With  this  reservation  the  figures  under  the 
head  "Reinsurance"  In  the  Government  Insurance  Yearbook  being 
the  only  available  data  on  the  subject  are  quoted  as  follows:— 
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The  Mitsui  Bank, 


LIMITED 


Capital  SubMribed  -  •  •  Yen  100,000,000 
Capital  Paid-Up  ....  „  60,000,000 
Reserve  Funds     ....       „      63,500,000 


HEAD  OFFICE: 

No.  5,  Honkawaya-cho,  Nihonbashi-ku,  Tokyo 


HOME  BRANCHES: 

Fukuoka,   Hiroshima,   Kobe,   Kyoto,   Mamnouchi   (Tokyo),   Moji, 

Nagasaki,  Nagoya,  I^onbashi  (Tokyo),  Osaka,  Osaka-Dojima, 

Osaka-Kawaguchi,  Osaka-Nisbi,  Otaru,  Shimonoseki, 

Wakamatsu  (Kyushu),  Yokohama 


FOREIGN  BRANCHES: 

Bombay,  London,  New  York,  Shanghai,  Sourabaya 


LONDON  BANKERS: 

Barclays  Bank,  Ltd.  Midland  Bank,  Ltd. 


NEW  YORK  BANKERS: 

Bankers  Trust  Co.  Chase  National  Bank 

National  City  Bank  of  New  York 
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Takuma  Dan,  Umekichi  Yoneyama. 

Chairman  of  Board  President 

THE 

MITSUI  TRUST  COMPANY 

LIMITED 


The  First  Trust  Company 
Elstablished  under  the  New  Trust  Law  of  Japan 


Capital    ....    Yen  30*000,000 

Trust  Properties   -  -  >   Over  Yen  310,000,000 

DEPARTMENTS: 

TRUST,  BOND.  LOAN.  SAFE  DEPOSIT, 
REAL  ESTATE,  LEGAL,  FOREIGN 


OFFICES: 

Head  Office :   Hibiya  Park,  Elast,  Tokyo 
Osaka  Office :    Koraibashi,  Osaka 


Correspondence  Cordially  Invited 
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19b.  oTeenlMeiii  Aimairt  (Y«n  1.0ftt) 

1924    2.410,166  35,290.625 

1926    2,954.318  35,528,640 

1926    2.712,751  30.806.945 

FlflTures  for  the  prlnciiial  reinsurancf^n.  I.e.  Are  and  marine, 
are  returned  as  follows: — 

Ko.  of  oontTMcta  C<^)  ( Amoank  Ten  IMO) 

1924    2,826.192  9.690,084 

1925  2,852,8(H         11.184.779 

1926  2,609.e92         11.272.717 

Xo.  of  coutiBctv  v.>o»rIn6)  Aaaani  CTen  1000) 

1924    71.849  972.849 

1926    88.695  1.125,296 

1926    88,108  1.116.303 

Historic   Fires   in   Japan 

During:  the  period  of  rouirhly  fifty  years  extending  from  1876 
to  1925  Japan  had  401  bifc  Ares  each  destroying  1,000  houses  or 
over.  The  quinquennial  averages  and  the  yearly  average  for  the 
whole  fifty  years,  as  also  11  largest  each  with  over  6.000  houses 
destroyed  are  shown  below: — 


Quinquennial  Statistics  of  Fires  burning  1.000  or  over  HoueeH 


1876-'80     7.256 

1881-'85    3.567 

1886-'90     3,522 

1891-'95     2,809 

1896-1900     6,745 

Average   


1901-'06     1.059 

1906-'10     6.716 

1911-'16     5.245 

l916-'20     2.171 

1921-'25     1,657 

3,975 


Conflagrations  of  5.000  or  over  Houses 

NIhombashi,  Tokyo    8,550 

Kanda,  Tokyo    5,125 

Nihombashl,   Tokyo    10,615 

Niigata  City   5,500 

Kanda.    Tokyo    10,637 

Toyama  City   5.900 

Toyama   City    5,000 

Hakodate  City   9,000 

Kita-ku.   Osaka    11,366 

Aomorl  City 7,519 

Asakusa,    Tokyo    6,362 

The  two  tables  exclude  earthquake- fire  disasters  which  are 
still  practically  uncovered  in  Japan. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  word  "house"  as  used  here  Is 
highly  misleading  according  to  the  standard  in  Europe  and 
America,  it  being  in  many  cases  misorable  wooden  structures 
not  much  different  from  a  mere  shed. 

The  marked  decrease  of  fire  damage  in  the  latest  decade, 
1916-1925,  is  generally  accounted  for  by  erection  of  more  fire- 
proof buildings,  construction  of  fire -zones  in  several  larger  cities, 
greater  efflciency  of  fire-brigades,  and  so  forth. 


1876 

Nov. 

27 

1878 

Mar. 

17 

1878 

Dec. 

26 

1880 

Aug. 

7 

1881 

Jan. 

26 

1885 

June 

1 

1899 

Aug. 

12 

1907 

Aug. 

25 

1909 

July  31 

1910 

May 

3 

1911 

Apr. 

9 
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The.Fir#  Ins,  Cas.  and  fiiMrtlniM«ke-fir«  Gratuity  Payment 

It  wUl  be  remembered  tUat  tho  Japanese  fire  insurance  cos... 
with  sole  exeeptlon  of  the  Tokyo  Marine  &  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  procured- 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Earthquake-Fire  disaster  of  1923  to  pay 
gratuity  to  the  insured  afleoted  State  loan  amounting  to  ever 
¥63  mil.  at  4%  for  a  term  ransrinsr  between  S  years  an#  09  at 
the  longest,  tiie  repayment  to  begin  ia  1927-28. 

The  continoed  severe  business  depression  since.*  that  time 
has  obliged  as  many  as  17  ooa,  to  distribute  no  dlyidnad  as  the 
payment  to  the  State  had  te  be  done  in  preference  over  dividend. 
The  payment  already  made  together  with  the  instalment 
for  the  following  year  total  a  little  over  ¥8  millions.  There  still 
remain  some  ¥130  millions  to  be  repaid.  Agitation  has  been 
started  by  the  hard  pressed  debtor  cos-,  since  1927  to  have  this 
special  burden  relieved  or  at  least  lightened;  the  agritators  think- 
ing they  have  good  reason  to  make  this  claim  considering  the 
extraordinary  rescue.  e^Uended  later  to  these  banks  involved  in 
the  Banking  crisis.  It  is  believed  that  the  Government  may  be 
l)j»r&tuaded  at  least  to  decrease  the  rate  of  interest  to  one  half. 

Foreign  Insurance  Companies 


Foreign  insurance  companies  doing  business  in  Japan  num- 
bered 34  at  the  end  of  1926,  i.e.  31  for  property  insurance  and 
3  life  insurance. 

The  position  of  the  foreigrn  cok.  businesK  is  shown  in  the 
following  figures :r— 

N(«.  of  Aiuowit 

rciiic:Gii  0"  Y«  ti  i,oqi^ 

Life    34.250  154.566 

Fire   439,264  1,880,732 

Marine   8,684  44,882 

Motor  car   330  1,355 

Commencement  of  business  is  allowed  only  after,  a  deposit 
with  the  authorities  concerned  of  ¥150,000  for  life  insurance  and 
¥100,000  for  property  insurance  is  made.  These  deposits  ate 
subject  to  increase  under  specified  circumstances  and  stood  at 
¥28.189.000  in  1926. 

Principal  depositors  of  ¥300.000  and  upwards  are: — 

Sun      Life      Ass.      Co., 

Canada    ¥9.877,887 

New  York  Life   Ins...   7,737.800 
Com.  Union  Ass.  (f.m.) 

London     420,882 

Norwich    Union    Fire 

Ins.   Co.    (f.m.) 334,002 

S«nth  British  Ins.  Co. 

(f.m.)     302,663 


Manufacturers     Life 

Ins ¥3^25,000 

Sun  Ins.  O'fflce,   (f.m.) 

London    516,604 

Phoenix        Ass.        Co. 

(f.m.)     418,832 

YoricBhlre       Ins.      Co. 

(f.m.  aut.)    32T,297' 
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CHAPTER  XXyil 

BANKS  AND  BANKING  BUSINESS 

INTRODUCTORT  REMARKS 

The  establishnieiit  qf  bank^.  In  the  asaodOFn  seiiee  of  the 
term  In  Japan  dates  back  to  187a  when,  the  Dai^ichi  Kokurttsa 
Olnko  (1st  National  Bank)  was  foun^ea  \n  Tokyo  after  th« 
system  of  the  Amerlcian  national  banks.  By  the  end  of  187> 
there  were  in  existence  throughout  the  country  153  national 
banks,  which  were  all  authorized  to  issue  bank-notes.  In  1880, 
the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank  was  established  at  Yokohama  as  a 
special  money  organ  to  conduct  foreigrn  exchange  business  and 
afford  banking  facilities  to  trading  circles.  Later,  in  1882,  the 
Government  established  the  Nippon  Ginko  (Bank  of  Japan)  in 
Tokyo  as  a  central  semi-official  bank  with  a  view  to  gradually 
withdrawing  the  privileges  of  Issuing  bank-notes  previously 
given  to  the  national  banks  and  giving  the  new  central  bank  a 
monopoly  of  that  privilege.  Between  1896  and  1889,  the  163 
national  banks  scattered  in  various  important  cities  were 
gradually  abolished  and  reorganized  as  ordinary  banks,  and 
meanwhile  numerous  ordinary  banks  were  newly  opened  through- 
out the  country.  Though  commercial  in  form  and  denomination, 
most  of  these  banks  and  especially  those  in  the  provinces  were 
practically  agricultural  organs  In  view  of  the  predominance  of 
the  farming  population  in  Japan,  as  is  still  the  case  though  to 
a  less  extent.  These  banks  generally  made  it  their  business  to 
advance  money  to  the  agricultural  community  on  mortgages 
consisting  of  Immovable  property.  The  savings  bank  business 
was  Inaugurated  by  the  1st  and  10th  national  banks  in  1878,  but 
tbe  pioneer  bank  In  this  line  is  the  Tokyo  Savings  Bank  estab- 
lished In  Tokyo  in  1880.  To  afford  further  monetary  facilities 
to  agricultural  and  industrial  interests  the  Government  establish- 
ed In  1897  the  Nippon  Kangyo  Ginko  (Japan  Hypothec  Bank)  In 
Tokyo,  this  being  followed  by  the  establishment  in  1898  of  the 
Noko  Ginko  (Agricultural  and  Industrial  Banks)  in  each  prefec- 
ture and  in  1900  of  the  Hokkaido  Colonization  Bank  In  Hokkaido, 
and  In  11K>2  the  Nippon  Kogyo  Ginko  (Japan  Industrial  Bank)  as 
a  movable  property  bank.  As  central  money  organs  for  the 
colonies,  the  Government  established  in  1899  the  Bank  of  Taiwan 
in  Formosa  and  In  1909  the  Bank  of  Chosen  in  Korea.  Below  is 
given  a  table  showing  ni^ber  of  the  banking  organs  for  the  last 
few  years,  excluding  the  special  banks  other  than  the  Noko  Ginko, 
wJiKWtQ  number  b^s  remained  fixed  recently:-^ 


1A1  1935  19S6  1927 

Noko  Ginko  (Agricultural  & 

Industrial  Bankt*)   4C  27  27  25 

Savings  Banks 644*  133  124  117 

Ordinary   Banks    1,398  1.637  1,420  1,364 

Total    2  108  1.697  1,578  1,514 


% 
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-N.B. — This  table  does  not  include  the  number  of  banks  in  Korea; 
*  indicates  the  number  of  ordinary  banks  carrying  on 
savings  bank  business  in  addition. 

Banking  Critis  in  the  Spring  of  1927 

Japanese  banks  have  recently  passed,  through  three  serious 
phases  of  crisis,  the  first  being  the  great  International  post-war 
crisis  of  1920-21,  the  second  was  that  of  1923  caused  by  the 
disastrous  earthquake  that  devastated  the  limited  zone  of  Tokyo. 
Yokohama  district.  The  third  and  last  in  the  spring  of  1927  may 
be  considered  as  a  denouement  led  up  by  the  temporizing 
remedial  measures  adopted  on  the  two  earlier  occasions.  The 
economic  debacle  that  burst  out  swept  away  large  number  of 
propped-up  establishments,  industrial  and  financial,  and  Japan, 
-after  having  finished  the  emergency  measures  demanded  by  the 
catastrophe,  is  now  devoting  herself  to  the  grave'  task  of  reor- 
ganizing her  economic  basis. 

The  spark  that  caused  the  general  conflagration  in  the  spring 
x>f  1927  originated  from  the  discussion  In  the  Diet  over  the 
emergency  measures  of  "Earthquake  bills"  when  some  ugly 
revelations  naturally  trickled  out  as  to  the  difficulty  in  which 
certain  banks  had  been  placed  owing  to  the  bills.  The  general 
public,  already  reduced  to  the  state  of  intense  tension  since  the 
September  disaster,  became  alarmed  at  the  ominous  hints  thrown 
out  in  the  course  of  the  debates,  and  at  a  slight  incident  a  run 
started,  and  from  March  15  to  April  21  some  30  banks  with  the 
total  deposits  amounting  to  ¥900  millions  had  to  shut  up  their 
shutters  throughout  the  country.  At  last  the  Government  decreed 
moratorium  for  three  weeks  beginning  with  April  22.  It  waa 
really  an  extraordinary  economic  upheaval  seldom  known  in  the 
banking  history  not  only  of  Japan  but  abroad,  as  explained  in  a 
special  chapter  in  the  Supplement  (1928  edition).  The  terrible 
hurricane  laid  low  no  small  number  of  unsound  concerns.  The 
insolvency  of  the  semi-official  Bank  of  Taiwan  was  followed  by  the 
failure  of  the  Suzuki  Co.  of  Kobe  whose  enormous  indebtedness 
amounting  to  some  ¥800  millions  had  proved  a -fatal  cancer  to  the 
bank.  The  fate  of  these  two  establishments  was  closely  paralleled 
by  that  of  the  15th  Bank,  which  had  been  functioning  for  the 
Imperial  family  and  landed  nobility,  and  the  Kawasaki  Dockyard 
.of  Kobe,  its  largest  debtor.  The  two  also  failed,  though  the 
latter  has  been  partially  reopened  through  the  help  of  the  Navy. 

The  defaulting  banks  totalled  37  by  May  15,  and  with  the 
sole  exception  of  the  Bank  of  Taiwan  which  has  been  reopened, 
the  Bank  of  Japan  having  extended  special  credit  of  ¥200  millions, 
-all  the  rest  remained  closed  at  the  middle  of  November. 

Loans  made  by  Bank  of  Japan 

The  amount  of  loans  advanced  by  the  Bank  of  Japan  to  the 
banks  in  distress,  which  were  involved  in  the  banking  crisis  in 
the  spring  of  1927,  under  the  special  accommodation  acts  of  May 
same  year,  approximated  ¥879  millions,  the  figure  being  composed 
of  ¥687,000,000  for  88  banks  in  Japan  proper  and  ¥191,500.000  for 
8  banks  in  Taiwan.  The  special  accommodation,  open  for  one 
year,  was  discontinued  on  May  8.  1928. 
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«nrh«  Earthquake  Notes'* 

The  adjustment  of  the  "EarthQuake  notes**  was  closed  at  the- 
end  of  September  1927  and  the  notes  discounted  by  the  Bank  of 
Japan  under  the  Oovernment  Guarantee  Resrulation  totalled  9185 
millions  as  a«ainst  the  estimated  figure  of  T207  millions  at  the 
end  of  1926.  as  explained  in  our  1927  edition.  Of  that  total 
the  apparent  loss  of  the  Bank  is  estimated  to  come  to  ¥110 
millions,  of  which  the  Bank  of  Taiwan  is  responsible  for  ¥46 
millions,  the  Bank  of  Chosen  for  ¥16  millions,  Murai  Bank  over 
¥14  millions,  Tokyo  Watanabe  Bank  ¥6%.  millions  and  so  on.  It 
Ih  believed  that  the  net  loss  of  the  Bank  from  the  emersrency 
transaction  will  be  somewhere  about  ¥5  millions,  taking  into 
account  the  discountage  set  apart,  but  this  is  thoufrht  only 
apparent,  and  that  in  practice  the  Bank  is  Judged  to  have  realized 
no  less  than  ¥33  millions  from  the  huge  loans  made  on  that 
critical  occasion. 

Amalgamation  of   Banks 

After  the  European  war  the  Government  took  measures  to 
encourage  the  amalgamation  and  afllliation  of  minor  banks  with 
a  view  to  solidifying  their  financial  stability.  As  result  of  these 
efforts  there  have  been  many  amalgamations  or  affiliations 
during  the  past  several  years,  the  number  of  amalgamations 
reaching  the  highest  figure  in  the  first  half  of  1923.  The  tendency 
waned  for  a  while  after  the  great  earthquake  disaster  of 
September  '23,  but  it  revived  in  1925  when  69  banks  were  newly 
established  through  amalgamation  while  95  banks  were  dissolved 
or  discontinued  for  the  samR  reason.  There  was  also  disappear- 
ance of  about  180  minor  banks  in  1926  and  1927.  Though  there 
existed  as  many  as  1,514  banks  at  the  end  of  1927  throughout  the 
country,  the  result  of  these  frequent  reorganization  has  placed 
the  control  of  the  money  market  practically  in  the  hand  of  about 
twenty  leading  banks  mostly  in  large  cities. 

The  New  Banking   Law 

Features  of  the  revised  regulations  are: 

(1)  A  bank  must  be  a  Joint  stock  company  with  a  minimum 
capital  of  a  million  yen,  but  two  million  yen  in  case  it  is  located 
In  Tokyo  or  Osaka  (In  smaller  towns,  where  the  population  is 
under  10.000,  the  capital  may  be  500,000  yen  for  the  time  being); 
(2)  no  bank  is  allowed  to  undertake  any  enterprises  irrelevant 
?o  banking  business,  except  in  special  cases;  (3)  banks'  auditors 
have  to  report  the  result  of  their  audit  twice  a  year  to  the 
Government;  (4)  the  law  simplifies  the  process  of  bank  mergers; 
(5)  competent  Government  officials  are  authorized  to  participate 
in  liquidation  or  audit;  etc.  A  special  section  has  been  estab- 
lished in  the  Finance  Department,  its  officials  being  entitled  to 
examine  with  the  bank  auditors  the  books  of  the  banks, 

BANK    NOTES 

Three  kinds  of  currency  are  in  circulation  in  Japanese 
territory,  viz..  Bank  of  Japan  notes,  Bank  of  Chosen  notes  and 
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Bank  of  Taiwan  notes.  The  first  is  t»f  otmrse  the  most  impor- 
tant toT  the  Bank  of  Japan  Is  legally  entitled  to  issue  convertible 
netes  to  any  amount  oorretfpoDdins  in  Talue  to  ItH  ff^elrfe  reserve, 
or  to  the  extent  of  fl20  millions  on  the  security  of  Otoverntnent 
bonds,  Treasury  or  other  bills,  or  commerctal  bills  M  a  reliable 
nature.  When  necessitated  by  the  state  of  the  mon^  mat1k»t, 
it  may  issue  notes  in  excess  of  the  prescribed  maximum  oil  a 
similar  security. 

The  Bank  of  Chosen  Is  privileged  by  law  to  issue  bank-notes 
to  any  extent  against  gold  coins,  gold  or  silver  bullion,  or  Bank 
of  Japan  notes,  or  to  a  limited  extent  on  the  security  of  Gov- 
ernment bonds,  bills,  and  other  bills  or  commercial  notes  of 
reliable  nature.  When  deemed  necessary  It  Is  allowed  to  make 
excess  issue  within  limit  of  ¥50  millions  against  security  and 
also  to  issue  ¥20  milllDns  beyond  the  legal  limit.  The  notes  are 
circulated  without  restrictions  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Governor-General  of  Chosen,  and  as  the  sphere  of  their  currency 
has  been  extended  to  Kwantung  province  and  the  South  Man- 
churia Railway  zone  in  Manchuria,  in  consequence  of  the  taking 
over  of  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank  gold  notes  circulating  In 
these  regions,  to  be  gradually  replaced  by  the  BaY>k  of  Chosen 
notes,  the  amount  of  issue  of  the  notes  has  considerably  eitpanded. 

The  Bank  of  Taiwan  notes  are  legal  tender  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Governor-General  of  Taiwan  and  are  issued  to  any 
extent  against  specie  reserve  and  also  to  the  maximum  amount 
of  20  million  yen  on  the  security  of  Government  bonds,  Bank  of 
Japan  notes,  etc.  An  excess  issue  of  notes  on  the  security  of  a 
similar  nature  is  made  possible  through  permission  obtained  from 
the  Minister  of  State  concerned. 

Besides  these  banks,  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank  ie  allowed 
to  issue  notes  In  China  against  silver  reserve.  These  notes  are 
unrestricted  in  their  use  in  public  and  private  transactions  within 
the  limits  of  that  country,  but  they  are  not  in  circulation  la 
Japan  proper. 

The  volume  of  circulation  Is  shown  later. 


PRINCIPAL.   BANKS 

Of  principal  banks  in  Japan,  the  Nippon  Glnko  (Bank  of 
Japan),  the  Yokohama  Shokin  Glnko  (Specie  Bank),  and  the 
Nippon  Kangyo  Ginko  (Japan  Hypothec  Bank)  may  be  mentioned 
as  the  most  trustworthy  banks  among  seml-ofBclal  establishments 
of  the  line,  while  among  ordinary  banks  the  flrst-rate  banks  are 
the  Mitsui,  Mitsubishi,  Dai-ichl  and  Sumitomo,  followed  by  the 
Vasuda  Bank,  Kawasaki  Daihyaku  Bank,  etc. 


SPECIAL  BANKS 

The  special  banks  number  32,  namely,  the  Bank  of 
Japan,  Yokohama  Specie  Bank,  Nippon  Kangyo  Ginko,  Noko 
Ginko  (25  in  all),  the  Hokkaido  Colonization  Bank,  the  Kogyo 
Oinko  (Japan  Industrial  Bank),  and  the  two  colonial  central 
banks  of  Taiwan  and  Chosen. 
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TffM  Bmnk  of  Jftp«i.*-FDuiided  in  iS8B,  Nominal  capital 
^Vim,000,(M)0  <pald  up,  ¥JT,500,000).  Th«  bank  Issttes  convertible 
notes  within  the  limit  of  ¥129,000,000  on  the  security  of  the 
Oovemment  bonds  or  commercial  bins  of  reliable  Aatnre.  No 
limit  on  the  reserve  of  gold  or  silver  «oinfl  xyr  -buIUen.  It  pays 
a  tax  of  1.25j^  for  averaflpe  monthly  issue  of  notes  -and  of  above 
6  percent  per  annum  for  any  excess  Issue. 

Head  Office. — Honryogae-cho,  Nlhombashl-ku.  Tokyo. 

The  Yokohama  Specie  Bank. — ^Founded  in  18:80  the  bank 
furnishes  financial  facilities  to  the  foreiirn  trade  of  the  country. 
•<:;aplta]  Increased  to  ¥100,000,060  paid  up  in  April  1919.  The  bank 
buys  and  receives  for  collection  foreign  bills  of  exchange,  issues 
drafts,  telegraphic  transfers  and  letters  of  credits  on  almost  all 
parts  of  the  world  and  transacts  gren^ral  banking  business. 

Head  Office. — Minami  Nakadori.  yokohama. 

The  Hypothec  Bank  of  Japan  (Nippon  Kangyo  Ginko). — 
Founded  in  1896  under  a  special  law,  the  Bank  is  a  central 
banking  organ  for  agricultural  and  industrial  enterprise,  and  is 
authorized  to  Issue  bonds  called  'TCangyo  Salken"  (Hypothec 
Debentures)  up  to  the  amount  not  exceeding  15  times  its  paid-up 
capital,  and  also,  authorized  in  1926,  to  issue  bonds  called  "Pukko 
Chochiku  Salken"  or  Rehabilitation  Debentures  to  the  total 
amount  of  200  million  yen  for  financing  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
-devastated  area  in  the  earthquake  disaster  of  1928  and  the 
promotion  of  local  industrial  development. 

The  Bank  has  incorporated  21  of  the  4«  Noko  Qinko  which 
were  established  under  special  charter  in  1896  to  finance 
■  agricultural  and  industrial  enterprises  in  the  provinces. 

Head  Office. — ^tJchlyamashlta-cho,  Kojimachi-ku,  Tokyo. 

Aoricultural  and  Industrial  Banks  (''Noko  Ginko"  or  Provin- 
cial Hypothec  Banks). — These  Banks  are  also  authorized  to  issue 
debentures  and  the  25  remaining  banks  have  succeeded  in  raising: 
¥371,975,000,  an  average  of  ¥13,776,860,  the  interest  ranging  from 
8.2  to  7H. 

The  Industrial  Bank  of  Japan  (Nippon  Kogyo  Ginko). — ^Es- 
tablished in  1902;  Capital  ¥50,000,000  fully  paid  up. 

The  Bank  enjoys  the  privileges  of  issuing  debentures  to  an 
amount  of  ten  times  its  paid-up  capital  and  to  any  amount  for 
the  purpose  of  public  utility  abroad. 

Head  Office. — Elraku-cho.  Kojimachi-ku,  Tokyo. 

Tha  Hokkaido  Colonization  Bank  (Hokkaido  Takushoku  Qin- 
ko).— The  Bank  was  established  in  1900,  under  special  charter, 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  funds  for  colonial  enterprises  In 

Hokkaido  and  ICarafuto.     Capital  subscribed,  ¥20,000,000  (¥12,500,- 
000  paid  up);  reserve,  ¥8,177,900.    The  Bank  is  authorized  by  law 

•to  issue  mortgage  debentures  up  to  the  amount  of  ten  times  the 
paid-up  capital. 

Head  Office. — Sapporo,  Hokkaido. 

The  Bank  of  Taiwan  (Taiwan  Ginko). — Established  under 
special  charter  in  1899;  Capital  subscribed  ¥16.000,000  (fully 
paid  up);  it  acts  as  the  central  bank  in  Formosa  with  a  privi- 
lege of  issuing  against  the  reserve  of  gold  and  silver  coins  or 
bullion  bank  notes  convertible  into  gold  Yen  notes  within  the 
limit  of  ¥20,000,000  covered   by  Government  bonds,  commeretal 

^^lla,  etc 
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Besides  t^ezteral  bankin^r  buiiineaa,  it  also  ~  oonduotB  tnoisae- 
tions  in  foreign  exchangre  matters  through  its  branches  as  well 
as  corresi>ondents  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Head  OfBce. — Taihoku  (Taipeh),  Formosa. 

The  Bank  of  Chosen  (Formerly  Bank  of  Korea). — ^The  law 
providing  for  the  Bank  of  Chosen  as  promulgated  In  1911  (revised 
in  1918)  provides  that:  (1)  The  Bank  be  authorized  to  issue 
convertible  notes  and  carr^'  on  general  banking  business  and 
also  trust  business  as  the  central  financial  organ  of  Korea,  (2) 
Japanese  subjects  exclusively  shall  be  allowed  to  hold  shares  in 
the  Bank  of  Chosen,  (3)  the  Government  shall  guarantee  a 
dividend  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum  on  shares  held  by 
others  than  the  Government  for  the  first  6  years.  Capital  sub. 
¥40,000,000  (¥25  mil.  p.u.);  Reserves  ¥1.001,026;  Deposits 
¥197,712,705. 

Head  OfBce. — Sfioul,  Chosen. 


SYNDICATE   BANKS 

For  promoting  their  common  interest  13  leading  ordinary 
banks  in  Tokyo,  Osaka  and  Nagoya.  three  withdrawn  through 
suspension  of  payment  or  fusion  since  the  panic,  form  themselves 
into  syndicate  banks.  Their  financial  position  has  been 
strengthened  since  the  trouble  of  Mar.  '27,  at  the  expense  of 
weaker  establishments.  The  returns  for  the  first  half  of  1927  put 
their  total  deposits  at  ¥4,224  millions  against  loans  reaching  ¥3,346 
millions,  the  latter  being  79.1)^  to  the  other.  It  is  significant  to 
note  that  it  was  82.5)t  and  81.6)t  respectively  for  the  correspond- 
ing term  of  1925  and  1926.  The  rate  of  increase  of  deposits  and 
loans  in  the  1st  term  of  1927  compares  thus  as  against  the  two 
either  terms: — 

AgBAvBt  '26  AfBinet  >25 

Increase    of   Deposits 9.9 j^  11.8)^ 

Increase  of  Loans 6.7^  7.3 jg 

The  position  of  the  leading  syndicate  banks  in  Tokyo  is 
briefly  described  below: 

The  Mitsui  Bank.— Nominal  capital,  ¥100,000.000  (¥60,000,000 
paid  up):  Reserve,  ¥58,400,000;  Deposits.  ¥560,334,941;  Loans 
¥431,001,924;  Discounts,  ¥49,343,265;  Foreign  bills  of  exchange 
purchased,  ¥101,644,484.  Has  many  flrst-class  correspondents 
abroad  and  its  financial  status  is  Al. 

The  Mitsubishi  Bank.~-Capital  subscribed,  ¥50,000,000  (¥30,- 
000,000  paid  up);  Reserve,  ¥32,000,000;  Deposits,  ¥470,686,307; 
Loans,  ¥253,479,636;  Bills  discounted,  ¥37.099,073;  Foreign  Bills 
of  exchange  purchased,  ¥17,039,968.  Has  many  excellent  corres- 
pondents. The  business  policy  of  the  bank  Is  steady,  "slow  but 
sure"  being  the  feature  of  its  business  transactions.  After  the 
tuake  disaster  of  September  '23,  the  amount  of  deposits  con- 
siderably increased  in  contrast  to  that  of  other  banks. 

The  Dai-icht  Bank. — Capital,  ¥57,500,000  paid  up;  Reserve, 
¥68,450,000;  Deposits,  ¥520.884,118:  Loans,  ¥365,331.915.  The  busi- 
ness policy  of  the  bank  is  rather  conservative,  but  it  is  very 
attentive  to  the  interests  of  its  correspondents,  many  of  whom 
are   of   first-rate   financial   status.     Though   the   bank   sustained 
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BO  smaU  damage  tlii)8whnthcr<l9f#l(#«4i«Ml»rrlt  is  fast  recoverlnir 
its  former  atability.  The  bank  amalflramated  with  the  Tokal 
Bank  in  '27.  ..     ^  ,^     .   ,,. 

The  Sumitomo  Bank. — Subscribed  capital,  ¥70,000,000  (¥60,- 
000,000  iNkttr^up);  Resrt^s.  ¥2S,250,0OOjr  fc>epo8it8,  ¥552,780.090; 
LoaiMO^AiiS%«46;«  &jas*<ii«otpnt]MCraF99;Il^^<09:  ForeiflrirVBilU 
of  exd^an^e  p^urchaae^  ¥12,5^2^368.  The  staUUty.  of.  i^s  tfcifinoial 
foundation,  #Qpd  mai^f^ement  And  presence  o£  men  of  aliiUty  on 
itH  ata/f  cowhijrip  to  <ia.ntrilHitf»  to  tfa^  sound  deveiop.i^eiit  <k  the 
bank.  The  bank  wa»  the  firnt^of.all  ofher  alntilar  establtahpnents 
to  adjust  and  consolidate'  the  losses  sustained  in  the  quake 
-AlsMter  awTiffktier  UaUlitifas  ^' vd^lctithe  tftrtfUlat4en  Wtecon* 
aldejmd  dtfRtailit. 

Tlte  Vaaftrda  ttunk.^Ncfmiwai  -capital,  *l5t>,tW>p.OOO  <¥$J2,7$0,aO0 
UdW  upy;  =  Reserve,  ¥5t',6»ef,000i'  Deposits.  ¥n3,2t5,ir3f ;^  tiOanar 
^MT.SW.flff.  Wjc  bank  te  the  fargrest  of  M  ordinary  bapks,  In 
so  far  as  the  amount  of  capita),  rest^rve  atrd  dei(>ositB  are  con- 
cerned, its  greatness  belnsr  due  to  the  fact  that  It  amal^ramated 
or  incorporated  many  smaller  affiliated  banks. 

The  Jugo  Ginke^— Capital  subscrtbed,  ¥100.000,000  (¥49.760.. 
000  paid  up);  Reserve.  ¥32,870,000;  Deposits,  ¥209,414,183;  Loans, 
Jf^i4fl 38,571;  BilHs  diiiooun ted,  ¥71^00^60.  Xovolved  in  the  crisis 
iff  .19J27  it  has  boA^  xedueed  tq  «  preeartous:  position  and  kmm 
inflicta<^  s^ious  less  on  abarehoMese  many.  ajC  wbojnHiure  jpeAni. 
.  T«ie  K«tf»asakMD*»Hyslai  B»#ik^-«tibs(ii»ibea  capHal  ¥S9,988,- 
mt^;.  aeservev  W;20IM90a;  t>epo»ftB,  ¥ei8,10>»,0<9;  Iiea¥fs,  ^19MS9.«02. 
One:  oft  4ivi  fndest.  It  "was  founded  by  the  9ttte  Ha^shlreeiMeh 
HMviasaklJtn  IL8ftl.  The  Bauik;  Coranerly  knetim  m  tti^  K«vmsaaa 
Bank,  ammlgamted  -with  the  Dailiyaku  Bahk  lih  :ruiy  <27  «Ad 
-Dssntn^Mit  the-preaeal  name.    -  . 


POHBOGN  EXCmtmOIB  BUfliMSBS  IN  JABiHK 

In  Its  early  daye,  Japittn^  f  et*e9gn  exchange '  bttslttese  was 
tthnesti'Svitlr^ly  Ifi  tl»e  hands  of  BHtleh,  Anierican  and  other  for- 
eign banlkto^  oAly  a  6ma;H  part  being  tran^a«ted  by  Japanese  con- 
4VE|viia  wbo  had  be^«ib  eAoaSfd  'in  busHiese  as  .Merchiatat  Bankers 
loTifa^viera^  centuries^  A  «otab2e  pevlod  io  the  evolBtlon  of  Japa^i- 
eoe  Ipia^kins  mM,  )i4;ieretQre«  that  whteh  amw  the  inauimmtiaB  ^ 
the  policy  of  founding  -ej^haagse  teaks  with  purelr  Japaneee 
Cftyttta^*  The  first  of  these  banks  was  The  Yokohama  Specie 
'  Bank.  Limited,  in  1880»  fallowed  by  ,the  B^nks  of  Taiwan  and 
Chioisen.  Then  such  IcAdin^  private  ikanln  «ls  Mitsui,  Mitsul:](lshl, 
3umitomPk  JDa^-ichi.  J^fU-l^yiakii  an4  Yasuda  hava  opened  foreign 
exchange  departments,  witJ>  the  r^s^lt  that  the  greater  part,  of 
the  exports  and  in^M>rts,^s,.now  finaneed  by  Japanese  Institutions. 
As  an  evidence  how.  far  theiir  #ystei^  has<  been  carried  to  a  state 
of  greater  efflcieiioy  the  ereatioa  of  a  diseount  market  a  few 
years  ago  may  be  mentioned,  this  rendering  greait  assistant  kt 
.llaciUftatiacr  .t^nsaf^tioiftf  Ai^her  picrn  of  development  .is- shown 
in  tbs  presei^ee  oi  Excha^tga  Brok«»s  in  the  leading  oentres;  of 
<Q-Ten^^  tirade.  If netuatloBaa  of*  tjihe-  i^^hc^ge  market  recently 
»afK^C|rding:  te  .tl^  fstai^dar^  giiotatiens  ^f  r  the .  Specie  Bank  4^re 
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'«0  -iM*  jAi»AN  YBAJl  BOOiC 

Bank's  SAllner  T.  T.  Rate 

On  New  York 

.    .    .  /anemr  Mi^T 

/         ^        ^  #        ^        »  _^        ^        \ 

Ymt  BIgtatot       i4>««it       BIgfactt       Luwest         H«b«»t       Lu««it 

1928  ......  38%  88%  41%  41%  43%  41% 

192«  44%  43%  47%  46%  48%  48% 

1937  48%  48%  48.0  46%  46%  46% 

1928  47.0  46%  47%  46%  —  — 

Favorable  reaction  In  1926  was  due  to  the  marked  Improve- 
ment in  foreigrn  trade  in  consequence  of  brisk  export  of  silk,  ttxe 
diminished  imports  occasioned  by  the  enforcement  of  Liozury 
tariff,  bier  speculative  purchase  of  Yen  in  New  York  and  Shang- 
hai, and  lastly  the  Government  shipment  of  specie  to  New  York 
to  stabilize  the  exchange  market. 

BANKING  STATISTICS 

Remarkable  as  has  been  the  development  our  banking  busi- 
ness made,  it  still  occupies  a  level  far  below  that  attained  In 
Burope  and  America.  There  are  too  many  petty  banks,  totalling 
at  present  as  many  as  1,000  banks  approximately  throughout  the 
country^  It  is  somewhat  reassuring  that  the  tendency  toward 
amalgamation  and  expansion  is  perceptibly  making  head.  E^rom 
the  outbreak  of  war  till  the  end  of  1921  banks  that  iBcreased 
capital  numbered  1587  with  the  total  increment  of  roughly  ¥1,682,- 
000,000.  Amalgamation  resulted  in  the  creation  of  198  tMnks 
and  the  dissolution  of  238  at  the  same  periods,  and  whereas  there 
were  as  many  as  2.167  banks  throughout  the  country  at  the  end 
of  1913,  the  number  decreased  to  2,091  at  the  end  of-  1918,  to 
1,980  in  '22,  to  1,578  in  '26  and  then  to  1,514  at  the  end  of  1927, 
the  gradual  diminution  being  accounted  for  by  amalgamation. 
The  total  amount  of  subscribed  capital  increased  from  about 
¥507,701,000  at  the  end  of  1913  to  ¥2,954,445.000  at  the  end  of  1927. 

Inciulries    made    by  the   Oriental   E3oonomist  of  Tokyo  give 

these  data  as  to  recent  development  of  banking  business  in  which 

is  Included  the  Branch  OfRoe  of  the  Bank  of  Chosen  in  Japan 

proper  (amount  of  money  tn  ¥1.000)  :-i- 

BtllK  41«eo- 
Qiitable  matA 
No.  nf     No.  of      Oap'Ul      Re5«r\e       BaUnce  of   ducumrntaQr 
<fg25  banki   brAndNs    pntd  up      fti  ds  dciporitB  tUia 

Bank  of  Japan...  1  15  37,500  70.425  657,011  454.697 
Special  banks....  38  198  378.924  194,471  1,140.432  726,354 
Ordinary  banks.. 1,537  5,357  1,500.628  627,013  8.726,776  1,572,934 
Savings  banks   ..    133      597        37,647      23,963        904,605        37,028 

Total     1,704  6,167  1,954,699  915,872  11,428,823  2,791,014 

1926 
Bank  of  Japan...  1  15  37,500  75.446  670,^22  517,880 
Special  banks  ...  33  209  386,039  210,775  '  *  976,658  684,716 
Ordinary  banks.. 1,420  6,338  1,496,613  663.064  9,lt8.8d3  1,658,682 
Savings  banks...  124  594  41,351  27,414  l,06T,B5l  46.094 
Total     1,578  6,151  1,961,503  976,689  11,79S,1W0  2,807.322 
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1927  (end  of  June)- 

Bank  of  Japan..  1  16  37,500  77,956  910,999  794.896 
Special  banks  ..  3»  218  886.801  218,915  1.238.427  717.660 
Ordinary  bankn.. 1.364  5.370  1,495.856  678.806  9.149.363  1,287.057 
Savlngrs    banks..    117      572        41.605      29.189  87.831  — 

Total     1.514  6.171  1,961,063  1,004,817  11,381,619  2,799,612 


Bslwictt  rf ._^. 

49^      OonUrmed  Banowliip        Imxm       wfUbTvOfttn      etcTowned 

Bank  of  Japan..            —  266,142  50,098  278,485  305,797 

Special   banks...    836,230  2,161,049  817,568  667,698  109,781 

Ordinary    banks.    870.224     7,269,748  822,457  2,051,251  667,466 

SavinfiTs    banks..        8.258  154.853  235.602  526.650  17,248 

Total    1,714,707  9,840,793  926.711  8,409,086  1,100.277 

1928 

Bank  of  Japan..             --  91.267  87,088  274.979  310,536 

Special    banks...    642,615  2,281,945  310,819  534,411  99,566 

Ordinary    banks.  916,769  7,661.118  314.479  2.168.366  695,217 

Savings    banks..        7.562  218,583  256,796  603,659  20.87^ 

Total     1,566,947  10,252,942  919.126  3.571.415  1.126.197 

1927  (end  of  June) 

Bank  of  Japan. .              <-  37.546  60,030  243.276  318.129 

Special   banks...    532.224  2,320,915  334.384  630,263  85,024 

Ordinary    banks.    819,281  7,470.718  373,865  2,327,090  667.028 

Savings    banks..        8,697  237,747  184,868  620,379  22.48S 

Total  ,  ......1.360,202  10,066,925  953,147  3,821,009  1,092.660 

Loans  Classified 

The  Treasury  returns  show  that  at  tho  end  of  1926  loam 
«oii  books,  of  banks  througrhout  the  countjry  totalled  about  ¥7,270 
millions  analysed  as  follows:— 

Secured    '. '. • ¥1,299.925,066 

Nk)tes 4,118,510.391 

Overdrafts 1,231,602,925 

Others    619.710,110 

Total    7.869,748,498 

The  aecurltiea  classified  are  as  follows: — 

National  &  Local  bonds ¥  192,290.716 

Forelem-  debentures,  etc -         1,826.658 

Private  debentures,  etc 404,486,918 

Stocks 1,989,159,757 

Merchandises     367.787.267 

Real    estates 1,493.673,437 

Ships     . . ,. 42,349,890 

Economic    foundations    50.419.696 

Sundries 195,502.116 

Guaranteed  and  on  credit 2.582,752,639 

:Securities  owned  as  asset  consist  of  the  following: — 

National  bonds  and  debentures ¥  982.783,710 

Local               „                „                ....  188.177.905 

Foreign           ,;                „                 ....  10.017.487 

Private  debentures   534,215.506. 

Stocks    836.056.756 

Total 2,051.251,313 
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Liabilities  of  Banks   (June  30th,  1927$   Vn  'hfiCb) 

.Bmikoi         »M^     KWkngye..      Hoko      CMbnUl     Sie*  <C 
JapMi  Bank        Olnko  Gfnk«        Bank         Tat^au 

Capital,    nominal      69^60  100,000  ^,090  104,400     20,000     45^00 

Re3erve    funds  ^.    -77,9^^  96,873  41463    63,320       7»^7#       1.90« 

Notes   Issued    ...1,464,604  7,205  —           —            —     43,S4S 

Debenture  loe^M..'     -    -  ^  ^  761,051  397,070  106,460            — 

tyeposits     '.    9tyy,«r99  588,329  77,986  150,412  "68,246  104,8«6 

Bills  Pe-di«coun4ed           —  120.856  —            -^           ^  27?.441 

Debta    —  154,171  —           —           —  2«0.876 

Temporary  debts            32  1,986  — ^           —      2,163      1.795 

Branch   accounts           < —  —  —          —          —          — 

Net  profits   9,63^  16.179  8,247       9,643       1.616           — 

Other  account   . .      65,703  150.005  28,809     73.475       3,294  liS,S49 

Total  ' 2.5S8,8S2  1,234,566  1,013,167  808,321  208,345  S82,149 

iHdnairlal    B'wk  of      OrdlniiiT         8iiTtn0i  ToM  ftir 

Oonilnoed  Bank     .  CXrooen  Banki  Bank!  Total  ItSfl  C^Hnf) 

Capital 

nomlha!  ..  50,000  40.000  2,377,735  97,045  2,990,180  2.976.720 
Reserve 

funds     ...   17,066  711        678,806        29.140     1,'004,817        947,999 

Notes  issued  —     89,317  —  —     1,604,672     1,619,470 

Debenture 

loans    268,551  _  —  —    1,682,133     1,443,876 

Deposits  ...  49.022  194,686  9,149,363  87,881  11-.881,619  16.728,209 
Bills  re-dis- 
counted  ..  —    16,l2d        120,5<6  —        530,086        500,148 

Debts     19,400  158,277        819,281  8.697     1,360,202     1,560.816 

Temporary 

debts    ....        166       6,928        266.977  —        276,973        340.496 

Branch 

accounts   .  —  •—    2.495.943      427.619     2.923,662     2.807,851 

Net    profltB.     8,126  784       169,785  9,099       226,917        226,720 

Other 

accounts  .  79,658  30«869  49X694  .  3.3,873  1,139,621  1,199,979 
Total    ...486,97^'  5a6.980, 16^7.5.348. 1.017^619  2(5,9a<fc295  25,118,623 


Assets  of  Banks   (June  30tli,  1927;   in  V1,00D) 

Bank  of  flMcle        Xwm-        IMko      C»l«mM     Bank  of 

Japan  Bank      gyo  Qluko       CMuko        Bank        Ttfwaa 

Specie 318^129.  33.47.0.        2.308       6,877       8.940       8,216 

Bullions     811,392  4,396              —           — .           -—     15,244 

Loans    37,646.  191,636      798,480  568»777  138,3X1  162,462 

Bills  discountable    794^96  143.974              •—      7,642     42,675  372.648 

Bills    bought —  422.6.31               -p-           —           —     45,603 

Documentary  bills           -^  —              —           ~      8.783     16.039 

Bonds,  shares,  etc.  243,276  262.428        69.596     36,389       6,116     77,080 

Deposit.*?     60,030  66.624        99.863     91,587       4.356     10.918 

liand,  building,  etc^    4,771  19,867          6,804       7,522       9.366       9,663 

Inter-bank    loans      55,169  2,116              -^           --      2,918       3,411 

Branch    accounts            "^  — •             — ?.          —           *—           — 

Capital   unpaid    .      22^00  —       24,124    16,350       7,600       6,625 

Lk)ss —  —              -*           —           —     28,171 

Other  accounts..      41,126  87,916       11,992.84,177         440     77.279 

Total     2,588,93^  1,234,&56  1,013.167  &08.321  208.346  882.149 
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mdiiflMal   Buk  of  QidliMxy  Savliiffi  Total  for 

Bftnk.  Choneo  BaaTcB  Bukv  Total      ItMCJone) 

Specie 1,684  2»»627  «67.0&8  22,488  1,092.669  l^OTM^O 

BuUlons    .......          —  15,875  —  —  846,906      885,456 

Loans    '.,...202,245  279,015  7,470.718  237,747  10,006,925  9.894,468 

]^Uls  dis- 
countable    ...   89,797  29.072  1,199,343  31,934  2,711,878  2.570.791 

Bills    bought...        911  16,935  160.503  —  646,488      620,311 

document- 
ary  bills    —  12,192  87,714  —        119,668      139,716 

Bonds, 

shares,  etc.   . .   78,244  100,410  2,327,090  620.379  3.821,009  3,555.926 

Deposits     55,573  5,462  873,865  184,868  953.147      905,744 


Industrial   Bank  of 
T>ontInDed  Bank        Cbcsen 

Land,  build- 
ing,   etc...     5,226     11.442 

Inter- bank 
loans    4S>511       3,270 

Branch 
accounts.  —  -— 

Capital  unpaid      —    15,000 

Loss     ...  — 

Other 
accounts    .     4,786     18,780 


Ordinary 
Banks 


39?,?20  ' 
135,14a 


Havlii0i 
Banks 


29,356 


Total  fvr 
Total  19SS  CJ"n«) 

500,636        440.608 

449.635        334.462 


2.500,427   427.394  2.927,821  2.842,806 

882,478   55,540  1.029.116  1,027.226 

—    58,608     1,345     88,123    36,186 


313,216 


6.569        646,280        835.390 
Total     486,977  536.980  16,573.348  i.617,619  25,900,296  25,118,532 


uending  Ordinary  and  SAvififls  Banks 

(As  existing  at  the  end  of  Jilhe,  1928;    in  ¥1,000) 


Tokyo 

Mune  of  Bftnln  Capital  paid-up 

Ist   Bank   57.500 

15th     ..        100,000 

30th     „  760 

ICawasaki-Boihyaku    Gtnko.  23,072 

Tanaka   Qlnko 1.606 

Mitsubishi    „     30.000 

Mitsui  60,000 

Yasuda         „ 92.750 

3rd  4,000 

Koike  ,.     3,000 

Morimura  „     2,080 

Showa  2,500 

Nishtwaki   „     ..'. 3,000 

Taisho  ,. 2,000 

Tetsugyo     ..     1,500 

Nippon  Chuya  Qinko 6,250 

Tokyo  Tamaguchl  „     liOOO^ . 

Furukawa  6,250 

SOUm-       L  -t :...    ,1,550. 

YMuto    fittvit^p    .PimbJb 2^072 

Shinyu   Ginko    2,312 


Reservcii 

Deposltii 

Lotum 

58,450 

520,884 

365.331 

— 

153,268 

208,306 

..370. 

2.362 

1,563 

4,200 

318,103 

192.438 

.532 

1.830 

2.495 

32,000 

470,586 

253,479 

58.400 

560,334 

431,001 

57,650 

745.222 

597,899 

40 

14,030 

70.658 

1,250 

1,727 

4.483 

1.420 

24,160 

19.043 

—  ■ 

45,483 

57,181 

550 

5,031 

9,592 

378 

— 

7.398 

3.72 

2,714 

3.483 

457 

57,511 

58,194 

'^       88 

1,584 

3,103 

1,590 

41.042 

33,290 

.  510. 

•5,753 

^,148 

1.79S 

»3.^15 

.       Ji,080 

"~— 

4,063 

^,m 
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Osaka 

N«m«cirBAiika  Oftpilal  ptfd-up 

34th   Bank   39,700 

Yamagruchi    Glnko 27,500 

Sumitomo  50,000 

Konolke  , 10,000 

Osaka  Noko       „     7,000 

Kashima  „     9,437 

Bisliu  „     3,000 

Osaka   Savings   Bank 2,000 

Fujlmoto   Bill-broker  Bank.  3,000 

Fujita  Oinko    5,375 

Osaka  Nomura   Ginko 10,000 

Nippon  Shlntaku 17.500 

Nagoya 

Ito  Ginko   1,000 

Nagoya  Ginko    13,600 

Alchi   Glnko    11,800 

Meiji   Glnko    11,880 

Alchl  Nosho  Glnko 4,000 

Nippon  Savings  Bank 1,148 

Bizan  Ginko    *.. . .  2,172 

Yokohama 

2nd    Bank    1,500. 

Hiranuma   Ginko    750 

Yokohama  Wakao  Glnko . . .  600 

Yokohama  Boekl           „     ...  237 

Watanabe   Ginko    2,000 

Yokohama  Koshin  Ginko...  ^256 

Yokohama  Shogyo  Ginko . . .  480 

Kobe 

65th    Bank    6,2B0 

Hyogoken   Noko    Glnko 9,000 

Kobe  Okazaki  „ 12,500 


MONETARY   ORGANS  FOR  POORER  CXASSBS 

Banking  organs  for  poorer  classes  (tre  still  sadly  loadequata 
In  Japan.  There  are  no  people's  banks,  and  at  present,  besides 
the  ancient  institutions  of  pawnbroklng  and  Mnjin*  the  only  bank* 
ing  facilities  available  for  those  people  are  postal  savings  banks 
and  credit  associations. 

Pawrrbroking 

According  to  the  inquiries  of  the  Home  Office,  the  mnnber 
of  licensed  pawnbrokers  existing  in  Japan  proper  an  as  fol* 
ows :  — 


Beaervef 

Depotlt 

Ijomm 

23,100 

214,113 

190,48r 

12,600 

190.294 

143,116 

26.411 

280.003 

251.152- 

4,718 

91.486 

68.449 

5,030 

4,373 

60.521 

7,140 

51,509 

76,463' 

1,487 

13,723 

8.656 

ri.480 

110.090 

5,198 

6,941 

1,779 

23,910 

1,130 

35,270 

112,165 

7,007 

76.794 

63.006 

2,480 

25,576 

42,992 

1,348 

9,209 

7.601 

8,150 

51,958 

33,199 

7,950 

57,468 

43,643 

3,495 

42.729 

43.988 

880 

12.564 

11.980 

2,031 

31.199 

2,307 

948 

4,317 

7.404 

103,821 

177,497 

71,754 

75 

1,702 

1.704 

399 

2.907 

7,082 

34 

288 

400 

598 

9,186 

6.452 

1.250 

40,046 

27.484 

3 

226 

453 

129 

■      6,61« 

8.41& 

5.700 

21,759 

98.087 

6,778 

18,610 

20,492 
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27.700  24,782      ''        23,587  17,«96  17,862 

The  term  of  depoBit  suiters'  from  &  ta  6  months,  aoeerdlng  to 
articles,  and  the  rat©  of  tntereist  charged  ranges  bdt^een  the  two 
extremes  of  48)t  and  20)^  as  converted  into  a  yearly  9«te. 

The  general  situation  of  the  business  may  he  gaUiered  fpnom 
the  following  statistics: — 

No.  of  pmnw       Money      NOb  rt  piwna        Monoy  P»waii 

■copted         ftdvunred       vtdeaiooA  repatd  fer*lto& 

Y«w  ciOOO;  CYen  1000)         OWO)         CYon  1000)        i,Y«ii  lOOO) 

1918  41,38»  lUtHO  SS,B85  102,103  9,261 

1920 31,610  152,799  25,523  111.894  11,021 

1921  28,297  195,908  23.700  158.510  17,14$ 

1928^ 11,926-  12^,496  15,324  96,079  11,696 

1924  24.523  155,810  16,013  111,248  '  14,54& 

Public  Pawn  Shepa.^ — ^Theie  run  either  as  foundations  or  un- 
der conununal  management  accommodate  the  poor  with  loan  at 
lower  interest  and  with  other  advantages.  At  th^  end  of  June 
1925  there  were  41  of  them,  the  oldest  being  the  village  pawnshop 
at  Hosoda,  Mij'azaki  Prefeetiureiy  founded  in  1912.  Tokyo  has 
12  such  establishments  in  slum  quarters,  mostly  conducted  by 
the  Social  Works  Association  of  Tokyo  Prefecture. 

*Mujtri" 

It  was  originally  a  mutual  help  association  that  was  organiz- 
ed for  various,  purposes.  Ab  existing  at  present  the  members  oT 
a  "mujin,"  by  which  title  this  kind  of  association  is  now  generally 
known,  have  to  bring  at  each  meeting  a  certain  amount  of  Axed 
subscription.  They  then  determine  by  drawing  a  number  of 
members  to  be  allowed  to  make  use  of  the  money  collected  at 
each  meeting,  and  this  Is  continued  till  all  the  members  get  their 
turn.  This  primitive  help  contrivance  has  been  very  rnuch  abus-; 
ed  lately,  being  too  often  made  a  means  of  fraud  by  some  un- 
scrupulous "promoter."  resulting  In  the  enforcement  of  a  revised 
regulation  on  Nov.  1st,  *15.  The  fund  of  a  "^ujln**  as  existing  in 
money  must  not  fall  below  ¥15,000  or  30.000  in  other  form  of 
asset*.  A  "Aiujln**  may  not  engage  in  any  other  additional  busi- 
ness without  license.  At  the  end  of  1926,  these  paeudo  banks',* 
conducting  the  business  or  suppfylnir  the  fufids  for  these  ^•^njltt**^' 
numbered  £48  representing  f 26,042,000  nominal. 

Credit  A««oci«tiont  in  City  Land 

The  business  or  those  associations  is  to  lend  money  to  their 
members  in  order  to  develop  their  economic  conditions  and  to 
handle  tha  sa^ngs  of  their  members,  the  ^mliies  of  their  menii** 
bers.  public  corporations  or  legal  persons  who  do  not  atwi  at* 
profit.  T<ho.  numter  loi  these  asscKslntions  «t  the  end  of  1'92S  was 
224  witti  a  paid  up  capital  of  fas.SMwOOO. 

It.         ...    •  KATB  OP  INTEREST  ''        '" 

m  tlMrfonowlTig  taM4^  ^sen"  mewii^  ttrteresf  i^brflO©  wtdail^ 
balanotftMid  1  sen  a  day  amooivta  to  ir.66#»a 'y««ir.":^^  •''«    *  "'   '* 
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Rata  on   Real  Estata 

According  to  the  inquiries  of  the  Nippon  Kangyo  Ginkg,  tho 
averagre  rate  of  Interest  on  Immovable.s  In  Ax>ril  *2%  was  11.75;> 
or  11.54«j  excluding:  Okinawa  and  Hokkaido.  These  figrurea  are 
above  those  of  the  preceding  year  by  0.1 !;(  and  0.07 f  respectively. 

For  purpose  of  comparison  figure  for  the  last  few  jFears  are 
given  below:— 

1«K  AtA  1017  km 

Average  rate  throughout  Japan...     11.88)1     11.74)t     11.64^    11.75)^ 
Avera^se,     Okinawa    A    Hokkaido 

excluded     , n.63j^'     11.62^     U^7|t     1J.M;{ 


BILL-BROKING  BUSINESS 

'  As  moat  of  our  banka  regard  note  dlfM>t>untlng  ab  part  of  the 
|K«per  sphere  of  tlieir  bualneas^  they  are  not  so  willing  to  furnish 
cBll  money  to  bill  brokers.  They  gieiieraHy  do  so  otily  when 
ttey  have  surplus  funds  remaining  klle  on  thpstr  hand^.  The 
broking  business  therefore  does  not  yet  poaMss'In  ^tipam  a  su!B- 
ciently  congenial  atmosphere  for  its  sound  development. 

The  first  broking  boi:we  imade  its  apfffarance  in  Japan  in 
September,  1899,  in  Tokyo,  and  the  second  in  May,  1912,  tn  Osaka. 
At  nrosant  t|pe.  boaaea  ttot'ar«.undeirta«kinflr.it  eHher  ^Mluatrely 
or  in  combination  w.ith  oth^r  )»fi9ln^9.  numliptv -ow  tiUrlvi..  <H 
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t^ese.thiye.  fci  Tokyo;-' four  In  Osfifka,  and' bn«  each ' ftt 'Kobe  and, 
KasoysL,  are  relatively  mpre  important  than  the  otb^s. 

It  WiELS  about  li)06  that  "trust  companies"  were  flrart  e«tab^ 
llshed  in  Japan,  and  these  at  the  end  of  1921  numbered  514  In- 
cai^ital  of  ¥347  million,  of  which  I0\f  million  was  paid  up.  Some 
cludingr  487  joint  stock  companies  .with  an  aggregate  authorized 
of"  these  tru3t  companies^  however,  were  by  no  me^mslon  a  sound- 
basis  white ^  the  business  dealt  'in  tiy  t^iem  was  diverse  and  in 
many  cases  hardly  entitled  to  Jbe  called  trust  business  as  it  Is' 
knowp  in  Europe  ^d  America.  Abs^ence  of  a  law  tx>  ^control  this 
particular  agency  business  was  responsible  for  all  tl^ese  •  defects. 

'.'  >  nie'-'TtUBt  Law  and  TMst  Bustnesi  Iaw,  newly^'  enacted  tn 
'22  and  enforced  on  Jan.  1,  '23,  had  a  salutary  effect  on  the  sound 
and  legitimate  development  of •  trust  bUtfikieaiB  in  Japan.  Accord- 
ing to  the  laws,  trust  business  can  be  carried  on  only  by  a  joint 
eWdk  eoiMpony  with  a  capital  of  not  less  than  ¥l  million,  the 
pr&S>^tieB  ^acceptable  by  it  being  limited  to  money,  negotiable 
papers,*  monetary  claims,  movables,  land  and  things  thereon,  and 
^uperfldes  and  lease  of  land.  The  old  established  companies  had 
to  obtain  new  permits  for  continuing  husiness,  and  up  to  the 
end  of  19^6  33  companies  were  granted  charteca  for  conduotlng 
business  in  accordance  with  the  proviflions  of  the  new  laws,  their 
combined  nominal  capital  being  ¥230,800,000;  paid-U|^  capital, 
i^»26§»000;  reserve  funds,  ¥7,362,000;  money  trust,  ¥S60,148:  other 
trust,  ¥376.791,000;  loans  and  advances,  ¥l,7S4,£57,0$a:  tends  and 
■eetsHtlM,  230,931.000. 

Remarkable  is  the  development  of  this  line  of  business 
daring  the  last  two  years,  particularly  after  the  banking  panic 
of  1927.  At  the  end  of  June  '28  there  existed  throughout'  the 
country  37  trust  cos.  wiUi  the  anxount  «f  -monBy  ajnd  other 
property  accepted  totalling  ¥1.129  millions  as  against  ¥115  mil- 
lions of  28  cos«  at  the  end  of  the  same  peiiM  of  1924. 

Below  is  given  a  coippar^tive  statistics  for  the  1st  half  year 
of  19;»7  Mict  1988: 

l«t  half  1027  isthftlfiyffl 

Afoney  .trust .¥631,967,223  ¥    838,327.02* 

MtsntT  trust  other  than  monies 12,860.532  16.587.08T 

K«|;Otiable    seciDBttieB   in    trust 134,650,988  i79,670>778 

LiaWUtfes     47,812,940  40,137,222 

IaMb   ik  properties   thereon. 21.383,895  23.830.219' 

SuperflcleB  in  trust .' 11.510  ll,5t0 

iyandv  lease  In  trust .-•  114,000  57,00f 

.  .    ^Dotal  amouiif ,i....''u.  748,751.090  1. 09^.130,7^1 

P^l  .JChe  accounts  of,  Uie  associated  pos.  at  end  Of  ApMl  /^^  as 
c«tnj)ared  with,'^t)^Q^  Vox^e  perl6d[  of  the  previous  year  '»tpod  aa 
i^oUowa:  * 
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a*« 

£Bdof  Apr. 

«£' 

heciiriilfH 

fti.miicetl 

'isjr* 

Drpaiit» 

Mitsui 

/1928 
11927 

309.461 
226,201 

'  79,405 
69.174 

194.118 
133,638 

10,744 
11,116 

3.177 
2,918 

20,359 
5.920 

Yasuda 

/1928 
I  1927 

190,25^ 
135,731 

«2«884 
10,934 

ia.2»35S 
102,99i 

6,930 
9.904 

1,694 
1.216 

7,22R 
6,637 

Sumitomo 

(  1928 
tl927 

148,978 
83.137 

49.466 
11,957 

90,573 
69.240 

a,275 
1.289 

636 

286 

l.OOS 
S49 

Mitsubishi 

r  1928 
I  1927 

83,771 
5.160 

26,011 
868 

51,888  . 
2,427 

.    4,958 

686 

JOO 

298 
1,563 

Kansai 

/1928 
V1927 

56.766 
47,147 

'    3.222 
28.687 

46,225 
38,945  ' 

57 
242 

4,007 
3.602 

3.117 
1.692 

Others 

J  1928 
'    1927 

180,151 
78,776 

57.805 
15.837 

106,091 
71.864 

1,830 
1,806 

4.622 
1.885 

9,244 

6.22r. 

Total 
(includ. 

•  1928  1,084.S63 

291.019 

695,344 

27,942 

26,312 

41,551 

others) 

1927 

717,659 

131»474 

627,161 

2S,54S 

2a,6«8 

2B.077 

CLB2ARINO  HOUSKS 

Tokyo  Cloarins  House, — Th«  Tokyo  Cl^^Jjns  Hovuse.  oom* 
i7:i<)nced  its  business  at  the  end  o£  1887..  Mor^  or  leaa  ^oq4  r^vult 
was  realized^  but  the  suljsequent  development  of  banWng .  busi- 
ness has  necessitated  the  form  as  it  now  .stands.  It3  orgraniza- 
tion  is  mainly  based  on  that  of  the  clearing-house  In  Surope  and 
America,. 

Osaka  Clearing  House. — Pounded  in  18*79  the  Osaka  Clearing 
House  is  the  flrst  clearing  house  established  In  the  country.  In 
Osaka,  th^  centre  of  trade  in  our  country  dince  old  time,  cheque* 
and  bills  were  in  use  long:  before  the  Restoration,  and  it  took 
the  lead  in  introducing  clearing  hous^  faKTRttte^. 

Kyoto,  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagoya.  Shimmiosdlri-Moji,  Hiro- 
shima, Kanazawa,  Hokodate,  Otaru,  Sapporo,  Fuki^oka,  Nagasaki, 
Niigata,  Kumamoto,  Okaya.ma,  Sendai  and  Metsue  have  clearing- 
houses of  their  own. 

Volume  of  Clearing  House,  Business  in' Japan 

The  volume  of  clearing  business  io  the  last  three  years  iff 
as  shown  below:  — 

Amount  Cleityl    Ym  1,000  > 

Plac«^  ^192«  1927  •ifl«*^ 

Tokyo     .*  39,460,447  27,327.474  15.061,510 

Osaka     ........  28.386,749  20,386,748  I0;6<i2.181 

Kyt>to     2,062,008  •    1,499,1001  •  '     '  752,17»' 

Tbkohajna 1,972,970  1,711.071'  78M9ft 

Kobe 9,861,565  .6,079.8H     .  3,039.586- 

Nagoya   3,436,365  .       2,678,793    .  ,  . ,     1.390,601 

Hiroshima 330,112  239,774     '  ..^.140,869 

Shimonoseki-Moji     ...,.  772, 6  J7  525,202  263,488* 

Kanazawa    170,104  144.720  '  80,84tf 

Hakodate     270,037  258,7B7  •  li?.186 

Otaru    -, 488,615  438,816   .  188.862 

Others     1,717,319  1,461434  766,701 

Total    88,9i'3,923  '*      6'2.436,t)49*  '*8.15t.64|r 

•  Figures  for  Ist  half. 
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Coinage 

>  Prior  to  Uie  adoptlcai  of  tbe  sold  8tanaard.ln  iSftT^  Japan  waa 
pnctkally  a  silver  coantry  subject  to  all  the  disadvantages  at-^ 
tendiiiV  an  eio&r  fluctuatiiiff  value  ot  thftr  partloular  speoie.  That 
reform  has  placed  her  at  par,  so  to  say,  vith  the  leadtng  Powers 
of  the  world.  The  principal  points  in  the  currency  system  a» 
amended  in  1922  are  as  follows: — 

1.  The  unit  of  the  coinage  to  he  2  fun  of  pure  gold  (0.7S- 
grams)  and  to  be  denominated  one  yen. 

2.  The  gold  coins  to  be  of  three  denominations,  5  yen  <1.1111 
momme)  coins,  10  yen  (2.2222  momme)  coins,  and  20  yen 
4.444  momme)  coins.     (1  momme=3.760  grams.) 

3.  Subsidiary  silver  pieces  to  be  of  three  denominations,  10 
sen  (0.400  momme)  pteoes*  SO  sen*  (0.528  momme)  pieces,, 
and  60  sen  1.820  momme)  pieces. 

4.  Other  subsidiary  coins,  l.e.  5  sen  (0.700  momme  and  10 
sen  (1.00  momme)  nickel  pieces,  1  sen  (1.00  momme) 
pieces,  6  rin  (0.660  momme),  2  sen  and  1  rln  pieces,  issued 
before  to  continue  in  circulation  as  before. 

5.  The  regulation  fineness  of  the  coins  is  as  snder: — 
Gold  coins,  900  gold  and  100  copper. 

Silver  coins,  720  silver  and  280  copper.  ; 

Nickel  coins,  250  nickel  and  760  copper. 
Copper  coins,  950  copper  and  40  tin  and  10  zinc. 
N.B. — Gold   coins    are   of    %    fineness   compared   with    those 
e6ined  before. 

The  Convrertfble   Note  System 

The  law  as  first  issued  in  1884  provided  that  the  notes  would 
be  convertible  into  silver,  but  with  the  adoption  of  gold  mono- 
metallism in  1897  the  notes  became  convertible  into  gold,  as  is 
the  case  to-day.  According  to  the  law  the  Bank  of  Japan  is  to 
keep  as  conversion  reserve  gold  and  silver  specie  and  bullion 
equivalent  in  amount  to  the>  notes-  iseued,  the  silver  coins  and 
bullion  not  to  exceed  one  quarter  of  the  totfd  reserve.  The  Qank 
niay  issue  notes  within  the  limit  of  ¥12>0,000,000  on  the  security*- 
of  Gtovernment  bonds,  Treasiu-y  bUht  and  other  reliable  *  papets: 
also  against  such  negotiable  securities.  The  Bank,  subject  to  tlie 
permission  of  the  Qovemment,  may  further  Issue  notes,  when 
such  excess  issue  Is  deemed  necessary,  the  tax  payable  being  at 
rate  not  less  than  6^  a  year  on  such  issue.  The  denouinations 
of  notes  are  ¥1,  ¥6,  ¥10,  ¥20,  ¥60,  ¥100,  ¥200,  but  in  pracUce  ¥60 
and  ¥200  notes  are  yet  non-existent.  ,    ., 

The  convertible  system  practically  identical  with  that  in 
Japan  Proper  is  also  in  force  in  Formosa  where  the  additional 
issue  against  the  reliable  securities  is  limited  t6  flO.OOO,(FOO  and 
the  tax  at  the  same  rate  payable  on  the  excess  tssne. 

Amount  of  Coins  9ind  Pap^r  burrency  in  Circulation 

'   Th^  amouni!  6f' coins  in  circulation  at  the  end  of  t>ec6inber 
1920  totalled  ¥2fl4.»67,^00,  the  ftgiin?  being  composed  of  *«1.070,00a 
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grold  coins,  ¥126,689,000  silver  ooUia.  ¥12,20^^0  nickel  coins  and 
¥13,308,000  copper  coins.  After  1921  the  amount  of  coins  in 
circulation  has  not  been  made  pul^,  thougrh  the  rough  figures 
of  the  amount  for  the  five  years  ending  1926  are  returned  as 
¥8J:;»3.6ia,i»Q0  for  1921:  «S,2e8,4Aa^0d  fin*  192Z\  «2,2SS,975»00f  for 
19^;  fZJlES.OmMO^  for  1624 M¥2,tfl5*8I7.Qtt*. tor HI2&  The  aoiMMit 
of  piiper  ourr^acy  in  «irciilsAlQii»  far  the- past  ttm  ye>To  Is  Aewn 
ia  the  loUowiAg  table  (in  ¥1.000)  :<-*- 

Knft  c^  Govt,  petty  Bahk  of  toahk  «^  mnk  of 

Dec.  iiot«M  Jnpui  notes         ChOMB.  tiptw    TnJvfln  Qoiet  ToMI 

1923    68,000  .        I,703,&9r7  110,233  39,70$  1,921|533 

1924    25.887  1.625.898  129,118  51^60  1,832.164 

1925    17.500  1.599,206  12^,540  53.086  1,770.433 

1926  ;. ...  34,492  1,541.645  110.436  48.640  1J15.714 
1927-     !n.590            1,032.390            124,527            53,fi02  1.874,109 


Coins  TiM*ned  oiit  by  the  Mint 

1924  I'-ta 

yen  Ten 

120  yen    —  — 

*&    "      *.*.'.■.■.*.            11,5^0  ^ 

Total    11,620  — 

150  sen    39.260.000  23,904.0Q;0 

IQ     '*       

Total    39,260.000  23,904,000 

{10  sen    1,685,000  5.447,500 

B     „       —  — 

Total    1.685.000  5.447.500 

Copper  coins 1,044,400  28,100 

Grand  total   42,000,920  29,369,600 


1988 
Yen 


16,289,000 

1^.289,000 
6.867.500 

5.867,500 
*22,1 53,500 


Kdd  of    Mbtes 


(Gold 
coin  A 
buUiotO 


-<«t  en*  (rf  Jtoiw 


Bulletins  of  the  Bank  el  Japan  (¥1,000) 

^)ecle  GoTernment  boiidljk  other  eeairltlM 

Oot't  OUner 

Oom»i 


Gov't 
bO|i«i 


Qot't  OUner 

bUia       ntlct 


lllVw 


mm 


86,7ao       tStOQO 


lato 


sir,0i 


TtiMl       oTueM 
ttl.MO      m.9» 


THE  CBNTRAI*  BANK  FOa  COOPBBATIVJB  SOCJETIBS 

This  is  a  new  menetaryjore&n  establiahed  in  293<  for  regu- 
lating the  cifculatiea  ef  fund..o<  the  ^ssoeiaOaii  of  CoopettstlTii 
Societies  and  of  similar  industrial  organizations  and  for  bringing 
it  into  close  touch  with  the  central  money  market.  Its  <^pital 
is  ¥30,600,000;  dUbcfcribed  half  and  half  by  the  Government  and 
the-Qopperative  Societies,  over  30;^  of  the  total  aumJl>er  existing 
Ml  th4^>  coyatry.    It  was  opened  for  bMsineas.  in  ^ril  1934  wltb 
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«ki 


Societies).  * « > 

.  I4ne9  of  business  to  be  4^alt  wit;^.  bs^  the  Bank  are:—. 
1..    To  supply  to  the  ^asociatlon.  of  Cooperative  Societies  or 
Industrial  Societies  aRsoclated  with  it  loa^s  Without  secu- 
rity and  redeemable  •  within  a  pertod  of  not  more  than 
five  years. 

2.  To  discount  drafts  for  or  allow  o^er-draft  of  those  in- 
dustrial organizations. 

3.  To  undertake  exchange  bui^ness  for  them. 

4.  To  reCCfline  -money  as  deposit  from  the  Association  of  Co- 
operative Societies,  Industrial  Societies,  Public  Coopera- 
'tlons  or  leiral  persons  not  engaged  in  business  aiming  at 
profit. 

"When  judged  necessary  the  Bank  may  require  security  on 
business  coming  under  1  aad  2  clauses. 

The  Bank  is  also  authorized  to  issue  Industrial  debentures 
within  the  limit  of  one -thousand  times  tlie  paid-up  capital. 

The  President,  Deputy  President,  Directors  and  Auditors 
(each  8),  Counsellors  20  (not  less  than  one  half  to  be  members 
of  the  Cooperative  Societies),  are  nominated  by  the  Government, 
which  also  appoints  a  Supervisor.  The  Bank  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Ministers  of  Com.  &  Ind.  and  of  Finance.  The  Staff 
consists  of  B.  Okamoto  (ex-Vice-Min.  of  Ag.  &  Com.),  S.  Sugano, 
r.  Hashimoto,  M.  Kato. 

FOREIGN  BANKS  IN  JAPAN 

The  branches  in  Japan  of  foreign  banks  numbered  at  the 
end  of  1926  twenty-two  in  all  with  paid  up  capital  of  ¥7.125,000. 
According  to  nationality  of  their  head  offices,  they  are:  — 

Brbncben  In  Japtin 


Gt.  Britain 


tJ.  S.  A... 


No.  Locaiton 

Kobe,  Nagasaki, 
4    Yokohama,  Tokyo 


France . 


Russia 

Germany. 

Holland... 


China. 


NaiM 

{Hongkong  &  Shanghai 
Banking   Corporation    . . 
Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia  &   China 3    Yokohama,  Tokyo, 

Kobe 

{National  City  Bank  of  Yokohama,  Kobe, 

New  York 4    Tokyo,   Osaka 
American  Express  Company    1     Yokohama 
{Banquelndustriellede  Chine.    1    Yokohama 
Banque  Franco  -  Japonaise. ..    3  Tokyo.  Yokohama, 
Kobe 

( Russo-Asiatic  Bank 1    Yokohama 

,  {  Bank    Dalne-Vostochnli 

^     Akzioncrnii    1     Kobe 

.  Deutsch-Asiatische  Bank —       2    Kobe,  Yokohama 

INederlandlsche  Handel - 
MaatschappiJ   1     Kobe 
Nederlai.disch  -Indlsche 
Handels-bank   3    Kobe,  Yokohama, 

Tokyo 

{Tientsin  Commercial  snd 
Industrial  Bank   1     Osaka 
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The  busineaa  situation  o£  these  foreigm  iMtalai  In  reoent  yevs 

is  as  below  (In  1,000): — 

Dec  OiplUI     '  SepcMlU  Loans  VH  profltn 

1919    T  M96  55,591  2M9S  4.646 


1920     ¥  7,496 

160 

1921     ¥  7,496  1 

160  i 

1922     


I         49,950  22.399 


7.421 


45,812  21.156  1,600 

'  ^'$60  1         *^'^^^  ^^'^^*  ^'^^ 

^^2*    '  '^'tll  ]        46»612  2U6«  1,600 

?60  ) 

1924    ¥10,226            45,812  —  — 

1926    ¥10.826             46,813  —  — 
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CHAPTER  XXVIH 

FINANCE 

INTRODUCTORY   REMARKS 

In  MTl«wtnflr  the  hintaiy  df  our  natlonftl  finance  elnce  Imperial 
^^ovemmmit  was  r«habllltate<l  in  1868  the  flret  etapre  from  that 
T«*r  to  T871  may  be  considered  as  -the  i;>erlod  of  flnanolal  vnfflea- 
tfon  re<ruli*etf  for  reducfnf?  into  uniform  system  the  monetary  and 
other  financial  matters  arbitrarily  dealt  with  by  some  2«0  8eml> 
Independent  feudal  ^v^rhments  that  had  divided  the  country 
In  those  days  when  rio  leas  than  1600  kinds  of  paper  notes  were 
In  circulation.  The  decade  from  1871  to  1881  Is  memorable  for 
the  financial  crisis  occasioned  by  the  outbreak  of  civil  troubles  In 
quick  succession  and  for  the  heavy  depreciation  of  currency. 
■TWb  period  was  siicceeded  by  that  of  adjustment,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  central  bank  and  the  convertible  system,  and  the 
restoratloh*  of  currency  to  par.  From  the  opening  of  the  Imperial 
Diet  In  1890  till  the  Bino- Japanese  war  of  18D4-8  the  Ctovemment 
had  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  policy  of  retrenchment  under  thfe 
vigilant  supervision  of  the  peoples'  representatives.  This  resulted 
In  a  large  surplus  in  tlie  central  coffer,  and  It  Jstood  In  good 
stead  when  the  hostility  broke  out.. 

Si  no*  Japanese  War  &  Fmaneial  &xpansion.-^PredomiBant 
feature  that  marks  the  national  .finance  since  this  time  of  the 
6ino- Japanese  war  has  been  steady  expansion  in  all  .phases- o/ 
economic  and  financial  activity.  On  the  occasion  of  said  war  in 
which  the  actual  warfare  lasted  for  nine  months  the  war  chest 
was  estimated  "at  ^?»50  millions,  to  be  met  with  the  revenue 
surplus  and  loans.  The  war  had  expansive  effect  on  national 
economy.  J^apan'a  foreign  loan  increased  by  ¥143  millions  as  ,a 
v^sult  of  the  war.  Then  the  State  expenditure  that  stood  at  only 
m6  rhinions  In  1803  had  soared  up  by  1889.  to  ¥168  millions  and 
to  9889  minttfns  tn  1908.'  During  the  same  period  peopled  burdens 
shot  tip  fMnn  ¥80  mtlliMis  to  ¥2,200  millions.  One  spffcisi  jier^ 
nanelftt'VbiiMlt  kieid'ental  to  the  war  was  the  ostabltshment  of 
«o1d  system) '\fith  furid'  set  apart  from  the  war  indemnity  and 
other  payj^enjUi  received/  from  China  totalling  ¥370  millions. 

The  Russo-Japaneser  war  that  lasted  16  months-  cost  Japan 
about  ¥1.500  millions  war  outlay.  The  war  was  of  grave  con- 
sequence to  the  finance  of  the  ooun^ry,  as  Japan  got  no  ind»»mnity 
at  all.  The  result  was  as  much  as  ¥1,500  millions  was  added  to 
the  national  debt.  In  other  wordsi,  the  debts  jumped  up  from 
under,  ¥609  millions  in  1903  to  over  ¥2.454  in  1906.  Then  thn 
temporary  war  taxes  amounting  to  ¥180  were  made  permanent. 
The  increasing  expenses  incidental  to  expansion  of  national 
defence  measures  and  other  costly  undertakings!  and  also  the 
serious  econon^Ic  reaction  following  the  war  boom  obliged  the 
authorities  to  adopt  a  policy  of  contraction  anil  retrenchment. 
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The  European  Wttr^ — This  policy  was  thwarted  by  the  out- 
break of  the  Great  War,  when,  owing:  to  advantagreous  position 
Japan  occupied,  there  occurred  a  marked  Increase  in  exports 
over  importsj  tfip  v^fl^oV^^le  CP3^l^i]fe  Jefili^ted  to  have 
run  up  to  ¥3jsftA  milllWiMn  jftisciahdisiE/ sUIrtitWk  and  also  in 
invisible  trade.  For  the  first  time  in  her  financial  history  Japan 
was  able  to  extend  help  to  the  Allies,  I.e.  ¥220  millions  to  Russia, 
¥285  to  Engrland.  and  YlSatd  ^i^anoe^' besides  ¥220  to  China,  the 
two  accounts  reachingr  ¥1,400  millions  at  one  time. 

The  temporary  boom  tempted  both  Government  and  public 
to  adopt  the  polfe^  'of  'expansion  in-  their  undertakinsrs.  Thus 
between  1914  and  1922  the  General  Budget  advanced  from  ¥660 
mtilions  to-^l^Qd  ml)Uon»  atNl  the  Special  Acoottnt'fcKim'¥690 
mlilioaato  ¥^80-  millions.  Th»  provincltH  «overanieaBte.i8tfid*-tto 
«elf ^'Severnment  oivtc  bodies  .alsa  expoMded  .  tiMir  gtgjgTooate 
expenditure  4urin8r  the  same  period  from  ¥320.  milltoxifl  ^<^  ¥1,1S9 
millions^ 

The  .  oonseauence  Is^  the  ^  people's  public  l>UJ:4en  mcr^at^ 
threefold,  or  from  !fl,39i)jfniU}on»  .to  ¥3,900,  miUions,  while  tha  per 
caj)ita  teixation  roae  from  ¥1:^22, in- 'li  to  ¥^2.70  in  ^22.  Similarly 
the  per  capita  figure  of  public  rbonds,  national  and  loo^i.  advanced 
at  the  same  time  from  ¥49.43  to.  ¥75.38. 

The  Contraetion  P<xticy«-^Then  followed  the  policy  of  c«r- 
traction.  but  this  was  all  of  a  sudden  dislocated  by  the  eataatyopbe 
of  1923.  which  caused  loss^  aa  flpeverally  estimated,  of  no  leas  jkhan 
five  thousand  million  yen,  besides  demanding  an  enormous  sum 
of  money  for  the  work  of  r^l^abUitation.  As  aeon  as  matters  of 
pressing  need  were  provided,  for  as  an  emergency  measure^  the 
Government  decided  to  reorganize  the  ajdministrative  system, 
retrench  expenditures  and  postpone  the  prescribed,  undertaking?. 
Also  it  adopted  a  no-home-loan  policy.  Thus  the  Kato  cabinet 
In  1925  economissed  ¥9M,Oob,000  tn  the  prescribed  program,  while 
the  local  governments  too  cut  down  their  expemBtures  by 
¥10,000,000 

STAT22  RKV^|;N^£:  ANP  BSXPSilfDITl]^2B 

RftTWWie  CJ*n.  1,000) 
FIflORl  /  "^ 

THur     .  Ord.  Ri^tm.         Tr*til  Ord*  "Kxtr^, 

1924-26  1,438,840  68S.751  2,127.891  1,051*010  574.014  1,626;024  M2»Mr 
11^5.28  1.44»;235  629^  137  2.071.372  1,016.289  608.699  1J84.M0  S4«.3iS 
l-9a$-27  1,462,409  601,861  2^58,361  1.081»9f3  488,888  l>67ft,820  477,CM 
1927-28  1,458,181  dM.^16  1.768:870  1,184.526  674,444  l,T68,i»r0  A87.648 
193S-29   1,484,866  224,733  1,709,09»  I,ld9v873 '509,137  l-J09i^lfM>  -^ 

N.B. — Figures  for  the  last "  two  flBcat  years  Sliow '  budget 
estimates^  iJMfte  for  the  others  «attled  aooount. 

Average  ^er  Capita  of  Popufatfon 

jm  j^u                                              yea                yen 

■     1923-24     ....¥34.90  ¥25.99  1926-2T  . . .  .¥34.'4a*  ¥28.42' 

l924-i6     ....35.97  24.4T  1927-28  ....  SS.ifS'  28.79 

1925-'26     ....   34.67  25.53  1928-29  ....  117.87  '  27.'87 

N.B^T-The  flgnre^  for  1)924-25  repraaent  settled  accounts; 
tiiose  far.  id^-2^  and  1926-27  the^  actual  accouat  ^s  ex^tins,  oyt 
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Sept  SO.  1926  and  July  81, 1827  rMPecUvcOy,  and  those  tor  19^7-28, 
and  1928-29  budget  estimates. 


BUDOBT  FOR  THE  THAR  1928-29 

As  tbe  54tH  sesstoD  of  the  Imperial  Diet  was  dissolved  the 
Oovernment  has  been  obliged  to  compile  the  Workhig^  Budget 
for  the  current  fiscalyear  as  based  on  the  previous  fiscal  year's 
appropriations'  with  some  alterations.  The  Working  Budget 
amounts  to  n,709;iOO  both  in  revenue  and  expenditure.  Including 
supplementary  estimates  cromlng  up  to  approximately  W7,869»00O 
for  both  sections  as  approved'  In'  the  65th  (special)  session  of 
the  Diet.  The  totar  91,709,100  shows  a  decrease  of  989,969.000 
below  the  previous  fiscal  year's  figure. 


Cfin  1,000) 


CnnTSh 

Ordinary    1,484.866  1,199,978 

BbctraofdliaElry SM,784  S09kl2T 

Total  U^409  Uitt^lOO 

Do  for  '27^8 1.780.069  1,780.06A 

Decrease 29,959  29,95a 

Further  detalhr  are  given  below :-» 

Revenue  (in  91,000) 

Ordlaaryr 

Taxes  &  Duties 901.477 

Stamp  receipts .• 79,167 

State  enterprises  &  property 478,848 

Miscellaneous  revenues 19,61E 

Traasferred  from  Deposit  Dept  special  account  8,824 
Transferred  from  funds  for  educfitlon  reform 

&  agrarian  development ^ 7,446 

Total  ordlnani  revenue^ 1,484,866 

Butraoirdlmnr' 

Sale  of  State  property ...:..... 0399 

MlflortUmeou*  reoeipts  7,990 

3Local  pasrmenis  oi  expenses  for  nubllo  worlui>. .  2,700 

Xiocal  contrttratAons  of  expenses  for  public  works  10,087 

Tcaasf erred)  from  special  aoeouots.  funds, 18,918 

Pijoeeeds  from  issue  of  loanir* ..,«..  .^,p .. ., 04»000 

qssajdsf erred:  firom  previous,  jraar'saocount* ... .  116,6(i0 

Otfaerr receipts  ............ ^  8»6ao 

Total  extraordinajry  revenue 224»7S8 

Qsand  total? \'...\................ 1,709,099 

Expenditure  (in  91,0dQ), 
OrdlnMW' ' 

CUvil'  list   !•••••••-  ••.•/  -  •. 4ir5aO 

Foreign  Aftftirs<  Department .... . .' 16,2S0 

Home  Affalirs^  Department. ...... ..  .«^.. ..«. ... . .  42,950 

Finance  Deparlment  .'.  .*.  .^V.  •-« .^» , 248,726 

War  Department  ....V.V.. ,...,.►  176,082 

Navy  Department  ,  ..."..'.*,. .'. . .'. , , .  148.478 

Justice .  Department  32,516 

Bducatloil  Department  118.648 
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Agricultural  and  Forestry  Department. V  26,321 

Commerce  and  Industry  Department 4,919 

Communications  Department    286.1 5? 

Total  ordinary  expenditure 1499.973 

Extraordinary 

Foreign  Affairs  Department. , . ..  3.066 

Home  Affairs  Department 166,087 

Finance  Department ,  57,098 

War  Department i 48,071 

Navy  Department , ..  118.972 

,       Justice  Department 2.400 

Education   Department    . . .  ^ , . , 20,607 

,       Agriculture  and  Forestry  t>epartmentj 27.542 

Commerce  and  Industry  .Department .  ^     6,684 

Communications  Department 58,399 

Total  extraorQltiary  expenditure 509,127 

QrsiXih,  total    ..  .^  !,,,.. , 1.709,100 

The   extraordinary   expenditure  .  (for .  Home  Bep't)    includes 
the  Reconstruction  at>proprlb.tlons.  as  .follows  .Cla  Xl^OOd^): — 

Reconstruction  outlay   ...'.'.'.'.'.'.'.',,.....:.....  J         24,046 

Reconstruction   loans ' '.".'.■.".  *. '.  '.■.■.*.•.*. '     11,615 

Subventions i ...., 16,181- 

Interest  granted  for  local  reconstruction  loans  t,408 

Reconstruction  Bui^au  '.:..:*. * .-. 2.909 

Total    6B.^» 


'St>«te1jil  AeeoQhtr 


The  SpeclAI* Actfoynt '  as"  distinct  from  the  General  Account 
nominally  makes  enormous  flprures  both  in  revenue  and  in  ex- 
penditure, but  as  many  of  the  items  are  repetitions  of  either 
the  General  Account  dr  th^' Special  Account  Items,  the  actual 
figures  are  fai*  ress.  The  Special  Acctoimt  Items  number  about 
80,  of  which  the  following  are  principal  ones  in  theBudepst  'fyU 
the  year  1928-29.  (ln.ft,0/UX)^r^      .... 

'  Bcnrtmkv         l&nmiAHvM 

Formosan  <Jovemment-6eneral   109,246  109,246 

Korean  Government -General 2SW,674  222.674 

Rlwantung   Administration'  OfIlc«j '    2t>,874  20,874 

Karafuto    Administration    Office) 27,840  27.840 

South  Sea  Islands  Adm.  Ofllce 4;673  4,678 

Government  -Railways  .-......- 4&4,S62  514,001 

Mint 1«.251  6,172 

Printing  Bureau  ............. .....v.         8,966*  7,822 

Monopoly  Bureau .889,540  173,860 

Deposit  Department   '. 115,072  97,686 

National  Loan  Sinking  Funds 799,980  799,980- 

nnperial  Universities   .................       24;461  24,461 

Gov.  Colleges   ..... . . . .  ..-.•. 7.459  7.469 

j?0Bt  Office  Insurance. 120,476  47,621 

Cultural  Undertaldngs  in  Cbina. .... .        4,680  8,960 

Total  incl.  others. . ....     . .       . . .  8,662.219       8,118,459 

The  expenditure '  in  the  1928-39  Budget  estimate  totalling 
¥1,703,261,000  is  apportioned  as  follows  according  to,  the  different 
lines  of  outlay:-^ 
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•Civil    list    ¥     4,500,000  0.02 

~:  WtttlbnlLl  defence ♦  ;j:  * , ./  7  488.275;«(M>  28.»ft        ' 

l^atlonal    ^a^s    . .  .j.... ,  ^  . .  .^.,,  .   2p.662,000  17.00 

Pension   ^   annuity ......  1 141,072,000  8.98 

\   Total  ;: . .......,'.. .'...'. . . : . . . ' i,763,-2W,ooo  ioo.oo    ' 

r.    ..-.'.      ;-.:•'   ^     V     ■■ ')     :     ..  '  :  '- 

CONTINUINa   EXPENDITURES 

-''  IS^etraoMliMUT  «xf^naittlP«Mr  ad«e:  In  gv«at^r^pan  fn  tl^e  nlM0^ 
0t  contlnuliig  expendfturee,  'B<miei<«rf  whtoh  ^srOeiid  ov«f  ifO^an^ 
VlHBe'^Rfel^ilrsenMiits  As  tMey*  e^Hr(«d  al  th«  ^if<f  of  M«,irclf  'tf8t> 
(in  VlvM^)  areas  folloWB?—  


Qeneml  Ae^duiltr 


Foreism  Affaixs  Dept. . 
Homp  .Affaire-  Qept.. . 
Fina9ce  Dep^.    . . . , . . . 

"War  pept.   -,--.... 

Navy,  Dept.  -..,...".'.  ^ . . 
Justipe  Dept.  ..,..'... 

Education  Deyt. 

Agr.  and  iFor.  I^ept. . . . 

Oom.  <  rand  lAd-.  f  DeipIL . . 

Communicfttioiis  De|»t. 

Tot^l    .,y 


Total 
ftmocmt 

830 

1.22S,Q51 

.     158.632 

:  1,091,792 

i.073.004 

.      14,317 

171,285 

6;024 

!      3.0M 

017.481 

4,361,867 


150 

r.    793.^2 

,      77,403. 

.  450,696 

606,485 

10,471 

95,118 

■  3;426 

2.09T 

«tQ,l<» 

2.529,597 


^^S^^^^^^ 


UO 
.  d8,86(» 
22,452 
42,636  . 
109,496 
,2,470  . 
12»493. 
1,130 
lOT 
•&8467< 
U2M^  r 


60 

9^,508 

17,899 

41,894 

1^802 

<  840 

14,447 

1,172 

•  468 

6«vD74» 

299.154 


9p«cr«r  Account 

Korean  Govt. - GenT^rar  *. . : ; ; . ;   •  -e^S.SOT*  •    318;558'  '  29,699 

Formosa ti  Govt. -General •.:;;■•  ^0,777*        B4,689'  10,417 

Kwnntnng  dovt.-C'sneral  • : : :       T4,651  •    "  •4,104"  1,W6' 

BaghaTfen   Adm.   omce'.  .;•.■.:. 84,053       '  29,881  2,832. 

Imperial  Unlvorsitirw.  .-.• •  17.808       '     7,810   \    2,958 

Government  Iron  Foiradry:  .:•  10^,241       100,621  1,825 

tSovernment   Rly ^r.    ■....•...•.•..•  8;363,285'    2;27l,'575  222,491 

T^otttl  Incl  otHers.  .....;:■  4,837,769    2,796i224  273,989 


Net'  Expenditure  for  1926-7  &  19^-0 


29,300 

8,363 

2,669 

1,389 

'   '2,390 

1,294 

228,299 

27S,127 


The  acttial  ficcount  of  *  the  *  State  expenditure  for  fiscal  years 
1926-27  and  1927-28  amounted  to  fl,«8fr,882,00<^  und*  ¥1,758,969,000 
respectively. /  The  principal' ltesiB>  i^e  as  follows: -r  *  .       t     • 

(Y«n  1.000)  CYea  1,000) 

OlTil   Ifst    ...............................         4,SO0  '     4,B0d 

Adtnittlstration     . .  ............ .......     82i2,646  728,«20 

National   defence  -  .  •. .  •.  •..........'..     489,102  '    467.654 

Katlonal  loan»  . ......... .^ : . .     244,858  '299,^86^ 

Pension  &  Anmiity^.-.-.       128,879  180.715 

Subsidies    .  .•.•.-.•.•.•.•.-.•.•.• .........              —  117.444 

Treasury  reservee  •.-.•.• '..........             —  14,'O00^ 

Total'  ".  .-..•. ........... ........ ...  1.689,382  1,75^,969 
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VifSPOaiT  ACCOUNT 

The  amount  tei  pcMSMlion  of  the  Deposit  OwarttBfiitt  of  tBe- 
TreaMKFy  in  the  year  t926««27  waa  aa  follows  (In  utoit  df  ll,MfO: — 

Postal  deposit   . X»1S8;988       280.501       228.83^       1.215,651 

Ordinary  deposits  .. ..      388,464       676,356       672,602  342.212 

Total 1.497.487       956,867      896.484       1,667,868 

In  view  of  the  criticism  and  censure  often  directed  to  thtt- 
JM^fffAtr  Seostton  asrt^r  tlM  empleysBeali  at^am^tum^y^^  tile  Clorem* 
mtmt  ell^eote^  its*  reorsaatoatleai  In  1^8^i  T»B>4ng  i^:  ttr  mtsfeamtm 
4Q9«rUBeivt  linger  ^9(tvol  o£  the  PinaiUQe  iCiAtoteir.    At  tte  mm» 

time  new  regulation  for  the  employ4ae»|^  at  >  its  funds  w«s'  poeK 
mul^ated. 

The  amount  of  fundi'lieldb  W  'ttie  d^osit  department  at  the 
end  of  July  '28  is  returned  as  ¥2,408,177,000,  the  detailed  flgurer 
c})assifled  by  kind  belnff  as  follows: — 

tkaOn  Anomit 

i»6stal  savings  hank  deposit ... .  .♦l,7*r0,76fr,00<>' 

RehabiWtatiorf  St  Savingrs  debenture  proceeds  *    81,8d3,06(r 
dpecikl  accounts  &  other  deposits...:;:::.;     29<4,208.006 

]&eposit  Dept.  reserves :...::::;.     '236,22'r.OOO 

■    Reveihie  accruing:  from  invested  funds:..:;.       30,165^,006 
Total ..:......:..  2,4t>3,irf,00<r 

The  ffttSpective*  flsrures  Off  fUnds  invested  invAvi^ufe  nndor^' 
talditSs  or  QS«d  o«aier«lse  are  tidDulated  as  teUbwa:-^ 

InTesMd  Ibr  ABtoonl 

National  loan  bonds ., « f  493,848,000 

Liocal  loan  bonds : " :. 867,818.000 

Hypo^eo  deb^atuces 810,421>00Q 

Industrial  debentures    ............  1111.......!.  50>237.000 

\      Other  loan  bo|i4s .>.......< ....... 1.  ^Q8,185,000 

,  ■    Ohine«e  Oovt. r  le^  bonds.  *^ 111.1 »* .)  Uf066,000 

4^  Chinese  Govt,  loan  bendi^r • ..  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 ...  1 .  26.0^2,000 

British  ^che^buei?  notes « ,  ^2,082.000 

U.S.  l-reasury  notes... .........'..  1 . 1 24^t7l,0Cl0 

1     U.S.  Uberty  lb«4i  bends^.. ...... 1111111 .1.1.^  2.026.000 

Other  loans   .1 11.1.11 495,544,000 

Deposit  abi;pad  ^ ^.^^^,,,.^ ,.....,.^.  ,.78,980,000 

Deposit  at  iiome :  1 ^58,910,000 

IJeposlt  Dej^t.  outlw...,..,....;^.^......^. 74.769,000.. 

...      Total  .-,...<.. w..,,...^,^., ..,.-•  2»4aS.l,77.00a 

Of  the  abeve  hivestnient,  ¥B4t;f  1^,0*0  Int^sted  in  the  fbllowitir 
enterpriser  in  the  shape:  of  loans  is  regarded  as  "bad"  loans: — 

liOHiK  to  Bank  4rf  Chosep... »  5«»a00,00a . 

liovn  te  Nichiro  Fishery.  Co 6.aO0.<MM)' 

lionrto  Bank  of  Talwsja... 50,000.000 

Ixian  to  Hanyshpinff  Iron  Works. 42.600,000 

UmxK  to  Kokusa*.  Kisen  Ifl^ish^. . .. r> .  - .  w    29,200,000 

LflaartP  Kiangsih  Railway  Cq........... ....••  .   7,5eo,000 

I«OBn  to  Oriental  Development  Qo.........— *-•'    42»988,00O' 

Total  incl.  othora. 842,12«fc000- 
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STATISTICS  ON   HAYtONAL   WEALTH 

The  latest  data  elabdwft^d  •  l^y'  i»ie'  Bureau  of  Statistics  put 
the  total  amount  of  Japan's  national  wealth  at  the  end  of  1924 
^t  yin?r,;\48,490,000  jit.  1Qj31  per.jcaiilta...  J'he  .cqmparison  with 
«JmUar  flijujH&s  for  1910  (before  the  War)  awdl  tW'9  (after  the 
IV/gir)  is  ^hosvji  below:— 


End  of                             (int«i»)  otpite  X^nSw)  '"a|o» 

1913  .,.,'.¥  32,043,130  f    606  ^  •'     -- '     ; 

1917  45,696.290  815  **13,653,160           209 

1919  86,077,070  1,580  40,380,780           715 

1924  102,343,#90  !l\ZU  16,266,420           201 

t*rine;p8A  items  <^  the  1924  iHrtis%8  are  as  follows  :  — 

lands : ; 33,247,S4e.O00 

Mines .3,523,iao,OW 

Seas,  lakes,  rivers  •&  harbors: .5458,MfK0(HI 

Blilldihgrs     -. .    .? 16,32J,21;0,Me 

Machinei^y  for  mao^ufacturtaw  Industries..    .  .l,9£7,8Q0,OO0' 

Agrricultural  products    3,130,420,000 

Gold  &  ellv^  (fHOnu  ft  ^builUia^  c . . : « .  i . , . .      li,«£3f«8Di0d«t 

^•oBe^try  prpduo^s  (treqe) J.,74Z, 670^000 

U<HJmea,  furnUwes  &  hoiw^old  effects 9,684,010,000 

Railways   &  tramways . « ..:;....::...'  3,544,210.000 

Manufacturer    .'...*....'..*;.      "2,311,160,000. 

Property  of  Govt,  departments. . ....;.       6,483,880,000 

STATE   MONOPOLIES  AND  UNpe^YAKlNGS 

From  consideration  of  aAmtriistratlve  expi6<ffMit,  or  df  ItliKfish- 
fnff  model  of  new  industry,  or  both  combinedv  the  Ofyv«mm«ilt  i« 
numJmgr  no  small-  number  of  unclevtaklngs..  -The  •  list  Itti4e  a 
sudden  increase  after  the  Japati-Ghlna  war  for  revenue  piunose. 
It  iff  true  the  Steel  Foundry  that  was  eetttblisheA  In  the  years 
1896-7  was  not  created  from  financial  motives  but  from  that  of 
enabling  Japan  to  become  self-»de(pendent  as  to  supply  of  fiteel. 
The  Tobacco  Monopoly  put  into  force  from  January,  1898,  was 
<he  rflrst  undertakinjs  actuated  l>y  revenue  consideration.  In  the 
same  year  Camphor  Monopoly  wfis  adopted,  primarily  for  pro- 
tectincT  the  industry  In  Formosa.  After  the  Russd-Jap^3iese  war 
the  first  revenue  undertaking  a^Lopted  Was  the  expansion  of  the 
Tobaoao  Monopoly  Iaw,  making  the  monopoly  cemplete  so  as 
f?  cover  the  manuiCacture,  first  ot  cigarettes  and  cigars  from  July 
1908,  and  next  of  (^ut  tpbacco  from  April'  the  followlnf;:  year. 
The  Salt  Monopoly  was  k)ut  into  fcfractice  from  June,  1905.  These 
vsonopdlMs  («f  fofaacDo,  sait  -and  camvtoor  -are  -unsler  ^the  ooatrol 
<of.a  Buoeauiar.'tlie  Sseaswv.  Vii'P  iHrobaaeer  zMiitiQn^UzMioii  P< 
ftrimrtactpalmlTaie  railways  beit7«r«N»  July,  X9K)/6  and  Potobeirf  -l^O?. 
was  an  event  of  far  reaching  comie^eiioe  Hpia<M?AalIy» 

rEfae  fDlfamtag.  ^Sguree  .shew  the  amount  of  pn^tluction  an4 
"value  in  Japan  proper  pf  t)ie'  three  monopoly  articles  (Kw^tAz 
:S.76  kilog.) 
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■      . 

Yield  «f 

Leaf 

' 

plwilatlon 

New  leaf 

Old  leaf 

Total 

•     f    •. 

.  kwna..           Yen 

kwan 

Yen 

kwHu 

^^ 

"cho" 

1.000               1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1.000 

1928-24    . 

..   89,388 

16.104       42,978 

360 

824 

16,464 

43,B0^ 

1924-2&~> 

^,  U^e74 

16,760       42,131 

243 

492 

17,013 

42,62» 

1926-26  \. 

..   37.3fU 

17.036       48,434 

312 

529 

17.848 

48.96» 

1^26-27    . 

..   36,826 

16,544       50.088 

207 

489 

16,751 

50.677 

1927-28     . 

..   37.238 

17,805 '     50,716 

378 

813 

18,183 

51.52» 

Manufacture 

1921-22 23,260,987       .    .8,075  28,006,61» 

1922-28    25,928,511                824  26.279.776 

1923-24    26,940,847           .1.213  2M06,69(^ 

1M4.26    29.303.016             2.602  24»171.491 

1925-26   28.332,051             2.426  23.623,687 

Foreign  tobacco  bought  makes  tbla  record  in  Vl.OOO:— . 

Vorelgnleaftobaood'bobtllC                 19M-S               ISKt-M  IMS-fff 

American    . ::... 6,699              6,071  7,691 

T.urki^h.  ..;...:::;:.;::.::;•  -92               7  6 

ManUa    ;;..;..;.....      -565 266  618 

Indian     :...:;;.. —                 230  81^ 

Burmese    69                 104  — 

Chinese.   .., , , 888                  621  968 

Total  incl.   others. .....  ^  8;860            '7.8tl  •  "  7,507 

-  (     SofBifn  mannflictvred  tobacco  bmiSbt      iSU-tS             19S5-M  ,  lOfO-JO: 

w  J  Cigarettes 3.477              1,036  1.006 

.;    -Cteare 74                    66  .41 

.    .  Cut ., • 76                    85  '67 

Total  Incl.   others 3,628              1,187  ...1.104 

Salt 

AreaofflRll         Production  Valoe 

fleldBCcho)             1,000  Mn  Yen  1,00^ 

1922-23 5.865             1.108.49'2.  85,374 

1923-24    5.837                799,846  25,524 

/.,    1924-25     -...! 9,823             1,061,950  82,624 

1925-26    5,843             1.136,617  34,"608 

.,    1926-27     ' i 5,953             1,015,769  30,330 

'..     1927-28 5,776             1,027,051  81.183 

The  purchasing  prices  of  salt  ar«  fixed  and  notified  everr 
I>bcetnber  for  operation  in  the  following  year.    Salt  for  putchaae 
iti  graded  into  five  classes  according  to  the  percentage  of  eodiui* 
chloride  contained,  that  Is  to  say.-^- 
lst '  clatss  containing  90^  or  ov«r    4th  class  containing  76^^  or  over 

2nd     „             „            86)r  ,.      „        6th     „             ,;  10%  ..      ,.  ' 
8rd      „              „            80;f  „      ., 
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Tobaccos,  Cigars  &.  Cigarettes 

HOME-MADE: 

The  fo] lowing  are  carefully  made  by  us  from  the  best  Havana,  Manila,  Samatiti 
or  Turkish  leaf,  and  are  excellent  in  quality  and  moderate  in  price : 

CIGARS 

IMPERIALES 
PERFECTOS 
REGALIA 
PRINCESAS 

CIGARETTES 

NILE  (silver  tipped)  id's  ¥0.45  ORIENT  (cork  tipped)  id's  ¥0.30 

ALMA  (gold      „     )  lo's    .0.40  SALON  5o*s      1.50 


25»S 

¥12.50 

ORIENTALES 

25'S 

¥  5-a> 

5*s 

2.50 

n 

5'» 

1.00 

25'8 

7.50 

»» 

50's 

10.00 

5'» 

1.50 

LONDRES 

25's 

2.50 

25's 

6joo 

» 

5'» 

.50 

S's 

1.20 

25's 

6.00 

SENORITAS 

200'S 

10  x> 

5'» 

1.20 

n 

id's 

50 

FOREIGN-MADE: 

The  Imperial  Japanese  Government  Monopoly  Bureau  aims  to  keep  in  stock,  besides 
its  own  products,  every  description  of  manufactured  tobaccos  of  the  world,  so  as  to  enable 
visitors  to  Japan  to  obtain  them  at  any  of  the  chief  retail-shops  throughout/ the  Empire. 

CIGARS 

HavaiiA: — Punch,  Partagas,  Behrens,  Diaz  Havana  Co.,  La  Corona,  Jose  Gener, 
Belinda,  Upmann.  Manila: — Compania  General,  Oriente,  Insular,  Alhambra,  Germi- 
nal, La  Yebana,  Maria  Cristina,  Delicias.  Germany: — Friedrich  Gustus,  F.  Kratz, 
Roelecke  and  Fritzbeig^,  Klein  Butsctie.  Holland: — Eugene  Goulmy  and  Baar,  Van 
der  Putt,  Dresselhuys.     Belgium: — Ernest  Tinchaqt,  Prior. 

CIGARETTES 

Egypt  and  Greece: — Kyriazi,  Simon  Arzt,  Dimitrino,  Maspero,  Melachrino, 
Nestor  Gianadis  Matossian,  Stefanou,  Carathanassis,  &c.  England : — ^Wills,  Westmin- 
ster, Hill,  Abdulla,  Archer,  Ardath,  Alexander  Boguslavsky,  Teofani,  Carreras,  United 
Services.  Malta : — Cousis,  At  lam,  Enchanteressei  Turkey : — Tobacco  Regie.  Cana- 
da : — W.  C  Macdonald.  U.  S.  A. : — Tobacco  Products,  American  Tobacco  Co.,  Liggett 
and  Meyers,  Schinasi  ^ros.,  Reynolds,  &c  Russia: — Tobacco  Trust  Eltet.  Germany:^- 
Laferme,  Kosmos,  A.  M.  Eckstein,  Constantin,  Reemtsma.  Italy: — ^Tobacco  Mono- 
poly Bureau.  Belgium: — ^Van  der  Elst.  Holland: — Anglo-American  Cigarette  Co. 
Switzerland :—Sata    Manila: — ^Alhambra,  Manila  Commercial. 

PIPE  MIXTURES 

England:— Gallaher,  Walkers,  Archer,  Carreras,  Wills,  (Hill,  Alfred  Dunhill, 
Teofani.  Canada:— W.C.  Macdonald,  Tucketts.  U3JC :— Patterson,  Blackwell,  British 
American  Tobacco  Co.,  American  Tobacco  Co.,  etc.     France: — Tobacco  Regie,  Peyrano. 

PLUGS 

U.SJL: — British  American  Tobacco  Co. 


Prioe  List  can  be  had  on  application  to  the  local  Monopoly  Office. 

1.  J.  G.  MONOPOLY  BUREAU 
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Formosa  Oolong  Tea 

X.  Oolong  Tea,  on  account  of  its  high  flavor  and  delicious 
taste,  has  long  been  valued  amongst  the  English  and 
American  consumers,  and  is  one  of  the  staple  exports  of 
Formosa. 

2.  Oolong  Tea,  being-  free  from  any  stimulant  matters,  is  not 
injurious  to  sleeping. 

3.  Oolong  Tea  can  be  had  at  all  grocers  and  tea  dealers. 


EXPORTERS 

In  TAIHOKU,  Formosa 

Boyd  &  Co.  Mitoui  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Oliver  Carter  Macy,  Inc.  Nozawa  &  Co. 

Jardine  Matfaeson  &  Co.,  Ltd.      Tait  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
Anglo-American  Direct  Tea  TradSngr  Co. 


SERVED  AND  SOLD  AT 

The  Formosa  Oolong  Tea  Saloon  in  MITSUKOSHI  -  Tokyo 
The  Formosa  Oolong  Tea  Saloon  in  MITSUKOSHI  -  Osaka 
The  Formosa  Oolong  Tea  Saloon  -  -  -  -  Qnza,  Tokyo 
The  Formosa  Oolong  Tea  Saloon    -    -    -  Dogenzaka,  Tokyo 

ITOH  DEPARTMENT  STORE Nagoya 

MATSUSHITA  &  CO.,  LTD. -  Osaka 
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In  delivering  the  purchased  salt  for  sale  to  licensed  asrents 
the  Monopoly  Bureau  adds  to  the  price  paid  to  the  manufacturers 
or  licensed  importers  a  surcharge  not  exceeding  ¥2.60  per  "koku" 
or. ¥1.48  per  100  "Wfi"  ao^Qi;dAng  to  the  ^ade. 

CAMPHOR  ' 

.  The  acreage  of  camphor  plantations,  and  manufacture  .pf 
erude  rcamphor  and  oil  show  the.  I^ollowlng;.  figures,  for  the  laat 
few  y^ars:- — 

«    *»*.       ^vs  lIa»ttActn»a00Oktoi 

Ptonfatlona  Ccho)  /            ^            \ 

f    ^           ""^  Now  rf         CHid*         CMmpbotf 

auito         PubUo  Filvato  raflneilfls      CMnplior            oil. 

lftSl-22  103    .     117   .       93      .  .   2»95a  2.066  2,126^ 

1M2-23 3ft  114  148  2,396  1,413  1,036 

1928-24  ...... 20  69  4S  2^282  1.262  1.267 

192^2& 45  23  61  2,399  1,437.  2,603 

1^26-36 486  73  189  2,264,  3,660.  3,40$ 

1926*27  678  94  373  2.236  3^133  2j893 

U27-28 ..  ^r  -^  --,  J1180  W16  2.115 

The  output  of  refined  camphor  in  recent  years  Is  as  follows:' 

Na  of      No.  of  /  -^  s^^ 

reflnerlei     pans  Qoanfeitj  Ckta!) '     -  -  Yftlue  Czte> 

.   1921-22  .........  1  174  1,447,006           8,610,755 

1922-23  : . . ; . 3  296  2,532,599           4,982,576 

1923-24  ..... '  t  296  3,068.212           6,130,426 

;       1924-25  . 3  fe96  2,8^5,498           4,619,609    ' 

1925-26- t  296  2,623,140           8,269,332    ' 

1926-27  3  296  2,370,833  '  4,148,958 

...  I 

r       .  '    8ale  of  Manufactures 


GamphoT  oil  Gnmptaor 

,  /  *         ■  >  Total  \    .  _ 

Kin  1,000  Yen  1,000  Kin  l.OOO  '  Yen  I,0OO  Yen  1,000 

1923-^4    ......   1,111  661  2.501  4,056  4,716 

1924-25    ....'..  r,283  737:  1,867  8,088,  8,875 

•  1926-26   2,604  1,694  2,306  8,812  6,407 

.1926-27    ......   2,862  1,756  2,950  3,901  5.658 

1927-28    2,166  :  '      l,iK»  •  2,700  '  2,617  3,625 


rf. 


TAXATION 


'HTstdry  of  Taxation 


The  decades  foHowingr  the  Sino-Japanese  war  of  1894-95  and 
the  Ruf^EO* Japanese  war  of  1304-05  were  eventful  as  regards  the 
inandlgir  devises  fot*  rttieingr  increased  revenue'  necessary  to  meeit 
the  larger  State  outlay  incidental  to  the  helghtcsned  prestlgre  of 
the  country.  Prior  to  th©  former  foreign  trouble  the  taxation 
system  of  Japan  was  '^very-  simple  and  its  main  resources  con- 
sisted of  only  three  taxes,  i.e. 'taxes  on' land,  income  and  the 
national  liquor  "sak6".  The  outstanding  features  In  the  revised 
taxation  -"measures  enacted  during  the  last  thirty  years  were  the 
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perceptible  lightening:  of  the  land  tax,  repeated  raisingr  of  levy 
on  "sak6*'  and  other  luxuries.  The  national  liquor  haa  always 
been  the  most  favourite  resource  tapped*  by  the  successive  Minis- 
ters of  Finance  whenever  they  were  obll^d  to  devise  additions! 
revenue  program.  It  is  signlflcant  to  note  that  it  was  exploited 
during  that  period  no  less  than  seven  tlmeis,  the  last  in  192G. 

The  general  reform  plan  enforced  in  March  1926  is  far  more 
radical  in  nature  and  thorough  in  scope  than  any  attempt  made 
bjr  the  preceding  administrations  In  a  similar  direction.  It  was 
Intended  to  secure  a  fairer  distribution  of  public  burden  upon 
the  tax-payers  and  general  people.  The  exclusion  of  cotton  fab- 
bi^fc  from  the  textile  excise,  abolition  of  transit  and  soy  taxes 
and  patent  medldfie  stamp  dttty,  and  the  ,eleva<tlon  of  untaxable 
limit  for  income  and  succession  taxes,  ar^  lastly  the  adoption  of 
iintexable  limit  for  land  tax  are  believed  to  have  f&vourable  effeet 
on  the  middle  and  lower  clashes.  Then  the  business  tax  was  also 
abolished'  while  the  business  profit  tax  and  the  interest  on  capital 
tax  were  newly  created.  Other  Increased  revenue  -measures  -ear- 
ried  into  elVect  at  the  same  time  were  elevated  rate  on  "sak^'  tax 
andsuccesston  tax,  and  the  creation  of  tax  on  aerated  drlAks. 

^he  fPreasursr's  balance  sheet -due  to  tihe  reform- taxation  Is 
tabulated  below  in  ¥1.000:— 

Gain 

Succession  tax  

Sak6  tax   

Playing  card  tax 

Tobacco  monopoly  , . . . 
Interest  on'  capital  tax. 
Aerated  drinks  tax  ..... 


Inceiae  tax 10,210 

Land  tejc 21,700 

Cotton  textileJET  exotee  . .  25,300 
Business    tax   abolished 
&  Business  profit  tax 

created,  balance  loss.  4,100 

TraveUing  tax 11,600 

Soy  tax   7,100 

Patent  medicine   stamp 

duty    10,100 


Total   gain 82,000 

Adverse  balance    8,S00 


'T?0U1  loss   -«0.300 

The  loss  of  ¥8,800,000  to  the  Treasury  from  the  above  refoim 
Is,  however,  only  apparent,  for  simultaneously  tlxe  Govermnent 
effected  thorough  recasting  of  the  Customs  Tariff. practioally  left 
standing  since  1910,  from  which  ¥19,300,000  more  was  expected  to 
accrue  to  the  national  coffer  in  ordinary  years. 

The  second  taxation  reform,  which  was  approved  by  the 
62nd  session  of  the  Diet  and  enforced  in  April  '27,  aimed  feit  the 
adjustment  of  the  regristratlon  fees,  stamp  duty  and  sugar 
excise,  and  it  was  expected  that  this  would  result  in  a  decrease 
of  ¥6.450,049  in  the  State  rev^ue  In  1927  and  ¥7,842.787  in  the 
ensuing  fiscal  year.  On  the  other  hand  an  increase  of  ¥2,483,851 
was  expected  for  the  two  years  in  the  customs  revenue  through 
the  increase  of  Import  duty  en  sugar,  so  that  the  decrease  on  thi9 
account  makes  ¥4,066,188  and  ¥6»868,986  respectively  for  the  two 
years.     Further  details  are  given  below:-—  • 

Decrease  '  i^w-'fs 

Sugar  excise : ¥2,836,172 

Registration   fees    2,283,264 

Stamp    duty    1,470;603 

Total    6,540,039 


94,138.920 
2,233,264 
1,470,608 
7,842.787 
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Xaoreftse     ...  

Cnstpma .  reyeniie   2,488,851 .   . .      ^488.861 

Balance   <«-)    4,066,188  f^8.986 

National  and  Looal  Taxat. — Japan  follows  the  Frenoh  metliod 
In  chiefly  relying  on  sur- taxes  as  ways  and  means  la  raising 
revenue  for  prefectural  and  municipal  and  corporation  treasuries. 
In  the  prefectural  treasury  the  yieldi  from  sur-taxes  supplies 
about  52 j^  of  the  total  revenue,  and  that  from  independent  im- 
posts the  remaining:  48^,  while  In  the  municipal  treasury  the 
corresponding  ftgures  are  70  and  30;^  respectively.  The  ismr-taxes 
supply  as  much  as  4^7  to  9&%  of  Ibe;  total  i^rvemie  for  the  village 
treasury. 

1.     Land  Tax  t 

Dwelling  land,  f,  of  registered  value j.5/l60 

Cultivated    „    „     „          „            .„        , 4.6/100 

Other  land 6.5/100 

Hftkk  Id       Cultivated  land    3.2/100 

uoicicaiao     ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  dwelling  land) 4.0/100 


Cultivated  land  valued  ttt  leas  than  ttQO»  not  tenamtad  'ta* 
situated  in  the  same  city,  town  or  village  where  the  owner  Uvea, 
or  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  exempted  from  imposition. 


2.   Jncoma  Tax 

(As  revised  in  1926  and  enforced  from  April  of  the  year) 
Ist  kind,  (Incomes  of  Juridical  x>®rflons) 

A.  ominary  incomes 

Incomes  erf  juridical  persons  having  their  head 
tvlBoes  within  Japanese  fiSmpiire ».«.      6/100 

Incomes  of  foreign  Juridical  persons  derived        v 
within  Jajpanese  JQmplre  10/lQO 

B.  Bxeses  Inttomes 

Part  of  ordinary  Incomes  exceeding  10^  of  the 

capital  p.u : 4/100 

Part  of  ordinary  incomes  exceeding  20fi  of  the 
capital  p.u 10/100 

Part  of  ordinary  incomes  exceeding  30^  of  the 

capital  p.u 20/100 

C.  liiaiildatk>n  inoomiss 

Reserves,  or  incomes  noifc  levied  income  tax..     5/109 
Other  incomes  10/190 

ted  kind,   (Interests,  dividends  A  bonus 

A.—JntereHt  on  public  bonds  (except  National  bonds)  4/100 
,,  „    debentures  and  fixed  bank  deposits  6/100 

B.^Dividends  or  bonus  received ,  .7.5/100 

Srd  kind,  (Incomes  of  individuals  other  than  2nd  kind). 
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Under  ¥  1.200  .0.8/100 

1,500 2/100 

.  2,000  2/100 

»,000  4/100 

5,000 5/100 

'    „      "     7,0«0 6.5/ino 

'     „          10,000 8/100 

„      V   16,000 9.5/100 

20,000  11/100 

-    „          30,000 13/100 


Under  f  50.000 15/100 

70,000   17/10t> 

„         100.000 19/100 

.,    .     200.00§ 21/100 

500,000 23/100 

„      1,000,000 25/100 

„      2,000,000   27/100 

.,      3,000,000   30/100 

„      4,000,000   33/100 

Over     4,000,000   36/100 


3.    Tax  on  Interest  on  Capitid 

Interest  on  capital  liable  to  this  tax  Is  divided  into  two  kinds, 
the  rate  to  be  2/100  for  both:— 

A.  Interest  on  public  bonds,  debentures,   industrial  deben- 

tures; or  bank  deposits,  and  profit  from  trust  loans. 

B.  Part  of  the  3rd  kind  lncom«  consisting  of  Interest  on 

loans*  or*  deposits*  tixyv  tnatfe^  iecs  business. 


The  interest  paid  to  those  not  liable  to  the  Income  tax  of  the 
2nd  kind,  or  the  interest  on  savingrs  debentures  or  "Reconstruc- 
aariags  debentures  Is  exempted.' 


4k    Business  Profit  Tax 

Juridical  persons  or  individuals  engaged  in  business  aiming 
at  profit  are  taxed  at  the  following  rates: — 

Juridical  persons  having  their  head  or  branch 
offices  and  other  places  of  business  within 
Japanese  Empire 3.6/100  of  net  profits 

Individuals    having    their    places  *  of    business 

within .  Japanese  Smplre 2.8  /lOO  of  net  profit. 

For  Individuals  net  profit  under  ¥400  is  exempted  ttom  im- 
position. Sale  of  stamps  issued  by  the  Government,'  manufac- 
ture, repair  or  sale  of  weights  and  measures*  pubUcatioB  under 
the  Press  Law,  business  conducted  outside  the  Japanese  Empire* 
eU*.  JSLFQ  not  liable  to  this  tax. 

5.     Registration  Fees" 

For  purpose  of  taxation  registrable  objects  are  classified  into 
sixteen  different  groups  each  subdivided  into  as  many  items;  (22 
for  UnmovablesX*  the  rate  being  leased  on  value.  A  few  examples 
of  general  interest  ^rp.  given  here.       . . .   ;  . 

Acquisition  by  inheritance,  etc. ; . . . . .,. . . .  5/1,000-46/1,000: 

Provisional  distraint,  disposal  by  auction,  etc 4/1,000-55/1.000 

Regtlon  of  immovable,  alteration,  etc.   (per  item) ¥-0.20 

Establishment  of  branch  office • ¥20.00 

Removal  of  main  office  or  branch  (per  item).... ¥10.00 

Reg'tion  of  hoqse- name,  appointment  of  director,  etc ¥10.00 
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6.    Tax  on, Bale*  and  .Oth«h  Liquors 
A.    Tax  on  "Sakfi" 


The  tax  on  -'aak^"  is  assossed  by  ^Icoku."  (ab.  40  imp.  gal.) 
as  follows: —   ... 

1.    •'Pakushu"  ddiltdlning  not  more  than  23* 

ot  al66h61 f36  per  "koku** 

("^eishu"  and.\*shirqzake"  contajn^^  ; 

more  than  28"  of  alcohol I  „ 

••Mirin"    and    "Shochu"    containing    notj**"**®^    *^^^^ 
'more   than    30*  "of   alcohol ...  J 

f Yf  1.50    per    "kok|i'* 

for  ^c)i ..  «L^i- 
tional  1*  over 
the  rate  for  the 
"Snd  kind,  i.e., 
If40 

"Selshu/'^'aaknshi^"  and  "8hiro;sake;:  qon-^V1.80   per  ''koki^'i 

taining  more,  than  23"   of  ilcohoiL            ^  ..•      -, 

"Mirin"  containing  mor^  than  SO*'  ol  ^Icohoi  i             -  • 

"Shochi^"      w    .         ».  .    „,.    45°,..».  ,  -^  ,  Jalcohol.  .  ,.> 

"Shirozake"=white  sakfi.     •1)akushu"=:=unrfelhieA  saktf^' 
KwB.-^^Seiflhu":=tFr«fined  8ak«.     .    "Mirin"=iBweet  saM. 
•'Shochu''=dlstilled  sa*6.        .     


S.    "Shochu"*  containing  more  than  30"  and 
not  more  than  45'   of  alcohols . . . 


B.    Tax  on  Beer-       •  ■ . 

This  is  levied  upon  brewers  of  beer  at  the  rate  of  25  yen  per 
•Tcoku"  of  the  quantity  brewed. 


C.    Tax  on  Alcohol  and  Alcoholic  .liauora. 

f'' .  .  < 

Except  those  subject  to  "sak4"  or  beer  tax,,  alcohol  and 
alcoh9lic  liquors  are  taxed  at  the  rate  of  ¥1.80  for  each  percent  of 
pi^r^  alcohol  contained ^in  l."koku"  of  th^  orijelnal  .fluid.  In  no 
'<jase, '  however,  shall  the  >ate  of  the  fax  be  less  than  ¥42  per 
^'koku.**     "  :-:   .'    ..  /  .  : 

No  tax  is  levied  upon  wine  or  othei:  alcoholic  liquors  mad^ 
from  fruits  of  all  kfnds.  ' 

7. ,  Tax  on  Aerated  Drinks 

.  '        \  ■     .'  ■•.-,' 

Aerated  drinks,  bottled,  containing  carbonic  acid  of  m/ora  than 
5/10,000  of  the  whole  weight  and  ulcohQl  o.f  less  than  1/100.  of  the 
whole  bulk  are  taxed  ¥7  to  ¥10*  per  1.  ."koKu";  those  not  .bottled 
18  per  1  kg.  of  carbonic  acid  used. 

8.    Tax  on  Co'nvertible  Notes 

Tfie-  Bank  of  J^pan.  the  «Bdnk  of  Formosa,  the  Bajik  of 
^nliasaa  awd  tlie  Yokohama  Sfi^ecie  Banlc  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
ISjBuin^  <\ote^  but  tAie.,fln5t  alone  ^is  %jb  present  amenably  to^tkj^ 
tax  which  is  12^^/1,000  per  annum  per  average  monthly  issue,  ^j 
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Per  pIflDi 

Class  1.    Under  No.  11.  Dutch  standard    2.00-2.50 

Class  2.        H        Ni^  18.               „                 5«H 

Class  3.         „        No.  22.                 „                   7.t& 

Class  4.    Above  No.  22.                „                   SM 

Class  6.    Susra^r,   candy,  lump-sugrar,   etc 10.00 

Molasses     '....•....'.■.■.*.'..*.*..".*..'.■.*.'...■. l.DO-3.00 

•Syrup 7.85 

10.  Excise  on- Wool«n  im«l  8ilk  TextjU  or  Mixture 

^®llk  or  Bftk  mixtures \ 

-'Woolen  or  woolen  mixtures   J  10/100  of  the  value 

« 

11.    SiieceMion  and  Inheritance  Taxes 

First  put  into  force  in  1905  and  revised  thrice,  the  rate  has 
<thi!<ee  STades  for  bdth,  correspondinfir  to  threa  Mnds  of  the  rela- 
tion of  succ€escrs  or  inheritors  to  th«  deceased  ftttiitiy  chiefs  or 
testators.  The  assidssment  begins  when  the  estate  succeeded  to 
4s  estimated  at  96,000  or  over,  or  when  the  property  bequeathed 
4s  1»000  or  over. 

yaIii««fJB«4lto  Mft  grade  (pw  IIO«>  9iiAg««toU>  -Sv*  CMte  0>) 

Under  ¥5,000 «  6  8 

Over       5,000  6  7  10 

10.000 .7  8  16 

Value  of  Brtate  lat  gn4e  (per  1000)      tnd  grade  („)       Ird  gxada  (») 

30,000 !....  10  15  25 

60,000 20  25  40 

„   100,000  30  40  60 

„   3«0,000  . .  * W  70  00 

„   600,000  80  00  110 

„  1,000,000 100  110  ISO 

„  5,000,000  130  140  100 

N^, — l8Ft  grade,  when  the  heir  Is  a  direct  descendant  of  the 
previous  family  head;  2nd  grade,  when  in  the  absence  of  legiti- 
mate or  presumptive  heirs  or  of. parent?,  the  heir  is  selected  by 
the  family  conference;  3rd  grade,  when  the  heir  is  selected  fron 
among  scions  of  the  previous  head  as  a  result  of  the  family 
•conference. 

Value  of  beqaeatluneiit 

Over    "^L^oao 

10.000 

50,000 

,.       100,000   

..       300,000 

„       600,000 

„    1.000,000 

„    5/000,000 s, 

N.  B. — 1st  grade,  wh^n  the  b«fteflM«ry  Is  a  direct  Mseeit^tanl 
^'the  testator;  2nd,  Wheil  the  'beiroflctary  Is  consefrt  ^yf  parent; 
Ibrd,  other  cases. 


Ist  crude 
Cper  1000) 

cfc;^!? 

Srd  grade 

3'2 

14 

30 

IT 

20 

26 

-     «5 

B6 

75 

66 

7B 

05 

95 

105 

125 

lU 

-125 

145 

135 

145 

165 

180 

ito 

aif  ^ 
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STATIft74M  OF  TAKATIQII: 
Land  Tax 

Jan.  M  ^M^  BMMerad  t«1im 

Dwelling  land    415*  708,466 

Paddies 2,971  1.016,791 

Upland  fields   2,784  281,278 

Poresta    8,582!  27.264 

HaJua 1.6t8  4,026 

Total  incL  othera.«..  16,45$.  .            1^86 
♦=1.2415,000.000   •t8Ubo"=1.017.016   acres.. 


CT«ni.O00> 
17.686 

46;«8r 

10.223. 

Iwi76 

162 

75.842; 


Income  Tax 

( let  kind 25.098  1.168.288  87,685 

1926<{  2ndtMadr.j».«/              **«^       .'     66a;fM'  28,054 

(  8rd  kind 1.898,621  8.150.688  122,423 

Totaf.    1«1KK8,719  4.884.517        ,    288a98 

,         flstJMod 24J88  1,128,689      .         71.949 

Xd2li  2nd  i^tiA —  622.246          :     80.914 

I  8rd.  kind^  : 1,104  2.641.643  Il6i8f9  • 

Total    ......            1.129  4.202.428  219,841 


Businaas  Frafit  Tax 


1924  ^..,  995,^4i) 

1926  1.033.059 

1926  .....1,078,610 

lf*V  . : . .  :l,678,77'7 

HJSi-^tiirtirei 


atfe 
CTen  1^0Me)» 

16»661,984 
16.440.923 
16,660,000 
16,740.750 


'  OBirttal  ' 
Cttai  1,000^. 

7.166,481 
7.643.138 
8,216,221 
8,666,801 


wittlin    parantfusflts 


ttBorinv  cteployed* 


Pwioni*  f litfHed  Tmc 

2.088  (1,642)  62,701 
2,113  (1.627)  68,646 
2,232  (1,690)  68,062 
2.267  (1.728>  64.885, 
shonr   <be    number    of 


Other  Taxaa 

19B  US?  IMS 

TteM                                                     Cr«n  JAW)  CTen  X«009)  (T«n  l,€Of> 

tfn^easfoti  tait  ...'... 2t.^«-  18.468  16,609 

l^vellink  tax '. —  —  970 

Minlttfir  tax   y.\'       9;381  6«.180  4.7er 

Tax  on  convertibles  notes^ 4.161  4.618  4.697 

„      „    sake     288.416  289,6S1  207.26t^ 

.,       ..   beer     20.462  20.386  17.678 

„      .,    iObbhoUc   liquors. 1.9/76  2,18ft  1(882 

„      „    soy     <..:..*....*.. .i.'.;,*              ^-^  — *  1*116 

Bxciito  otl-susap «.       78;651<  T6,47tf  7^867 

„      '„     textUe»    ^.... 84,749  88;847.  86^295 

Boursetaac  ...;. 14(860  14^4  1M68 

Cust^^mflrdbtSFw. ^..     141,060:  12T,4aS  .  106.861 

i;pnna«Q  dw^a ^ 1,639  1,481  1,880- 

,     Total    •...,. 901.47t  883^67    .       812,620 

.H.B)^Tirf^VfeVipft  taip  mA  aay-  tax  w^era  aboltaMed.  ia<.  UHVf 
textile  excise  W  inn9anrt  ran;aiife  fabi^.  aloiia. 
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N.B.— The  toiSeif  indhi^M' leM,  fii^m^'Md^3bu8ineBS  taxes. 
Figures  for  '28  and  '27  show  budget  estimates,  those  for  '2< 
settled  account.  y^T   In'*, J 


Average  Amount' of  Taxes  per  Capita 


T6iir«n4ed 
Mardh 


13922 .¥12.235   (6.277) 

192? :.  13.572   (6.670) 

1.924. 12.061   (5.160X 

1925 12.938   (5.242) 

1926    13.245  (6.489) 

N.B. — ^Parenthesized  flg^i^  ^j^hPW  'the  direct  national  taxes, 
i.e.    land,    income,    capital  'interest,    business    profit, 
., .  .  ^   mining,  and  bourse  taxes.  ,-  ..      ,,';., 


Oommoiua 

ta*    •  •  ' 

tax 

ToUl 

¥3:955  ■  • 

•  ¥6.395 

¥22.585* 

4.I8Z  •  ■ 

•  6.848 

24.602 

..   •4:177  • 

•    'B.in" 

•    22,419 

4:?26 

M37 

23.500 

4.243 

6.337 

21^25 

Ix>cal 


Arrears 

in   National   and 

-No*  of,    . 

Local  .TascfKi 

fear  ended  March' 

aeftulten 

AtaoilM 

1  1923    . . . 

.:..            '311,944 

'    27;6eb';po^' 

pnaJi.  M^24  ... 

.413.986 

•  •  •  8i;5|9,l$l. . 

"^^••:W925    ... 

.....            562,159 

••33;88$,126* 

U926    ... 

. . . . .            593,243 

"•  40,709,176* 

/1921    

2,895,772 

11.427,196 

1922    ... 

.»,rt2,l»l' 

'i  13,915,216 

"*;*']  1923    .... 

.      3,763,492 

16,071.720 

U»24    .... 

.....  ,;     4.811,0jMr  r 

.   '  16,85».W 

30.644 
40,678 
94.678  ■ 
114,829 
186,468 
276,046 
888,786 

.''.  The  national  tastes  cfoVereiJ  by  Ihe i'fljsrures  consist' br  land.| 
IjpLCome,  business  profit,  papjtal  Interest,  "sake."  and  other  ta^esL, 

:. ;  Arrears  are  subject  to  paymei^  pi  Interest.  aa.pBpvlded  ^: 
W)>  tho.Collectk)!^  L^^.  as .ioUo^;. -  flTege-pfkyerii. ^^p  tali. Ijq  taeet 
their  demand  notes  when  the  tax  pa^B  <due.s)u41ji)%f  3  sen  per 
day  on  every  ¥100  of  the  amount  of  tax  owing." 

S'.v-iT    ir;:iO 

..     jSnSftHATfONAl-,  WARS   AND    INDEMNITY 

r 

<>..-^apan  has  be^n  fortuxiate  enough  to  stand, 0?^  cpeditor's  site 
;ii  the  financial  relations  .consequential  to  the  international  wara^ 
fi^  was  involved' begrinnixv -with  the  Japan -(bhin^^^  of  1394-^ 

•^he  indemnities  or  compensation  accruing  ta  her  a|i.  vector  xr^akes, 
t}^  followin£r  llst:*^  .   ^    . 

.!!!!!!!!!!..!!.!  (,y«oi.oo(o  ] 

Indemnity,  Japan-China:  war.  ..^.^^. .;«,  .i,» .'.....  '  8i:i»073 
<  Compensation  for  Liaetungr  Peninsula.  r^trooed.ecl  '  .44i907 
^  >    OccupaUon  ext>ense  ctf  Welhalwel .  ref undAd . .  »•< »      24>.880  * 

.  Ihdemnlty^  BDxer  affatv  .'.; ,^,,....0.   ;35a807,. 

?  .'Ptisoners^  ex|i6nse.  Ruiusoi Japanese  ww^ r?fuiiAed .  -410,451 

'     Japan's  shar^  ih  Euroqpe^ft  Kirar. Indemnity %«%%«*«.   400^000      *» 

J.  .Ap;.regrards  the, last  item  ,l?,78'4;767.Tl '^Td 'ih'rfrks  have  been 
settled  ip  the  shape  of  ships  and  dy^'-bttilZa  fMMvM  while  aa 
price'  aWraieed  for  the  *'ShaAtuii^  raflway  and  ihlAes  Mf.O^O.OOO 
«old  marks  have -alte^'Taeett  Credited^ *0  i<3kwttttti/*      -'  -'-'-'^  •^- - 
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NATIONAL    DEBTd 

•  The  first  loan  ralse4  by  Japan  waa  f 500,000  sliver  borrowed 
tn  1868  from  the  British  Oriental  Bank,  though  this  was  a  tem- 
^rary  affair  and  hardly  to  be  called  a  loan.  In  the  usual  sense. 
•The.  first  "bona  fide**  loan,  also  foreign,  was  the 'issue  in  London 
in  1S70  of  9j^' bonds  amounting  to  ¥4,890,000  chiefly  as  a  fund 
^or  laying:  the  Tokyo -Yokohama  railway.  In  1873  another  for-? 
€Hgn  loan,  7ji  Interest,  was  incurred  to  the  extent  of  fll,712.000^ 
AH  these  were  repaid  long  ago.  The  first  regular  domestic  loan 
afDoun^lng  to  ,¥23.309,000  was  raised  to  meet  the  debts  incurred* 
to  ^the  various  feudal  governments'  and  which  devolved  on  the 
Imperial  Crovernment  The  *6at)ltaIltetlon  of  hereditary  pensions 
ik  1874  and'  liU  of  "dalmy6fir'  kh'd  thdlr  retEilners,  and  those  of 
Shinto  priests  in  1877  swelled  the  State  debts  to  over  ¥230,000.000 
by  1877.  .   ,    • 


Natiehaf  Debts,  RaiiMf/ lled«*ni«d,  Outtttanding  atid 
Interest  thereon;   Ratio  per  CapKa' 


TMur 


1922  . 

1923  •  . 

1924  . 

1925  '  , 

1926  , 

1927  . 
1^28     . 


•  Anownt ABUNiBi  • 

jimaed  redeemed  March 

Yen  1,000         Yen  1,000  Yen  1,000 

.  4JU5[658. '.  [  hij2B. '. !    ^643*871 
.  608,390 .  • .  .243.6«8. .  • .  3,808,6€lL 

•  7«^.«2S 87e,««*  ■    •  4,197,590 

•  718;579  •  •  ■  586,429-    '  "  4,329,733 
6bl);693        -^4,630  ■ '  ■  4;999,176 

'  63'7;589    ■ '  '364,997' '  * '  5,171,766 
—    '  —        5,397,866 


»b«reoa 

WWP* 

Yen  1,000 

oMta 

166.227 

61.187 

1711,474    • 

64.887 

t08:436   ' 

70.6»6 

214.147    * 

70.884 

245,453  .  . 

81.842 

244,154 

81.482 

267,494 

88.082 

Nafionaf '  LtMim  Oatstiimlintf' • 
V     '  DamesAiGlioaaB  (JuMB.aotdi,  1928>  '        ^: 

Yean  of    Bedeema-    ,   Amonnt  of  Amoun^ouft* 

IsBne      blebyCin)    '  lnaeOM>  elfttidtiig  CY<o> 

B;^  I^an*-  .  .V.V.V.\V.V    1906-26       1980     1,168.968,700     l,!o44,868,600 

^t!SLl^tto^V6^^^^^^    '^^^^'^^  '    *^^^«  '    ■  *7»:818,000        419,427,000 
Sbctra.    Military    Qs-  1 
penditure  loan'  <5^>  f^^^        :M«B       ZK^MT^m  \     120.826.000 

5j(  Loan  (Onshl) 1910-13  1967         30,000,000         22,218,100 

4ji  Loan   (1st  issU9)i.  1910-12  1969       176,220^000       170,114,000 

4fi  Loan  (2nd  issue)..  1910-12  1969^         99,999,000         96,028.000 

8j("]&xchequer.  Bo»as..  1916-28  -  IWA    2,231,320.000.  2,202;160;800) 

Hairway  Notes    (6)^)..  1916-17  !  1*982    •      80,000,000 -•  79,999»<K>0 

'  •    Total; : ..... . .  —  '     -^     ^4;643,286,700     4.182,914,000 

The '  total  excludes  the  E^raordlnary  •  -Exchequer  Kotes 
amountiflg  to  ¥159,171,250  and  Rice  Purchase*  Bills  to  ¥56,688,600 
at  the  same'  date.  *    *  '  ' 
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ForeliTQ  Iioans  (Juno  30th,  1928) 


Yean  of  ItodoeiiiAble   Amount  of 
iflsoe        by  (In)  imu 

Ist  4^  Sterling  Loan 1890  1953 

2nd  4jr  Sterling  Loan....  189a  1931 

8rd  4Ji;  Sterling  Loan 1910  197X) 

Ctf  Sterling  Loan 1907  1947 


T  97.630.000 
244.075^00 
107.393.000 
224.549.000 
244.075,000 
174,150»000 
300.900.000 


e^  Sterling  Loan   1924      1959 

4fi  Bmprunt  de  1910 1910      1970 

e%f.  Gold  Bonds 1924-      1954 

Sterling  debentures  of 

S.  M.  Rly.   (5)r.  4H»..,  1907-11  1986       117.156.000 

Total 1,609^28.000 

Grand  total ,..,.-..     6,063,158.000 


T  91.338.00» 
230.615.000 
105.429.00» 
222.674,000. 
244,076.000 
169>503,000 
272»537.000 

117,166,000 
1,458,280,006 
6,686.144.006 


Prospective  Loans 


TfatiooiitiemslAted ^^ovesameBt laaos^n  tbe. bndgst Xoc  1028-2» 
are  as  follows:— 

General  account  f  (1.000) 

ReeoBatructiem  ••> » <•«••« 64,000 

Bt>ecial  account 

Railways    61.660" 

Korean  undeirtaldiigs 19,000 

FormoBBn      ,»  ^^      6>0QO 

Kwantuag      „  ^ 1.000 

Sa^haUen       „ •....•.^....      2.000 

Total    78.660 

Grand  total 142^,660 

These  are  not  to>  be  Issued  on  the  open  market,  but  are-, 
partly  to  be  met  with  the  Deposit  Department  money  and  the 
funds  for  petty  insurance,  health  insurance  Uid  cultural  under- 
takings in  China.  aod'p^PtiJi  to  b»'4aaue4rUi9«i«rh  the  Post  Office. 

Besides  the  above  the  loan  scheme  for  the  fiscal  year  includes 
the  following  loan  bcuda  tb  Im  grated  aaufe  eaxhequer  bonds  or 
notes  to  be  renewed: — 

, .  '    tMna  to  he  granted  (fl.OOO) 

Adjustment  of  Earthquake  Notes 280.000 

Purchase  of  private  local  railways *  60.000 

Total     , /..  aWtOOO^ 


Japanee*  liiveetniwit  in  eMaa|  (U^  9\fiOO) 

The  Allowing  figures  were  for  the  first  time  elabocated  in 
ld27  by  authoritative  auart/ers  after  prolonged  inquiry. 


Offaaril  total 12,688,490 

iMHna    706^0 

General  investments  1^888,470 

In   Manchuria    1.328.660 

Farming    10,289 

Fishery    1,896 

Mining    8.824 


BOmufaetMn   7C68» 

Tvade    116|864 

Transportation  . .  880,770 
Japcui's    share    in 

Japaaisse^Chiaese 

joint     undertalu. 

Ings    34,000 
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Investments        by 

Spinning   &   allied 

Japanese     capi- 

business     

5,80^ 

talists    

80,000 

Shipping   &   allied 

Loans    by    Japan- 

business     

6,660 

ese    banks    ttad 

' 

Vanufaotnr^  

21.800 

the  Toyo  Taku- 

Investments  in  real 

shoku   Co 

327,964 

estate , . 

12  960 

Loans  by  Japanese 

In   Tsingtao    

88,000 

money-lenders    . 

34,598 

Spinning   &   allied 

Debentures    

200,000 

business    

43,000 

Value  of  Gov.  pro 

.   Manufacture   

15,000 

perty,  etc 

146,634 

Investments  In  real 

In  Shanghai   

316,600 

estate 

80,000 

Spinning  St  allied 

In  Tientsin   

84,600 

business 

178,200 

Spinning   A  allied 

Shipping   &   allied 

business    

5,850 

business    

60,000 

Manufacture   

4,700 

Manufacture   

66,600 

Investments  in  real 

Investments  in  real 

estate    

24.050 

estate    

20,800 

In  IClukiang  &  other 
places    

In  Hankow 

56.710 

25,000 

SPECIE  HOARDED  AMOAD 


The  specie  kept  abroad  by  Japan  with  the  object  of  paying 
interest  on  the  foreign  loans  demanded  before  the  World's  war 
the  gravest  attention  of  avtf  ftaanoial  saHiorities  who  devised  ail 
possible  means  to  keep  the  amount  from  decreasing.  The  Trea- 
sury was  plunged  into  kee^  anxiety  when  its  specie  reserve  fell 
to  ¥341  millions  at  theend  of  1914  from  ¥371  millions  a  year 
|>efore.  But  soon  this  harassing  care  began  to  lessen  with  the 
arrival  of  large  orders  for  munitions  and  other  commodities  and 
the  growing  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  exports.  After  that  the 
amount  steadily  went  on  increasing,  the  high  watermark  being 
reached  by  the  end  of  1920  followed  by  the  marked  advance  of 
prices.  Next  came  a  reaction.  The  balance  of  trade  has  turned 
decidedly  adverse  since  January  1920,  thereby  causing  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  amount,  as  shown  below: — 


CYmI  1,OOOjOO0) 

June  of  1925 1,460 

Bnd   of   1925 1,413 

June  of  1926 1,365 

Bnd   of   1926 l.K^t 

June  of  1927 1,366 

BDd   of    1927 1.273 

JUAe  of  1928 1,261 


388 
343 
293 

293 
192 
178 


Sbiuv  of 
BftOk  of  Jtpui 

1.072 

1,070 

1,072 

1,07« 

1,072 

1,081 

1,088 


Hcldai 


1,176 
1.156 
1,143 
1,127 
1,143 
1,087 
1,086 


Held 
sTiroftd 

285 

258 

222 

230 

222 

186 

175 


FINANCE  OF  HOKKAIDO,  PREFECTURES  A 
CIVIC  CORPORATIONS   (In  ¥1,000) 


Hok.  *PnC 


CMw 


Towns  &  vfll4«e9 


ym* 

Beyeime 

Bxpenaes 

«•▼. 

Exp*     ■ 

B0T. 

Kxp. 

B«r. 

BKp. 

192»-2}... 

...468.096 

374.082 

517.166 

387.573 

506.47^ 

455.399 

1.493.^ 

1.217J0M 

l«B-24... 

...489.6» 

407.185 

i»m 

420.549 

492<433 

iTSfiBQ- 

.1361J005 

1253,754 

ifai^-ai.. 

..486.790 

414.661 

622.175 

452.154. 

504.625 

439.286 

1j6«,590 

1306  MM 

M25-aK... 

..486.706 

409.658 

712^612 

547.624 

513.443 

451.915 

1712J91 

1^09.196 

1W6-27... 

..379113 

379.129 

676469 

671908 

442325 

442.921 

1.398.168 

M93.958 

1927-28... 

...407.804 

4073Q3 

699.822 

690J^ 

481.582 

481.507 

1.589.209 

1379.533 
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Note. — ^Fl^rures    for   the   last   two   years    represent   estimate 
account;   those  for  the  other  years  settled  account. 


Hokkaido  and   Prefeotural  Finance 


The  revenue  of  a  prefecture  consists  of  taxes  and  rates  and 
grants  from  the  Central  Treasury,  etc  The  sur-taz  is  levied  on 
the  five  national  taxes,  i.e.  Land,  Business  profit,  Income,  Mining 
and  Placer  Mining,  the  normal  rate  of  sur-tax  as  revised  In  1920 
being  for  dwelling  land  34/100  of  the  national  tax,  3.6/100  for 
income,  29  for  business  tax  and  so  on.  The  rate  may  be  more  or 
less  Increased  with  the  consent  of  the  central  authorities.  The 
prefecture  levies  a  rate  on  each  household,  and  this  Is  one  of  the 
most  important  items  of  prefectural  flnanc'a.  The  business  tax 
as  imposed  by  the  Prefectural  Treasury  is  levied  on  those  occupa- 
tions that  do  not  pay  national  tax,  such  as  restaurants,  public 
performances,  ships,  vehicles,  eta,  in  all  about  15.  Of  the  grants 
ft-om  the  National  Treasury  those  on  account  of  salaries  and 
police  expenses  stand  foremost.  Treasury  subventions  are  also 
made  in  connection  with  epidemics  and  leprosy,  riverwork;  indus- 
trial encouragement,  eto.  Repeated  inundations  have  been  a 
cause  of  heavy  drain  to  both  Prefectural  and  National  Treasuries 


Revenue  Itoma  (¥1,000) 


IfiM-ft 

Land  tax  rate 75.209 

Business  tax    8,482 

rate     20,031 

Income  tax  rate 5,012 

House  tax  and  Household  rate. . .  56,519 

Miscellaneous   taxes    48,029 

Heceipts   from   Central   Treasury  31,726 

Loans   21,808 

Brought  from  last  account 6,288 

Miscellaneous   receipts    31,876 

Total  Ind.  others 835,003 


19»-16 


19»-S7 


73.444 

75,343 

8,982 

9.115 

23,799 

26,505 

5,273 

6.792 

53,017 

57,938 

52,053 

55.352 

40,843 

47.428 

16,691 

17.968 

6,658 

8.660 

30.777 

21.686 

341.69» 

379,173 

Expenditure   Items   (¥1,000) 


10S4-2B 


19I5-S8 


Council    

Offices    ..-•»....,.•... 

Police 

Public  works  

Education     

Industry    

Sanitation  and  hospitals. 

Social  wocks   

lioans  ; . . 

Miscellaneous    

Total   incl.  others 


1,714 

1.683 

1.864 

5.191 

6,043 

6.923 

64.915 

68,927 

73,073 

81.183 

82.565 

97.111 

83,743 

82,858 

95,742 

36,029 

36,294 

89,316 

7.760 

8.137 

8.656 

2,577 

.  2.356 

2.766 

24vT71 

24.589 

26.976 

9.481 

11,222 

9.662 

334.996 

341.972 

379,180 
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Finance-  of  Civic  Corporations 

The  revenue  of  cities  and  rural  coriK>ratlons  Is  derived  from 
the  rate  charged  to  national  or  prefectural  taxes  and  direct  or 
Indirect  special  taxes;  and  lastly  national,  prefectural  and  other 
subventions  and  miscellaneous  receipts. 

Revenue  of  Cities*  Tovifns  und  Villages 

Revenue  oonslsts  of  proceeds  from  permanent  properties.  The 
rents  are  derived  from  the  loan  of  property  to  oompanies  or 
individuals,  ^e  charges  and  fees  are  obtained  from  Issue  of 
certificates  as  to  property  qualification,  etc.,  copying  of  oflSclal 
registers,  etcf.,  find  the  in^ceeds  from  communal  undertakings  as 
electric- trams,  etc.  Then  there  are  taxes  and  rates,  fees  of  com* 
mon  schools,  grants  from  Central  and  Prefectural  Treasuries,  etc. 
€ur- taxes  are  imposed  on  four  national  taxes  (Land,  Income, 
Business  Profit  and  Mining),  and  three  prefectural  ta;zes'  (House- 
hold rate,  House-tax,  etc.).  The  sur-tax  on  building  land  is  9/100 
of  the  national  tax,  that  on  business  and  income  1,5/100  each.  The 
household  rate  is  not  much  different  from  poU-tax,  being  imposed 
oB  every  member  of  the  household.  Cities,  towns  and  villageB 
have  their  own  special  tsaxes,  tta  area-rate,  land  transfer  other 
than  that  by  inheritance.  Income  not  subject  to  the  imposition  of 
the  national  tax.  Grants  from  the  Central  and  Prefectural 
Treasuries  are  chiefly  in  consideration  of  the  trouble  and  ex- 
•pense  incideiital  to  collecting  their  taxes. 


Cities  (f1,000) 
Revenue  items 

Land  tax  rate M$9 

Income  tax  rate. 9,671 

Business  profit  tax  rate... 19,411 

House  tax  rate 12,481 

SUr^tax  on  household  rate 8,&S6 

Miscellaneous  taxes   18rS04 

Rents  and  charges 180,689 

Receipts  from  Central  Treasury  42,494 

Loans    , . . .,  ^70,628 

Brought  over  from  last  account  37,905 

Miscellaneous  rec9ipts    ....4....  ., 66.567 

'.Total  Incl.   others » -.  552,293 

Sksn^nditAre  Itsms 

Council 1,006 

Ofllces    ^.... 18,859. 

Education ;...., 75,366 

Public   works ,.,..,..  ,.^ .  70,595 

Industry .^. .,.»••  '16,lli 

Sanitary    ..,.»....«....,..,....;     .    68,820 

Social  ;Works   .  < .  «^.. 8,162 

Gras  and  jvieQtrioity  j....« 122,995 

'City  Planning  27,615 

Police 1.448 


im^u 

uM->ir- 

4,896 

6.086 

11,945 

14,1W 

26,492 

28.480 

13,895 

16,989 

9,067     • 

9,787 

17,590 

18,774 

146,820 

168.904 

48,408 

47,286 

185,865 

216.467 

46,918 

48,764 

80,817 

80,037 

627,098, 

676.169 

1.078 

1,228 

,20,4Sa 

23.572 

.81^761 

85,244 

.76,814 

79,582 

19.281 

23,140 

73,€34 

.  82,911 

10,212 

10,036  , 

115,703 

185,735 

47,664 

36.009 

.    1MB 

1^16 
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Loans    95,497 

Miscellaneous '  26,042 

Total   lA^l.   others 649.tr82 


125,914 
1^9.642 

eio,3ts 


162,914 

20.804 

671.90«* 


Towns  and  ViHaget   (¥1,000) 


Reren^e  Items' 


Land  tax  rate   39,202 

Business  tax  rat^ 11,819 

lacbme  tax  rate S,?61 

House  talc  rate 8,292 

Suvxtax  on  household  rate 152,834 

Miscellaneous  taxes  27,489 

Proceeds  from  property 16,475 

Rents  and  charges. 13,599 

Receipts  from  Central  Treasui^y  36,267 

Loans 18,507 

Brousrht  :over  from  last  account  21,076 

Miscellaneous  receipts    22,770 

Total  fuel,  others 409,984 


•  38,976 

11.94il 

7,998 

7,416 

147,659 

28.788 

17,173 

13,274 

37.860 

11,804 

23,06? 

22,003 

404.288 


89.386 . 

12.850 

8.844 

8.638 

166.475 
81,752 
18,289 
14,895 
45,969 
16,131 
24,217 
27,860 

442,825 


Expenditure  Items 

1M4-'S  19S5-M  tgtS-'V 

Council     3,353  3,278  8,479 

Offices    i ;. . .'  78.268  73,000  77,135 

Education    , .  197,328  194,235  210.686 

Public  works 33.652  32,429  35.999 

Industry 7,535  6.975  7,535 

Sanitary 16,470  15,614  19.419 

Social  works   .; 9.66  .    1,896  2,3fiS  ■ 

G«a  and    electricity 1,66.4  1,699  2,877 

PoUce 6,082  .6,454  7,46« 

Loans    , 14,514  14»849  17,217 

Miscellaneous    .\,  .> 25 J02  26^421  28,655 

Total   inol.   others 409,114  403,999  442,921 

Lo6al    LOShs 

Local  loans  date  from  1890  In  which  year  tho  Local  Govern-  * 
ment  system  was  completed,  and'  resfuralr  prdvtslons  relating  to 
local  loans  were  enacted  for   the  first  time. 

The   provisions    state   tbat   tA^   pr^fs^tural    and    communal' 
corporations  may  raise  loans  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  older 
debts  or,  when  the  ordinary  revenue  is  found  lnade<iuate,  to  meet 
extraordinary  disbursements  occasioned  by  nactural  calamities  or  - 
similar  occurrences   of  unavoidabler  nature  or  by  undertakings 
jizdged  to  confer  a  permanent  benefit  «n  the  corporations.     In 
doing  so,  the  approval  of  the  legislative  organ  xrt  the  corporation 
concerned  and  the  Ministers  of  Home  Affairs  and  of  finance 
Is    (^   course   required,   though   within   a  certain  limitation  this 
provision  may  be  waived  according  to-  the  Imperial  Ordinance- 
of  1912. 

With  the  object  of  enabling  commutial  bodies  to  obtain  cheap . 
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^loMip  eithor  to  redamn  high  Interest  loans  or  to  start  useful 
undertakings,  the  Qovermnent,  at  the  instance  of  the  JHet^  agre^ 
In  il^p  year  ld09,  when  a  measure  was  adopted  to  encourage 

.-savings,  to  loan  a  portion  of  the  postal  savings  deposits  to  the 
dommunal  bodies,  the  loans  being  handled  direct  by  the  Hypothec 
Bank  through^  the  medium  of  the  Provincial  Hypothec  Baj&s. 

Local   Loans  Outstanding   (fIfOOO) 


1923 
1924 

1926 


TawtmA 

PriJ^qr«fl    pounttet       attw          VUlasei  •noc'tlora         ISMk 

.   165452       2,47.7       547^17       55,264  18,181       788,288 

.   193.204            —      624,844       81,iB^6  24,826      '924,632 

.  269,117     '       -^      7»7,-74a     '96.St7  2M77   1419,18$ 

. ,  282,475            ^     ^B,1A»    116.699  89,882    1^67^948 


18.67 
16.81 
20.00 
21.28 


1927     . .   329,326  —  1,017,516     131,270       36,136    1,618,247       26.83 

N.B. — Counties    or    "gun"    as  .  admlpistratlve     prgans    were 
abolished  fti-  1^24.     Hence  no  figure  afterward. 

Classification  of  Local  Loans  Outstanding  (¥1,000) 


lUltb 


pQblle 


tut, 

Bdacittlon 

QBDttpry 

IndnMry 

worto 

1923 

.   62,919 

148.006 

33.716 

141,349 

1924 

..  T9,344 

132.436 

10.960 

139,445 

1925 

..   94,159 

137.636 

25.467 

208.889 

1926 

.  .102,777 

ioa,M6 

21,5612 

210.604' 

19SB7 

.  .18Sil,658 

179,978 

86.264 

277,820 

«M*eleck 

undor'gB  worlB  IneL  < 

243,181  45,660  788,288 

305.963  61.461  924,682 

373.428  90.296  1,119,180 

408,657  124,124  1,267.^48 

472,696  113.955  1,618,247 


DEBENTURE   LOAN8 


The  amount  of  debenture  loans  of  banks  and  other 
ppnies  outstanding  at  the  end  of  the  past  few  year;*  is  aa  follows 
according  to  the  returns  compiled  by  the  Industrial  Bank  ^f 
Xapan   (•1,000):— 


'    Banks 

Industrial  Bank  of  Japan...  a32,226  286,269 

H3rpothec  Bank  of  Japan..'.  548.248  629,603 

8a^i^  debentures    10,201  5.803 

Hokkaido  Colonization  Bank  107.166  1P6.474 

Industrial  Bank  of  Chbseii.:  118,800  135.976 

Agr.  and  Ind.   Banks. . .     : .  '  273.486  831,997 
Reconstruction  savings 

debenture?     .......*  17.464  44,071 

Total*     . . , ; :..:...  1.426.647  11.665.089 

OenHMtiiaa' 

'Bsillway  and  ttamway 232,893       374,861 

SM|)ping  attd  shipbuildings.     IOi;660  ..  126.300 
3Ilrilng    i...       M^O  ,      40.690 


271,018. 
661,288 
1,053.^ 
98,649 
144.837. 
371.976 


246.469 
666,262 

116.986 
173,446 
435.021 


62,052        72^988 
t633,0;?0    1.751.324 


a95.a88 

126,350 
4<i^90 


4swvr 

141,350 
47,860 
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19M         •       1MB  ISM  im 

Electric    and   gras 430,704  U2l,287      717,0*S  S01,2W 

Spinning  and  weaving......       45.416  89,090        91,760  114,980 

Sugar  mfg.  and  brewing' 17.360  61,360        50,360  65,360 

P«gper  mm • 31,900  67,449,      97,168  114,000 

Cement  and  crockery 13,121  16,459         80.009  26,300 

Chemical  industry 23.244  .28,645    j  39.395  52.693 

lianufacturing     36.792  49.021         32.370  25.922 

Others   223.148  233,752       22^.650  237.709 

Total    1,287,870  1,699,322    1.84^.454  2,105,240 

Grand  Total   2,713,418  3,264,5111    3.481.474  3,865,565 

.    N.B. — *  Includes  the  -debentur*  loans  of  the  LK>ca1  Industrial 
«nd  Agricultural  banks  annexed  by  the  Hypothec  Bank  of  Japan. 

Amount   Outstanding.  Accordlnfl  to  Rate« 

(End   of  June   1927,  In  ¥1,000) 

5^  &  below  696  A  ov«r  9%  A  orer  7%  A  or«r 

Banks    452,&02    >  232.445  240.601  615,672 

'     Companies   ....       18,353  79,968  318,049  1,189.918 

Total    470,655  312,413  .  558.650  l,8d5,5da 

«)frAovev  •96&.oT«r-  :,|ffffrA»T«r             ToM 

.    Biaikkfl    153,916  ..—                     — -  1.694,9ST 

'companies 281,728  24,142              13,028  1.925.18<l 

Total    435.644  24.142               13.028  3,620,123 

Foreign   Loans   Floated   by   Private   Companies 

'^om  the  beginning  Of  1923,  the  year  of  the  earthquake 
calamity,  to  June  1927  loans  floated  by  private  companies  Id 
England  and  America  amounted  to  £7,900.000  and  $111,400,000 
respectively,  totalling  ¥301,599^64  hi  Japanese  money  at  norma! 
value.  When  the  Government  foreign  loans  issued  during  the 
same  period  are  added,  it  will  aggregate  ¥1,811.527.664. 

Further  details  are  given  below: — 


06mpatile9  (}n  1,000)  % 

Oriental  Development   Co ,, , $19,900  6.0 

Tokyo  Electric  Light  Co .^'.--1 £  3,000  6.0 

, £      600  6.0 

.      H              ,      "' $24,000  6.0 

Bouth  M^churia  Railway  Co £  4,000  6.0 

Japan  Industrial  Bank $22,000  6.0 

Daido  Electric  Power  Co.  (1st  issue) '  $15,000  7.0 

,.     (^d  issue) $13,500  6.5 

UJigawa  Electric  Power  Co $14,000  7.0 

Oriental  Blectrlc  Power  Co.  (l«t  issue$) . . .  •  $15,000  7.0 

„             „               „        „      (2&d  issue)....  £      MO  M 

„        „      <ard  issue)....  $14,000.  7.0 
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THE   EMBARGO   ON    GOLD  AND   SILVER 

The  embargo  offi  gvHd,-  silver  and  artlGles^  ma^  of  these  pre- 
cious metals  was  lntro<|uced  in  1917  and  still  remains  in  force 
as  regards  the  former  metal.  In  view  of  the  demands  of  certain 
business  men  that  it  should  be  repealed  as  a  means  of  relieving 
the  unfavorable  exchange  quotations  and  ^especially  in  considera- 
tion of  the  grave  trouble  experienced  in  settling  pasrments  for 
goods  imported,  the  balance  of  trade  having  continued  to  be 
adverse  to  imports*  the  Minister  of  Finance  issued  a  statement 
in  Aug.»  1924.  It  was  worded  as  follows  :-^'^he  economic  con- 
dition of  the  world  has  nott  yet  settled  down  to  stability,  and 
that  of  Japan  still  remaining  nolS  sufficiently  stable,  the  imme- 
diate removal  of  the  embargo  may  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
the  economic  position  of  this  country.  The  Imp.  Qovt,  therefore 
do  not  think  It  proper  to  remove  the  embargo  on  gold  at  present. 
....The  financial  conditions  having  undergone  a  great  change! 
recently,  especially  since  the  monetary  panic  of  the  spring  of 
1927,  the  present  Minister  of  Finance,  Mr.  Mltsuchi  feels  called 
upon  to  postpone  the  removal  of  the  embargo  Indefinitely,  in 
concurrence  with  the  views  held  on  the  subject  by  his  predecessor 
Mr.  Takahashl,  who,  when  he  was  Finance  Minister  in  the  Hara 
Ministry  several  years  ago,  strongly  opposed  the  lifting  of  the 
embargo  on  the  ground  that  a  world  war  was  in  danger  of 
breaking  out  on  the  China  problem.  The  situation  in  China 
has  certainly  grown  worse  since  that  time. 

To  Improve  the  exchange  market,  shipments  of  gold  to  New 
Tork  and  LiOndon  were  made  several  times  during  1925  and  1926 
by  the  Treasury,  but  even  this  practice  has  been  discontinued, 
and  the  exchange  market  is  left  to  take  its  own  oourse,  with  the 
result  that,  as  shown  elsewhere,  the  Yen  market  that  had  been 
rising  almost  to  par.  i.e.  $49,846,  began  to  drop  with  the  economic 
disturbance  early  In  1927,  till  in  November  It  fell  to  the  level 
of  $45.00. 

In  December  1925  the  Government  altered  its  policy  as  to 
silver  and  lifted  the  ban  on  the  export  of  the  inetal.  for,  as  it 
explained,  the  outflow  of  silver  would  no  more  mttefit  the  domestic 
market  seriously  In  view  of  the  gradual  fall  of  the  world's  price 
due  to  dwindled  demand  for  the  metal  after  the  Great  War, 
while  the  discontinued  use  of  home  production  for  mintiqc^ 
nurposes  noade  it  advisable  to  permit  export  by  way  of  protecting 
the  Japanese  producers  of  silver. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 

AGRICULTURE 

INTRODUCJTORY  REMARKS 

Intensive  Cultlvjition.— Thle  Is  the  pioat  characterifitic 
feature  of  Japanese  agrrlculture,  for  while  the  area  of  Japan  pro- 
per, 142,000  square  miles.  Is  less  than  l/20th  of  that  of  the  TJoited 
States.  It  has  to  support  a  population  of  over  60  millions,  or  about 
one  half  the  population  of  the  U.S A.  Next,  the  Japanese  farming 
families  that  number  about  5H  millions  cultivate  rou^rhly  6 
million  cho  or  15  million  acres,  a  little  under  8  acres  per  famllj. 
For  the  population  of  Japan  proper,  therefore,  one  acre 
hfLS  to  feed  a  little  under  four  persons.  SSven  In  Hokkaido, 
the  average  area  per  family  is  only  7H  acres.  It  was  only  after 
Japan  had  acquired  the  Island  of  Formosa  and  a  part  of  Sa^^faa- 
Uen,  and  annexed  Korea  that  she  obtained  an  outlet  for  her 
large  and  growing  population. 

Cultivation  is  chiefly  don«  by  human  labor,  with  rude  and 
simple  implements,  though  the  farmer  is  sometimes  helped  by  a 
horse  or  an  ox  but  seldom  by  a  team  of  animaJs,  ezoept  la 
Hokkaido  where  American  implements  are  used. 

Rice  and  Farm  Products. — ^Rlce  Is  par  excellence  the  staple 
farm  product  of  Japan,  more  than  one  half  of  the  total  area 
cultivated  being  under  rice,  that  is  in  paddy  fields,  the  rice 
cultivation  in  ordinary  dry  fields  being  insignificant.  As  a 
second  crop  barley,  rape,  beans  and  peas  are  grown.  The 
principal  crops  in  upland  farms  are  wheat,  bflirley,  rye,  buckwheat, 
sweet  potatoes,  etc.  besides  vegetables,  fruits,  etc.  Oats,  flax  and 
grasses  are  new  crops,  onions,  cabbage  and  asparagus  are  new 
vegetables,  and  apples,  cherries  and  small  fruits  like  strawberriea 
are  also  new.  Indigo  and  cotton  have  almost  gone  out  of  cuiti* 
vatlon  on  account  of  foreign  competition.  Tobacco-growing  is 
under  etrict  supervision  of  the  Government  which  conducts  a 
tobacco  monopoly. 

Manuring* — There  are  three  main  points  worth  mention  as 
regards  the  situation  of  manuring  in  Japan:  first,  that  the  bulk, 
something  like  80  per  cent.,  of  the  manures  used  consists  of 
nitrogenous  matters;  secondly,  that  night-soil  has  been  freely 
used  at  all  places  from  time  immemorial;  and  thirdly,  that  as 
regards  money  manures,  as  distinflruished  from  those  of  self- 
supplied  origin.  Japan  still  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  foreign 
supplies,  though  the  home-made  superphosphate  and  sulphate  of 
ammonia  are  steadily  increasing  in  volume. 

Land  Holding.r~It  is  to  the  lasting  credit  of  Japan  that  the 
present  system  of  private  holding  of  land  was  eftected  amidst 
perfect  peace  In  1872  when  the  feudal  system  of  government  was 
replaced  by  the  Imperial  regime.    Till  then  feudal  lords  and  their 
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vassals  nominally  owned  lawl  in  tlieir  respective  fiefs.  Only 
they  let  the  land  to  farmers  as  their  tenants.  By  that  peaceful 
revolutian  the  noblUty  and  samurai  lost  tJieir  fiefs,,  while  the 
tenants  retained  the  lands  they  possessed.  The  government  then 
instituted  a  new  land  survey  by  which  the  area  of  each  holdinir 
was  determined,  and  issued  to  each  holder  a  title-deed.  Tha 
value  of  the  land  was  obtained  by  dividing  ths  net  yield  oif  ths 
land  by  the  rate  of  interest.  The  net  yield  was  to  be  unde^tood 
as  the  residue  of  the  whole  of  the  product  from  which  the  cost 
«f  production  and  the  amount  of  the  taxes  were  to  be  subtrftote4r 
The  formeir  was  flxc^  at  16jj(  of  the  gross  product,  ai^d  the  rate 
of  interest  was  In  most  cases  Bfi,  The. national  land  tax  was 
then  fixed  at  3%,  and  the  local  tax  at  1%  of  the  value  of  the  la^^ 
This  value  of  the  land  became  the  legal  valve,  and  in  fact»  the 
Brtragswerth-  The  land  certificate  has  been  abollshjBd  and  th.e 
registration  aysjtem  has  been  adopted. 

Agrarian  Problems  ai  Pra^at^ — Japfui  has  no  spepial  Ic^isla-p 
tion  as  to  land  holding  such  as  the  Agricultural  Holding  Act  in 
Bngland.  In  the  civil  code  a  long  lease  of  farm  land  is  defined 
as  oae  extending  over  a  period  of  from  20  to  &0  years*  Usually 
10  or  12  years  contract  prevails,  though  tenancy  with  no  agk^ee- 
ment  as  to  the  term  of  years  the  lease  is  to  run  may  be  seen 
evenrwhere  in  the  oftfev  Vttnd  dlstrSets.  But  the  modem  indus- 
trial tendency  of  the  nation  and  the  migration  of  rural  population 
towards  oittes  are  oansiBg  greater  difleulty  for  the  landlords  to 
find  tenants,  while  their  rellddoa  has  become  serleusly  embittered 
recently  owing  to  the  awakening  of  the  peasant  classes. 

Agrlcufturaf  Credits — ^There  are  two  kinds  of  agricultuni 
tsredit,  i.e.  long  credit  and  short  credit,  the  former  for  thtf 
purchase  of  farm  land  and  fer  the  development  of  farm  land  anA 
•other  permanent  improvements  for  which  a  loan  for  a  term  oil 
30  years  or  less  is  allowed.  The  short  term  credit  is  one  that  is 
to  be  used  mostly  for  the  purchase  of  fertilizers,  farm  implements, 
or  feed  for  cattle.  Our  banks  usually  give  credit  for  a  term  of 
tlve  years  or  less.  There  are  alsp  credit  associations  for  supple- 
menting these  airrlcultural  banks. 


BBCLAMATION  WORKS 

Statists  say  there  is  still  in  Japan  exclusive  of  Korea  and 
Formosa  about  2,000,000  "clio"  <ftS>eiit  f^000»000  acres)  of  land 
available  for  tillage  and  that  6t  the  total,  abQUt  I  miUioa  "cOio? 
may  theoretically  be  converted  into  rice  paddies.  The  average 
yield  per  "cho"  (2%  acres)  being  17.4  •Ttoku"  (1  "koku=:4.96 
'  Vishels),  the  veplamatlon,  bf  ao  much  area  Vill  mean  addition  of 
§6,000.000  ♦•koku,"  or  aboiut  60)(  to  the  appual  yield  at  preseht.- 
The  Government  decided  in  191$f.to  reclaim  250,006  "chC'  of  wasts^ 
lua^  in  »  years  beginning  with  19.  About  40j<  of  the  expenditnre 
will,  according  to  the  regulations,  be  granted  to  those  wlie 
undertake  the  reclamation  of  an  area  of  over  6  "cho."  By  the 
end  of  1921  utUisatien  project^  coveHng  roughly  217,000  "cho'* 
were  approved  of  which  151,134  "cho"  had  either  been  started  or 
completed;  (Refer  to  the  Chapter  on  Food-Sup^>ly  in  the  Supple- 
ment, 1928.— Ed.) 
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Ad}usthfi«nt  of  Farms 

To  Increase  productive  power  by  drainagre,  to  lessen  unpro- 
ductive area  In  the  shape  of  boundary  ridges,  and  finally  to 
obviate  the '  disadvantage  incidental  to  scattered  existence  of 
tfmall  plots  of  fartns  belongring  to  the  same  owners,  the  authori- 
ties have  been  encouraging,  by  offering  special  privileges  as  to 
tair,  loan,  etc.,  since  1900  the  work  of  adjustment  of  farms, 
^e  adjustment  alms  to  increase  the  average  to  at  least  1  'tan" 
or  4  at  the  largest  for  the  paddles.  The  official  calculation  Is  that 
the  adjustment  will  Increase  the  yield  by  15^.  Then  the  unpro- 
ductive areas  utilized  are  expected  to  amount  to  Sf  of  the  area 
adjusted. 

By  the  end  of  1926  the  area  adjusted  aggregated  782,564 
"cho"  involving  an  expense  of  about  ¥345,945,000.  The  average 
cost  of  farms  adjusted  was  ¥23.1,  the  highest  being  ¥113.4  for 
Nagano  and  the  lowelst  ¥12.3  for  MIyagl. 

FUNDAMENTAIi  STATISTICS  ON  TILLAGE  iLAND,  ETC. 

Ar«a8  e€  UtiJitMl  Land 

Are4s  of  utilisation  ■  land  of  various  descriptions  are  shown 
below,  figures  In  oho  (2.45  acres)  being  In  1,000:— 

Oraai        Under      %  to   Pastilrei!, 
Tmt  area       tillage  gnw  area  etc.         ^       StosestB        f6        SondriCB      ^ 

1918     88^63     6,090     15.7.    8,654     9.1     18.783  ,  48.3  .  10.445     26.9 

tUl     ....   89,119     6,162     15.7     8,522     9.0'    18,605     47.6     10,828    27.7 
1S24    39,114    6,065     15.5     8.749  •  9.6    19.589     50.0       9,760     24.9 

.    .  Arable  Land  and  Population 

For  1923  the  area  of  arable  land  stood  at  the  rate  of  roughly 
1  cho  per  10  people,  while  the  average  area  per  farming  family 
amounted  to  5.6  tan  of  rice-field  and  5.5  tan  of  other  cultivated 
field,  total  1.1  cho. 

Analysis  of  Arable  Land 

Th«  total  area  of  arable  land  amounts  to  about  15^  of  the 
gross  area  and  is  analysed  as  follows.  In  1,006. , cho: -r- 

OMaMMovwjMa 

>  Wid  fmMy  UiJiand  TMal 

6,878     7.6    t.5    15.1 

6.135    7.7    8.0    16.7 

6,102     7.9     7.7    15.6 


Area  under  DifFerent  Kinds  of  Crops 

The  relation  between  the  area  under  crops  and  the  nature 
of  crops  raised  Is  shown  below  for  1923: — 


Chron 

area 

Paday  field 

Ymt 

One       Two  or 
crop  more  crops  Fallow  Tottl  " 

W 

1914 

^..38,917 

1.771 

1,170       18  '  2,961 

2,916 

X919 

...38.864 

1,791 

1.21^       25     a.030 

'  3,105 

1928 

...39,114 

1,881 

U63       29     3,074 

3.028 
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irlOOcboor 
oxid«r  crops 

100.0 

«  pvlM  cbo  of 
toUi  wxm  nud« 
cropa 

129.0 

100.0 

98.4 

76.3     .. 

4.9 

8.8 

.    l.t 

1.8 

8.4 

8.5 

7.0 

5.4 

8.7 

8.7 

Total  area   *  8,102,978.1 

Area  under  principal  crops  7,871,372.6 

Poodstuffa ; 6,002,990.1 

*  Indufitrial  crop0 297,781.8 

Horticultural  crops: 

*  Piniits  102,788.0 

Vegetables    614,420.8 

Oreen   manures    424.206.9 

HuUwrry  field    529,190.5 

Growth  and  Dscay  of  Area  undor  Crops 

Ketums  for  six  years  ending  1923  show  that  the  afea  added, 
jrearly  for  fanning  purposes  shows  steady .  djOcUne,  frpm  50,677 
cho  for  1918  to  minus  16,942  for  1923,  rioe-field  and  dry-£f»ia« 
combined. 

Tear  Added  aroft  Decayed  area  Balance 

1918     79,293.2  28.616.a  -f- 50,677.2 

1920     63,851.5  25,214.4  If  28,^a 

1923     33,339.0  50,281.4  '      ~  16,942.4 

The  greater  part  of  area  added  was  due  to  opening  of  wild 
land,  next  retrieving  of  wasted  land,  reclamation,  etc.  On  the 
other  hand,  neglect  and  rynntng  to  wilderness  was  chiefly 
responsJible  for  the  decay,.  foUoi^red  hy  conversion  to  building 
premise^  ©tc^ 

Shar*  of  Fr««  Holding  and  Tenantry  in  th«  Totel  Arablo  Ammr. 

.  Free  holding  and  tenantry  occupied  iSfaiid  ^2f  respectively 
In  the  total  area  of  rice  land  in  1923.  For  the  area  under  o^iev 
crops  the  corresponding  figures  were  54)(  for  free  holders  and 
46^  for  tenants.  The  share  of-  the  two  classes  of  farmers  worked 
out  to  14%  for  the  former  and-46)(  for 'the  other.  It  should  be 
noted  that  during  the  19  years  ending  ia28>  the  total 'cultlvltted 
area  for  free-holdera  increased,  only  9jt.  while  the  ra^e  for  texiants 
•was  19X« 

Farmers  and  Total  Population 

Families  engaged  In  farmliig  at  the  'end  of  1926  were  returned 
at;  5,555,157,  out  of  the  totsi  nifmber  of  famUJles  of  over  10,400,000 
in  Japan  proper,  i.e.  52. 8j^  of  the  figures  far^th^  whole  land.     .  ,. 

Landed- far msrs  and  Arsa  of  Cultivation 

Landed  farmers  are  classified  acc6rdlpg  to  the  area  of  ,culti-i 
vation  per  family: — 

liOss   than   5    "tan" 2,492,235  2,478,560  .2,470,162 

„         „        1    "cho"..... 1,221,261  1.218.144  \207,052 

„      10         „     114,114  115,855  117,08> 

,,         ,;     50        „     '  '    45,917  46,330  47,696 

More  than  50 '      4,145  4.293  4,960 

Total    4,997,692  '  4,979,018  4,970,444 
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Price  of  Ar^bU  Land 

Asaessed  V^ilue 

The  legal  prioe  of  paddy  and  upland  field  as  assessed  decades 
a«ro  still  remains  in  force,  so  that  it  stands  far  below  the  mpr- 
ket  price,  the  average  assessed  value  per  tan  ot  medium  class  Im»- 
ln&  put  as  follow,s  in  the  latest  report  of  the  Hypothec  Bank  of 
Japai^,  the  figures  showing  the  condition  that  obtained  in  March 
192$: 

ItexImxaD  Medium  .  MU»|aNif« 

Paddy ¥644.00  554.00  440.00 

Upland     ..^.^... 5p5*p0  3^.Q$     ,  230.00 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  total  assessed  value  has  fallen  with 
a  partial  reduction  of  the  tax  on  arable  land  In  1911,  though  that 
on  building  area  was  subjected  to  addition  in  1920.  The  figure 
ftefow  are  given  in  ¥1,060:— 

ycftr  Pftddy  Upland  Bntldtng  Forest 

1924 1.014^769  22^^36  688.845  27,053 

1975..., 1.013,150  230.015  606,085  27,160 

19^ 1,015,499  230.8a  696,928  27,209 

Market  Briofi 

The  marked  advance  of  price  Qf  farm  prodtice  between  1919 
and  '20  pushed'  up  the  price  of  farms,  th6  medium  paddy  field 
•per  "tan"  being  quoted  on  the  average  at  over  ¥70(r  In  Oct.  19ii, 
or  about  2%  times  the  pre-war  rate.  With  the  economic  slump 
in  th^  apvlAs  «f  1920  it  ttU  to  abe«Bt>  «fO#L  Agvarlaii  trmAles 
lately  have  much  affected  the  market. 

The  aversLge  figure  per  "tan''  of  the  two  kinds  of  farms  has 
been  computed  by  the  ^pothec  Bank  of  Japan  as  below: — 

.   .  ,        IMS         vm         UK         utf         nu 

'^  •  F&ddSP   .i ¥§38        ¥54e        »71         ¥568        ¥583 

UpOaad    389  aSd  350  841  848 

If  from  the  average  the  figure  for  Hokkaido  and  Okinawa* 
the  two  lowest  in  Japan  proper,  is  eliminated.  It  will  stand  much 
higher. 

■      .  Rent:     . 

Accor<Iing'  td  the  data  collected  by  the  Hypothec  Bank  of 
Japan  In  March  19^28  the  tenant  paid  per  "tan"  of  medium  gradft 
to  the  landowner  in  kind  for  paddy  field  and  money  for  the 
other  as  fottov^:^ 

Paddy,  1.03  "koku";  upland,  ¥18.47.  The  maximum,  paid  is 
1.26  *^koku"  in  Kochi  pref.  and  ¥32.13  also  in  Kochl  pref. 

~  increase   of.  Productive   Power 

..Ob  the  whole  the  average  productive  ^wer  of  tilled  area 
baa  continued  to  make  peroeptfble  improvement,  owing,  In  regard 
^  rice,  to  gi^eatei:  development  of  the  knowledge  of  cultivaliion 
In  backward  districts.  Whea  the  farm  adjuistment  ^ork  (which 
«ee)  shall  have  been  completed)  far  more  satisfactory  data  may 
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ke  ot>taiBed  In  this  respect.    The  aTexmare  yield  per  Un  of  paMy 
ield  dinring  the  past  few  years  Is  flriven  below  In  kokas— 

un  1926  19S5  19S4  IMS 

Average  per  tan 1.02        1.04        1.82        1.76        1^8 

The  average  yield  per  *'tan*'  of  upland  field  (In  "koku"):^— 

IStT  «M  19V  10M 

Barley    1.779  1.915  1.933  1.757 

Rye     1.378  1.366  1.415  1.055 

Wheat   1.279  1.261  1.326  1.123 

Total 1.47«  1.-614  1.558  1.296 

Animal   LAbor  in  Tillage 

Cattle  and  horses  emploi>ed  In  tillage  are  returiied  as  'f61-^ 
Mwa:— 

How  of  anf  mals  wad 

Tear  Homed  efttU«  '  Hones  ' 

1922    1,184.451  1,162.654 

1928 1,130.521  1,137,050 

1924    1,126,157  1,112,730 

1925    , 1,182,740  1,096.891 

1926    1.069,641  1,220,051 

Irrigation  and   Drainage 

Oovemment  enquiries  made  In  May  1924  show  that  the  total 
Irrigated  area  under  tillage  Is  3,028,000  cho,  of  which  20.6j(  had 
ample  supply  of  water,  55^  sufficient,  and  19 i  Inadequate.  The 
area  of  pad'dy-flelds  stibject  to  defective  drainage  amounts  to 
19%  whfle  that  sulferlhg  at  time  of  fibod  represents  17;^.  Farming 
pumps  are  extensively  used  in  many  progressive  prefectures. 
Tracts  over  300  cho  each  that  demand  Improved  Irrigation  and 
drainage,  cover  altogether  some  800,000  cho.  One-crop  area  of 
paddy-fields  occupies  about  tO%  of  the  total  under  rice.  Of  the 
total  extent  of  one-crop  rice  fields,  about  136,000  cho  or  AAf  of 
jthe  whole  surface  under  rice,  cannot  grow  second  crop  owing 
to  insufficleiit  supply  of  water.  Infective  drainage  stands  in  the 
way  of  utilizing  for  similar  purpose  of  roughly  560,000  cho,  which- 
eorrespbnds  to  18.1)i;  of  the  total  Jwtid  growing  rice. 

•      •    •      .   MANURE^ 

The  situation  of  fertilizers  consumed  In  Japan  is  marked 
hy  the  eiteady  decline,  from  senltory  and  wage  standpoint,  of 
the  use  of  night  soil,  and  on  the  other  hand  of  the  greater  cbn* 
sumption  of  manufactured  and  other  fertilizers  on  sale.  The 
consumption  of  self* supplied-  'manares  Is  hard  to  estimate,  but 
from  the  rough  calculation  made  by  the  prefectiiral  offices,  it  is 
^Qdlred  to  TsdcfaiMie  uUlHtoiis  a  y^ar.-itiade  ttpvof  9120  vdXXi  for 
iMHUpost,  fti  'nrtnions  for  greeil  manure,  990  milUoiiS  f&t  ttigbt 
fiPDll,  ¥7b  mmiOAB  for  others  of  this  deserlptton.  Slnittar  :Qgures 
ier  those  f^Mtinsers  handled  by  traders  are  pefhaps  mor^retilAfte^ 
as  the  returns  of  home  production  and  lifiporti  are  avsBIablm 
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•From  these  it  I9  concluded  thet  the  4veni«re  yearly  constimi^tlov 
for  the  1^8t  tjiree  yeercr  amounts  to  ¥324  miUlons.  Of  that  total 
bean -cakes  form  about  48  j^.  sulphate  of  ammonia  14,  mixtures  10, 
and  superphosphate  of  lime  8.7.*  The  progress  of  the  fertiliser 
Industry  recently  Is  briefly  described  in  the  chapter  on  Industry. 


STAPLE   FARM   PRODUCTS 

Rice 

^fodno-     ATMntre    Bzportft  (In  1,000>    Imports  On  1.MW> 

Ar«A  tlon     production         /        ^        >  »  ^  » 

^  Cl.OOO  O.Q00        per  tan       Qanntity   Vahis   QoAnttty        T«]n« 

Y«"  cho)         kolw)        Ckofca)  .  (koka>      ,  Yen        Ikotai)  Yen 

1923  3.148  55.444  1.761  85  1.163  1,620  80.718 

>924 ,.  3,113  67,170  1.81»  25  l.UO  8.328  70,866 

1925  3,154  59,704  1.893  89  3,976  5.136  120,469' 

1926  3,158  55,583  1.760  47            —  2,141  — 

1927  3,172  62.1pl  1.957  35            —  4,129  — 

Average  for  the  five  years  ending.  1527  is  5S>000/U>0  *Tcoku'* 
In  full.  

Varieties  of  Rice  Plant . .         . 

Of  the  three  main  varieties  of  early,  middle  and  late  rice- 
plants,  the  middle  variety  I3  most  produc^ve,  as  the  following 
average  output  per'  'tan*'  at"  all  the  Government  Experiment 
Farms  testifies: — 

Yield  per  "tan"  of  the  early .  variety  ("Koku") . . . . ,  2.120 

„        middle  variety  .-. 2.334 

„  „  „        late  variety   ^ 5.223 

Average \ 2.265 

Consumption  ai^d  Home  Supply 

The  domestic  yield  being  i^enerally  short  of  the  amount  re- 
quired for  consumption,  the  shortage  is  met  by  import  from  the 
neighboring  countries  as  well  as  Formosa  and  Korea.  By 
balancing  the  amount  exported  and  Imported  the  total  consumed 
at  home  in  recent  years  is  estimated  as  follows: — 

PerotpllA                                                            Pcro«pn» 
Year  Mil.  kolni     oonsiimed  Year  Uil.  koka      


1920 63,752  1.129  1924  65,789  1.124 

1921  67,805  1.211  .,   1,825  67,038  1.129 

1922 62,857  1.102  1926  68,249  1.182 

1923 66,736  1.156  1927  67,201  3^099 

>    Besides,  the  sake^-brewers  consumed  during  the  five  yearn 
ending  1926  about  4,814,064  "koku"  a  year. 

Adjusting  the  Price  of  Rice 

Tlie  Law  for  Adjusting  the  Bufipls^  has  1>eea  in  foxtea  sliioe 
Aprtl  1921  to  <ad Just  the  rioe  market.  To  keep*  the  rliee  purchased 
8tate  grafiaaries  have  been  ereeted  at  principal  centres  of  distrl- 
Ittfticn,  at  present  Tokyo  (300,00^  "koku"),  Osaka  (20M00>,  Bakata 
aad  MoJh  60,000  each. 
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Barley  «nd  Wheat 

(Production,   in   1,000   "koku") 

ATorage  per  "  teg  ^'  in  fall  unH 

Naked  in*«A 

YcM  Barley       barley       Wb^at         ToUl         ^rley        barley     Wbeai 

1923   5,596  5.g56  5,190  18.641  1^90  1.041  1.064 

1924 8,076  6.739  5,268  19,073  1.757.  1.056  1.128 

1925   8.820r  7,779  6,126  22,393  1.933  1.415  1.304 

.  192(r :  8,669  7.437  6,895  21,891  1.915  1.366  1.261 

1927    .4.%...     7.569  7,314  .6.069  20,569  1.779  1.378  1.37» 

BaM«y.  naked  bttrley  and  wheat  constitute  the  staple  crops 
In  fupland  farms  and  are  also  very  extensively  cultivated  as 
second  crops'  after  rice.  Naked*  barley  Is  raised  more  as  a  second 
crop  while  the  other' tw6  are  cultivated  Ih'^rreater  proportloii 
In  upland  farms,  as  shown  bMow,  the  figures  shown  being  thoss 
for  1927:  — 

'B«l«y  Waked  barley  Whenk 

Ccbo)  (.olu>i  (oho) 

Paddy^fleld 109,542  816.fi3«  193,148 

Upland  farm   816,978  214,124  280,617       - 

The  first  two  are  principally  used  as  food  for  men,  and  gen- 
erally mixed  with  rice.  This  n^lxed  diet  Is  almost  universally 
used  by  country  people  and  also  by  others  who  prefer  It  to  purs 
rice  on  account  of  its  hieing  more  digestible  than  the  other. 
Those  affected  by  leg  dropsy  generally  prefer  the  mixed  ration. 
Wheai  is  nsed  more  as  subsidiary  food-stufi^s,  as  for  making 
macaroni,  confectionery,  etc.  The  amoxint  consumed  for  brewing 
Japanese  soy  Is  enormous.  Wheat  is  imported  in  large  quanti- 
ties from  U.S^*  and  other  countries,  either  in  the  original  form 
•or  as  flour.  « 

Miscellaneous  Grains 
(Production,  in  1,000  "koku"> 

Proeo  Buck-  Foxtail  Barnyard 

Year  ailllei  wbeal.  mUlat  mUtot  Mafse. 

1924 238  896  1,411  •  468  e90 

1925 248  1.032  1.425  644  692 

1926    167  817  1,241  688  576 

The  millets  are  raised  in  mountain  districts  not  fit  for  rice 
-paddies,  and  are  used,  as  ordinary  articles  of  diet  by  poorer  folks 
residing  in  remote  places.  Buckwheat  flour  is  extensively  used 
tor  making  a  popular  Japanese  article  of  diet,  i.e.  buckwheat 
macaroni.  Mal^e  as  grown  in  Japan  proper  Is  chiefly  used  aa 
food  taken  between  regidar  meals,  and  it  is  in  only  Hokkaido, 
where  it  Is  extensively  cultivated,  that  the  ears  are  used  for 
making  flour  or  for  feeding  cattle. 

BEANS,  POTATOES  AND  SWEET  POTATOES 
(Production  in  1,000) 

soya  bean       Ri>d  bean     Pea   Korra  bean    Sweet  poUto    Iriab  potato 
Year  (koku)         C^oku)     Ckolcu)     ckoka)  (kwan>  ckwan) 

1924    3.242  990         373         478         1,956,038         233.861 

1925 3.609         1,061         338         486  996;469         259.690 

1926    2,999  676         381         490  886,948         228,694' 
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Among  subsidiary  farm  crijps"  there  is  perhaps  nothing  whlcb 
plays  80  important  a  part  in  the  Japanese  kitchen  as  soya  beans. 
The  three  dally  articles  of  diet  for  all  classes,  viz.  soy^  miso  and 
tofu  are  manufactured  with  this  bean  either  in  part  or  wholly. 
The  "tofu"  (bean  curd^  is  one  of  the  umst  popular  articles  of 
diet,  being  cheap  and  highly  nutritious;  the  "miso"  makes  Japa- 
nese soup  and  !s  used  in  various  other  ways.  The  *'soy"  Is  in- 
dispensable in  Japanese  cooking.  Then  for  extracting  ollis,  as 
manure,  and  food  for  horses  beans  are  equafly  important.  The^ 
iupply  being  insufficient,  a  large  quantity  covnes  in  from  Haa- 
ehuria  and  Korea.  In  Japan,  Hokkaido  is  the  prineipal  centre 
fit  production.  Hed  beans,  also  very  extensively  produced 
in  the  northern  island,  are  used  for.  making  confectionery.  Peas, 
fmd  horse-beans,  whether  green  or  fuUy  ripe,,  are  cultivated  a* 
f^  second  crop  after  rice  and  as  a  forerunner  to  rioe,  indigo,  eto. 
on  upland  farms.  Qroundnuts  are  amony  the  subsidiary  farm 
produce  that  goes  abroad,  mostly  to  U.S.A.  In  Japan  they  are 
used  by  confectioners  and  also  for  pressing  oil.  Sweet  potatoes 
occupy  an  important  place  as  supplying  a  cheap  substitute  for 
rice  tlor  poorer  folk,  while  the  tuberq  are  aleo  used  for  making 
starch  and  some  alcoholic  drinks.  Potatoes,  first  brought  by  the 
Dutch  in  1689,  remained  comparatively  neglected  till  about  a 
few  decades  ago,  when  the  importation  of  superior  varieties  drew 
the  attention  of  farmers.  The  tubers  go  to  Hussian  Siberia  and. 
Manila.    The  best  potatoes  come  from  Hokknido. 

PRODUCTION  OF  SOMB  SPBCIAI^  CROPS   (in  1,000) 

Lraflndlffo   L«aftQb««co       Cotton  Hemp        Rape-need 

Tear  C^^^inin)  (.liwaii)         (1cw«n)         ckwnn)         <k«ktt) 

1924    1.172  17,00«  4S8  2;2Sl  5S6 

1926    962  17,349  861  2,180  687 

1926    516  16.751  260  2.489  580 

Of  the  above,  leaf -tobacco  cultivation,  being  under  special' 
protection  of  the  Government  TobaOco  Monopoly,  shows  percep* 
tible  progress  as  to  output.  The  next  three,  especially  cotton- 
and  Indigo,  owing  to  the  encroachment  of  iniported  goods,  have 
markedly  fallen  ofP.  .     . . 

PRODUCTION  OF  OTHER  MINOR  CROPS  (in  1,000 "kui") 

19S6  IMS  1&S4  19SS 

Radish 638.549  628.561  607,586  631.062 

Carrot  (Daucuscaroia)    ...  28,665  28,575  26,693  28.735. 

Bt^rdock  < Lappa'. ma jorX..  49,118  49,499    ,      48,031  50,102. 

Ginger    —  .    7,35&  7,412  7,167 

Chillies    —  554  376  387. 

Lily    —  ^65     .        1^28  1,647 

Paper  mulberry  (bark  dried)      4.201  4.689  4,762  6,098 

Rush   for   matting 11,448  12,933  14,916  10,926 

Peppermint 11,087  l(^,30i  6,290  4,909 

Flax     8^46  8,966  6.866  7,792 

Wax  tree   (seed) 5,830  6,201  6,208  7.276 

Taro     ....: 1«4.9«6  169.217  149.070  161,280 

Turnip   89,960  38,047  88,661  89.402 

Cabbage 27,077  27,683  25,176  27.481 

Onion     22,589  20.089  16.261 20.300 

Welsh    onion    52,684  50,808  46,832  48.078: 
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\.  iBtoA*%t9m€i9m  hMB  Hot  thrfvefl  well  in  J^tpan,  for  reU^ott» 
x%asohB,  (dfttiatte  ootidltloa,  absence  of  cuBtom  that  requires  ». 
Mplflr-of  animal  products,  stich  as  leather,  hides,  bristles,  etc. 
Cttttie  and  horses  were  reared,  the  former  by  the  farmer  as  hel|^ 
in  tillage  and  beasts  of  burdens,  while  the  latter  were  kept. both 
for  riding  and  also  tar  f^urmers*  uses.  The  rearing  of  swine 
dates  from  the  Hestoratlon  while  that  of  sheep  has  begun  ta 
recetTB  serious  attention  since  the  world  war. 

Hornsd  Cattle 

Strictly  spealdngi  only  one  original  breed  of  cattle  tormerlr 
espisted  in  Japan,  b^ng  <  primarily  intenasdfbr  th»  mAB  purpose' 
of  serving  «a  beasts  of  burden*  They  are*  Msfidetitly*  hardy  aatf' 
strong,  but  owing  to  neglect  in  breeding,  are  somewhat-  deformed 
in  appesxance,-  especially  in  the  hiod'anarteni.  Thotigli  vniform 
in  breed,  naUve  oattle  admit  of  beifaig  broadly  sab-dtvtded  Into 
twa  or  three  ▼arlaties,  prlnetpaUy  by  color.  One  of  them  Ig 
blaqk  with  small  white  spots  on  the  belly,  the  second  is  brown, 
while  the  third  is  brindled  with  block  and  white  spoti.  The 
black  breed,  which,  by  the  way,  is  most  valued  by  our  people, 
predominates  in  the  northeastern  districts  and  the  middle  sectiov- 
of  Honshu,  am  also  In  Shikoku  and  Kyushu;  the  brindled  vairiety 
IS  found  in  the  other  parts  of  Kyushu.  Of  tbe  three,  th#^ 
brindled  cattle  very  much  resembles  in  appearance  the  Butch 
cattle,  and  probably  this  variety  may  be  the  descendant's  of 
foreigrn  cattle  imported  into  Japan  at  some  unknown  timp^  Xhey 
also  possess  comparatively  well  formed  heads.  The  brown 
variety  api^arently  came  originally  from  Korea. 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  horses  and  dogs,  the  liatlve  breed  of 
oattle  isr  gradually  disappearing' to  berepteoed  b^  HopoMed  cattle 
and  cross.  This  disappearance  of  the  native  breM  is  regarded 
with  wtlwemo  regret  hy  consumers  of  beef,  for  the  flesh  of  natlTe-' 
cMtle- tastes  far  better  than  that  of  foreign  cattl^.  As  to  tHe 
breed  of  -  imported  cattle,' "formerly  It  consisted  mostly  er^ 
Shortfaom^  Bevon  aad  Ayrshire.'  Brown-Swiss  and  Shlmniea*^'' 
tkKil»  but  lately  Holsteto  and  AyrMiire  are  generally  ladged  mwtt' 
suitable  for  Japan.  Various  meatfures  .are  adbpteA  fOr  Improvtafi^' 
the  cattle.  The  work  of  inspecting  bulls  for  service  that  was 
formerly  left  in  charge  of  provincial  authorities  was  transferred 
in  July  '07  to  the  direct  controFftfirhe  central  Government.  Then 
prizes  are  bestowed  by  the  Government  on  the  cattle  which  have 
\^on  I'st  to  8ifd  prices  at  district  cattle  shows.  • 

Three  cattle  depots  are  kept  by  the  Department  of  Agrrt cul- 
ture and  ^restry,  at  Kanatsukahara,  Oita,  and  at  Tsukisappo, 
near  Sapporo.  The  bulls  reared. and  kept  in  these  depots  are^ 
leased  out  or  sold  tO  the  provincial  cattle  and  horse  depots,  and' 
to  the  private  Aye-stock  guilds  with  a  view  to  improving  the' 
breed  of  cattle  owned  by  private'  individual^.  A  small  sum  of; 
mohey  is  also  granted  to  prlv4te-owned  bulls.  , 

','■',  .  •  •      '  f 

-  Horses- 

.  Tbp  experiences  pf  the  Japan-China  '^ar  (1894-95)  and  later: 
oj  t^Q  ?lU3SXa-JaRan,.War   (1994-5>  .cpn7ince4,,,thp.  QoYernn^enti 
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and  the  public  of  the  hftpettitlVe  heed  of  improvinsr  the  native 
stock.  In  ',0^  th^e  autbpi;lUes  ^^fO^ifshA^  tti«i  B^im  Buiieni  and 
cjen  encouraged  iiorse,  r^cln^r.  The  i^arjl  intti%i«kl> tliat  wtUh  dAciarod- 
ifie^at  by  t;^e  judiciary,  Jlp.  I9p8^  lias  reoe&tiy  (been  refviv^  t*' 
iti0dU16d  fori^i  to.  "back; the  sport  The,poncjf  ^  Jtbe  ^re«u  to  ttt- 
l^^eji'.  for  the  9ervJpi^' 1,600  stall lonflf  pf  iAr^gn  hroed  and  to 
dt6trtbute  them  tp  principal  breeding  tieu^rea,  whero*  thay  are  to 
be  paired  with  mares  .ftf,natlv^;Weed-  .  Tht  iiapreTemeiit  pro- 
^amme  Is  to  extend  ov/^f  .28  years  hegXniii^i^  with  '^' and  l»r 
estimated  to  require  ah  outlay  of  about  ¥30,000.000.  The  Army 
purchases  every  year  betwetpp  lour  and. five  thousand  horses. 

Native  Stocks. — ^Native  stocks  that  origrlnally  existed  belonged 
ttf  «%he«  Afa«t9atia)i^  trosd; '4iit«r  oft  th^  ted«!v^  there  or  less 
iBteirmlztur^  of  the  bioMI  of  PersMm  lN*eiM[;  fWfBen  of  this  descrlp- 
tftotr  haTftdg:'  beeti 'taKported'  to'somei  e^ent  as  early  as  three 
d<M)t«nrletf  asgoi  Prtnctpsl  breedfn^  «exitre«  are  fof^md'ln  northern 
^letilbta  eC  the  Main  Island 'and  Hi  Hbkkafdo.  tn*  both  of  which 
eorist  eoftiparaOvely  'wide  plahis.  In  th«  former;  Kamb^.  Sendaf.' 
Mlharu  afld  AkMaare  faonhoii^  fM"' httrse-breedfhg.  a9  Is  the 
proriaee  of  Hidaka  in  Hokkaido  where  the  ttniiSerlal  Household's 
Niloup  Depot  is  siti-bted.  Iri  SoutTrem  J'srpah.  'JCa^shi ma' ranks 
f|eat  in  horse ^Ureedlhg;.  Anions  tha  tiatfve  Iftreeds  Nambu  horses 
aore  the  beat 

lmpr«;Vfng  Breed  of  Horses. — For  the  purpose  of  Improving 
the  breed  of  horses  and  otherwise  realizing  the  object  for  which 
the  Horse  Bureau  was  founded,  four  kinds  of  establishments  are 
Maintained  throughout  the  country,  they  being  as  follows:  — 

1.  IPaature,   (3)— in  Iwate,  Hidaka,  Tokachl. 

2.  Stud.   (5) — in  Iwate,  Kunuunoto,  Miyag^  AkAta»  eto« 
•     3.    Pepot,  CI)— in  Iwate. . 

Castratton.1 — The  experfenoe  obtained  on  the  oo^aslon  of  th« 
JapaA-China  War  and  especially  on  that  of  the  Boxer  troable  in 
1^0  cen^noed  tiie  authorities  of  the  neoeestty  to  enfevtse  castra- 
tton,  for  the  horses  aent  by  Japan  were  marleedly  inferior  and 
vieious  to  those  belonglntr  to  the  armies  of  other  oountrles.  Tke 
law  waa  enacted  ^n  1001^  and  the  aathtorltloBr  to  esreoiuragr 
oafitratHon;  g9\'e  asmcdl  grant  ot  money  wfaem  a  hovM  dies  or  to 
disabled  iroiti  the  clE«ct  «f  castration.       •  •  ^ 


Sheep. 

Sheep-rearing  .is  still  the  most  backward  of  all*  the  branchea 
pt  stock-ffirmin^  in  Japan>  the  .annual  product  of  wool  barely 
reaching  IMOi)  kin*  Woo)  and  worsted  consumed  are  a41  product 
of  .forelg^  origiijk,  The  War  and  the  great  difficulty  axperienced. 
In  getting. a  supply  of  wool  from  Australia^  eta  atrengly 
Impressed  ..both  .Goveri^nient  aojd  people  .with  the.  neoessity  of 
adopting  suitable  measures-  for  supplying  tbia  Ijjnportant  textile 
material  at  home.  As  the  first  step  ffor  eiMiouragixig  ahjeep-farm- 
Ing.  in  the  1918-19  session  the  Diet  voted  ¥330,00(^.  to  import  in 
the  course  of  1918  over  1,600  sheep  from  Australia,  Ehigland. 
U.S.  and  China,  and  to  dlstrlfciwi:*  theip  among  government  and 
private  pastures.  It  wa?  further  proposed  to  import  every  year 
beglmifng'  with  J9If  bvei"  1.000  heads  withjH  view  .to  pSp^ariain^ 
the  Industry  atnon^  native  "fatnu^rs  as  their  subsidiary  trade,  a 
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To  avoid  the  failure  that  nipped  In  the  bud  the  first  attempt 
made  in  the  early  ^^^(jrtit}^,  ^jj^Jgl,  apj^i^eiy^Bt^or  treating  sick 
sheep  will  be  provided  at  Government  expense.'  The  Shropshire, 
8ontirik|»wrm:  iRambouillet-Meri»»  'find  Chinese  breed  are  reared  at 
pjree^it'^roF^he  breedlp^ptirpOTepr*  Tn  192.0  over  4»100  head  w^re 
imported  for'^thls  puviiose  ^maa  >  Amei^ea,  Ghina  and  En«j«i4 
mia  I  lltstfffMattttIt  attisir.  5:i«aM»te  ^tRpts.  .l^^^iMa^i's  Koivvii 
Airti«l!]tu!HLT.etl^tion'(S9mts-Kfln^I  eta  A^jSta^eit^d  of  ¥40-60  iMO*' 
h^tfitflTs  erCAtttffif.to  tV«(ip)Svat]K:i,9*ots.i||f,o]yars^pl^  these  breedj^ 
«heep. 

Number   of   Cattle 

Will i.«...[^i»iO«.W:.    AJl2^^96-    .    M^9.fil3.       209,82,^      .^^94 

lWe'....,.v,,>);Mf|ltft##    .,M4rQ^I^  .m3^*^A*9  .,     29(U^5,       M.854. 

.o,,r-»   1  Kf  .;     r    .. :,i.:;..i«tfoiber '-Of . Homes. 

YffU^                  ,   *  .    ,   ^«;»t»^                 Colts                   Total  Pi«ii1lnjfa  O^^^^hi 

ift2f  "-!.'♦ -^-I'   ii5M9^  .■    ^VJO'  ',   1,563,685.  ..110j64^  .  31,^5^ 

i3'^^  ..,-...^,..  'l^;taW.',    .?1M.5^      ,  1,55.?.308  '  aiO.704.  29.520. 

i^,^.^^,,,.^.^,l^^3^^Q^,  .,,ZX^'f^^    '    U?^.453  ,110,428'  28,475 

-  '  '  Th^  t6ti^  ^tl<^l^deB  some  QeKrei^tftxyen(*lie#s4Mt  mVMn  •ave'^ot 
^ieified  ft  t»^<taWfe.  -   ■  ^  -'     •  :'  ■  ;  ^     -,•       - 

.-  ..•  t.--r      ■'  Til    i-:     >:•.,'  -      .  ■   .    ,.'-i     »  ■  --.i.   I    r.    '.      ♦    •         '  ' 

Number  of  Sheet>;  <Joat^  «tKi '  8w4we     '  *  ' 

Tmr  Shf'^p  0<wts  SwInc 

1921    .yt;,44.MW;»  jf    rj|p8,934  667.820 

1924   16,710  167.862  748.288 

19g5"i,;.-;/.... 17.36^  .168.266  672,683 

.'.<>&0fia.^..^i/.«...jLii..»).     a^^m  ,1.2W89  621.466        , 

fj.  ,  .'l-r  r»L'  •..  ■'  -'.j«  ,,         -  ,.»•••'!  .... 

i'^**  'TSlaugfttfeiMig  RetlMftit     

<•■  :     •:  :.  .■■>;;  ,-  ■  :*  *•  ;  "t      ah««ir*  •  ■•--' 

Tmt                         OiMto                 CtelvM  Hdivea  «o«ta  8wtn« 

1924 S18.580            S6.920  77.446  9,336  683.967 

1926    296.9U  r-  ,r«t-Wt:  •  * /TftW  11.639  766.187 

1926   279.406             22.346  74.164  11.693  697.264 

..'■• "..,  ,\ '''  >  .".";:'':..rojjvtf4--  -,  ■ .    ' 

^  '^  Bnnilnr  lint  iMil>«et»4ittaln«4'flMr.«1Mlff¥ci»|af  lOfM^l^ivnept.  Xt 
«ttir  ACc«iiM«n(fi».ia]0iMst  liMteriM^^  «A  »  9u|>si4iaQr 

<«crlGiisr  j>iiJiMiHi,'t»oiJtqr-3wr^Tj»n.-iMMr  ls>ttger'»g>)#  -bft^ng  (prftftr 

9iiciiittr.AA»TfMtotfinA4..^ar  a.sihil#'..^{imu«  ,«i9««  to  import  a  }»nBp 
Sioa«IMy»  nCiilMs  rfrQBiiieMi%.riWitb  IomqiA  ta^rllf  Datoetdjftn  IfKW 
from  1«  per  cent.  (aiaiellbeavlOrilO  fl08»  jsee^f :si!ter,  Uub  ^mvouit 
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ll^  '«iarltedl#  fallen  tfffi  ^th  'ttta  litetf  «f  ^«riodui^l«tkl»^rtUs  rte» 
dfisttr  the  Government  estiibtiBlMd'  a  moael  poultty-yard  lA  'Ht 
at  the  Breeding  Experiment  Farm  at  Chlba,  trtiere"  ImpeetaA. 
fowlB  of  various  breeds  are  kept.    Ztoa  are-aold  at  eo«t  vHteir 

Statlttlet  on  l^oulthy  On  1»000> 


No.  of 

*mlly 
. .     S.600 
. .     8,603 
. .     8,475 

JVi^ 

Emiom^mty 

Aft  tb«  entl . 

«f  JttIM 

1924     

1926     

1926     

Ko,  of 
fbwl 

19.986 

20.614 

20,881 

No.  of 
cMOKttB 

17,103 
16,66« 
17,628 

(Yaii> 
39,929 
38.981 
89,619 

H«w               tY«B> 
li618,M9       71.1B9r. 
1,619,716      79.089 
1,78M89       75,8«6' 

DAIRY  AND  MDAT^^PRflBEDEtVINa 

Dairying  is  a  new  industry  and  is  still  in  its  infancy.  The 
use  of  milk  Is  naturally  very  much  limited,  as  the  Japanesi 
generally  confine  themselves  to  Its  use  in  fresh  state,  .and  ii«ft 
comparatively  little  in  cookingr.  The  price  is  rather  too  hiffh^ 
about  80  sen— 1  yen  per  tho  (1.58  quart).  The  quality-  is  Inferior. 
Butter-makins  is  regularly  carried  on  only  in  dairy  farms  situat- 
ed in  remote  districts,  but  theh"  whole  output  does  not  much 
exceed  10j(  of  the  total  consumption.  Butter  made  in  Hokkaidbi 
at  Koiwai  and  the  Kozu  farms  commands  a  good  price.  Conden- 
sed-milk industry  has  not  yet  grown  into  a  regular  business; 
Cheese-making  is  also  insignificant.  In  meat  preserving  the  only 
thing  worth  mentioning  is  ham,  of  which  "Kamakura  ham"  mad^ 
tn  Kanagawa-ken  ia  noted  and  is  largely  exported  U>  China,  etc. 
The  supply  of  beef  being  insufficient  and  Um  pri<ie  very  muob 
higher  than  in  Europe  and  America,  there  Is  hardly  material 
enough  to  encourage  preservation  buBlness. 


Statittiet  on  Dairy- 


mik  oatpuk 
No.  of  N".  of         ■  *    •     /   •  •  •  •  *^  ^        '  \ 

Yrar  *      htmM>%  mlHt  ••«•      QiwntUy   kok«>  .  .Vald»rYw> 

1924    16.000  60,826  638.080  26,940.769 

1925   If  {Ml    .        'iM4S  '  '  .     702,228  28,461,30? 

1926    v,.w..     17.406  69.484  779,129  27.306,750 


AJttMAL  EPIDEMICS    • 

Rinderpest  makes  its  appearance  now  and  then  and  Infllcti- 
heavy  damage  on  owners  of  nfilk  cows  and  general  stock-breed- 
ers. It  comes  chiefly  from  Koreiei,  but  rarely  from  China,  and 
plays  havoc  at  places  adjoining  Kobe.  Yokohama  and  other  opev 
t>ort8.  '  Hokkaid6  Is  comt>ftriittii^eIy  fMe-  from*  tlief  KttaoK.-  To 
prevent  the  import  of  diseased  cMtlo  tli»  avlhorHles  enforce 
lAtrlot  examination  At  Fosan'  mnd  4t  portr  «f  lapoart;  iRit  tht^ 
provision  is  stni  found 'insufficient..'  A  (small  eompengatfon  to 
-an^wed'for  oattTe  sliiughtered.  ^The>»umbor4f'«iiimBls  afl)eot«« 
•"during  th^  last  few  years  Is  ^owu  ^lo^:^    •  .  .    *i  . 
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Horticulture,  eBpeelalJy  fruit-cultiiire,  jtkBs  rc^nUy  shown  « 
"marked  lUstivlty.  Pears,  orangey,  persimmon^  anA  peaches  were 
principal  fruits  in  old  days.  With  the  introduction  of  the  meat- 
eatinsT  custom  and  owinir  to  improved  faculties  of  conununlca- 
tions,  a  great  ^ti9i98#HBiMi^e»(f^vmAitbf^  h/9i^ip$^^  the  people  in  the 
use  of  fruits.  Apples,  foreign  oranges,  peaches,  pears,  grapes, 
4to«.  tmpJ?^  t9  be.e;^ensiy^  cultivated.  At  present  orchards  of 
onMAges,  pfsaches,  appleau  ^tc.  Are  found  in  various,  localltiop. 
Oen^aily.jspeaking,  apples  are  grown  in  Hokkaido  and  Aomori. 
.peaches,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tokyo,  tC^inagawa,  Okayama  and 
other  prefectures,  pears  in  Shizuoka,  Otcayama,  Kligata,  Aklta, 
.etCa  grapefj  in .  Tamanashi,  li)araki.  Nagano,  etc.,  oranges  In 
Wa^ayama,'  Shi^suoka  and  in  Southern  Japan,  apricots,  almonds, 
waln^its  and  Jsome  other  fruity  in  Nagano  and  a  few  other  prefec- 
tures. Pez;simmons .  may  be  said  to  grow  everywhere,  though 
iieldom  in  4>rchards.  Plums  are  more  generally  used  as  pickle,  in 
which  shape  they  are  preserved  in  almost  every  household,  and 
plum  tree^  are  highly  valued  both  for  flowers  and  fruits.  In  Japan 
cherry  trees  are  prized  more  for  their  flowers,  and  their  fruits 
are  altogether  secondary.  Foreign  cherry  treea  are  largely 
cultivated  In  Yamagata  and  Fukushlma. 


t 


Output  of  Fruits  (in  1,000  kwan) 

Teir                     Plmna      PeaciMs        Fttm      PwiminociB  Apfilfls 

'»2S    S78      ll,fS6      tBM4      44,275  :   <,001  T,884  8.447 

lfe4    ;..:..     92S      10.172       87iSS7       62.«28  1M»       T,D81  t,lT6 

IIM    ......     411       11,948      88.190      42,899  16.887  9/496  8,298 

4996    ....;.     999      12.908      86,175       7<K897  29,017  10,869 :  8,869 

•    N.B. — ^Plun^  in  1,000  koku. 

SBRICUIiTURB  . 

Silk  is  Japan's  staple  Commodity  on  the'  export  list,  supplying 
about  68^  iEU9  against  19  of  China  iind  10  of  Italy  in  the  total 
consumption  of  the  world,  aiid  about  Sl^  of  th*Lt  in  tl.SA.  In 
the  farmed'  economy  sericulture  plays  almost  as  important^ a 
part  as  rice  cultivation,  and  indeed  were  it  not  for  the  profit 
derived  from^|i^  iBi^^maryr  oocupajtii^ ,  J^^paniNie  farmers  of 
middle  and  lower  grade  would  hardly  be  able  to  maintain  them- 
-0fi|ves«  By  rearing  the  worms  in  the  three  seaoQus  of  spring, 
aumm^r  i^nd  autumn,  farmers  can  ^t,  lei^  double  th^^amou^ipit 
jifatained  from  .ordinary. farming  alone.,  .The  ^ii^Qy^^^  that  the 
'hatching  :S9aiK>nniay  be  freely  regulated  by,  Iga^ping  the  eggs  in 
jOmI  places  has  made  it  possibly,  )^y,a^ /j>f.fir^iflcl^li  hatching 
method,  to  undertake  summer  and  autum^  r^^kjcin^f  and  to  dpubTe 
4h«./9lHPUt .  ofc  ^peoons.    A3  i^^iecicultur^  .f>a;?\,f^el(^ip  s\}C(^efle^  }y^^^P 
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.conflm*tf*(a- 6ti' iiHargPi  ftcale/ff  Jbokg  mXtiX  w«m  spWMiy  de«iirned 

^  Jdpaif^e  1*^  trllk  Is  t^araci^Ha^d  by  its  ^iKh^)6stre  *idM 
littler  weak*  in  ^oscAlfi^;  anH  the  iHanfient  If  om  ike  Mi^  ooceMlb 
meamires  froiA  2.0br*io  tttQ  "Miflku"  iti-  lenferih  ittll  welgte 
from  0.07  to  0.08  "momme"  (1  "8haku"=about  1  foot:  1  "xnomin6"= 
3.75  grammes).  Both  in  .toeness  an^  uniformity  of  quality 
marked  improvement  hkd  t)66n  eflT^eted  of  late  thanks  to  better 
methods  of  rearing  and  reeling. 

So.i^(?]  pf  tne  iatj^sit,  Improveih^tits^  rece^tlj^  effected'/ in  silk 
.rafsJng,4r^^Dilj?fl^  desc'rlb^^^  ii.  i  ..  'm  'v\V  ,  /  i 

"  "'^rtl^.  Wngr-sfah^ljAg  cxtdtom  of  handlfrtg  l*t7ittilK'irf**W<-6Wl^ 
•dltibn^'d  \^eight,  ptfMdlnlti^  a  dllglif  moidtth-e;  ftafS-  bfeeii'iWpef- 
•  sedod'  by  kh^^fnproved  practlcie  ohtnlnlTig  fn  BWl*opfe  and  Ainerl^ 
•wher^'trafiskdtlbn  1§  t^ade  on  the  rion-ttiolsturfe  W6lifht  syst^lh 
■jpluall  p^r  cent,  of  ifiolsture.  'the  defective . state  oif  the  coti- 

ditionlhg  mtichin^ry  In  Jajian  istood  In  the  ^dy  6f  Adopting  the 
'system  ds  suggested  by  American  silk  tfade  jpeople.  but  with 
"the   completion    of   a   newly   eqlifpped    Silk  '  CohAltidmiig  HousTe 

in     'X'okojiaraa     the     Government     was     in      the     position     to 

enact  l.aw  i^o.  35  for  Condltlonihg  Raw-sflk  for  BXp6rt.  ft 
.  provldep  that  no  raw  silk  may  be  shipped  abroad  Without  passing 
'Uie  examination  of  the  Conditioning  House  and  that  transactions 

should  be  done  only  in  conditioned-weight,     the  law  Came  into 

operation  tn  tfuly!  Id27,  the  two  conditioning  housed  Tn  Yokohama 

and  Kobe  being  placed  under  It.    ' 

2.     Transactions  in   Dry  Cocoons 

"*  '.Th4 '^atbtoxliiarir  pr^dtld^  oft  trading  Ma  ^hw  ^cucogns  only  «m» 
■tUer  ar&  pYckefttAini  llftoic  •spia&anx-ne»t9  flubj#«t.  both .  cpcooAr 
%ntefohalitis  and^tiretfderd'  tp  i8erioti^r;disadvii,«tage^  as  t)xQ  .transa^ 
»6tfs  r«<liili:^  tzy  be  done  iir  a  Hnr^  wblteithe  feeooi^^  .are  .-stiU 
fresh.  Nor  are  filature  people  less  .inq^nye^ienoed  h}f.thiM  almple 
mode  of  transaction  inasmuch  as  too  much  fiiha  is  required  all 
at  once  to  get  a  supply  of  the  raw  material.  Another  defect  of 
the  existing  business  pn»!tl«i6Hi  tlAt  the  raw  cocoons  require 
special  care  in  storing  before  they  are  reeled,  not  to  speak  of 
'daviage  in  tjran,sU*  ..Ii^vlew  ^f:  U^»«.coJMldera4Jona't^>e-G<Hrern- 
maBt  J4  ^no^rag^ng  thie  erection  of  .oocooii  store -ho  vses  by 
offering  a  subsidy.  ;  The  .store-houses  so  far  built  numhei:  28  and 
^reiioap^bjp  ot.holdinii  ;6J„7^0.koku  .(«f,4dl  American, bushels). 

*'  -t^Afrtiittbn  of  j5i>k*wdf Jti  firtWs  ■  ^     • 

The'^dlversfty  of^the'bi^o^tts  Ttkt(ifal1y^nilHt«t«»  ii^airtrt  lllfr 
uVlfforhifty  of  tne  ittameHts, 'Tlot  to  speAW  tif  *'tHW*»  InCHAMc 
auality.  indfM  'lack'  of  tmlfbrmfty  Ims  Ibftif  ^<betth  'ii  ifeMUidltUr 
'c'omplal^lt; '  ^gstlti&t  :rapariese'  T^\r  «*lk  ttn  tWe»'««IWi«fttt  iioA 
Arterlran 'tiiai*kfets/''Wh'Ich  dbmatid  a"larg:^ '<i*n«t*^  ^f'*tMr  vOk 
thfeadsi  of  'unlfb'rtn"  ithalffy.  '  fo  hrttrftriiare  -  tUttt "ti<<Ailfte,  tl» 
'oentrarknd'  tofeal'  atitftoHtie*'^6t^'Mldfc^-8eM«flWI^<UA»«HltoHte 
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.  breeders.    TJ^apV^.Jtq.  %^.  i|iii^4  i^ffoi;;^  qif,  ^7M»#ffe'«iinocttiiedJlt 

t>ute4.b^  the  Di^.Uofia^.  aj^a  dooiU  ,^Uovf^pr^.,4)ita  coise  .^Mr 
^towardft  the  \^ifyin^,.Qt  ttve  ]t^c^»clfi^.»r.Q4Haa4.  One-  of  tte  bi0«c 
^Ixuppttajilit  j^^wiSLjk):^^^  c^riecl  put:  ^n^thU  4Ur««^ie«  is«tto  <UpcMn»ffr 
that  the.  jprp83%^  J>at)vefen  t^e.  |J»Uve  pff^&Atk  ood  jelttoer;  the 
Chinese  or  Eur9P.^f^^JUr,pe4i0  are  j;|Mif-lC^^  stfp^ti^r  l»/tftU  rogpeete 
than  a  pure  native  breed.  Which  of  the  sundry  crosses  Is  best 
adapted  for  rearing  in  a  particular  district  is  demanding  the 
closest  attenUon  ofatbe^  «»3c<VM«r.'  ^¥^  d^ermine  the  selection 
most  of  the  important  sericultural  districts  keep  their  own 
eKpeidmenttuI  ittiUtrnk  »t'iOkffihw&/WhVeh>  isxhuch  tfarmer  than 
.thid'.ivcBt'Ofi'Jftpiui'-prepeir,  "Slid  theire  carry  -otrt  fexperlm^ntatl 
fvearttr  ^tM6wB^m  >  tb«  ^  mentb> '  of '  ^ebruwry  «nfd  Ai)rii  to  detei^nxiite 
fma  btodde  fudged  l>«et  fdV<rstiMii|r  in  their  cywii(  pftrtlculft^  dlstrii^. 
.iU>6tM>riO>^guobf  Qa^i)ert«ieiitAl  IHbot^ories  ^kfet  lii  Oldtiawa,  and 
^It'dsiftbnilglit  tlikt  IB' tfiae  lyreeds  b«M  adapted  fot  particuliMr 
•distitletfl  «tfll  be<  flxedi  > 

.  •-:    .     Ji  .     '.■'.'•'  :  5  -i      't  :•■  <  .'ff 

4b    Improved  Mode  of  Feeding 

The   mode   of   feeding  the   worms   has    received    noticeable 

(olMNrfig« '«»  fe^ardB  iMiviikg  of  labor  and  rearing  space,  and  so 

'eODtidmtoe  ^oosC    Fonherly  l!he  tfny  w6rms  in  the  fhrst  stage'  6f 

itkatohtng'  Xip«l^  fed  Vlth  11n4  cut  leaved,  but  they  lire  now  given 

^Jiole  tender  leases, '^itrfiite  the  gr^fv^n  wortais  are  fed   on   the 

^leavee*  witSi  twfgs' «« '!nthe^  spring  season,  and  this  simplified 

'onethod  fs^safd  to  be  adt>pt^'  by  some  i<i%  at  the  total  numb<^r 

•ef  iiAlaefis.'  JSeotiomy  of  labor  thereby  effected  is  "by  no  me^atw 

'  email.     Qmeh  *l«  some  sections  of  the  ICwahto  districts  reaWrife 

has  been   tried   recently  tinder  tent'  or  on  tlte  shelves   suitkbiy 

arranged  under  the  eaves  of  the  houses.    It  is  even  claimed  that 

this  simple  mede  of  ifedniBg -Is  no  wbtse  As  regaisds  the  growth 

of  the  worms  than  indoor  feeding.    When  the  season  happens  to 

rtw  teo  rvret  the  period  of  ooeoontng^niay  be  sdm«wliat  prolonged, 

.tait^aiter  aU'li  iedevbtful  whether  such  r-ough^Mode  i»f  feedfng 

is  wellxsid^a  lor  a«rAiny  -clbnate  aiS' Japaji;'i(B»ithat  as  it  may 

the  zealous  endeavors  made  by  our  sericulturists  to-  introdiide 

economisinjg  ini^oyations  in.  the  mode  of  rearing  And  feeding  may 

have  benefticilai'  effect  on  tlie  development  of  the  Industry. 

■  ,'•  • 

S.    Treatihg  the  Edge  for  Summei^  and  Auturhn  Rearing 

.  So  remarkable  ha^  been  the  development;  recently  rtiad^  th 
Tteaiini:  the*  sunlmer  SahA  autumn  breeds,  ifhat  tbday  their  pl-o- 
ducts  do  not  much  differ  from  those  of  the  spring  worms,  at 
least  in  volume*.  •Wiis'ls  due  first  to  the  fact  that  the  time  for 
reiirAag-4)Miii  is  much  shorter  than  that  for  the  spring  breed,  and 
moreotler  it  falls  in  the  sesSdn  when  farmers  are  less  pressed  by 
rice^eiAVfi^tion.  Aid^'  by^  tliis  double  advanUge  titer  le^^  rear 
two<  or"  thfrfee  courses' "Of  the  woWns,  and  .hencek-aoootefee  tnany 
crop#  ^f '  irateoons.  The^-e  are,  however,  some  •sevioagodtsoaacks 
WltoiadliHliilileilatwr'irewrt^g.faai  the  a^aaen.  i«  ,t4>«  w^pa  an#  wet 
no  «ait;  tJ^  V  h€^lthy  bringing  up   of.  ijie  wftrma.  r  ^n^  W^K  ^p^ 
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*4|nr^(oar(l«  beiiiif  leeiit  coM  for  ft  long  timb  to  irrest  premature 
hatohing  ttie  growth*  of' the  woHnsr  is^  abnormal  and  the  cocoons 
obtained  are  therfefbr^  ^ferfor  In  qualiiy.  The  question  of  how 
to  overcome  these  defects  has  been  pracAoaHy  solved  after  the 
-Jong  researches  hy  the  eitperts.  both  Government  knd  private. 
-The  new  process  discorvered  by  them  consists  In  forcing  at  a 
reQtitred  time  th«  hatching  of  the  eggs  by  application  of  certain 
chemicals.  At  present,  over  84  per  cent,  of  summer  and  autumn 
worms  come  from  the  eggs  thus  artificially  treated. 

6.  Silk -worm  Egg  ^ards 

The  exUnctiox^  in  practice  of  the.  once  dreaded  plaflrue  knpwn 
as  pebrlne  that  attacked  the  worJ»is  ha^  resulted  In  slnuoUfytng 
,  the  manufacture  of  egg -cards,  th«^  process  in  vogue  la  ItalT  and 
other  serlcultural  centres  in  Surope  having  been  adopted,  this 
being  called  in  Japan  "the  flat  method"  and  "grain  method'*  (In 
which  the  eggs  are  left  as  IndivXdual  grains).  The  latter  prdceas 
has  the  advantage  of  allowing  the  grrowBr  ea4iUy  to  estimate 
with  greater  accuracy  the  quantity  of  the  eggs. 

7.  New   Reeling   Process 

Formerly  the  cocoons  were  left  floating  In  a  hot- water  ba^in 
when  reeling,  but  this  process  is  likely  to  be  superseded  by  a 
sinking  method,  in  which  the  boiled  cocoons  sink  to  the  bottom 
under  the  weight  of  the  water  that. soaks  Into  the  cocoonHshell. 
The  new  process  possesses  the  merit  of  easier  reeling*  improved 
quality  of  the  filaments,  greater  efficacy  In  reeling,  and  economy 
in  cost  of  production.  The  State  laboratory  Is  trying  to  popularise 
the  method,  and  already  over  37  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
of  reeling  establishments  are  following  it. 

Reeling  Establishments  and  Production 

As  offlclaUy  Investigated,  reeling  establishments  in  Japan 
numbered  83,66«  In  1927,  or  8,188  (ft^)  below  the  prooedlng  year. 
Classified  by  the  number  of  bsdina  employed  the  figures  are  as 
follows:— 

Establishments  classified  by  No.  of  Basins 

^JtSSTthan*  Those  wlUi  Thfl«  wltti      Those  with       TbnM  wtth 

80,084(^^95.8)     1,734(;^2.1)     875(10)     707     (0.8)     218  (0.«) 
Compared  with 
1926      ^^nif^.O)       -13(;ri.0)     +37(4)     +58     (9)     +12(6) 

Classified. by  Kind  of  Thread  produced 

Filatures 3,787(4.6,^)    j.      -       +19(5). 

Hand-reellttg 6«.537  (79.6|^)  -6,992(10) 

Douptona    ...\ 13*194  ilMft)  -l.810<  g) 

There  was  tharked  Increase  of  filatures,  recently.  With  A'aHgHt 
l>reak  after  192t,  in  stMklng  contrast  to  the  steady  decrease  of 
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jri<lfti«liM«C2  -llDuptoaa  tkat/ tw^^iiaiiriwAMy > 
till  1922,  have  declined  since  then.  .1   I  i 

Number  of  Ba^pn  evAfitpyed  for  ReeUns 

Total   1927 426,691  1926 427.171 

-  "•    '.'; ^   ;.ifJ   •.'  ".  ■        '.'':?• 

Bstablishments  na^v^  Ipsa  than  10  bai^in^.. 105,581  ,  24.Zf 

:1  ■/.-.    '.'    .    '!     ..'  ,     iO-«0   biains    ........:.     42,9X8    .  10.1/ 

»      '       *'*  ..  ^     ^O'-lOO        ,  ^      ...;..'....     58,365  IS.Ti 

„        100-300    '  •    ,.      ' 110,927  ' '   26.1  jj 

300  or  over 107,903  25.3Jif 

Filatures        297,679  basins    ..,,w , , 69.9ji; 

Hand-reelin*  66,58^  '      ,,''' '-^". ....!........'. 21,if 

I>oupion8          85,066         „          8.3< 

-  .   .>  I    ■  y  '^litures'antf  N^mfeei'  of  fiiid'  of  Thread  *   ■ 

y    .  lVtlftid9ft7i.^*.(  MO«,904r    •  .  i9^6. 1»U2^7       t 

'Classlfltftr  by  the  number  of  basins  emtnloyed  the  averagr^ 
l^^bi^r -of  thi^earis-ends  per  basin  is  shown  below^-^ 

Filatures  emplnying  under  10  basins       7,703         i.o«|^.  AvflV*.  UbseadrQikd  9^ 

y,  lO— 50  „  113.775  90"  «  ,p  „         3.4 

50-100        „  .    192,305..,    |6<   .    „  n        «    3-7 

>*  »         1*00—300      '„      430,314      360''       «  >•        „    4.» 

.      ^>  .vr*.    ;     ^30  or  over    „    .^156,897       38.0'*       ,,  „        „    4.4 

.  .'  .    ij  I.-       ,'     *  ■  J     .  ..  ,  ■       , 

Reeling   Operatiyes      , 

Total  1927 . . .  496v3d9^  .(M*  a3*7j(6,  F.  462,694)     1926 .. .  483,342 

The  distribution  of  operatives  among:  the  reeling  "shops  as 
olaSBlAed  by  the  nuntfMr.  of  basins,  employed  is  lur  follQW»: — 

In  shops  employincr  uiid«r  10  basins.- ^. .  106,S6S '  21AfL 

lO^W  .  ,, .     46,Ttt  9.4;^ 

^(y-m  .. 66,047  \Z.Z% 

lOOr^OO    .         136.8&6>,  27.4;^ 

30dr600  „     ............     63,915  .12^ 

600-1,000      ;,    ,;     ........,...'    «6,216         '    18.8;^ 

over  1,000        „■*.*....  .•.•.•.•.•.'.     11,207  '  2.Z% 

Classified  by  the  kind  pf ,  tjjw^d.  produoed  ^he  figures  are:— * 

If  umber  of  operatiyes  at  filatures 865,576  IZ.li 

„         ,,  ..  „  hand -rulers    . ', i^9,60<       '    \Z.%% 

.„      •   ;;,  ^^\    "  ,   „   doupibn  fehoptf- ..:...     37,249  T.Bf 

Productloii' of  Haw  ^llk 
.rThe  io^lowiaiii  figures  reprf»?pnt  pco^uotlon  in  1927: — 

PMd.  Ckwui)       ^      Prod.  Ckwu)   .4»fc  JMU'XlinrM|>>  ••  61    . 
'^W 'srik^  . . .  I  .'^.  «.96l.T4t       »9.2       4SS,586       4.6       620,6ir     <*« 
'Waste  c^Hk   .2.^-3,387.429       8S.8       167^160       4.2       228.169     .6.0 

'^  ^^tm^  g«««Mb9flTaNr/iBilk.«iMt  waste  sHK  MthJn  qunnti^r  ^^^ 
Siilu«rf|nrnr««^xit;»Ybats.lfai|fi»e&>sjbeftd^^  mid»  Hiwel^  this  tendency 
lias  taken  a  bad   turn  of  late,  especially  as  regards •  Vftlue^i  J^P 
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iomkoxLt  c^tttteMMF  a»  MtivB  All  ever.    Tie  flsimni  tbrMBf  sr^^tt*- 
higrhest  so  far  known.  .;•     .  •     ....  !.    t    <  !.  -    >  .:  . 

■•••  'Phom-  Sflk  *•  '••  "  ••'■• 

in  1927  the 'statistics  for  this  article  are:^- 

Sstabli^ments,  2M44;'  output,  ,.{^o;oi4  kwan;  value, 
ie2»^08,886;  t>el|ic:  14,473  kwan  larger  in  output  and  ¥262,482  more 
Jti  value  than  In  tlie  preceding:  year.^ 


SelectFon  of  Silkworm  Cgga  ■ 

The  Imperial  Sericultural  Experiment  Station  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  jiAev  yQ^V9  of  experimeiits  that  the  crossed  silk- 
worm efiTiTS  between  Japanese.  Chinese' and  European  breeds  of 
the  ilttt  generation  are  the  best  foi^the-  l^arpose-  fcMh  wfeAcli  they 
are  intended..  The  Station  ;^ow  precMures  and  distri|>|itfi8t  them 
free  to  local  iost^totea  either  pre^ectural  or  ot|ierw^e|  >whieb  Uf^ 
turn  carry  on  reproduction  and  distribution  for  the  benefit  of 
•l«rPrate  re^^odueers.  "  -         ■  •  j  ■  •< ; 

Recent  Pi^gress  in'  Sericulture 

^  The  remarkable  development  m&de  by  the  sericiontura]  btisl- 
ness  of  Japan  during:  the  last  forty  years  is  shown  in  the  follow* 
ing:  quinquennial  statifttlcsr: — ' 

ooooon  cmps  ladra  irambw 

I«roul88» •*..i.,^.  ll.M8^,«tt  .^  ^.;i     .       1«L0    ^ 

1890-18M   ..>-.  15,441r414.:.  ;         ■  IMJH     . 

1895-lfW    ; 21,617,^4-  lOD.e    . 

1900-ldd4 26,484.182^'  284.6 

;•        1905-l^W S2,62i,l«4  28S.9 

-  1910-1W4   48,184,6^2^     .  882.6    • 

1915-1^19 61.&.^p.6l86  648.8 

1920-1924 66.360.485  687.8    * 

'  iSamme  (or  kwiiTW=rf.2«T88'' lbs. '  '   '     ■'  ''■''  - 

.  For  thW  striking  progress  [la  serlcialtural'  business  %as  chiedy^ 
rei9>onsible  the  greater  activity  of  suixinier  and  autunlh  rearing:, 
especially  the  latter,  which  now  contributes  nearly  SOfi  of  the 
total  quantity  of  cocoo^  .produced.  The  in4ex  numbers  attesting 
this  tendency  are  g:iven  below :-^ 

'     '        '  fm        iirrt'      vm  *iiW'''     mli    '  '  vm 

SprirtfT  tXKyon    ■  •    -  .1^  ^OWO       136.&^_  146.1  178.8       242.8       260.9 

SUtaimer'AJkutnnin  .  'm  ^.:  " 

eiteooft  1  ^.  *...;.;.. .  .  aj»^j6»      1€W      fa«.8[  ,  j333.6      44^0  ,,.  jtffi-t 

TotMa :.'...  '10ff.O       14X.1      170.7  ;232.0     >'W1.4     ,  W-l 

^  Tli^'MVel^tneMt  Ifath^teciwleal latent .t)CvaiDW«Wi  iMirbeeft 
tio  lesis  'uMirkeiAriwMe^ieiit  ^4aar%  emwttBLw  .he  iuAgeA-.^nm-^thm^Uir 
lowiniir  iig:uff«8:^ '     ••   ■■'      "i  ••  r.-'i   r".«    •    r     •  :  -'.r 
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Year 

1905 


'2,440    • 


1»27    4.935' 


-n't  Sf«y«n«»«) 

..    .  'is,34a 

.  ST^iTl       I 

43,255 


Sericultural    Households 


Yc«r 

1925  . 
'     1«24    . 

1926  \ 

(•:i926  ^ 
♦    1927  ^, 


Sptipf  .  , 
1.644.099 

1,718.211 ' 
^T.i04.8^6 
t*47,8ff?>  ' 


1,677,699 
1,702.290  , 
1.816.423 ' 
•  T.91 4,943 
1.949.955    ' 


,.  ,        »  Output  ^f.Qocoofw     ..     . 

Nitnibw  of  «gfer-'OaHls''lMUctiM,  dtrttHill  6f  tUfloTtti'  ^Md^s  of 
ooQoonq  produced,  and  rate  of  coeoona  turned. out  per  e8S«*<aKI 
are  given  in  it^f^  toUovIng  t^la:-^ 

TolftI 
Y«D  1,M» 


Spring 
croi^ 


Sunotther 

and 
Autumn 

crop 


'  192« 
1924 
1936 
1926 
1^27 
1923; 
1914 
1925 
1926 
1927 
( 


Bnr-rnrdP        Oat'nt  of  cncooiw  ^l.ono  kwnn) 


. .  7,848  85,186     Sv^r    1,609  39.986     419,869 

..  7360  84.^  ~3.(rr0     1^447  39.478,   :^8,062 

..  7.610  8^^6,^.84V   1.479  42,927    446,617 

..  .7.612  89.248     3.243;    1^66  44,156 >.  381.280 

..  .7*470  41,^14  .  8,36^    .1^47  46,229.'    397,987 

..  .9aY8  24306    ^3.263.    1^45l  .  29,604   1840,536 

..  :  9,311  28M8     3,766>    1,687  3.4.341    :S83,618 

..  10.121  86.440     4.592     1,841  41,872     378.639 

..  10^4ft  ,|Ui,^4;  .^718     2,167  42  569     280.216 

..  10.^159  ■     —         —         —  41,748     188,944 

(1  kwatid8.feirr3«  ib^.)' ' 


•      r  CeMon  prop  fof  1927 

,Xo  tke  earlj  aprins  of  1927  'Severe  fi^oat  inflicted  no;  s<mall 
damajge  oi^  mulberry  plantatlona  ^in  Naeran^w  rOumma^  Oif u  and 
cipher  leadens;  aeriouUural  distric^ta^  J^ut  edtsir  the  hatch-put.  of 
spring  cocoons,  weather  condition  continued  favorable  to  the 
growth  both  of  mulberry,  l^aywi  i^nd  ^ou^g  silk  worms  through- 
out the  country,  so  ^hat'^tfie  cocbon  crops  for  the  whole  year 
resulted 'in  a  gain  of  91,1T0,646  kWan  tor  5.1  per  cent.-"t*  the 
figure  of  the  previous  y^iiMT*^ 

rSprlnff      .•  /        r:  HwPMf  ^  .^^tiiHwn 

7r4TO*24v''  ^'142.12?' •   10.959,405       +    609,798 


No.  of  egg-cards 
hatched     
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'    -OamtO  '  (kwan)  (kvan;  Ckwaiv^ 

Cocoon' yl^ld^    ...^  4M^«(^a'..    441.072,908       44.748,255      +2,178.473 

X.  •     •  •  ■  .,f 

(+  Increase;  —  deci^ease) 

IST.B.-^The  total  numbei:  of  rearing  families  was  2,108^265  and 
the  "volinne  of  the  yield  90,976,882  kwaii.  or  ¥496;d31.802r  the 
former  being:  an  increase  of  41,678  (2;0  per  cent.)  aind'tl^  latter 
an  it^crease  of  4,251,381  .kwjan  (4.9  per  cent.);  compared  with  the 
flcufes  of  the  previous  year. 

Number  of  Silk   Reelers 

....'.     ••"■.'' 
The  silk  reeling  households  and  establishments  as  classified 
by  the.  number  of-  basins  rmake  the  following  record: — 

No.  of  EdStablishments  and  Reeling:  Basins 

BeoUnf 

ni)der   uMfe  than  mare  than   marc  Iban   Total  *    bvira 

Year  10  OiOOBj  10  60  iOO  {\fifli)      CMMO) 

1923  200    1,684     818    844    204    640 

1924 194    1,896    1,129    865    198    669 

1925  182    1,903    1,041    846    186    585 

1926  88    1,747     838    855     98    427 

1927  ^0    1^^,784  '  '%i^         925     84    426 

^Filatures  equipped  wHb  more  thftn  lr.i(M)0  baslM  avd:-»~ 
Katakura  Reel  and    Spin.   Co.    (18,000),   Tamaju-^umi    (16,aO0), 
Oimze  Reel  Co.   (6.000),  and  t>£ruchi*-8rumt '  (6,000^); 

Output  of  Raw  Silk  (in  ,1,000:  1  kwan^lbw  ai267;) 


y«ar 

1923  .. 

1924  .. 

1925  .. 

1926  .. 

1927  .. 

Year 

1922     . . . . 

Kwan              Yen              Kwttn              Y%n ' 

«,766        795,946         2,615        17,881 

....."     7,577         837,281         2.879    •     22,403 

8,284        956,052      •  3,538        80.307 

9,160        856.477        8.668        24.421  r 

10,041     .    812,894         3,773    .     19.681 

Silkworm  Sggs 
Amount  PrpdUG^  (la  No.  .of  moths) 

K&  of         Reprodartfre            lodiiatrlal 
prttdocen     sUkwoim  eggs       nllkwurm  eg«i 

8.78^-    '  I»'966.811l      -  <J»V'tll.691 

t     lV»tal 

I     Y~ 
818,826 
859,633 

'  986.869 
88(1900 
882,033    . 

!  ■'■;. 

Total 
710,674.910 

1923     . . . . 

8,485         17,509,967         713,595,053 

731,105,020 

1924  .... 

1925  !.., 

8,057        15,811.156         698,596.876 

.....'   '7.676         16.220.929         777.705.^59 

714,408,032 
798,926.488 

1926     .,. 

en2nic 
Jane 

1M8    .. 

. '. . . .     r,477  .      16,20^,200         80!?,423;885 

Mufberry   Plantations 

Araapf-::    ."       YWt 
flelda                  ending 
(Oho;                 Juae    - 

612.836     '         1925 

«tt.682,086 

.     549,307 
571  707 

1928    .. 

. , .629'Jiii  1            1926   ' 

1524    .. 

..........     S37.886            1927    

.     5?M02. 

chp  (Brea)=:2^  apr^Qs.: 
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Thefadt  MMt  iiiinii  iiiw  Irteriay  dgr  eMWlifl«]|yieim«ii#M*  vtMll 
manual  labor  has  been  a  vital  factor  In  the  prosperity  of  this 
primary  industry  in  Japan,  as.  it  has  baffled  the  Inirenulty  of  . 
Western  inventors,  even  of  Amerioa,  In  devising  labor- saving 
fippUano^s  .adapts  ton  thla  s|>eci|a..Qpti;a^9n»  .W^Uh.  t|ie  progress 
of  tlme»  however,  thl^Jmi^ortai^it.Af^t.of  Jap^n  is  fn  danfrev.*,e( 
tumini^.out  to  be  a  /serious  han<^ci^p.in  the  fuooessful  maaa^^f 
ment  pf  the  .industry.  In  other.  word%  th»  jBteady.v advance  of 
Tvases.  in  Ja^>an«  in  commoix  tvitf^^the.  r^st  oj^  Um  wjofrld*' has 
besup  to  disturb, the  established  equiUbriDnf^  betwean^e  various 
i^tora  formipi?:  the.Qoet  of  production.  The  4tem-  pl(  wages :  ^ 
jihootiffg.far  aheaA.of  othforstf  af  fbfown  belo«::-*~,       r       .  •.  •    r 

Cost  pf, Production. pep '^Kamme"' Of  Coooona  r 

'  *    'WI4  tm  •■  '        mi'      ^ 

'    ftent ........:..;. ii.ojc      '  n.u  •   '  ir.ojj ,'; 

''  *<74pitki  ..:... ....'..'....:  '«4.4         w:4         4«.t>  • 

Wages    .......; 1^4.6  48.4         •  87.0 

~"'       TotaX    ....:...,.. .1190.0        ,100.0         .I<W)«         [ 

.f  Thii  above  da^'^ere  obtained' by  the  ilaw>  aUk' iUraodatlam 
ftf  Japan  afld  the  PrevisAsoMd  Imdnstrtal  OMUakwIosi. 

.  -^ocope  with  thfii  menace  serfcultuHsts  are  dHven  more  &rid 
mofe  to  ad^pt  ^hm  extenslve^cu^ure  method '  in  p!a<;e  of  the 
ftrtensfve  method  formefly  Iti  vogue.  Thus  In  the  ten  leading 
fearing  centres,  as  Nagano,  Gumma,  etc.  the  eggcards  hatched 
pftr  fUtitally'  est^Lbflshntetits  are  growing  in  proportion  wMle  in 
feedfh^'the  wbrras  Wie  leaves  given  are  less  cArefutly  prepiared 
than  before.  Botne  proof  of  this  Matement  is  to  be  found  In 
the  following  statistics  showing  the  scope  of  rearing  and  the  ' 
)*atio  of  tiocoon-erop  obtained: —  ' 

Scope  df  Reartng  and  Rittio  of  Cocoon  Crop 

r  ,       '  r  .i:  '  .-I  •     ■     '^1  '  '  .  '    '    ■ 

Kgg-caris.  hatched  jier  family  (sheets) 

'    In  Iff  leading  districts 12.370  15.420  17.070  T5.780  10.784 

other   districts    6.490    7.820     7.920     8.140     6.735 

Average  for  whole  cgyy tipr^.  .^ ,  9ia&Q^1.140  12.470  11.570     8.779 

Cocoon  crop  per  family  ("kwan") 

'  In  JO  l.?aim4g  districts .^  .  t .  2R«f  4-  82.431  •|I.117  46.923  49.313 

'     Other  districts  ".'...  (  A)^M2  W.106  21.224  28.768  n"Mt} 

y    Ayerjftg^  fpl-jWRdW  cbUntnv, .;  .19.115; 2^.327  ^({:42t  87.188  4?.2'22 

xCir«P'Per:l.tsard  X.'Tcwan"),    •'    .  e^.  •  r!r    <"iu.ff      r.»" 

In  10  leading  districts 2.070  .,.2.102    ,t2n    ,2.9^    4.572 

Other  districts   2.064'   2.3af4-  2.679     3.^9^   *6.881 

Average  f9r  wliftle.cj5tuptr^.^.p^..^,2.0|56  ,^^^  8.212     4.949 

.:  •  '     I  .•>  'iSerWitural  fnsiUiite  n.  '  : 

'  'Tift  IhH^arial '  ^8e^ioilH«fr«l '-  Eji^ei^fWIAit  i^etll{ion.-«-Thi8  ta:  la 
•  <5fcverWm€«t  '  feistfittlte  Hii4dei»tAkinir'  s^ientWIc  researohes  *  a«d 
'in^^^Btf^tioytson  aiyiiro«1enl8«irelatH^>to  the'S^dultural  inddftCfy 
i^UM'  iBbH^o  iftOMng'l^iur^s  aM'clAsMes  fsr  ttnMnB  experts  «ttd 
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Tokyo,  with  branches  in  Ayabe,  Maebashi,  Fukushima,  Matso- 
mot0,  flcMnomlBra  nftKwiatiKite,  dtttdaoal  •riftlr^toAf  tte.tndvtetry. 


Mi    J 
f)       • 


.*BA 


■  T^k;  !n  eontfaat  to'  oflii^  lefeUltigr  lAdti«tr!e«,'  litfs  remalBfd 
^itationary,  both  hi  gpo^As;  o*fp«<  •  antf 'Vottime '  of  export.  The 
latter,  jTrtticipatty  to  AfraeriltJk  WKfcfh  takes  over  ^0)^  o^  Japanese 
^port  t^tea,  has  even  decWned'  In  tM  presefic^  of  formidable 
ti-fia-ls,  l^e/,  tJeylOtt,  fnAia  ^nd  Skv^  tbas.  The 'American  e<m- 
iwnhers,  hbhjv^i^fef,  s^Ifr  faV6r  the  Jrapahese  leaves  as  thfey  possess 
«  specftii  fittvbi"and  Reserve  .tt^elt-  tjuality'ijitich'  longer  than  thehr 
rivals.  The  coBt  of  pfbdtiiitltrfi  is  Mgher'lii'J^airthan  In  otiier 
centres  of  manufacture,  labor  saving  appliances  belnfir  used  to 
less  extent'  thatt^in  liidfa  and  J\Bti>ia.  Althotigfh  •  oiir  t^a  associa- 
tions «fe  preji>dik:ed  agraiMt  the  machine-makinflr  process  on 
the  ^ovnd  that  it  leads  ^q  tdeterioration  in  quality  and.  Ilfkvor. 
it  is  .steadily  gajlalng  grotond  as '  it  reduces  materially,  •  c/w^  of 
production.  The  Shizu^M*  Tea  Manufacturers' '  Assoolfition 
estimdillf^  the  c^.of  hand-xnade  tea  in  1917  at  Vi.09\tp'^.^0  per 
Van  as  against  only  35  to  45  sen  for  mach'ihe-mtule  tea,  while  In 
MIS  the  Og-uiisff  stood  at  n^O'to- VXJO  BM-mg^amt  4f  to:  a*  sen. 

In  1880niaaiiiaKtirdrB'aaMioclat»ww  ynm  Mltabnsh«i  under 
^he  OovenuneiH's  guidapc^  in  .all  U^  te^  j^r^w^^v^  vdjirtricts 
with  the  ceo<tr^  council  An  Toky^  Their  dutAfp  ^k^  ^leHnoA  P9 
4th».0<^vemment,  ^nd  Ijiolud^  prev^tloiv  of  .the  nn^miiacl^iROf -c^ 
ivaJe  of  inferior  or.  adulterated ,  fte^*  improvvn^l^t  And  u^ifl/^a^oo 
f^f  packing  and. drying; and  compuiaory  ismffw^Mm^^Qt  t]»o.s»^mbor 
manufacturers'  pjroduots.  Thc^  Ceiitir«l  'GovfiQU  in  T^lfya  ni«ii»r 
tains  insPieiQtlpn  ly)\fses  at  TpKp^iama.  Jd&l^,  ^^ok^  Tid^kaichi 
;and  endeavors  to  present  tbe'^xpj9rtr^oa4uU«ratf^  «v  oplqi^  tta 
which  might  be  rejected  bytea.iwWt^OtffllP  .^i>0|Hil.,  a^d  aUpip 
running  its  experimental  plantation  and  laboratory  in  Shizuoka. 
Recently  the  ce»te».pf  the  eqf^ri  Jp4uU<^fl|f^  b^^  gifted  ftom 
Yokohama  to  Shimizu,  as  that  port  is  nearer  to  Shizuoka,  where 
40;^  of  the  total  output  4s  ^rbduc^ed..  Du^ing^  t^e  ,t9a  iM^son  Am- 
jerican  Uneirs  C8,1L  at  ^himi^oi.  ^or  the  sole  pur^o^e  Of  .tak]]ci^  pn  tea 
£^j|ignment^  .      -    . '     ,  .         . 


'SUtltftlcs  on  TbH ' 


^922    ........"  441447    T,lI7.787 

1928    ........      44.2«8     U29.269 

-chA '^Cfkejii^riH  :aQi^, 


1924  ..;;.;.-  4MTi\mtM9 

1925  '. '44,ir62     1,10M<7 

1926  ...:.'..'.     *!,«*•  lilltWt 


Oufpui  of  Parlous  Kinds  of  Tea  (kwan) 


;.1«84:  .£ 


(Oy^kuro         BeiM^at  Bancht  tc« 

: .  ..f    1%MZ  *  fiiMMIlr  --  2,0^Uf« 
....    «6.di7    7«A3i8,8iS»     2.033,1-78 

....  '«8/4ao  ^.8a8«aM   %^i^m% 


sc«         O'lun  cihera 

1(407     281^^|^.81M^ 
'IM4*  ..ftMm   4I^6M|6 
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Leading  Tea  Producing  Districts  (1926) 


Ooipot 


Yfthie 


Shlzuoka    ..4,60VH^Xn7M#^J 

Kyoto    46S.601      2»63MS9 

Miye    493,611      1.696,377 


0]^^ jyVM^i  .aalaA/  iHmSOG 


805 

Shiga 242.653 

Kagoshima  .    416,625 


Tfllot 

1,561,305 
1,069,069 
2,067,409 


Export  of  Tea 

The  depreasioa  of  ^a:pan*8  Uii  tk>^uie^bf  fate  la  attracting  seri- 
ous attention  both  of  the  authorities  and  exporters.    The  value 

«i,  Jidi««vite»^i>y.ui  a4vtanw  tulti^jUli  1929^  wheb  ^he' tetal  eame 
ter  sailor  ¥17;  nilllHns.  InxittnmacMfiW  wv4nr  wMR  the^p^-twapiyee^ 
3iM4.Kvittn  'tte»  tttmrlcet  prtoe  «ra«i  onljpi  4B  nefi^iMi^  niltf*-ag«blkttff 
Sl.isea  ttttotad-tti  ttsa,  tiwv  is  jai.«lamaiiig»<«li^ctr9pm»t«r  *Q 


r  'r. 


1<)9B 


H-S'  ' 


^iiittiiiiit    In  Hi    V 


Green  tea  ..  170,360  10,773,128  170,998  11.914,780  ^'S0,0Tr'U',6i9M*f 
•OcAanv  taai.,        '    29'    :     B;li89    •       »^^  2;47f      '    H  «       '4,634 

Brrek  ttvu-,'    r  .^,     r   <  a^       '    y    :•=      g9     1,147'       gBr?o» 
•^•httiw  ;»./4;    '5.09i  •' I'w.jea   ^8,«w  -  •  wntxe  w.ew     tos',*^ 

fPOtal.    .<.JvlT6U6S  lb9;8H;64i'1^9.78«  It>.tn,962'no,i^l4.7«2;?84 

Thf,  ay«ziag[f^  figures  o^  j;>roductU>n  rand  -axf#ir^  Xer.  each  Ji 
.7fl^a  siAca  l^^BS.are  shown  JMow^  .  .. , 


an  1,000  kin)  .    a.OOH  kinj^  ,  .-    ,   ««»»  !.•••) 

l'893-9t    -,:.'„..........     61,^72     ,.  a6^73t'.  .\         t.'fia 

;i898-02  ■ ...,*^-.    .46.7^8  .,  .32,761  *         9j017   . 

1903-07  ..^.•^,., ^,.     4;?,614,.\  .   S2,a30  12,U7 

19084i 51.757  ...  20.485,  13.839     . 

1918-17     .: '..:.     69,134  36  526  15.206    , 

1918-22 $1,427  22,871.  18.32ai 

*l$r23-2T     ....,:....:...          V  19:oi4"  ■13.313 

.W7        .   :,.,.,......,.           —  .  ••/  17^613  10,896 

r             1                         (     T         '    ,  r        rfr      .    J       •     ,,                ,;._  .     .                 ....  .         f           ,     I       / 
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CHAPTER  XXX 


?  FORESTRY 

INTRODUCTORY   REMARKS 

ForesU  b  Jaj^u  proper*  U^:^xpiMime  CfapMH^^^UBteto  mi* 
Taiwan^  opcupyrouirhly  48^  d£  the  total,  aces  ia»  asaknt  51^.  to 
9wed6n»  th«  best  nmoded  .country  in  Burope.-  If  these  oimvew 
lerritorlee  are  ialien  into  acfeouxt.  pero«ixta«o.will  coiheup  to  SS^ 
Oaeelflea  wscorflliie  to  dwnfirship,  fonate  ,ixiMt  te' divided  into 
those  belonging  to  the  State,  the  Crown,  oopumunal  bodies,  tem- 
ples and  shrines  and  private  iadividvc^*  Ae  regards  their  uses 
there  are  two  elasses.  utilizatlox^  fore9ts  and  preserves.  (Statis- 
tics given .  later.)  .    . , 

Trees  grow  unusually  weJl  in  JtuDvan,  favored  as  they  are  by 
a  tomperate  climate  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  moisture.  Orer 
IJOOO  species  are  represented,  maoy^  of>  whioh  'make  exeelleiit 
timber.  Bfoth  latitudinaliy  and  Ipngitodinidly  tlw  arboreal  flora 
present  great  variation,  owing  to  peculiar  geographical  formation 
of  the  land  that  extends  over  many  degrees  of  latitude  from 
north  to  south  and  also  to  the  presence  of  high -mountain  chains^ 
these  naturally  resulting  in  the  diversity  of  climate  and  soils. 
Forests  in  Japan  may  be  broadly  di.vlded  into  four  zones. 

Tropical  Zone« — Thin  zone  covers  the  plains  of  Taijvan,  Qga- 
sawara  Islands,  and  the  southern  half  of  Okinawa  tLubfeu),  ^t^lth 
a  mean  temperature  of  about  .2X*  CJ.  *  The  representitlve  trees 
are  "ako"  (Flcus  wlghtiana,  var.  Japbniea),  •^konbkl"  ^Fandanus 
odratisslrpus  L.)  etc.  Bamboo^  attain  a  perfect  groVth  In  this 
sone,  -   .     •, 

Subtropical  Zone.. — Forests  '  In  this'  zone  are  'found  ,  in .  the 
northern  half  of  Okinawa,  the  high  lands  of  Tieilwan,  Shi^ku. 
Kyushu,  and  the  southern  half  of  Honshu  as  far  as  latitude  SS"* 
N.,  the  mean  temperatture  ranging  from  18"  to  21**  C.  The  re- 
presentative trees  in  this  zone  may  be  divided  into  broad -leafed 
evergreens,  conifers  and  broad -leafed  deciduous  trees.  In  the 
first  group  there  are  "kusu"  or  camphor  trees  (Cinnamonum  cam- 
pfaora),  "kashi"  (Quercus  acuta)  and  "shi-i"  (Passania  cupidata); 
in  the  second  several  species  of  pines,  and  In  the  last  group, 
"kunugi"  (Quercus  serrata),  "konara"  (Q.  glandulifera  Bl.),  etc. 

Temperate  Zone* — The  forests  extend  over  the  northern  part 
of  Honshu  and  as  far  as  south-western  section  of  Hokkaido 
corresponding  to  48^*"  N.,  the  mean  temperature  ranging  from 
6*"  to  13**  C.  The  forests  in  this  zone  are  economically  the  most 
important  in  Japan  and  are  generally  found  in  the  mountain 
ranges  that  dlvfde  the  Main  Island — ^the  Inner  Japan  section  on 
the  Japan  Sea  and  the  Outer  Japan  section  on  the  Pacific.  Valu- 
able among  the  conifers  are  ''sugi"  (Cryptomeria  Japonlca  Don.), 
"hinoki"  (Chamaecy  parts  obtusa),  •'sawara**  (Chamaecyparis 
plsifera  S.  et  Z.),  '^hlba"  (Thujopsis  dolabrata  a  et  Z.),  *tsuga*' 
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(Tsuffa  Sleboldi  Cftf>r>,  "moM^  CAbfet  fknutbS.  et  Z.),  several 
ipecies  pf  pine,  etc.  Ab  deciduous  trees  of  value  there  are 
'Iteysik!'"  *(6b6U6ea  serrata  makino),  "buna**  (Tt^^m  sylvetica 
var.  SleboTdi),  "katsura-  (Cercldiphylum  Japonicum),  several  spe- 
cies of  Quercus,  chestnut  trees,  maples,  fl^-tre'es.  magnolia,  et6. 

Frigid  Zone.— Vorosts  f<HXiid  at  an  etovatien  of  4,000  or  5,000 
feet  (above  sea  level)  in  Honshu,  the  northeastern  part  of  Hok* 
kaldo,  and  Karafuto  and  Chishlma  (Kurlles)  form  the  frigid 
forests.  The^  principal  trees  are  "shirabe"  (Abies  Veitchli).  'todo* 
matsu"  (Abies  Sachalinensls),  "ezo-matsu"  (Plcea  aJaensUi)^ 
"shlkotan-matsu"  (Larix  Kurilensls,  chiefly  in  Karafuto),  and 
lastly  "hai-matsu"  (Pinus  punlla)  or  creeplng-plnea  that  grow 
on  the  summits  of  high  mountains  in  Honshu. 

Though  not  more  than  thirty  years  have  passed  since  forestry 
and  dendrological  research  was  placed  on  a  practical  basis,  ere* 
dltable  progress  has  been  made  in  all  directions.  Afforestation, 
and  economic  adjustment  is  now  receiving  close  attention.  Of 
the  famous  wooded  districts  in  Japan  proper  those  of  artificial 
origin  are  Yoshino  (Tamato),  Tenryu  (Shlzuoka-ken)  and  Owashl 
<Wakayama-ken)  while  of  natural  forests  there  are  KI0O  (Naga- 
no-ken), Nagasawa,  Tsugaru,  etc.,  as  mentioned  later* 

AREA  OF   FORESTS 

Forests  are  divided  by  usage  into  three  classes.  I.e.  1,  Proiec* 
tton  forests,  2,  Utilization  forests,  and  8,  Percentage  forests,  the 
last  of  these  being  the  State  forests  which  are  left  under  the. 
control  of  villages  or  towns  which  are  allowed  In  return  a  certain, 
vercetttage  of  the  produce.  These  forests  are  gradually  con- 
verted into  communal  forests.  The  forests  In  Japan  proper  and 
colenles  may  be  broadly  classified  as  follows  (1  cho=>=2.46  acres)  :-* 

^apan  crown  Stote  PnWIc       Temple        Private         Incl.  otbeiv 

Proper 

(in   cho)    1,875,930     7,755,107  4,828,781  182.298  9.628,108  28,215.220 
Formosa 

(in  ko)  —     2.445,211  —  —     188,659     2.635,452 

Korea 

(in  cho)    9,356,000  —  _  _  6,627,000  15,883,000 

Karafuto 

In.  cho)  —  •1,877,000  —  —  —     1.877.000 

*  Estimate  based  on  the  investigation  of  Military  Land 
Survey  Dep't, 

Note: — The  public  forests  and  wild  lands  In  Korea  contain 
only  the  prefectural  forests  and  school  forests.  The  forests  pos- 
sessed by  shrines  and  temples  are  included  in  those  of  private 
possession. 

The  area  of  principal  protection  forests  as  existing  in  Japan 
proper  fs  afir  follows  (in  cho):— ^ 

IMS  '  ttS6  - 

Against  denudation  t>£  soU 884,061  820.871 

winds  82.869  32,848 

Head-water  ^  rlvenr 902^462  898.413 

For  *ttnctiBr  fisb 42,547  42.850      '^ 

«,     flaenary 81,098.  89.640 
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>  ln»l>orjtant  ForMto  in  Japun 

Of  the  important  forests  in  Japan  those  that  are  of  natural 
or  artificial  orig:in  are  as  follows,  to  mention  only  a  few  that  are 
specially  valuable. 

Forests  ArtlflclaUy  Planted 

Forests  in  Toshino  covering  about  82,000  cho  or  200.900  acres 
are  well  known  for  their  splendid  stock  of  "sugl  (Cryptomeria 
Japonica  Don.)  and  "hinoki"  (Chamaecyparis  obtusa  S.  et  Z.) 
yielding  iEuinually  about  ¥6,500.000  worth  of  timber  valued  for 
building  and  making  casks  of  sake.  Next  Important  forests  are 
the  planted  area  along  the  river  Tenryu  and  covering  543.000 
cho,  timber  trees  grown  being  principally  "sugi"  and  "hinoki." 
The  annual  yield  is  estimated  at  ^,600,000.  Bamboo  groves 
groi^n  near  Kyoto  are  known  as  most  valuable  in  Japan,  yielding 
yearly  about  ¥2  millions  worth  of  product  of  diverse  utilities. 

Forests  Naturally  Grown 

The  Crown  forests  of  Kiso  covering  over  100,000  cho  or  245.* 
000  acres  and  with  the  growing  stock  of  6.6  million  koku  or  about 
66,000,000  cubic  ft.  (1  koku = about  10  cubic  ft.)  stand  first  on 
the  list  of  largest  natural  forests  in  Japan.  It  belonged  to  the 
Lord  of  Owari  before  the  Restoration  and  the  five  species 
'•hiba'*  (Thujopsls  dolabrata  S.  et  Z.),  "sawara"  (Chamaecsrparis 
obtusa  S.  et  Z.),  ''nezuko"  (Thuja  Japonica  Maxim)  and  *'koya- 
maki"  (Cidopytis  verticillata  S.  et  Z.)  were  Jealousy  preserved 
as  protected  trees.  Of  the  five  species  "hinoki"  is  most  important 
as  to  volume  and  value. 

The  State  forests  of  "hlba"  in  Aomorl  cover  some  190,000  cho 
and  in  sylvan  grandeur  are  only  equalled  by  the  other  well* 
known  pure  forests  of  "sugi"  in  Akita  also  belonging  to  the  State. 
The  "sugi"  zone  extends  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Noshiro  and 
Omono  and  measures  43,000  cho  in  area.  The  three  mentioned 
above  are  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  natural  forests  In 
Japan.  Others  that  are  worthy  of  notice  are  the  State  "sugt" 
forests  in  Tosa  about  30,000  cho,  deciduous -leafed  forests  around 
Lake  Towada  famous  for  its  splendid  scenery,  mixed  forests  In 
the  Japanese  Alps  region  and  in  the  southern  part  of  Kyushu, 
the  "sugi"  forest  on  island  Yakushima  of  the  Osumi'  archipelago, 
Kyushu.  Hokkaido  supplies  about  30  million  koku  or  300  mil. 
cubic  ft.  of  timber  from  its  coniferous,  deciduous  and  mixed 
forests.  Karafuto  abounds  in  coniferous  forests  of  Abies,  Plcea 
and  Larix  which  supply .  material  to  the  pulp  mills  run  in  the 
Island,  while  the  Arisan  range  in  Taiwan  is  famous  for  its  mixed 
forests  as  the  northern  region  of  Korea  for  stock  of  conifers. 
Though  covering  only  less  than  300  acres  Mt.  Tachlbana  not  far 
from  tbe  city  of  Fukuoka  is  noted  as  the  only  large  forest  of 
camphor  trees  in  Japan  proper,  many  of  them  being  .  over  100 
years  old. 

Adjustment  of  State  Fereets 

The  program  for  adjusting.  State  forests  aims  at.  as  ordained 
by  law  .in  1899,  to  deterttilne,  out  of  the  forests  and: plains. be- 
longing to  the  State,  those  that  are  to  be  preserved  Cor  the  benefit 
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•of  public  order  and  for  conductlngr  economic  plan.  The  Forest 
Fund  Special  Account  System  that  was .  In  force  from  1819  to 
1921  laid  the  adjustment  plan  on  firm  basis.  Thanks  to  that 
system  the  Qovenunent  could  complete'  with  the  fund  realized 
from  sale  of  unnecessary  State  forests  and  plains  the  work  of 
surveying,  delimitation,  afforestation  of  blank  spaces,  experimen- 
tal planting,  etc.  Since  the  year  1922-23  the  adjustment  and 
working  expenses  have  been  met  out  of  the  regular  Budget. 

According  to  the  working  plan  adopted  for  adjustment  and 
utilization  416,000  cho  of  State  forests  and  plains  in  Japan  pro- 
per is  to  be  set  apart  as  necessary  and  17,000  cho  is  to  be  dis- 
posed of  as  superfluous  area.  The  definite  plan  Of  utilization 
has  been  arranged  fq;r  over  4  million  cho  consisting  of  8,^0,000 
cho  wooded  forests  and  plains  and  390,000  cho  to  be  reserved 
from  various  considerations.  The  wooded*  surface -is -estimated 
to  hold  growing  stodk  amounting  to  1,406;240,000*  iioku-  of  which 
conifers  claim  28^  and  deciduous  trees  72 j(.-  The-  stock  per  cho 
or  2.45  acres  work  out  to  344  kofcu.  At  present-  the  cmnual  cut- 
ting area  is  about  ,40,900  cho  with  the .  conversion  volume  of 
19,340,000  koku.  With  the  exploitation  of  the  area  left  unutilized 
and  the  growth  of  the  artificially  regenerated  spaces  representing 
653,000  cho,  the  conversion  volume  is  expected  to  make  a  far 
better  showing. 

The  financial  results  of  the  State  forestry  administration 
:are  shown  below: —  ^ 

Tear  fiereniie  Expense  Net  profit   Profit  per  cbo 

1921-23    (Averse)*.   32,350,000       15,430,0Q0       16.920,000       3.96 
1926-27   32,659,601       19,341,631       13,317,970       3.11    , 

River  Control  mnd  Afforestation  Work. — The  private-owned 
forests  as  distinguished  from  the  State  are  divided  Into  in- 
dividual and  communal  ownership.  The  latter  consists  in  about 
equal  proportion  the  property  of  civic  corporations  and  the  ham- 
lets composing  them.-  The  hamlet  land  is  generally  left  in  the 
•state  of  utter  neglect.  It  was-  with  the  object  of  renovating  and 
utilizing  the  barren  area  that  the  Government  elaborated  in  1912 
for  the  communal  forests  and  plains  the  rtrer  control  work 
spread  over  23  years,  It  being  intended  to  plant  bare  spaces  of 
350,dOO  cho  and  to  adjust  the  communal  land  for  best  economic 
purposes.  Small  aid  Is  granted  'for*  encouraging  the  work.  Then 
the  '<Qtyvernment  Is  also  promoting  -  the  planting  -  woilc  of  about 
380,000  cho  of  blank  area  belonging  to  the  communal  bodies, 
the  work  to  be  completed  in  .19  years  beginning  1920.  The  con- 
tract arranged  between  the  Government  and  the  communities 
concerned  is  that  the  latter  to  offer  the  land  and  undertake  some 
slight  Work  of  control  and  protection,  while  the  Government  at- 
tends to  planting,  cutting  and  other  necessary,  business  at  its 
own  expense.  The  proAt  realized  Is  to  be  shared  half  and  half 
1t>y  the  contracting  parties 


FINANCfAL  ASPECTS 


Yield  of  Poi*etts  for  the  Year  1926  (in  ¥1,000) 

Tbnber  iSifoti  Totid 

<Jr6wn*    ...♦, 7,816  470  7.786 

;Stata    , 17,567  4,254  21,821 
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'      r<^mmunal    7^816  S^Mft             1S.810     ' 

«       7*tnpte    ^...... .  eiO  222                   832 

Private 86;192  ao^esa  14fi»M8 

grotal  IneL  others.... «  117.978  71»8T8  188.818 

The  rate  must  become  much  less  when  the  disbursements 
are  taken  into  account,  but  this  calculation  is  hardly  possible 
for  private  forests,  as  many  of  their  owners  do  not  e^enerally 
keep  exact  account  of  labor  spent  and  expenses  paid.  Much 
more  precise  calculation  is  shown  for  State  forests  for  which 
the  account  is  necessarily  kept  with  grreat  strictness.  The  datb 
for  the  last  few  years  are  these,  excluding^  Hokkaido  (in  V1«000)t 

Uaxth.  B/tcOv^  JStptmrn  Balance 

1823  36,878  20,089  16,583 

1924  37.657  18,383  19,174 

1985  37,158  16.602  20.551 

1926  32,660  19,406  18,255 

The  rate  of  profit  is  comparatively  small  In  view  of  the  fftct 
that  the  State  forests  are  in  many  places  disadvantagreously 
situated  as  to  accessibility,  while  the  relatively  large  outlay  oto 
account  of  planting  blank  areas  also  tells  against  the  revenue^ 


•  Principal  Timbers 

The  forest  yield  of  principal  timbers  in  9'apan  proper 
returned  as  follows  for  the  year  1926  (1  kokit=ao  cubic  ft.):— 

Uoniterous          mtOaeitimB                                 l^kcdm  l^DOOYm 

Sugl  (Cryptomerla  Japonica) 12.066  47,719 

Hinoki  (Chamaecyparis  obtusa)..      1.724  11.028 

Pine    10.718  27,087 

Larch 415  899 

Sawara  ^Chamaeoyparta  Pisifera)         262  1.184 

Hiba  (Thujopais  dolabrata) 876  1,378 

MomJ  (Fir) 1,365  2.283 

Tsuga   (Tsuga  sleboldii) 1.205  1.524 

Ezomatsu,  todomatsu  (Silver  fir).      8,069  8,874 

Total  incl.  others. , , 36«982  102.649 

BfiMid- leafed 

<?amphor 99  886^ 

Keyaki  (Obelioea  serrate) 165  948 

Kashi   (Querous  acuta) 297  867 

Shioji     1.085  1,«38 

Chestnuts 486  •2{435 

Nara   (Quaroas  glBihdallfieila> 2473  2.995 

Kashiwa   (Quercus  denUta) 188.  819 

Beech     527  312 

Kiri   (Paulownia>-,.-.it..A. •»**'.•          810  2.005 

Total  incl.  others ' 8.469  16,331 

GrilMI   t»ta«    ..; AMfiO:  "       n7.979 

jPc^   for   1925... 42.869  125,975 

Of    the    total    productlda    the    Crown   .foceaU,   ooatvlbutetf 
3.829.953  koku  (97;315,687) ;  the^tate..  12,5aa.268.kPkU  .(fl7«MO,872); 
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tlie  communal,   4^180,851   koku    (97^3l«,13B);    th»  temple,   lS4i092 
iMHH   (¥M9.872);   and  the  private.  24.767,376  keku  (¥85,171,687). 

Against  the  above-mentioned  volume  cut,  the  number  of  treeii 
newly  planted  during  1926  totalled  542,286,876  (total  plantation 
area  103,188  cho),  consisting  of  806,720.772  (92,2(^5' cho)  of  conifers 
And  26,704,030  (7,812  cho)  of  broad-Ieafed  specdea.  BasideB  there 
wiire  41,858«301  conifers  and  4,609,002  broad-leafed  treaa  planteA 
toy  way  of  replenishment. 

Tleld  of  bamboo  reached  5,320,606  bundles  or  ¥6,380.048  In 
value.  Fagots  that  form  important  items  in  Arrest  economy 
chiefly  consist  of  pines,  ables,  "kunugi."  etc.,  these  valued  at 
fTl.872,968. 

Principal   By- Products  in   1926   (in  ¥1,000) 

Seeds    77  Dried         mushrooms 

Fruits    3.638                 (Shiitake)     2,972 

Barks    3,078  Pine  black 2 

Under-grown  grasses  16,748  Acetic  acid  coal 87 

Vines  &  ferns 157  Charcoal    100,736 

Galls    101  ToUl    Incl.    others. .  .135,947 

Raw  mushrooms   . . .  3-^648 


SUPPLY    AND    DEMAND    OF   TliVIBERS 
Use  of  Principal  Timber  Traaa 

Of  the  coniferous  trees  mentioned  above  ''ezo-matsu*^'  "todo- 
matsu,"  and  "momi"  are  pulp -wood,  while  all  the  rest  are  vain* 
able  building  timbers.  The  broad -leafed  trees  are  used  for  in- 
dustrial purposes,  though  the  Castania  ia  also  extensively  oon'- 
sumed  as  railway  sleepers.  The  position  of  "kiri,"  one  of  the 
highest  and  softest  woods,  19  specially  important.  It  is  used 
extensively  in  cabinet-work,  making  clogs,  etc. 

(^MPHOR 

Qi  the  world's  consumption  of  this  article-  put  at  about  12 
million  "kin"  per  annum,  .tlie  bulk  Is  supplied  by  Japan  an4 
Formosa.  After  the  Russo -Japan  War  the  sale  remained  long 
on  8  mil.  kin  level,  to  Jump  to  10  mil.  level  during  the  World 
War.  Then  the  vyorld-wlde  economic  dislocation  and  overaupply 
seriously  affected  the  market,  so  that  in  1921  consumption  fell 
to  only  2,800,000  kin.  Restricted  output  gradually  revived  the 
business  and  in  1927-28  sale  rose  to  7V^  mil.  kin.  One  thing  that 
darkens  the  future  of  natural  camphor  is  the  appearance  of 
synthetic  camphor  originated  by  Schelling  Co.,  Germany. 

In  Japan  Proper^ — Camphor  trees  growing  instate  and  Crown 
forests  are  estlmfeited  at  12  millions  to  yield'  about  210,000  "shaku- 
Jime"  or  about  2,620,000  oubie  ft  (1  shakujimessabout  12  cubic 
ft.)  ti  #lpe  timber,  but  as  these  trees  are  •  not^  always  found 
in  easily  accessible  places  and  their  conversion  wil^  not  pay  at 
ordinary  market  rate,  the  Gk>vemment  has  recently-  baa«  earnest- 
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ty  encour&King  the  planting  of  younss  trees  in  more  ooavenieBft 
places  and  to  convert  them  after  several  years*  growth.  'Blgbk 
provinces  in  Southern  Japan  are  granted  a  small  aid.  The  area 
under  camphor  trees  in  Japan  proper  Is  about  2,000  acres,  Hyogo 
prefecture  being  the  refining  centre. 

Formosa. — In  Formosa  the  trees  of  not  less  than  a  century 
old  are  estimated  to  yield  about  2H  million  "shakujime"  produc- 
ing 32.000,000  kin  of  camphor  and  23.360.000  kin  of  oil.  As  ths 
tree  must  be  oyer  60  years  old  before  it  yields  a  maximum  per- 
centage of  camphor,  the  supply  of  the  trees  nuiy  be  exhausted 
li\  a  few  decades  unless  judiciously  managed.  Suggested  by  that 
consideration,  in  1918  the  Formosan  Qovernment  expanded  th» 
original  plan  of  planting  young  camphor  trees  over  the  area  of 
20,000  cho  between  1900. and  1924,  to  one  of  55,000  cho  to  be  com- 
pleted by  1929.  The  plantation  of  1,500-5,000  cho  is  to  be  made 
according  to  the  new  program,  which,  on  its  consummation,  will 
supply  every  year  8  million  kin  of  crude  cainphbr. 


SAWING    BUSINESS    AND    WOOD    INDUSTRY 
Government  and   Private  .Yards 

The  Government  some  years  ago  started  on  its  own  account 
wood -conversion  enterprise,  whereas  formerly  It  confined  Itself 
to  selling  trees  growing  in  State  forests  as  they  stood.  At  one 
time  Government  conversion  works  numbered  10  but  they  have 
all   been  discontinued. 

At  the  end  of  1926,  759  lumber  companies  exl&rted  with 
¥80,183,172  capital,  of  which  378  were  joint  stock  cos.  with 
¥68,588,250.  Lumber  yards  belonging  either  to  those  companies 
or  private  individuals  numbered  1,855  with  26,704  employees. 

Principal  Wood  Industry 

Since  the  European  war  investment  in  forestry  business  and 
products  has  made  a  credible  grrowth,  especially  the  sawing  busi- 
ness, match -sticks  and  forest-planting;  yet  on  the  whole  the 
financial  result  in  this  particular  line  can  by  no  means  be  re- 
garded as  satisfactory,  considering  the  high  percentage  which 
wooded  areas  occupy  In  the  country. 

Pulp. — The  wood  pulp  industry  in  Japan  was  represented  by 
600,301  tons  in  1926  to  increase  to  621,887  in  '27.  The  wood  con- 
sumed for  this  purpose  comprises  firs,  pines,  "tsuge,"  etc.  sup- 
plied from  forests  in  Japan  proper,  Karafuto,  Siberia  and  Korea. 
The  volume  converted  amounted  to  5,672,960  koku  in  1925  and 
about  7,400,000  koku  in  1926.  Of  the  latest  statistics  of  paper 
industry  the  figures  for  the  supply  and  demand  of  wood  pulp 
are  as  follows  (in  ton): 

Ywr  Product  Import  .  Bzport  Coiwamad 

1924 857.084  59.553             $9*  ^6»6S8 

1925 414.706  77.i40              9*  492.146 

1926 5a0.SO;i  63451            ^  568,468 

*  in  piculs. 
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Mateh*«li6ki»—Th«  ex|N>rt  of  match •frttcks  formerly  stood  aC 
about  f3  miUlon  level,  but  the  fiflrures  fell  to  fl.896.S6S  In  1»2» 
and  then  to  ¥1,251.917  in  '26.  The  stock  of  poplar  used  for  this 
Industry  beinir  now  scarce  the  supply  is  met  with  the  Siberian 
produce. 

Other  smaller  Items  are  the  pencil  industry  which  has  sunk 
into  an  almost  insifirniflcant  position,  chess-board  business,  toy- 
makin£r»  cork  and  acetic  acid  manufacturing,  to  mention  those 
of  recent  origin. 


Inflow  of  Poreion  Timbers 

▲part  from  wood  pulp  and  other  materials  already  referred 
to  the  inflow  of  foreign  timbers  has  been  quite  conspicuous  In 
recent  years,  especially  since  the  earthquake  disaster  of  1923, 
their  arrivals  In  1924  being  valued  at  over  ¥119  millions.  The  bulk 
of  the  Imports  consists  of  the  American  goods  which  amounted 
to  9,896,303  koku  (98,963,030  cubic  ft.),  the  figure  comprising  the 
Canadian  timbers  and  representing  only  pines,  flrs  and  cedars* 
Other  American  materials  imported  are  spruce  and  hemlock,  but 
pines  take  the  largest  percentage  and  are  replacing  the  native 
growth  as  building  timber,  being  cheaper  by  30  to  70 H  than  the 
Japanese  produce  according  to  the  length,  though  they  are 
regarded  as  being  Inferior  to  the  native  pines  as  building 
materials  and  less  valued  by  carpenters  and  architects. 

The  Import  in  1925  fell  to  ¥76,729,000,  pines,  firs  and  cedars 
contributing  ¥69,940,000.  In  1926  the  figures  again  increased  to 
¥104,126,000  including  ¥95,817,000  of  pine,  fir  and  cedar.  The 
Import  of  American  and  Canadian  goods  which  occupies  78  to 
88  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports  annually,  reached  in  1926  about 
92  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports.  The  heavy  inflow  in  1924  and 
1926  despite  the  dull  business  on  the  market  here  is  explained 
by  an  abundant  supply  and  the  lowered  freightage  for  the  goods 
in  America,  as  well  as  the  increase  of  demand  in  this  country 
with  the  progress  of  the  post -quake  reconstruction  work  in  the 
quake-stricken  zonee^  and  the  growth  of  importation  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  proposed  increase  of  the  custom  duty  on  imported 
goods  as  a  measure  for  the  protection  of  the  native  produce. 
The  following  table  shows  the  figures  of  foreign  timbem 
imported  during  the  5  years  ending  1926: 

Amerltft  Tntnl 

CfnclucUDg         ClilnaA  Muxltiiiw  li^liidlnn  Total 

On)iida  i  Mttnchorta  Pro\  ti  <»«                others  volue 

kibkn.                 k>ku  koka                    krku  Y«i 

lf22  6.144.115  268,529  1,867,746  8,278,112  74,70«,t7e 

1923 6,257,685  159;5S5  1,269,209  8.275,896  83.829,085 

1924 9,896.803  97,508  1,248,600  11.292,633  119.892.707 

1926 6,978.080  1,662  849,071  6,886,935  76,729,000 

2926  9,011,390  848  693,641  9,729.400  104.126,000 

(1  koku=10  cubic  ft.) 

The  imports  in  1927  at  the  port  of  Yokohama  alone  amounted 
to  6.051.953  "koku"  (or  606,284,439  B.M.)  against  4.700,122  "koku" 
in  1926.  There  was  also  in  the  first  half  of  the  current  year  a 
heavy  arrival  of  as  much  as  4,069,118  "koku/'  a  gain  of  nearly 
1  million  over  3,142,076  *«koku"  of  the  same  pertod  of  1927,  the 
progress  of  reconstruction  work  in  Tokyo  and  Yokohama  as  wetT 
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aa  speouli^tive  imports  in  view  of  the  proposed  advanoe  off  Ittlport 
duty  on  the  coods  aocountlns  for  thla  Increaae. 


QAME  LAWS 

Formerly  no  regular  rules  existed  for  the  protection  of  useful 
birds.  The  crane  was  then  the  only  protected  bird,  chieiljr  from 
curiosity.  Since  then  about  200  species  of  birds  were  either 
placed  under  absolute  protection  or  protected  during  the  season 
of  laying.  In  September  19l9  the  old  gxime  act  was  superseded 
by  a  new  and  revised  one  that  was  passed  by  the  40th  session  of 
the  Diet.  Instead  of  specifying  protected  birds  the  new  law 
singles  out  47  species  of  birds  and  kinds  of  beasts  as  regular 
game  open  to  sportsmen,  although  protection  is  given  to  some 
of  them  for  a  limited  period.  The  shooting  season  extends  from 
Oct.  15  to  Apr.  15  the  following  year.  For  scientific  and  other 
special  purposes  forbidden  game  may  be  captured  or  killed  with 
the  special  permission  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and.  For- 
estry. Permission  to  hunt  in  forbidden  areas  and  season  must 
be  applied  for. 

Shooting  licenses  are  of  two  classes;  A  is  issued  to  those  who 
use  firearms  while  B  is  Issued  to  those  who  adopt  other  methods 
of  killing  or  capturing  game.  Each  is  of  8  grades  elawsffled  ac- 
cording to  property  and  income  of  the  applicant,  the  fees  ranging 
between  f45  and  5.  The  lowest  limit  is  allowed  only  to  profes- 
sional hunters.  Game  preserves  such  as  exist  in  the  West  are 
few  and  far  between.  There  are  only  about  40  common  game 
preserves  which  have  come  down  from  the  old  regime.  The  prin- 
cipal game  birds  are  wild  duck,  pheasant,  grouse,  snipe,  brown- 
ear,  bulbul,  dusky  ouzel,  etc  It  should  be  noted  that  damage 
Inflicted  on  crops  by  insects  Is  roughly  estimated  at  10  million 
yen  a  year. 

Birds  and  Beast  of  Game 

Birdsw— Aisa,  Atorl,  Ahodori,  Aosagi  (heron),  Aojl,  Ikara, 
Isnka  (crossbill),  tJ  (cormorant),  Use  (bullfinch),  tJzura  (quail), 
Kakesu  (jay),  Kashiradaka,  Kawarahiwa  (gold  finch),  Kamo 
(wild  duck),  Karasu  (crow),  Gan  (wild  goose),  Kiji  (pheasant), 
Kuina  (moor-hen),  Kumadaka  (hawk),  Kurojl,  Keri,  Goisagl 
(night-heron),  Shigi  (snipe),  Shlme  (common  hawfinch).  Shiro- 
hara,  Suzume  (sparrow),  Daizen,  Ghldorl  (plover),.  Taugnmf 
(dusky  ouzel),  Nyunai -suzume,  Nojiko,  Hakucho  (swan),  .Hato 
(dove).  Hayabusa  (peregrine  falcon).  Ban  (grouse),  Hiyodorl 
(brown-ear).  Hiwa  (siskin),  Hojiro  (bunting),  ICSsbiko,  Mamt- 
ohajinai,  MIsago  (eagleflsher),  Miyama-hoJli*o,  '^Munagoro, 
^Yamadori  (copper  pheasant),  Washi  (eagle)r  Ezoyamadorl, 
Oshidori  (mandarin  duck). 

Note — Those  marked  •  are  protected  for  8|  months,  from 
March  to  October. 

Beasts. — Badger,  weasel,  otter,  antelope,  fox,  deer,  sable»  fly- 
tng  squirrel,  and  squirrel  are  protected  for  0  months  from  March 
to  November. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI 


FISHSRY 


<  JNTBODUCTORY  RflMAHKS 

WiUr  a  coast  line  of-  more  than  18,000  miles,  exolvelve  of 
diooen  and  Kamfato*  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  fishing  has 
veaohed  a  litgrh  standard  of  development  in  JUpan,  as  fish  has 
tJeen  from  old  times  one  of  our  stapls  articles  of  food.  There  are 
two  factors  that  deserve  mention  in  this  rospect,  as  they 
specially  favor  the  multiplication  of  flsh  in  Japanese  waters 
whether  njigratory  or  stationary,  living  in  deep  waters  or  inshore. 
The  first  is  that  the  Japanese  dominions  extend  over  several 
degrees  of  latitude,  from  the  arctic  circle  to  the  tropics,  and  the 
other,  that  the  coast  is  washed  by  the  warm  Kuroshiwo  current 
on. the  one  aide  and  by  the  cold  Oyashlwo  on  the  other.  In  such 
favorable  circumstance's  inshore  fishing  has  made  remarkable 
progress.  As  an  instance  may  be  mentioned  the  stretching  of 
hets  inshore  to  catch  migratory  fish  by  cleverly  taking  advantage 
of  the  configuration  of  the  coast.  Then  the  splitting  up  of  the 
country  in  former  times  into  a  large  number  of  rival  feudal: 
dominions  has  brought  into  existence  sundry  ingenious  fishing 
tools  and  implements,  their  kinds  being  too  numerous  to  be 
43onnted.  Perhaps  in  this  respect  Jfeipanese  fishing  Is  unique  in 
the  world. 

As  regards  pelagic  fishing,  the  most  important  since  the  pro- 
hibition of  sealing  is  line -fishing  for  cod.  The  seine  fishing  for 
lnonito  and  tunny  also  promises  to  grow  in  Importance.  Then 
there  is  whaling  (see  special  paragraph  given  later.  Ed.  J.Y.B.) 
which  has  made  marked  development  since  the  introduction  of 
the  Norwegian ,  method.  Of  late  ground  net  fiabing  by  motor- 
boats  has  come  in  vogue,  boats  of  this  type  numbering  about 
IMOO  as- against  ordinary  craft  returned  Q.t  344,107.  The  greater 
use  of  more  effective  steam -trawlers  (mentioned  later  onl  )n 
place  of  simple  native  boats  has  been  a  notable  feature  recently. 

In  marine  products,  besides .  those  for  home  oonsumption 
there  are*  several  items  that  figure  ^on  the*  eoport  Uet^  those  going 
to  China  are  oliiefty  articles  for  table  use*  while  fish  oil,  iodine 
from  the  8ea>* weeds,  iatnlglass,  corals,-  etd  are  exported  to  Europe 
Hiid^  Amertea.  Salt  refining  as  extracted  from  brine  has  been 
^rom  anctenf  times  an  important  industry  along  the  shores  border-. 
Itig  on  the  Inland  Sea.  With.tiie  enf  oreement  of  the  Salt  Monopoly. 
Xiaw  thctflstriMs  open  to  the  business  have  been  restricted.  Aquatifi 
culture  has  been<  known  ffom  olden  times  In  Japan,  eB|>A(4,^Uy  ix^ 
the  form  of •  pond«-culture  of-  gold  fish  and  carp  Q.nd  f agot-cuJiture 
af  oysters  and  the  edible  sea-weed  laver.  Coming  to  more 
Tseent  years  the  artificial  rearing  of  sna4;>plng-turtles,  eels, 
saa»onidafe  and  some  shellfish  has  made  great  development. 
^sterrcultuve  on  the  French  plan  is  becoming  popular  in  some 
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parts  of  the  country.  With  respect  to  the  relative  aotlvitfea  or 
this  particular  branch  of  flshlner,  salmon  culture  Is  especially- 
noticeable  In  tlie  rlvexiB  of- Hokkaido. apd  northern  Japan,  trout  In: 
the  mountain  lakes  of  northern  Ja^an,)  carp,  eel  and  snapplngr- 
turtle  in  southern  Japan. 

In  1925  there  were  119,777  culture  grrounds  that  covered  about 
139,690  acres  and  yielded  the  catdhes  valued  at  over  flT 
millions.  The  lakes  at  Nikko  and  Hakone,  Shikotsu  Lake  In 
Hokkaido  and  Towada  Lake  in  Aomorl  are  noted  for  trout  sport 

The  administrative  side  of  the  industry  is  fairly  complete. 
Under  the  Fishery  Law,  which  provides  for  protection  and 
propagation  of  fish  and  control  of  flshemlen,  the  prefectural 
governors  are  empowered  to  give  orders  regarding  restriction  or 
prohibition  in  the  catching  of  flsh,  sale  of  manufactures,  fishing 
tools  and  boats,  the  number  of  fishermen,  etc.  For  the  promo- 
tion of  the  industry  legislation  has  lately  been  made  in  regard 
to  aquatic  products  associations  (Sulsan-kal).  These  are  of  two 
kinds,  namely,  the  Municipal  and  the  Prefectural,  which  are 
systematically  organized  and  unified  by  one  central  institution, 
the  National  Aquatic  Products  Association.  Besides,  there  are 
3,791  fishery  guilds  with  aggregate  membership  of  476,676,  and 
61  aquatic  products  guilds  with  78,028  members  in  total. 

On  the  economic  side,  the  principal  kinds  of  fish  and  shell- 
fish that  are  used  as  articles  of  food  are.  In  the  central  and 
southern  districts  of  Japan  proper,  psgrus,  bonito.  sardine,  horse 
mackerel,  tunny,  oyster,  clam,  prawns,  lobsters,  etc  in  the 
northern  districts,  herring,  cod,  salmonldae,  crab,  laminarla,  and 
over  the  whole  country  tunny,  flat-fish,  yellow-tall,  etc.  For 
industrial  use  there  are  coral,  the  isinglass  weed,  the  starch  weed, 
etc.  Marine  products  for  export  have  found  good  customers 
in  China  for  many  years  past,  where  dried  cuttlefish,  sea 
cucumber,  ear-shell,  sharks'  fins,  laminaria,  isinglass,  etc.  are 
much  in  demand.  Products  going  to  other  markets  are  canned 
salmon,  trout,  sardine,  crab,  prawns,  preserved  cod  and  mackerel 
fish  oils,  potassium  Iodide  from  sea-weed,  coral,  shell-buttons,  etc 

Encouragement  of  Pelagic  Fishery 

With  a  view  to  encouraging  pelagic  fishery,  a  small  amount 
of  bounty  is  granted  to  owners  of  fishing  craft  of  approved 
standard  as  to  type,  etc.,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Pelagic 
Fishery  Encouragement  Law  first  promulgated  in  1905  and 
partially  revised  in  1926.  The  rate  of  bounty  is  ¥60  or  less  per 
ton  of  iron  or  steel  bottom  and  ¥45  or  less  per  ton  of  wood 
bottom,  ¥22  or  less  per  horse  power  of  steam  engine  and  ¥46 
per  horse  power  of  motor  engine,  etc  For  vessels .  exceeding  6a 
tons  a  bounty  corresponding  to  2/10  or  less  of  the  estimate  cost 
of  the  hull,  engines,  equipments,  etc,  may  bo  granted  irrespective 
of  the  above  specifications.  The  State  aid  is  granted  oa  fishery 
using  drag-net  and  drift-line  and  on  bonito-fishing. 

The  Minister  of  State  concerned  is  authorised  to  grant  on 
owners  of  fishing  boats  newly  built  or  rebuilt  according  tb'the 
approved  plan  a  subsidy  or  bounty  not  exceeding  1/8  of  the  cost 
Involved-  in  their  construction  or  reconstruction.  The  same 
Minister  may  also  grant,  if  deemed  necessary,  on  corpbrations  or 
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other  Juri^otkl  ipciirioiM  not  aittiiifcli  at  pvofit-iiikln^  the  whole 
or  portion  of  the  funds  required  for  training  the  crews  of  fishing: 
boats,  or  for  promoting  the^^tazsoBt^-Qf-tl^oaeingagred  in  pelagic 
fishery  or  fishing  in  foreign  waters. 


Po«ition  of  Aciyatic  Products  af  ClaasifiecMn  Recant :  Y«ar«^ 

The  following  is  the  authentic  statistics  showing  the  value 
of  various  aquatic  products  and  the  percentage  of  their  output 
in  recent  years; —  

]r24  IU»  ism  lOSB 

(.Yen  1,000^  (Yen  1,0U0)  CYen  1,000)  (Yen  1,000) 

Coastwise  fishery  f     95,054  246,834  25M49  227.292 

t  )^52  ^46  ;^44  ^41 

Deep  sea  fishery,    f       5.860  27,524  72.284  86,436 

I  ^3  %1^  ;^12  .  ;^16 

Aquiculture i       ^'^^^  ^l^^l  18»184  17.282 

Manufactured         r     52.174  164.378  202.036  188.204 

marine  products  \  %29  %ZX  %Zh  j(38 

Ssj^  r     11,904  30,080  34,608  31..785 

- I         X7  %^  i^  %h 

rpo^j  (   181,483  532,254  .    585.561  ...  544.»98 

t      jtioo  jfioo  )aoo  ixw^ 

The  figures  as  to  salt  are  based  on  the  statistics  of  the  Govt. 
Monopoly  Bureau,  the  Test  taken  from  that  compiled  by  the 
Fishery  Bureau.  Dept.  of  Agr.  &  Forestry. 


Fishing   Population  and    Boats 


Permanent   Fishermen    and   Occasional    Fishermen 


YMtr 

1924 
1925 


FlffhlnfT 


616,661 
620,081 


o.  t. 
498,829 
496.484 


1926     ....   630,171         482.264 


Year 

1924 
1925 
1926 


Aqnloiltnre 


p.f. 
6,789 
8,214 
9,409 


o.  f. 

68,851 
64,303 
93,149 


Munpftcturlng  Totol 

Year                     p.  £                  o.  f.  Yew                       p»  f«                   o.  £ 

1924    89,484         184.900  1924 712.924         698,680 

1926 94,641         140,977  1926 722.986         701,764 

1926     101.142         134,905  1926  740,722         710,318 

N.B. — The  above  figures  cover  both  employers  and  employees;. 


Fishing  Craft 


1926 
1926 


Witboai  enidfieH 
.     344,107 
. .     335.031 


With 
12,818 
16.912 


TOtid 
366.920, 
350,948 
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THJO  JSCQMOMIC  SCmXION  OF  FDSflBKtT 

CaMWs  mnd  NhiWrra  Products 
Principal  Catohes 

<2«»^«S  T*?!5w»         YeJTooo  'yiS^IO         Yii!!%0 

Fish    169,501         190,178         191.864  182,487 

SheU  fiBll   11,848           12.656           10.681  9.408 

Other  ftquatie  ami- 

mala   30.398           39.687           36,229  44.019 

Sea-weeds    15.546           15.977           16.168  15.224 

Total    227.292         258.449         254.941  151.089 

Marine  products 

Poods   148.843         163.670         150.427  153.772 

Manure    29,880           33.530           28,065  26.887 

Fish  oil 3 3.422             3,992             3.584  2.009 

Qlue 1,058                844             1,562  1,412 

Total    183.2D4         202.036         183.638  184.031 

ISM  19S9 

1,000  kwan        Yen  1,000  1,000  kwsn         1/WO  Yeo 

Herringr     146.825          17.186        125,517  14.981 

■Sardine  and  anchovy.  125.977          26.992        145.866  30.820 

Bonlto   8.980            4.605            4.601  8386 

Mackerel    14.180            8.412          17JB10  11.065 

Tunny     4.511             6.307             3.902  8.699 

Yellow  tall    7.658          12.901             5,917  661- 

•*Tal"   (Pagrus)    "4,2821          15.257            5.300  19.814 

Salmon    3.973             5.193       '     3.659  5.498 

•Carp     352                967                456  1.483 

Eel    825             3.469                864  8.890 

Total  Incl.  others...   417,877         169.B01                  —  190.178 

Principal  IMarin«  Products  (¥1,000) 


Dried  bonito   22,862 

Dried  cuttle-nsh   14,359 

Herring  manure    . . '. 11,664 

dried    4.285 

Sardine,  salted  &  dried ., 4,224 

Anchovy,  dried    616. 

Anchovy,  salted  &  dried — 

Prawn,  boiled  &  dried 1.567 

Sardine,  boUed   £>  dried 12.001 

Code,  dried   810 

Total    incl.    others 183,204 


26.712 

19.540 

13.338 

8.439 

3.707 

1,039 

438 

2,924 

12.58S 

1.058 

202.036 


EXPORT  OF  FISH  A^  MARINE  PRODUCTS 

Marine  producta»  flah«a  cured  in  can*  or  bottles,  and  fish 
and  whale*oils.  figure  oo  the  customs  report  as  follows  (is  valua 
of  ¥1.000):— 
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I  Mftria«  Broducto:  tm  ^  im  um 

Salt .....^ ..  8  ft  4 

Sea-weeds.    S^IM  i|»a75  8,&79 

Fresh    <Uh 7^9  U%  997 

Guttle,   dried , 5a«8  7,029  7.27X 

Ligaments  of  scallops 2,146  2464  2»517 

Trout 427  66S  298 

Total   incl.   others........  20.146  22.669  22.650 

II     Canned  or  in  bottles 19.509  15,938  11.376 

nr    Fish  and  whale  00 7,480  4,486  4.127 

Of  cfeouMd '«rtletea  crabs  are  especially  -proiftlBeMt  represent* 
fng:  fl4.«61.390  in  l«9t.  Ihe  other  Items  twtnflr  <ln  fl.OOO).  abalones 
617.  salmon  i;fit3.  flMh  A  shell-fish  1.174  In  1987. 

AQUICULTUBB 
(In  fl,000) 

*»«  QyMir  Oorp  Etf  Xa»etfl  tacL  oClinn. 

1924  926  2,938  8,138             632           17.65!2 

1925  976  8.029  2.686             941           18.184 

1926  931  8,195  2.578             891           17,281 

Peari  Fishery* — ^Mr.  Miklmoto's  artificial  hatchinsr  at  Toba  of 
pearl-oysters  according  te  a  -pateated  process  deserves  mention,, 
this  being  one  of  the  most  important  hatcheries  in  Japan  and 
elsewhere.  In  prinelple  it  is  .identical  wltfi  that  in  natural  pearl - 
formation,  consiBtingr  as  it  does  of  putting  into  the  oyster-shell 
when  it  is  ^thrae  ysara  old  a  foreleo  substance  which  it  incapsu- 
Jatea  with  the  T)ftauOtnl  secretion*  After  keepingr  it  for  four  years 
|he<shell9  4tm  taken  4iut.  Mlklmoto-'a  oyster  bed  is  in  the  Bay  of 
Age  near  Toha  (Shiaoa)  and  extends  20 'nautical  miles. 

The  dfrjeetion  often  raised  abroad  against  the  .culture  pewrla 
Iteft  been  «OiBt>lete|y  itefuted  by  sottke  disUnguiahed  biologists  of 
OBh^and,  BYgnoe  AM  Gtormaay.  After  exhaustive  researches  ia 
1«21  they  aecAared  tUat  the  "culture"  pearl  ia  a  real  pea^l  in 
^0¥%ty  reeiMbl.  Then  in  1984  the  Paris  Court  declared  that  *the^ 
Japanese  cUltare  -pearls  jAroduced  by  seientiflc  stimulation  tff 
'the  bystdr  so^  in  tio  'sense  false  4ir  imitation  pearls,  and  they 
'oan  be  sdl(l'a»¥eal  pearls  without  any  indication  of  their  origin.*' 

-  7lM  -9ay'  loi^  Omnww  near  Nagaoaki*  was  fonnerly  a  noted 
centre  of  natural  pearl,  and  at  present  both  natural  and  culture*- 
pead  .induiit]:]^  is  extensively  conducted  by  the  Omura  Bay  Pearl 

-Co.  .    ,." 

risKary  rn   Mokkaicfp 

"Hokkaido  is  widely  reputed  as  one  6t  the  three  important 
Hearing  grounds  tn  the  world  both  on  account  of  deep-sea  and 
coaat  flshetr.  During  the  three  years  ftrom  1924  to  *16  catchea 
and  marine  products  amounted  in  value  to  ^108.190.- 
M6i,   n23LeM;88a   £ttkd  fli94.198.8a6   ree^ectilve&y,   this  ^avuragtf  of 

•  yiU,8i6at08i  cerreepondlttg  to  abewt  ff44«9  per  napite  .of  the  total 
.  popifiation  vt  ftlie  tasnlar  territory,    principal  oatohes  am  herrins. 

iialmvnidat.  'Cod.  awrdfaie,   flat-4sh,i  etc,  -in   the  sea   around   the 

•  tslfDHl,    a«£l  .«s    reiiaFds    ahell^fl^h    a«d    sea-weeds,    cuttle •> fish.. 
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octopus,  crabs,  afcallop,  lamlnaria,  etc.  Herrings  stand  foremost 
In  value,  contributinsr  about  ¥17,108,098.  Licensed  firrounds  num- 
ber over  11,000,  flcihln?  vessels  and  fishing  men  registering  58,603 
and  182,509  respectively,  the  figures  being  for  1986. 

The  total  catches  In  1926  amounted  In  value  to  ¥50,114.155. 
the  average  of  ¥1,210  per  capita  of  the  total  flsliing  population. 
The  fig^ure  is  a  decrease  of  ¥4,962,885  compared  with  the  previous 
year,  the  falling-off  being  ascribed  chiefly  to  a  decrease  in  the 
yield  of  marine  products  other  than  fishes.  Pishes  contributed 
7Z^,  shell-fishes  7%,  other  marine  products  llj<  and  sea- weeds, 
etc.  9^  of  the  total  amount.  Of  fishes,  herrings  m  usual  lead  all 
•others  In  vadue,  contributing  ¥17,108,098,  which  is  41ft  of  the 
total  value  of  catches  and  34jt  of  the  total  ^alue  of  marine 
products. 

Pelagic  Fishing  and  Whaling 

Before  the  advent  of  the  bounty  arrangement,  deep-sea  fish- 
ing vessels  (at  first  sealers  only)  numbered  nine  with  531  tons 
reporting  only  ¥77,000  catches,  but  the  corresponding  figures  have 
grown  to  7.024  motored  boats  and  764  open  boa^s  with  127.131 
tons  as  in  1926,  the  value  of  catches  being  tabulated  below:  — 

Deep  Sea  Catches 

(In  Japan  Proper  for  1926) 

Ko.  Boats     T 118  !fa  fU^ia        Tnni  Yen  1.6M 

Circle    net    126  9^4  842  4.606  5.466 

Depp-Sea  net 37  827  1.981  40  747  25.094 

Drift     282  1,576  840  1«.648  8.612 

T^ng  line   245  1,686  l;8n  26  285  17.888 

Hand 87  206  848.  2886  8,080 

Boni4-o  angling  6  86  M56  28  828  21.662 

Others 72  484  291  8  041     .      8.W9 

Total   including  others.  764  5496.  7<024  121  985  86.485 

Total  for  1 924 799  4,955  6.080  98  R«7  68^88 

Total  for  1925 662  8.934  6.66S  199.299 .  72.384 

B(*Fiides,  in  1925' the  whales  caught  amounts  to  ¥1,368.890  In 

Talue. 

Trawling. — This  method  of  fishery  is  under  control' of  the 
Oovemment  which,  to  check  suicidal  competition  and  overcatch- 
Ing.  limits  the  number  of  trawlers  to  70  only.  The  limit  has 
already  been  reached.  The  principal  fishing  grounds  are  the 
•Sastern  China  Sea  and  the  Yellow  Sea,,  the  ports  of  ShlmonoseW. 
Hakata,  and  Nasrasfikl  being  bases  for  the  boats^  Sea  breams. 
Sci^ena  schlegeli,  holocephall,  turbots,  etc.  are  principal  fishes 
caught,  the  value  of  the  catch  for  1926  totalling  ¥9.077,099. 

Whaling^ — The  noted  whaling  grounds  along*  the  coast  of  Japan 
anB  the  sea  off  Klnka^an  island  (in  summer)  as  far  south  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Tokyo  Bay,  also  the  sea  off  Kishu.  ToMt,  Naffftto 
and  Kyushu  (an  in  winter).  Russian  whalers  In  the  Korean 
field  have  been  completely  superseded  by  their  Japanese  rivals 
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uiaa/^  1914-6  war.  ..The  Kwiles.  also  supplies  a  grood  around. 

The  cetaceans  are  protected  by  the  Govern^xent  Ordinance 
enforced  in  1919  which  allows  whaling  only  to  licensed  persons, 
the  permit  being  efTectlve  for  five  years.  The  number  of  ships 
Is  limited  to  30.  A  fine  not  exceeding  ¥100  besides  confiscation 
of  the' apparatuses,  etc.  Is  Imposed  for  violation  of  tWe  provisions. 
The  whales  caught  in  1926*7  both  in  Japan  proper  and  the  terri- 
tories amounted  to  1.868  in  number  representing  ¥2416,877. 

PUR-ANIMALS  &  FOX-FARMING 

In  conformity  with  the  treaty  concluded  in  1912  among  Great 
Britain,  Russia,  U.S.A.  and  Japan  for  the  protection  of  fur-seals 
and  sea- otters,  Japan  promulgated  in  the  next  year  regulations 
reserving  their  hunting  until  1926  only  to  the  government  in 
the  Kurlles  north  of  Etrup.  In  the  region  thus  kept  under  strict 
watch  against  poachers  the  animals  have  grown  apace.  The  sea- 
otters  Which  numbered  200  in  1912  multiplied,  for- instance,  to  600 
by  1924,.  while  tbe  record,  for  fur-^aeaUi.  is  far  mo^e  «triklng,  as 
follows: 

19lf 

Off-springs    2.476 

Poll-gTOwn   females...  2,476 

Full-grown  males    . . .  2.860 

Total  ind.  others  ....  9,041 

Fox  rearing  in  Hokkaido  and  Karafuto  has  been  encouraged 
by  the  authorities  since  1916.  At  the  same  time  they  themselves 
are  conducting  it  as  a  by -undertaking  to  the  work  of  protecting 
'flea-otters  and  fur-seas. 

Number  of  Private  Ranches  and   Foxes  Kept   (1927) 

LnoRttun  ll«.ofnindMft  Vo^cttomm 

Hokkaido.  Karafuto.  Fuktishlma-keB. .     46  2.800 

Kurlles    (govt,   ranch)..., ,   1  4,582 

Total     ...^..., ,.>....     47  6,882 

The  number  of  foxes  kept  at  those  ranches  in  1924  as 
classified  according  to  kinds  was  as  follows: 

Kinds  of  Foxes  Kept  (1924) 

Stiverltlack 
Private  ranches  ..  623 
'Gov't  ranches  ....  2S2 

Total    875 

*  Tnolndes  one  white. 

ThR  Taihoku  Sjingyo  Kalsha  (Otomari,  Karaftrto>  is  af  leading 
establishment  fn  '  this  l*w^  aAd  keeT>  520  sllver-hlack  foxes  at 
liresent.  The  Onmna.  Hokkai  and  Kita-nippon  Kogyo  Cos.  also 
^rear  foxes  in  Hokkaido. 

SAI.T  INDUSTRY 

Salt  produced  in  .lapan  proper  is  extracted  almost  entirely 
Ifrom  the  brine  and  refined  by  means  of  artificial  heating,  though 
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In  FormoML  «.Tid  Kwantun^  the- lift ttir^  lieatiniT  systetn  prevtMa. 
The  districts  Ixorderlnsr  on  the  Inland  QeB.  are  the  centre  of  pro- 
ductloni  which  reached  about  1,115  mil.  catties  in  1926-27.  In 
the  same  period  about  3,215,694  piculs  were  Imported,  the  bulk 
from  Taiwasi,  Kwantun^  and  TsiD^rtao.  Of  some  13mlL  catties 
consumed  in  1923  pioklea,  soy-rbrewioir*  etc.  took  about  9fi, 
chemio^  Indttstries  $%,  With  the  jrestoration  of  Tsinrtao  to 
China  the  question  of  how  to  get  regularly  the  supply  of  its 
cheap  productioxr  ha«9  osswnod  a  grave  iroportaiMse. 


CORAL  FISHBRT 

Plnkf  red  and  white  corals  are  collected  in, the  seas  around 
Kyushu,  the  collection  in  1925  being  as  follows  (in  fl,000): —  , 

KagDsldniaolun    ..*......    40  Nag«saki-ken    U9 

Kotihf^ken n      Total  wtth  othero  SS6 

The  amount  of  collection  tn  1926  was  returned  as  6,49B  kwan, 
valued  at  .Vl,038,700  (exclusive . of  Formosa). 

Recently  ^oodoonal  beds  liave  been  discovered  in  the  seas 
near  Oga^ovara  and  northern  Formosa.  The  exports  chiefly 
go  to  Italy. 


JAPANESE  FISHING  ABROAD 

Korean  Seas. — These  are  the  earlieet  field  of  exploitations  by 
Japanese  fishermen  venturing  from  home,  the  progress  that  has 
beeninaAe  in  tlie  Korean  waters  since  the  annexations betng  quite 
striking.  At  preseitt  mere  ^ikaak  ^,<M19  fiiEdiing  craft  manned  by 
over  If»2,000  bold  ^shermen  -are  engeig^  In  utili^iig  the  marlno 
resources  which  the  indolent  and  hiexperieneed'  nstives  left  in 
neglect.  The  yearly  catches  amount  to  over  ¥47,000,000.  (Vide 
Chap,  on  Korea). 

Russian  Territory. — Japanese  fishermen  ore  allowed  by  vir- 
tue of  the  Por^m^ivtfo  Treaty  of  Peace  to  carry  on  fishing  along 
the  coasts  of  the  Maritime  provinces,  Kamchatka  and  Saghallen. 
The  new  fishery  conyentlon  assuring  the  fishing  rights  of  Japan- 
ese ill  the  territory  acc<^ding  to  the  Portsmouth  Treaty  was 
concluded  and  signed  in  Mar.  '28,  the  pact  to  be  renewed  on  the 
oKpiry  of  8  year  term.  :A1  present  tbene  are  over  dO,^00<  Japanese 
fishermen  in  the  terrltof^^heir  eatokes  asaountlng  to  630,561  ^*koku'' 
in  1926.  Tke  ofaicf  items  are  sssfasiaB,  trout  and  YterriiMg.  Tttte  eod 
and  crab  fishery  is  also  promising.  The  fishing  grtmnOs  indtmle 
Kamchatka,  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  Maritime  Provinces  and  Kara- 
futo.  Of  all  the  800  grouritds  25t  were  being  exploited  by  the 
Japanese  in  1926-27. 
.    Of  the  5  cos.  engiaged  in  fisHiing  and  canning  buiEKiiess,  in  th^ 
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region,  the  Kamchatka  Fishery  and  Yushutsu  Shokuhln  Cos. 
were  amalgamated  In  1921  with  the  Nlchlro  Gyogyo  Co.,  the  new 
concern  commanding  a  capital  of  1^7  mllUom  (¥£6,533,000  p.u.) 

Canada. — Japanese  fishing  In  the  Skeener  and  Fraser  rivers 
of  Canada  was  started  in  1888,  the  chief  spoil  being  salmon.  Th» 
enterprise  has  greatly  develbped  since*  and  lit  present  Japanese 
fishing-vessels  licensed  by  the  Canadian  Government  number 
over  200,  their  annual  catches  reaching  several  million  yen  in 
canned  salmon  alone. 

California* — There  are  about  1,000  Japanese  .fishermen  In 
California  (XjOs  Angeles,  San  Pedro^  etc.)  ovming  over  200  fish- 
ing vessels^  mostly  of  the  latest  type.  The  catches  are  tuniiy» 
bonlto,  yellow-tail,  saury-pike,  sardine,  etc.,  the  bulk  being  taken 
by  the  local  c4imlng  companies. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII 

MINES  AND  MINING 

INTRODUCTORT  REMARKS 

Authentic  records  show  that  minin?  industry  !n  Japan 
already  fairly  well  developed  by  the  Bth  century.  The  demand 
for  metals  Increased  rapidly  for  colna^re  and  armor,  the  casting: 
of  Buddhist  ima^res  and  the  decoration  of  Buddhist  and  Shinto 
temples.  The  mining  of  precious  metals»  copper,  iron,  eto. 
became  especially  active  in  the  16th  century.  It  is  recorded  that 
from  about  1414  Japan  begran  to  export  annually  to  China  a 
considerable  quantity  of  copper  for  minting  purposes,  while  the 
gradual  growth  of  trade  with  Holland  resulted  In  the  increased 
export  of  gold,  silver  and  copper  to  Europe.  About  1700  Japan 
supplied  annually  to  China  and  Holland  as  much  as  4,880.000 
"kin"  of  copper,  that  is,  almost  three  times  the  quantity  con- 
sumed in  this  country,  and  15,000  "kan"  of  gold  and  silver.  Such 
activity  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  metal  veins  in  thn 
country  must  have  been  very  rich  and  easily  workable. 

The  knowledge  which  our  miners  possessed  in  those  days* 
waj9  necessarily  primitive  as  regards  both  extraction  and  melt- 
ing, and  with  the  exhaustion  of  easily  workable  veins  the  Industry 
gradually  suffered  a  decline.  About  the  time  of  the  Restoration 
of  1868  the  output  of  the  mines  did  not  exceed  2  or  3  million  yen. 
This  decline  may  perhaps  have  been  due,  in  no  small  degree,  to 
governmental  monopoly  of  all  mining  enterprises. 

With  the  Restoration,  however,  and  the  extension  of  mining 
rights  to  private  individuals  on  the  one  hand  and  the  introduction 
of  Western  methods  on  the  other,  a  complete  revolution  took 
place,  opening  up  a  new  era  for  the  industry.  The  progress 
made  since  that  time  may  be  seen  from  the  statistics  shown 
« elsewhere,  the  output  in  Japan  proper  alone  amounting  to  as 
much  as  ¥440-500  millions  a  year.  When  to  this  are  added  gold. 
Iron,  anthracite  coal,  plumbago,  etc.,  produced  in  Chosen  and 
petroleum  in  Taiwan  the  annual  output  from  Japanese  dominions 
reaches  ¥500-600  millions  in  normal  years. 

A  concession  Is  limited  to  not  less  than  50,000  '*tsubo"  (about 
41  acres)  for  coal  and  5.000  for  other  minerals,  but  in  all  cases 
the  area  must  not  exceed  1,000,000  *'t8ubo"  (250,000  acres). 

The  right  of  prospecting  is  valid  within  the  limit  of  2  years 
from  the  date  of  registration.  Japanese  subjects  and  companies 
under  Japanese  law  can  acquire  mining  rights  which  are  regarded 
as  real  rights  and  treated  as  immovable  property.  However  they 
cannot  be  made  object  of  right  other  than  that  of  succession, 
transfer,  collection  of  national  taxes  and  of  distraint  Right  of 
permanent  mining  may  constitute  the  object  of  mortgage.  The 
Mining  Mortgage  Law  promulgated  In  1905  provides  that  holders 
of  mining  right  may  create  a  mining  foundation  with  a  view  to 
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its  morterage.  A  mlninfir  foundation  consists  of  the  whole  or  part 
of  (IT  mining  right,  (2)  land  and  structures,  (8)  superficies  and 
riH^ht  of  land,  (4)  right  of  hiring  things,  (6)  machines,  tools,  etc. 
After  all  Japan  has  nothing  particularly  to  boast  of  as  regards 
mineral  resources,  and  indeed  It  is  only  in  copper  that  Japan 
produces  more  than  enough  to  supply  her  reauirements.  Her 
consumption  of  Iron,  coal,  petroleum  and  some  others  is  hardly 
met  by  what  she  produces,  so  that  the  shortage  has  to  be 
Imported  from  outside  the  country. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  STRATA 


The  strata  existing  in  Japan  may  be  classified  as  follows  «a 
to  relative  percentage: — 

Archaean   S.78 

Palseozic    10.24 

Mesozolc 7.95 

tllainozoic 45.87 

Total     67.84 


Old  period    11.24 

Toung  period    20.62 

Total   82.16 

Grand  total    100.00 


METAL,- VEINS   ANB   STRATA 

Metal-veins  in  Japan  are  generally  found  In  eruptive'  focks 
of  the  Tertiary  formation  while  the  strata  exist  in  the  crystalline 
schist  and  in  Palaeozoic  formation,  locally  designated  Chichlbu 
system. 

Of  the  metallic  minerals  in  Japan  copper  is  economically  the 
most  Important,  and  after  it  come  gold,  silver,  and  iron.  The 
last,  however,  Is  less  than  1/10  of  copper  in  value.  Other  minerals 
worked  are.  In  the  order  of  their  economic  value,  lead,  zinc, 
Dyrlte,  manganese,  antimony,  tin,  bismuth,  quicksilver,  cbromite» 
tungsten,  and  molybdenite.  Nickel,  cobalt,  iridium,  osmium,  eta, 
are  also  known  to  occur,  though  they  have  not  been  worked. 
"Badium  is  also  Judged  to  exist 

NON-METALLIC  DEPOSITS 

Coal  and  petroleum  are  principal  non-metaUic  deposits  in 
Japan,  especially  coal.  It  is  oftener  found  In  the  Tertiary  system 
tiian  in  any  other.  Anthracite  coal -fields  are  found  in  Mesosoio 
-strata,  but  they  are  comparatively  insignificant.  The  seams 
occur  in  the  Tertiary  formation  and  produce .  bituminous  coal, 
as  all  the  important  measures  in  Kyushu  and  Hokkaido  are. 


MINERAL  PRODUCTION 

The    latest  'staitlstlcs    on   principal   mineral    production^   in 
>  Japan  proper  are  as  follows  :— 
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Gold 


SIlTer 


<3*»tr 


Ymt 

1924 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 


1,000 


2,051 
2,021 
2,254 
2,427 
2,560 


Yen 


10,209 
10,577 
13,145 
12,820 
19a€4 


1,000 


29,837 
29,380 
33.651 
87.134 
37,585 


Yaiitt 
Yen 

im 

4,862 
5.700 
^824 
6,024 
6.452 


QUI 


iftnUty 


96,842 

105.098 
110.811 
112,276 
110,152 


Tklu* 
Y«n 
1,090 

43,488 

48,541 

68,467 

60,676 

47,888 


Iron 


Iron  pyrlt© 


Antimony 


Qaaiittty 
_  m.  ton 

tVar 

1923  69,458 

1»4 65,246 

1925  88,673 

1926  82.994 

1927  84,503. 

Coal 


Value 
Yen 
1,M0 

5,303 


Quantity 

60,284 

88,788 

83,867 

111,337 


Yalue   Quantity 
1,000 
kin 


J» 


2.992 
8,030 
7.043       83,867       4.212 
8,691     111.337       5.938 
8,198     134,956       7,373- 


itlly    Vame 

4,885  .  667 

4»902  9i»^ 

64(61  1,870 

6,017  1,888 

5,656  904 

Mancnneoe 

Value  Quantity  Valua 

Yen     ^ -" 

1,000 


1,000 
kin 

1,465 

2,022 

8.210 

4,096 


Yen 
1,000 

158 

218 

2f60 

343 


7-,34«       693 


Year 
1923 
1924 
1925 
192^ 
19^7 


Qnantsty 

1,000 
m.  ton 

.28,949 

.30,110 

.31,459 

.31,427 


VAlue 

Yen 
1,000 

256.694 

241,614 

236,828 

.231,042 


BulpbOV 

<^iantlty      Value 
1,000  Yen 


Petroleum  CfM>Iln«) 


m.  ton 
27 
46 
47 
48 


1,000 

1.650 
2.050 
2.074 
2.585 


.33.530         257,280         61         3v301 


Quantity 
1^  koku 

145 
1^8 
1,637 

1,449' 


Valne 
Yen 
1,000 

5,459 


16,835 
14,972^ 
12,466 


Total  TAlue 

Incl.  oibera 

Yen  1,000 

374,243 
851,311 
855,972 
8«r,844 
868,568 


Mineral  Output  in  R«o«nt  Y«ar« 

^  ..  The  output  ot  vurlbus,  mineral  products  and  Ito  p«voentii«»' 
tA.  ^ece:ht  year^  are  showQ  lu  the  appeuded  atatiatica  compiled 
by  the  is.\ning  Bureau: 

a^4_,  ,                         1M4  MK  IMS  wa 

Mwmnt                           Yea  1,<M0  Y^n  1,00  Y«n  1,000  Yen  1,000  • 

r^^r^                        (  10.599  18.145  12.767  18.164 

^^^^ t       jr3.0^  ;r8.7  •'                ^8.6  X8.4 

o«^«.                     /     5.700'  6.824  6,024  5,452 

Conner                  f  48,542  53,468  50,767  47,888 

'^'^ I     fiU.O  ;ri5.0  ^14.6  ;tl2.9 

.IroA-  .    ' 

m*  IWn           f    ^'l**  *'®fi^  *»^^  ^ 

i     J^1.0  ^1.1.  #1.8  — 

Steel.. i    2,^«<>  »'»•*  ^'^^^  — 

1      J^O.T  0.8  )<1.1  -- 

Total                  f     ».«^»           '      7.044  8.691  8,198 

1      %1.5  ;ri.9  %2A  i2.2 

Sulphur f     2-667  2.074  2.585  3  801 

H^^                        (  41,614             ,236.828  ^iM..042  257,280 

^* I     )^6.0  X66.3  X«6.4  J^69.fl^' 
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^0.1 
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13,257 

355,972 
^100.0 

347.831 
AOO.O 
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GOLD 


The  principal  gxHd  producing  districts  In  Japan  are  at  pfcesetit 
-confined  to  tbe  northern  comer  of  Formosa,  the  northern  and 
•nouthwesrtern  sections  of  Kyushu,  especially  Ka^oshima,  and 
some  northeastern  parts  of  the  Main  Island,  including  the  Island 
-of  Sado.  Lately  Olta-ken  has  become  the  most  noted  centre  6t 
production,  with  an  output  in  1926  of  about  886,728  "momme** 
representing  ¥4.666,390  in  value. 

Kind  of  Orss. — Gold  occurs  chiefly  In  its  native  state,  fre- 
jQLuently  mixed  with  pyrites,  chaloopyrite,  araenopyrite,  etc.  In 
rare  cases  it  occurs  as  telluridss.  The  principal  concrtitiiewt  tt 
the  gangue  is  quartz,  often  with  oalcite  or  bi^ryte.  In  smny 
cases  the  ore  Is  of  a  free -milling  character,  though  sometimes 
clayey  or  retractory.  Gold  and  silver  are  found  mixed,  the  oae 
or  the  other  being  predominant  according  to  ores. 

Deposits  and  Geolooy* — ^The  greater  parts  of  the  veins  work- 
ed in  Japan  are  found  in  Tertiary  rocks,  especially  in  the  sedi- 
mentary and  eruptive  recks.  The  gold  ores  in  Japan  occur  in 
the  five  modes  of  fissure -filling  or  veins,  impregnations,  and  In 
the  three  modes  of  deposit,  viz.  metasomatic,  oontaotHDietamor- 
phlc  and  mechanical  detritaL  This  explanation  also  ap^Uas 
practically  to  silver,  to  be  mentioned  below. 

Demand  and  Supply^  of  Gold<« — The  total  amount  of  gold 
demanded  at  home  was  estimated  formerly  at  18  to  22  miUloii 
yen  in  value  consisting  of  15-18  millions  for  specie  roMrre  and 
3-5  millions  for  medical  and  industrial  purposes.  Against  this 
the  total  produced  in  Japan.  Formosa  and  Korea  was  about  996 
millions.  Recently  over  30  sr»lUions  are  yearly  consumed  for 
medical  and  industrial  purposes  alone,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  output  has  declined  to  20  millions  due  to  suspension  of  work 
at  many  mines  owing  to  the  increased  coat  of  production  since 
the  War.  The  deficit  ¥10,000,000  has  to  be  met  by  Importing 
foreign  gold  or  by  other  mecms. 

Plueer  Gold 

The  placer  gold  In  Japan  mostly  comes  from  the  disintegra- 
tion of  quartz  veins  in  volcanic  rocks  In  the  Palaeozoic,  Mesozolc, 
and  Tertiary  formations.  The  locality  most  celebrated  for  it  is 
or  rather  was  Esashi  in  Hokkaido,  the  Klondyke  of  Japan.  In 
1899  there  was  collected  119,082  "momme"  of  gold  according  to 
the  oflflcial  returns  and  there  a  gold  nugget  weighing  198  "momme" 
was  onoe  pieked  np.    The  placer  has  subsequently  lost  mtlch  of 
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its  fame.  The  sources  of  the  placer  deposit  of  Esashl  are  quarts 
veins  in  the  Palaeozoic  formation.  In  Ishikari  and  Hldaka 
placer  gold  is  often  associated  with  platinum  and  iridosmium. 
Placer  mining  was  at  one  time  very  active  in  Kagoshima. 

SILVER 

As  in  the  case  of  gold,  silver  ores  in  Japan  are  found  in  the 
inner  side  of  the  northern  and  the  southern  area  of  Japan  pro- 
per, owing  to  the  fact  that  the  neo -volcanic  rocks  from  which 
the  metal  is  chiefly  derived,  exist  in  highly  developed  condition 
in  those  particular  regions.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  gold,  silver 
veins  are  mainly  found  in  the  eruptive  and  sedimentary  rocks  of 
the  Tertiary  formation.  The  ores  exist  in  the  form  of  argentite, 
itephanite,  pyrergyrite,  etc.  but  in  Japan  such  minerals  as  galena, 
tetrahedrite,  chalcopyrite,  etc.  yield  larger  supply  of  the  metal. 
Silver  mines  now  worked  exist  in  the  Main  Island,  Kyushu  and 
Hokkaido,  but  are  absent  in  Formosa  and  Shikoku. 

COPPER 

Next  to  coal,  copper  is  the  most  important  mineral  produc- 
tion m  Japan.  The  ores  are  found  both  on  the  outer  and  the 
Inner  side  of  the  southern  and  the  northern  arc  of  Japan  proper. 
The  contaot-metamorphlc  type  is  much  in  evidence  in  the  south- 
ern arc,,  and  the  metasomatic  type  In  the  northern,  while  the 
vein  type  predominates  in  the  Inner  arc,  i.e.  the  region  on  the 
Japan  Sea  side.  It  is  in  the  latter  that  greater  part  of  the  mines 
exist. 

Kind  of  Ores. — Chalcopyrite  and  bornite  are  the  principal 
copper  ores,  their  gangues  being  chiefly  quarts  and  calcite.  The 
veins  occur  In  the  sedimentary  and  eruptive  rocks  of  the  Tertiary 
ages,  large  numbers  of  the  principal  mines  being  included  in 
this  group.  Metasomatic  deposits  are  represented  by  a  complex 
eulphide  called  "kuroko,"  or  black  ore,  consisting  of  intimate 
mixture  of  galena,  zincblendes,  and  baryte.  This  is  chiefly 
found  in  the  Tertiary.  The  relative  importance  of  the  different 
kinds  of  ore  as  based  on  the  production  of  53  principal  mines 
which  supply  about  87^  of  total  output  Is  as  sho^n  below:— 
Veins,  32  mines  supplying  44.8 jt;  beds,  11  mines,  20.9;^;  metasomatic 
deposits,  8  mines,  18^;  contact -metamorphic  deposits,  7  mines,  A%, 

The  war  boom  has  left  the  copper  mining  industry  of  Japan 
In  a  crippled  state  owing  to  the  cost  of  production  remaining  on 
a  much  higher  level  than  in  America,  and  Japan,  which  before 
the  world's  war  ranked  second  to  America  as  exporter  of  this 
metal,  has  lately  begun  to  purchase  it  from  that  country,  as^ 
shown  in  the  following  figures  (in  Eng.  tons): — 

Yeasf                                    Prodnctlon  Import  Export  Cbnsanied  In  atock 

1^24  61,534  6,090  324  64,785  9,142 

1^25  63,513  3,138  266  70.278  5,249 

1936  63.375  13,910  134  76,915  5,485 

1927  60,460  9,637               76  70,744  4.764 

1928  (end  of  May)      25,926  2,591  7  31,275  — 

For  the  marked  drop  in  production  the  close  of  minor  mines^ 
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Is  responsible,  the  leading  mines  operated  by  wealthy  owners 
such  as  Hitachi  by  Kuhara,  Ashlo  by  Furukawa,  Besshi  by  Sumi- 
tomo, Kosaka  by  Fujlta,  and  Osarusawa  and  Ikuno  by  Mitsubishi 
keeping  up  their  work  practically  uncurtailed.  The  first  four 
mines  now  pro4uce  about  ^4%  of  the  total  output  in  Japan. 

Msnufactured  Artieleti.^ — ^Another  equally  notable  feature  is 
an  Increased  consumption  of  metal  at  home,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  leading  copper  magnates  have  begun  exporting  It  not  as  raw 
material  but  as  finished  articles.  I.e.  wire,  plate,  rods,  electrle 
machines,  etc.  all  the  five  leading  copper-mines  running  their 
own  works  for  the  purpose.  What  Is  Interesting  is  that  the 
Furukawa  Firm  arranged  with  the  A.B.G.,  Germany,  for  the 
production  of  finished  copper  articles  at  Its  works  near  Ashlo. 
It  may  be  added  that  to  rescue  the  copper  industry  from  the 
menace  of  being  swamped  by  the  cheaper  .American  production 
the  Diet  passed  in  the  spring  of  1921  a  bill  to  raise  the  duty  from 
fl.20  per  catty  to  7.00. 


IRON 

Japan  is  poor  in  iron  ores,  and  they  consist  of  1.  magnetite, 
2.  hematite  (micaceous  and  compact  red  iron),  3.  llmonite,  4. 
iron  sand,  the  yield  from  these  ores  being  estimated  at  roughly 
6,000.000  tons.  Then  there  are  in  Korea  and  Formosa  another 
60,000,000  tons:  Manchuria  has  Anshantien  and  Penshihu  mines 
with  deposits  estimated  at  about  80,000,000  tons,  excluding  ores 
of  less  than  25^.  Lastly  near  Tsingtau,  there  is  Kinling  Judged 
to  hold  80,000,000  tons.  Sand  iron  was  very  largely  utilized  In 
remote  time  for  making  swords  and  other  kinds  of  cutlery  and  Is 
found  extensively  in  southern  and  north-eastern  parts  of  the 
Main  Island. 

How  much  of  all  these  different  ores  admit  of  econonoical 
working  Is  still  an  open  question.  In  1^21  only  87,000  tons 
•represented  the  production  of  native  ores,  while  the  quantity 
imported  from  China  and  Korea  and  Formosa  reached  765,000 
tons,  of  which  70%  came  from  China  with  which  Japan  Is  under 
special  contract  for  the  supply.  The  store  in  China  Is  Immense, 
those  iron  beds  so  far  explored  being  estimated  to  contain  no 
less  than  7,000  million  tons,  though  the  enforcement  of  various 
obstructive  measures  unfavorable  to  foreign  exploitation  makes 
the  supply  of  Chinese  ores  at  best  precarious. 

Recent  Development. — The  enactment  of  a  law  for  protecting 
the  iron  industry  in  1918  resulted  in  increasing  the  number  of 
Iron  works  from  22  before  the  European  War  to  over  800  In 
1919.  The  output  also  rose  in  the  same  period  from  .24,000  m. 
tona  j^  nJg-ir^Q  an  j^Q^on  m,  toTiH  of  steel, ,m^tarial»no  877.000 
of  pig-iron,  8 4 4, 6 00  bf  steel  and  626,6(50  of  steel  materials.  The 
total  investment  at  the  end  of  1921  amounted  to  ¥350,000,000 
including  ¥100  millions  of  the  Government  and  semi -Government 
Investment  (Yawata  Iron  Works  ian4  South  Manchuria  Rly's 
Anshantien  Works).  In  the  same  year  the  working  capacity  of 
the  Iron  works  amounted  to  1,412,000  tons  of  pig  Iron  (400,000 
Govt,  and  1.012,000  private),  1,033,000  tons  steel  (750,000  Govt, 
and  283,000  private),  and  roughly  1,460,000  tons  of  steel  materials. 
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Output. — The  actual  output  In  1921  was  less  than  one  halt 
the  capacity.  I.e.  566,531  tons  pig  and  557.826  tons  steel  materials, 
similar  figures  for  1926  rising  to  809,624  and  1,330,680  respectively, 
^he  consumption  In  Japan  proper  is  far  in  excess  of  the  above 
figures,  being  estimated  at  1.000,000  tons  for  pig  and  1,200,000 
for  the  other,  which  can  easily  be  supplied  at  home  if  all  the 
Curnaces  are  allowed  to  work  full  time.  This,  howevelr.  Is 
economically  impossible  in  the  presence  of  far  cheaper  Amerioan 
<ui4  Indian  productions  which  are  arriving  freely  in  defiance  Of 
the  taf iCC  wall  created  to  protect  the  home  industry.  In  point 
«C  fact,  Japan  is  seriously  handicapped  in  this  industry,  both  as 
regards  relative  p&verty  of  Iron  ores  and  coal,  next  in  the  higher 
wages,  as  compared  with  China  and  India,  and  lastly  In  the 
Imperfect  technical  devdk>pment. 

The  statietics  for  the  last  few  years  ending  1927  <in  French 
tons)  is  as  follows: — 

T«Br  Production  Import  Bxport         Consomptfoa 

1922  39,744      908,337       —     948,081 

1923  55.174 

1924  65,269 

1925  64,640 

1926  82,984 

1927  84,503 

•  In  picul. 

LEIAD,  BISMUTH.  ZINC 

The  principal  ores  are  in  the  form  of  galena  associated  with 
Zlncblende.  The  ores  are  distributed  along  the  inner  aro  oi 
Japan.  Bismuth  is  negligible  in  output,  and  conies  cblelly  froxn 
Kamioka  mine. 

In  geological  formation  and  distribution  zinc  is  practically 
identical  with  lead.  As  zincblende  the  ores  are  extensively  dis- 
tributed. Fukuoka  is  the  centre  of  zinc.  The  output  of  zinc 
reaehed  its  apex  of  64,989,177  '"kin"  valued  at  ¥27,215,753  in  1916 
gradually  to  come  down  to  477,672  "kin"  (¥410,059)  in  1922.  but 
has  again  begun  to  Increase  afterward,  the  figures  for  1926  being 
returned  as  908,377  "kiii"   (¥1,664,894). 

IRON   SULPHIDE 

The  pyrlte  deposits,  now  so  extensively  used  for  manufactur- 
ing sulphuric  acid,  are  extensively  distributed,  that  Is  in  the 
Main  Island)  Kyushu,  and  Shikoku. 

TIN 

Tin  occurs  In  Japan  as  veins  and  deposits,  the  former  gen- 
erally in  Palaeozoic  and  Mesozoic  strata,  and  sometimes  In 
granite.  The  deposits  are  found  chiefly  in  Kyushu,  and  also  in 
Tajlma  and  Mino. 

The  tin  industry  is  a  new  innovation,  and  Is  an  enterprise  of 
the  Mitsubishi  which  started  the  refining  business  at  Its  Ikuno 
mine  In  1914,  At  the  Firm's  Osaka  Smelting  Works  tin  printing 
rolls  are  also  produced. 
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ANTIMONY,  MERCURY.  ARSBNIC.   G»APHITB 

Occurring:  in  tlie  form  ot  stlbnite*  antimony  ores  are  found 
^ong  the  Mesozoic  strata  which  extend  from  the  Proviivee  ot 
Yamato  to  Hyu^ra  and  Osumi  In  Kyushu  via  Tosa  and  lyo  in 
Shikoku.  Encouraged  by  the  extraordinary  demand  oocaslone^ 
t)y  the  War,  the  output  jumped  up  to  over  18,000,000  "kin"  In 
1916,  but  it  gradually  declined.  Mercury  exists  chiefly  in  Shi- 
koku,  where  in  Awa  the  Sulgin  mine  supplies  cinnabar  alonir 
the  plane  of  fault  in  the  Mesozoic  limestone.  Arsenie  is  found 
tn  Kyushu,  mostly  in  the  form  of  arsenious  oxide.  Acsenopyi- 
rite,  arsenious  sulphide,  and  realgar  are  also  found  in  Echigo  and 
Hokkaido.  Graphite  was  produced  to  the  amount  of  3,250,013 
"kin"  In  1919.  to  drop  to  ^ffSra.OOO  *Tdh"'  in  19261 


TUNG^TKN.,  MQLYPPENUM 

Of  these  rare  metals  the  former  comes  from  Gifu,  Yamanashi 
•«in4  a  few  other  plaoes.  eeveral  rich  tungsten  veins  have  been 
^line&veted  in  Korea.  The  other  comes  ftom  Toyama,  where  tbe 
•fmtpvt  of  the  oires  was  pushed  up  to  8,224  "kwan"  during  the 
world  trar, 

Japan  being  a  volcanic  country  is  naturally  rich  In  sulphur 
deposits,  they  chiefly  occurring  as  solfatara.  Only  high  grade 
deposits  alone  are  generally  worked,  i.e.  those  containing  not  less 
than  4Q)(.  Sulphur  deposits  are  mnch  in-  evidence  at  the  northern 
comer  of  Formosa,  the  Japan  Sea  distriots  in  the  northern  Japan, 
and  the  eastern  part  of  Hokkaido. 

PRINCIPAL,    METAL    MINES 

The  leading  metal  mines  producing  not  less  than  ¥1,000^000 
worth  a  year  all  combined,  including  gold,  silver,  copper,  etio, 
and  the  kind  of  ores,  are  given  below  (figures  in  unit  of 
fl,00©):— 

1926  .  1SS6 
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Ashio   .,... 

152 

627 

9,843 

10.876 

229 

812 

10,054 

11.412 

Besshi   .*.. 

845 

736 

9.092 

13,097 

725. 

.555 

JL2.854 

15,423 

Saganosekl 

3,252 

1,120 

6,605 

10,877 

3,252 

1,120 

6,505 

10,877 

Kosaka   . . . 

641 

668 

670 

8,033 

613 

736 

6,281 

7.644 

Kam'alshl   . 

— 

— 

— 

t,072 

— 

-— 

.  ^— 

5,342 

Tkuno  

^-, 



— 
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1,122 

'Osaruzawa. 

56 

67 

2,217 

2.S40 

67 

88 

2.471 

2,616 

Kamioka  . . 

78 

810 

8 

2,273 

57 

391 

11 

1.559 

Hidacbi    . . 

?,188 

831 

6,09r3 

9,309 

— 
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COAL 

The  coal  found  in  Japan  is  bltuminofiis  »nd  llgntte,  and  is  eC 
Tertiary  formation.  The  anthracite  seams  are  rare  and  negli- 
gible.   Ot  the  Tertiary  coal-fields  those  in  Kyushu  and  Hokkaido 
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are  the  most  extensive  and  valuable.  In  Honshu  there  are  no 
remarkable  coal -fields  except  one  extending  over  Iwaki  and  Hitachi 
which  yields  coal  inferior  to  that  of  Kyushu  and  Hokkaido  In 
qiiality  as  well  as  In  quantity.  The  principal  coal-fields  In 
Ksnishu  are  those  of  Chikuho  (Chikuzen  and  Buzen),  while  in 
Hokkaido  the  coal-fields  in  the  province  of  Ishikari  are  moat 
Important.  The  coal-fields  now  in  operation  aggregate  410  million 
"tsubo"  in  area  in  Japan  proper  besides  395  millions  now  closed 
down.  According  to  the  investigation  made  by  the  authorities 
concerned,  the  available  quantity  is  distributed  as  follows  (In 
1,000  Fr.  tons):— 

Amoont  Bat* 

Kyushu     20,268  68.1 

Hokkaido 5,191  17.2 

Iwakl   8,042  10.1 

Yamaguchl 1,610  6.8 

Total  Incl.  others 80,210 

As  regards  the  Industrial  a49pect  of  tills  mineral^  the  f oUow- 
tng  figures  quoted  from  the  "Major  Industries  of  Japan,"  Issued 
by  the  "Oriental  Economist"  Tokyo,  in  January  1924  and  tbm 
monthly  return  of  the  Finance  Department  may  be  useful: — 

Investment 

Tear  •  Ho.  of  Oo^ 

1924     $7 

1925    91 

1926 95 

Output,  Import,  Exportf  ete. 

The  following  figures  show  the  statistics  of  output,  import, 
export  and  consumption  of  coal  for  the  whole  country  (in 
1,000  Fr.  tons):— 

Year  Onlpat  Import  Export         OoaaiuD|MMi 

1922  ....; 27.702  1.187  1.704  28,964 

1923     28,9.49         '  1.S52         '  1,574  81,019 

1924  ,...........'  80,111  i;978  1,711  82.578 

1825  29.216'  1,768  2.698  29,908 

1926 29,268  2,608  2.589  80.184 

1927  82.600  8,200  8.390  29,910 

The  perceptible  decline  is  noticeable .  In  output  and  for  this 
the  relatively  higher  price,  about  double  that  in  America,  Jls  re- 
sponsible, not  to  speak  of  the  encroachment  of  the  cheaper 
hydro-electricity.  The  high  price  Is  attributable  to  the  distance 
of  the  principal  coal-mines  from  industrial  centres,  heavy  freight 
charges  both  on  that  account  and  defective  facilities  of  loading 
and  unloading,  low  efficiency  of  Japanese  workers  and  lastly  high 
wages.  These  discouraging  factors  are,  it  may  be  added,  equally 
handicapping  other  industries  In  Japan.  At  any  rate  the  freight 
of  Hokkaido  coal  shipped  at  either  Muroran  or  Otaru  amounts  to 
•bout  60^  of  the  Spot  price  in  Tokyo. 

In  efficiency  the  dally  extraction  i5er  worker  at  the  Tubarl 
Biine  is  put  at  0.64  tons  against  0.8  in  England  for  1918  and  2.2T 
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anthi^aclte  and  3.77  bltuxninous  in  America.  This  low  effloiency  I0 
chiefly  due  to  the  poverty  of  the  Japanese  seams  and  the  greater 
'difficulty  experienced  In  using  mechanical  contrivances. 

Cost  of  Extraetion. — ^All  those  disadvantages  place  the  cost 
of  extraction  at  a  very  high  level.  Before  the  War  per  ton  cost 
of  extraction  at  three  collerles  In  the  Joban  districts,  the  near- 
est mining  centre  to  Tokyo,  averaged  ¥3.15  but  in  the  second  half 
ffst  1927*  the  corresponding  figures  stood  at  ¥13.50. 

Business  Result  of  Colliery  Cos* — ^Affected  by  such  adverse 
circumstances,  the  colliery  cos.  are  struggling  hard  to  keep  them- 
flelves  afloat,  and  even  the  best  paying  Iriyama  colliery  that 
realized  proflt  ranging  from  74  to  117)(  between  the  2nd  half  of 
1917  and  1st  half  of  1920  and  declared  a  dividend  of  50  to  80/( 
had  to  content  itself  in  the  1st  half  of  1923  with  profit  of  only 
IT.lj^  and  a  dividend  of  10;(. 

Output  of  the  Chief  Coal-Plelds  in  Japan   Proper 


(1,000  grammes) 


Ooal-fleld 


Mllke  (Kyushu)    

Yubari   (Hokkaido) 

BIbal      (        „        ) 

Hltsui  Tagawa  (Kyushu) 
Onoura  (       p,      ) 

Futaae  (       ,.      ) 

Iriyama  (Iwakl)  

Hokoku  (Kyushu)  ...;.. 
Hatsushima  (Nagasaki). 
Kakatsuru  (Fukuoka).^. 

TJchigo    (Iwaki) 

Kamasuta  (Kyushu) .... 
Shinnyu  (  „  ) . . . . 
•Tadakuma  (  „  ) . . . . 
Mitsui  Yamano  (  „  )  ^  •  • . 
Klshima  (  „  ).... 

Shlnbara-Navy  (  „  )...,. 
Shln-yubari  (Hokkaido). 

Oklnoyama  (Tamaguchi) 


ld2S      ' 

1925 

2,109 

2.153 

1.154 

1.136 

823 

762 

1,019 

1,047 

1,360 

1,306 

949 

1,013 

413 

384 

530 

609 

448 

454 

490 

507 

864 

814 

606 

615 

575 

555 

425 

432 

597 

586 

219 

411 

429 

zn 

5&7 

548 

948 

65» 

.  Worked  ly 
Mitsui  Mining  Co. 
Hokkaido  Coal  S.S. 
Mitsubishi  Mining  Co. 
Mitsui  Mining  Co. 
Kajima  fining  Co. 
Dept.  of  Agr.  &  Fore. 
Iriyama  Ooal  Mlo.  Coi 
Meiji  Mining  A  Cou 
Matsushima  Min.  Co. 
Taisho  Mining  Co. 
Iwakl  Coal  Min.  Co^ 
Mitsubishi.  Co. 
K.  Sumitomo.  • 
Mitsui  Mining  Ca. 
T^Katori  &  Co.  .  , 

Dep't.  of  Navy.        ..    » 
Navy  Department. 
Hokls^do    Colliery    S,0. 

Co. 
•Watanabe-  Tusaku. 


The  following  statistics  compiled  by  the .  Mining.  Bureau- 
shows  the  details  of  the  output  of  the  chief  qpal  mines  tor  S 
years  ending  1926:—  • 


IVtiaind. 

•ftat 

CTtn  i,&0 

CYen  l',0«O 

crSrSSS^ 

Test 

CYen  1,00(0 

Oih«Ttl 

CY'-n  1.00(0 

1924   ... 

. . .     91.797 

91,868 

47,009 

10,246 

241,614 . 

1926    ... 

...     90,839  ' 

95,286 

40,686 

9,427 

236,^28 

1926    ... 

. . .     85,970 

97,879 

36,578 

9,765 

231,042 

Analysis. of.  ooals  from-  the   priodpal  coal^fialds   is  stoown 
below:—    •    .  .  ,   •.  o        '  .  s 

Water  matter  Cake     A»h  Salptuw  qiuiU^  V^ifVCf   P»wer 


Field 


coals 


iCsJcesl 
and   }  1.808  76.96^ 
Swells  J 
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Mllke   8   ft.   seam 0.70  42.X5  43.85  3.30  3.84  Cakes     1.273        — 

Hl2en  Takashlma   ....0.98  39.08  B3.52  6.53  0.65  Cakes     1.270  80.30 

Ishlkart    Tubari 1.46  42.89  57.11  4.54  0.30  Not         1.200       — 

Jo-ban    Shlraml^U 5.05  44.36  40.81  3.76  1.39—       ^og*x    Supi«0 

PBTROLB3UM 

Petroleum  yeln^  are  princlpaUy .  found  in  Tertiary  teiTaiiB 
a.nd, ,  according  to  geologists,  th^  oil-beaxiog  J£ei«s  extend  from 
^ormbsa  to  Saghalien.  In  practice  tbe  dlstrlcto  -bordering  on  tlia 
TJapah  Sea,  especially  KUgata-ken  (Prpvince  of  Schigo)  and 
Aklta-ken,  are  the  oil-fields  of  Japan.  Petroleum  was  Jcnown  In 
fichlgo  from  remote  time,  "but  It  was  from  1900  that  the  induatrr 
heg&n  to  present  a  marked  aotlYlty,  The  principal  copcessioai 
in  that  district  are  Higashlyama,  Nlshlyama  and  Nlitsu,  while 
those  In  Aklta  are  Kurokawa»  Toyokawa  and  Mlchlkawa,  all  of 
which  date  from  1918.  . 

In  this  important  mining  product  also  Japan,  as  In  regard 
to  coal  and  iron.  Is  far  from  beittgr  self-supporting  The  con- 
aiimption  of  petroleum  in  Japan  by  private  users  is  estimated 
in  the  neighborhood  of  2,^00^000  "ko^u"  (1  ton=6  koku)  per  an- 
num. The  total  must  reach  some  5,000,000  "koku"  If  the  con- 
4iumptK>n  by  the  Navy  Is  take*  into  account.  Against  this  the 
home  supply  in  1921  amounted  to  i,916;000,  or  about  60)<  of  the 
private  consumption.  The  shortage  is  Covered  'v^lth  import  from 
'California,  Java,  Borneo  and  Mexico.  The  prospect  of  the  in- 
dctstry  is  by  no  means  reassifring;  en  the  contrary.  Judging  from 
tiM  Result  of'  working  In  recent  years  the-  fear  is  entertained 
that  the  llaslt  ot  economic  workihg  may  have  been  reached,  and 
that  the  hidden  reservoir*  are  rapidly  exhausting.  This  is  indeed 
the  conclusion  to  which  the  "Oriental  ISoonemlst"  has  been 
driven  in  a  careful  survey  of  the  situation  giveii  in  the  ''Major 
Industries  ef  Japan"  already  referred  to,  and  on  whioh  this  aitl^ 
is  based. 

Outptrt; — ^During  the  ten  years  ending  1924  the  annual  yield 
of  crude  oil  was  returned  at  roughly  1,516,000  "koku".  The  adop- 
tion of  this  American  rotary  syeftem  in  well -sinking  In  1912  mark- 
ed the  turning  point  as  to  output  but  only  for  a  while,  as  shown 
-In  the  iollowtog  figures  In  1,000  "koku": — 


1918  * 2.14$ 

1919 1,964 

1^2d  '. 1,950 

1*21 1,961 

1922  1,799 


1923  ....i l»6Ti 

1924    1,680 

1925 1.637 

1926    1.406 

1927 1.636 


Inv0rsely  to  this  steady  decline  of  yield  frpm  1917  the  OH 
•con^Panles  had  tp  Invest  a.  larger  capital,  their  paid-up  capital 
gtox^nir  from  ¥68,328,000  In  round  numbers  in  1921  to  ^121,802,000 
in  1926. 

Concessions  and  Prospecting  Licenses* — ^The  prospectliig 
UcoliBes  graiited  are  Alflproportionally  larger  thah'  cases  of  actu^d 
exploitation.  In  1915  the  latter  corresponded  to  46,2 f  of  the 
<«thea~»  hut  in  19i21  the  ratio  fell  to  29:3;^.  On  th^  <yth4r  hand,  this 
proportion  Is  rfeverisred  as  regards  the  leading  oil-fields,  the  con- 
•cessionaites  being  persuaded  to  sink  new  wells  to  make  up  for 
t<he  dei6Iii^lng  yield  of  the  old  Wells:    For  instance,  the  output  at 
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Kurokawa  whlcl^  reached  1,000^000  "koku"  in  1915,  th9  hl^rbest  in^ 
the  history  of  Japanese  petroleum  Industry,  has  rec^atly  4jx>pped' 
to  only  270,000  to  280,000,  and  in  the  meanwhile  the  number  ot 
wells  had  increased  by  about  10(^,  while  NUtsu  that  produced. 
WO^OO  "koku"  iA  1907  mana«red  to  get  550.000  In  1921  by  tapping 
dtooist  ^40  nerw  welia 

Output  df  Refined  Oil.— -The  position  ot,  the  production  U 
nrfhied  oil  lis  Indicated  in  the  following  figures  in  1,000  caae^ir^ 

Ttiir.                               Gaooltne  Kerosene,         OU  Oil.  Ott  Ty^taf.. 

li24  623           794,  2»54&  &00  1,519^  6i(m 

lv925  ^      864          793  2,483  .      589  1,400  ^%% 

1026 1,153           545>  2,560  586  1,380  6,228' 

1?27 1.342           641  2,393  657  1,667  6,619 

'  '  SufHBiy  and  DenMmdl-^tDVitn  aYHyxxt  1916  the  home  prodttctlotk 
<tf  crude  oil  was  approximately  2,000,000  koku.  coTerlngr  about  80- 
per  cent,  of  the  consumption.  Slaca  then  the  outimt  gradtially 
decreased  against  the  fast  growing  demand  till  the  volume  of  the 
home  produce  fell  off  to  1,630,000  koku  In  .1927,  the  relative  ratio 
of  supply  to  demand  dimlnishtng  to  only  about  26  per  cent.  The 
following  statistics  will  serve  to  show  the  situation  of  the  demand 
and  Aipply  of  various  forms  of  refined  oil  In  1917  and  1927 
CflKUti%9  Ih  kokn^r^ 

"*  CtaMIlM    Kerosene     ^^tttoral  put*      Titibrt«t!n8r      IWal' 

iM  f  ^^tP^I^  12M20  466,000  615.640      604.400  353.800  2,055.160^ 

V   ^    (  mmaaMI'       148,2IM-  866,400  S48,60a     569,200  369,800  2,486,200' 

1927,  /  ^"tput  232,4b0  128,200  458.620      115.000  333.480  1,267,700 

\  toefnand.  1,249.200  633,800  d72,000  1,703^080  977.200  6.535.280 

F«Mlon  Oil  .hi  ^a^an^^Tbe   bhoitalre  of  home   supply  ha» 
obliged  Japan  to   Import  a  large  quantity  of  foreign  oil  from 
former  times  and  the  arrivaJs  will  probably  grow  on  increasing 
in  view  of  the  declining  3^eld  from'  the  existing  wells  unless  new 
rich  veins  are  discovered.    At  one  time  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of 
AmeriCfft  took  ^art  in  competition  with  the  native  companies  to 
exploit  .the  9II- fields  of  Eohigo,  b&t  since  the  discontinuation  ot 
Uila  •  enterprise   in  1907,   the   Standard  has  chiefly  confined  its 
operation  to  shipping  refined  oil,  Just  as  its  foreign  rivals,  the 
Rising   Sun.   had   been   doing.     The   Import   of  foreign   oil,   both 
crude   and  teflned.   is   steadily   Incteaslng   year   after   year,   the 
arrl^sLfs  ~ibt   r^ne'ct  foreign   oil   dwlng   the  eleven   years   ended 
19da'  averaging  rodghly   l.liO.OOO   per  anmim.      During   th«l   llvi»i 
ypKCB  end]e4  1987  tbq>  foUov^g  ayrjvais  in  "koku"  were  recorded 
epcdusive  of  the  import  W  the  Navy:--r- 

^TtW  GMDUne  KenH«i»  bsbricatlnf  R14I 

!    -1922    .......     248.378  710i019-  182,616  — 

..ia28    >,.... .     269,62X  661,888  18;3.721^ «?!>««  -.    . 

1x954  .:.::..  m^ mSR       4i7,604       62,370  1 

1925    4T2.«70  —  670.533       2,166,98<^ 

1926     729,816  642,062  635,641        2,475.808 

1927    WA673  674^06  498,25^        1.878,070 

The  idea  of  refining  the  imported  crude  oil  in  Japan  was 
«MM  'CttAem^ileA  ^  mx\gffe  4^'  forelsa  bvsi^eiBSrrwan*  and  th» 
Rising  Sun  even  invested  no  small  :su«i  ifk  ereotiag  a  neccissavF 
plant  about  1909  in  Kyushu,  importing  the  oil  from  Borneo  and' 
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Java.  Probably  in  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  a  new  tariff 
rate  on  crude  bil  about  that  time  all  these  crude  oil  undertakings 
have  fallen  through. 

The  enterprise  has  recently  been  revived,  encouraged  by  tho 
low  cost  of  the  crude  oil  and  the  advance,  in  JaiMui,  of  tha 
refined  goods,  and  especially  in  consideration  of  tb«  decIiOA  oC 
the  native  output.  The  revived  attempt  became  nutnifest  about 
the  fall  of  1921  and  several  companies  were  floated  with  that 
special  t>urpose,  the  supply  of  the  oil  coming  from  the  South 
Seas,  California,  Mexico  and  Persia.  It  is  a  significant  sign  of 
the  times  that  even  the  Japan  Petroleum  Co.,  which  absorbed  in 
1921  its  formidable  rival,  the  Hoden.  and  now  practically  mono- 
polieres  the  oil  industry  of  Japan,  is  said  to  have  arranged  for 
the  import  of  crude  oil.  Indeed  the  Co.  ia  .reported  to  have 
imported  crude  oil  and  gasoline  in  1927  of  as  much  as  40,000 
tons  out  of  the  total  arrival  ot  475,000.  tone.  The  Risisg- Sun's 
9hare  lunounted  to  130,000  tons.  *  Even  Mitsui  BUssan  and 
Hltsubishi  have*  Joined  in'  this  business. 


The  Fuel  Qu«»tion 

The  growing  demand  of  the  Navy,  shipping  trade  etc.  for 
heavy  oil  aroused  in  Japan,  as  in  some  countries  in  the  Wetl» 
serious  discussion  of  both  the  Government  <and  general  public 
en  the  question  of  fuel  supply.  The  Navy  gets  the  bulk  of  l^eavy 
oil  imported  from  Borneo  and  California  and  undertakes  ths 
refining  to  the  amount  of  100,000  tons  which  will  be.  increased  to 
200,000  in  the  near  future.  The  Navy  Fuel  Pept.  was  created  in 
1921  to  investigate  the  nature,  preparation  and  utilization  of  fuel 
of  all  kinds.     (See  *'Fuel  Problem,"  Suppleihent.  1927 'edition). 


INVESTMENT  IN  MINING  BUSINESS 

'  The  Investment  In  mining  business  Is  steadily  Increasing, 
coal  claiming  the  largest  sharQ  followed  by.  metals  and  petroleum. 
The  progress  during  1925  and  1926  may  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing table,  capital  paid  up  being  in  91,000: — 


Kindt  of  boiiinwi 
Metal     , 

oTOoa. 
69 
95 
21 

..       13 
..     151 
..     349 

Otpw  fliib* 
aorlbcd 

567,586 

320,461 

159,460 

11.875 

27,569 

1.086,931 

Cap: 

P.U. 

271,720 
218,824 
121,202 
6,939 
13,681 
632.365 

of  Cob. 

66 

91 

20 

16 
133 
325 

aertbMl 

468,093 

386.946 

150,800 

6,865 

23,693 

1,086,396 

862,093 

Coal     

25,206 

Petroleum    

Non-metal   

Miscellaneous    . . 
Total    

1«9,197 

6,727 

12,191 

746,725 

NUMBER  OF  MINE- WORKERS 

Mine-workers  and  placer  workers  as  olasflAHeA  by  the  tainm 
they  are  working  at  are  las  follows: — 
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Mine-Workert 

Yfltf  ended 

Jane  Metal  Goal  Oll-welb 

1924    '.. 42,361  251,0€9  6.940' 

1925 44,861  252,898         '7,820 

1926     46.923  235.044  6.406 
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XoUl  IndQd. 


805.648 
310,426 
293.562 


Total  Number  of  Workers  Employsd   (1»000) 

Year  ended  >       .  Total 

June  H«lid>  Obal  OU-welb 

1924    12,977  59,721  2.120  76^14 

1926    18,524  60,868  2,229^  77,581 

1926    13,768  67,433  2,118  74.574 


Pl«o«r-workor» 


.SecemtMT  Qold 

1924    126 

1925     188 

1926 85 


Ho 


Iron 

OUiem 

ToM 

a66 

114 

896 

190 

164 

642 

130 

207 

422 

Workers  Employed  at  Metal  Mines 

DeeemtMsr                       Odd            Tin            Iran               Ochen  TMal 

1924    17.136          —          5,014          11,887  84,037 

1925    16,586          ^          6,609          16,142  89,337 

1926    2.062           —           5,825           17,054  24,941 


Aecidents  at  Minos 


Omalttei 


Napf 
accfdentM 

1922  164,147 

1923  186,963 

1924  176,080 

1925  187,026 

1926  158,832 


>eaa> 

t^jiirea 

sieiif 

lq}uf«« 

685 

6,277 

158.756 

165.68r 

741 

6,559 

181.311 

187.87V 

903 

7.311 

166.391 

176,702 

786 

6,646 

181,869 

188.8te 

801 

3.790 

154,678 

169.26i 
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GENERAL   REMARKS 

Jap»i's  Industrial  revolution  after  the  Restoititlon,  and  the 
erradyal  displacement  of  household  industry  by  the  factory 
system,  and  handwork  by  machines  were  most  marked  after  the 
SIno -Japanese  war  of  1894-5.  The  growth  of  national  conscious- 
ness resulted  in  the  creatfim  6t  ftiMtttfles  of  manifold  kinds  and 
this  activity  was  especially  conspicuous  in  the  spinning  industry. 
By  the  time  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war  of  1904-5  the 
mechanical  industry  h&d  4nade  a  grreat  stHde  while  the  chemical 
industtr  appeared  on  the  scene.  The  promotion  of  electric  supply 
business  was  also  a  new  feature  of  the  times.  *  It  should  be 
added  that  for  this  rapid  development  of  our  Industry,  the 
technical  education  en^ouvaged  both  bfr  the  Government  and 
general  public  played  an  important  part.  The  European  war  had 
the  effect  of  stimulating  and  carrsring  all  industrial  activities  to 
a  st^te  of  unprecedented  prosperity,  for  not  only  wer«  all 
manufaxstures  suffloiently  developed -to  meet  the  demand  at  home 
but  co«ld  produce  enough  to  ship  a  Imve  quantity  abroad. 
Especially  noteworthy  was  the  activity  of  shipbuilding,  iron,  steel,  < 
chemicals,  ceramics,  woollen  fabrics,  machines  and  various  other  , 
industries  supplying  articles  of  daily  use.  Japan  waa  no  longer  a 
mere  imitator  of  the  Western  method  in  her  industry  but  waa 
now  In  the  "posltton  to  develop  her-  own  origlna,Uty,  thanks  to  the 
establishment  of  laboratoi:ies  of  the  latest  type  and  the  fiifrtber 
pniSFVBs  of  technical  edUQ»tlon.  fhe  rai^'  growth  of  tl^e  .maiiu*-r 
jRapturhig  and.otlner  industvies  was  not  as  unmixed,  good,  for  i» 
tjheir  haste  to  meet  foreign  orders,  even  at  exceptionally  low 
rRtea.  Japanese  manufacturers  not  unfrequenUy  did  not  scruple 
to  ship  abro^  articles  of  inferior  quality.  To  recover  this 
impaired  reputation  and  the  foreign  markets  closed  to  their 
productions,  Japanese  manufacturers,  under  strong  warning  from 
the  authorities,  have  started  a  movement  to  adopt  measures 
intended  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  shoddy  goods. 

Deflation  A  Contraction: — Aa  the  only  expedient  for  self- 
preservation,  almost  all  the  manufacturers  have  been  obliged  to 
restrict  the  output  unduly  expanded  during  the  war  boom.  The 
first  restriction  was  called  for  soon  after  the  post-bellum 
reaction  and  was  aimed  at  clearing  the  heavy  stock  left  aa  a 
drag  on  the  market  with  the  restoration  of  peace.  The  restriction 
was  temporarily  suspended,  in  some  fields  of  manufacturing 
industries  at  least,  when  the  stock  in  the  Tokyo -Yokohama 
districts  was  destroyed  in  the  disaster  of  1928.  With  the  lapse 
of  this  temporary  activity  in  the  fall  of  1924,  the  manufacturers 
had  to  meet  the  necessity  of  effecting  drastic  readjustment  of 
their  abnormal  position  that  had  been  delayed  by  the  earthquake 
disaster.    The  result  was  the  second  period  and  more  thorough. 
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contraction  that  set  in  about  that  time  and  this  heroic  measure 
seems,  it  is  satisfactory  to  see,  to  have  been-  carried  out  for  larcrer 
half  of  all  the  economic  and  industrial  orgranizations  in  Japan, 
thereby  grivinsr  hope  for  the  reeon^er3r  of  their  normal  condition 
sooner  or  later.  ' 


FACTORIES   AND    EMPLOYEES 

The  official  statistics  of  factories  employing  over  5  operativej| 
are  as  foUows: — 

tfe.  of  flMsloria 

Ban  by         Ran  hj  rto.  ot  OpMAtlVM 

iBotHrtt  nuuraal  •  <  "  "  » 

powcar  power  Totta  Male  t^'anftle  TV>tal 

1923  ..   35,360  12»426  47,786  838,197  926,936  1,765,13^ 

1924  ..  37»141  11.253  48,394  859,783  929,836  1.789,61ft 

1925  ..  88,221  10.940  4^461  852,554  ^5,827  1.898,381 

1926  ..  41.514  10,392  .    51^06  893,834  981,361  1,875,195 

The  sudden  decline  in  the  number  of  factories  run  by  motive 
power  In  and  after  1922  was  due  tp  adverse  reaction  after  the  wat* 
boom.  In  the  case  of  factories  run  by  manual  power,  only  thos^ 
employing  5  operatives  or  over  are  Included.  Classified  according 
to  the  nature  of  Industry  the  fierures  'for  these  factories,  horsfr 
power,  etc.,  In  1926  are  as  follows: — 

VfeKtMctai  XQB  FtatotiM  fim  *  Mb*  9t 

by  moaTe  p«nrer   by  manual  power  Workem 

Textile     13,325  2,716  998,447 

Mechanical    2^87  296  100,477 

Chemical    2,115  487  111,249 

Comestibles   7,712  2,618  167.144 

Machine  &  tools....  3.591  478  236.051 

Potteries     1,515  1,057  65,063 

Wood     3,042  633  51,844 

Printing:    2.140  122  51,315 

Gas  &  eleotrto 345  48  7^M 

Miscellaneous   2,882  2,837  85,8^1 

Govt,   works    300  44  133,938 

Total 41,514  10,392  1,875,195 

Developmeni  of  Motive  Powers. — JB'igures  of  H.P.  for  1926  ar^ 
classified  as  foUows  acoordlng  to  the  kind  of  engines  used: — 


power  powev 

Staam    536,334      Motor    1,794,644 

Steazv  turbine   ...1,1^,279  (Turbine.    871,403 

QBM  w . » 37,617  Water  wheel  i  Pelton's.    226.8^ 

Oil    21,277  i  Japanese       5,59^ 

(For  details  ooiiMiemliisr  f Mtory  laibor  ertfch  as  the  attention  of 
'w6i»kl«gr   hours,   relative   ratio   of   mdle   and   fdmal«   operative*, 
wages,  etc.  readers  are  referred  to  the  Chapter  on  Labor  and 
06elal  Problems). 
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1.    SPINNING  AND  WEAVING 
(1)     SPINNINa 
(A)     Cotton   Spinning 

Accordlnsr  to  ttie  report  of  the  Japan  Spinners'  ABSociatlon 
formed  by  64  companies  which  practically  control  over  90j(  of  the 
total  of  this  particular  Industry,  the  paid-up  capital  amounted  to 
over  ¥392  millions  and  reserves  VI 90  millions,  at  the  end  of 
1927,  the  number  of  factories  over  257.  As  regards  the  number 
of  working  spindles,  Japan  with  over  6,000,000  ranks  7th  on  the 
list  of  leading  spinning  countries  of  the  world. 

The  progress  of  the  cotton  spinning  in  Japan  is  Indeed  quite 
creditable,  for  in  30-40  years  it  has  attained  the  position  of  fore- 
most importance  in  her  industrial  scheme,  the  export  of  cotton 
yarns  and  fabrics  amounting  to  25-80^  of  the  total  value  of 
Japan's  export  trade  in  recent  years. 

This  development  Is  all  the  more  remarkable  as  Japan  hOB 
to  contend  with  adverse  circumstances,  being  dependent  upon 
foreign  supply  for  raw  materials  and  machinery.  The  drawback 
2ias  been  partially  compensated  by  cheap  female  labor,  nearness 
to  the  world's  greatest  market  of  cotton  yams,  China  and  other 
Eastern  countries,  and  peculiar  skill  in  mixing  up  Indian,  Ameri- 
can and  Chinese  cotton.  The  domestic  sind  Chinese  demand  for 
coarse  yams  under  No.  20  counts,  for  which  unskilled  female 
labor  can  fully  be  utilized,  may  also  be  mentioned  In  this  con- 
nection. 

Japanose  Spinning   Mills  in  China 

The  Japanese  spinning  enterprise  in  China  is  represented  by 
963,432  spindles  in  Shanghai,  243.848  in  Tsingtao,  74.176  in  Man- 
churia, 24.816  in  Hankow,  25,600  in  Woosung;  total  1.321,872  in 
1926.  There  are  besides  65.000  bought  from  a  certain  English  mill 
and  125,000  Chinese  spindles  managed  by  Japanese  under  trust 
The  Japanese  activity  in  this  particular  field  in  China  therefore 
comes  to  nearly  1,500,000  which  amounts  to  more  than  40 j(  of  the 
total  tn  operation  in  that  country.  What  is  remarkable  about  the 
spinning  business  is  that  almost  all  the  cotton  mills  run  by  native 
or  alien  capitalists  have  so  far  belied  their  anticipation.  The 
Japanese  concerns  are  relatively  best  but  even  their  shares  stand 
far  below  par,  that  of  the  Nlkka,  for  Instance,  being  quoted  b«low 
the  paid-up  sum,  though  it  has  declared  dividend  of  lOj^  for  some 
terms  past.  Considering  the  various  advantages  favoring  thAt 
land,  as  cheapness  of  labor  and  raw  material,  saving  of  import 
duty,  etc.  this  phenomenon  Is  really  enigrmatical.  The  explana- 
tion offered  is  that  it  is  probably  due  to  the  thievish  and  corrup* 
tible  propensity  of  the  Chinese,  ignorance  of  laborers,  high  rata 
of  Interest,  and  excessive  development  of  Individualism  at  tha 
expense  ol!  cooperative  spirit. 

Shanghai  Is  the  most  bnportaat  oaotre  ajad  contributes  over 
two -thirds  both  of  spindles  and  looms,  of  Chinese,  Japanese  and' 
lorelgn   mills.     In   consequence   the  export   of  Japanese   cotton 
yarns  and  fabrics  to  Shanghai  has  declined,  the  decrease  beiniT 
more  marked  in  coarser  yarns  than  In  finer  grades. 
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To  meet  the  chang'insr  situation  Japanese  spinners  have  besrun 
-to  direct  their  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  (1)  finer  counts 
and  of  superior  quality,  (2)  cotton  stuffs  of  various  descriptions^ 
«8  sheetings,  towels,  blankets,  hosiery,  shirts,  etc.  The  new 
policy  requires  hlerher  technical  skill  than  can  be  expected  from 
the  2  shift  system,  day  ^d  ni£rht,  stiU  prevailinfir  in  most  Japan- 
ese mills.  No  skilled  labor  can  be  developed  under  such  uncon- 
genial conditions. 

Disposal  of  Cotton  Yarns 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  relation  between  supply 

and  demand  (in  bales): — 

Oonwtiiwd  by  Got, 

for  weaTlng       Ocmtamed 
Tmc  Ovtpnt         Imported     Exported         parpon  tt  bom* 

192S  2.171.153  —  248.824  600,001  — 

1924  2,072,818  8,972  264.427  612,594  1.189,864 

1925  2.436,786  3,641  293,026  682,955  1,460.804 

1926  2,607,747  2,937  203,505  740,486  1,663.757 

1927  2,530,692  2,821  115,287  732,911  1,638,737 

Output  of  finer  yams  is  steadily  gaining  ground,  and  at 
present  those  of  43  counts  or  higher  form  about  one  half  of  the 
total  exports. 

The  abolition  of  night  work  after  July  '29  and  the  possibility 
that  India,  which  raised  import  tariff  on  cotton  yarn  in  the 
autumn  of  '27,  will  again  Increase  duty  on  the  goods  as  well  as 
cotton  fabrics  is  a  serious  problem  for  Japanese  spinners.  As 
a  counter-measure  against  the  discontinuance  of  night  work  after 
July  '29  in  accordance  with  the  previsions  of  the-  revised  Factory 
Law  the  spinning  concerns  have  since  ^26  been-  increasing  the 
number  of  spindles  of  their  plants.  Thus  the  number  of  working 
spindles  on  Sept.  1,  '28,  was  returned  as  6,114,982  against  5,571,862 
In  July  '2*^,  the  latest  data  showing  an  increase  of  nearly  800.000 
over  that  in  July  '26,  when  the  revised  Factory  Law  became 
Affective.  If  the  figure  of  minor  mills  not  Identified  with  the 
Cotton  Spinners  Leagues  is  added  It  Is  estimated  that  the  addi- 
tion of  spindles  by  the  end  of  June  '29  will  reach  1,000,000.. 

Another  important  sign  Is  that  the  number  of  operatives  is 
showing  a  reverse  tendency,  the  average  figure  per  month  for 
"the  fix^t  half  of  '28  being  36,147  males  and  117,398  females  against 
39,828  males  and  187.418  females  of  the  same  period  of  '27,  and 
40,693  males  and  142,263  females  of  '26.  What  is  reassuring  fs 
that  this  economizing  of  man-power,  instead  of  affecting  the 
production,  seems  to  operate  contrariwise,  at  least  In  the  case 
x>f  the  Dai -Nippon  Mill.  It  dispensed  with  about  7,000  hands 
'recently,  but  has  realized  a  perceptibly  increased  output  per 
tfplndle  per  day,  this  phenomenon'  being  attributed  to  the  Improve 
ed  manufacturing  process  and  the  increase  of  spindles. 

Raw  Materials  Imported.— In  the  absence  of  raw  cotton  at 
liome  Japan  must  rely  upon  China,  India,  U.S. A.,  etc.  for  itii 
-supply.  The  American  cotton  is  arriving  in  larger  quantity, 
•k^wing  to  the  gradual  iminrovement  in  the  quality  of  yams  pro- 
•  duced.     The   imports  in  1926  and  1927  are  classified  as  followis 
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according:  to  countries  at^  incluAlngr  <K>ttOn  In  the  seed  and  ginned  * 
cotton   (in  1,000  bales  of  400  lbs.): — 

Tear  Amerlcftn 

1926    1448 

1,V27    1.627 

PInanciat   Aspects 

The  business  aspect  of  the  spinning:  companies  has.  taken 
on  the  whole,  been  far  more  favorable  than  that  of  any  other 
lines  of  equal  Importaace.    Details  arft  iffiown  below: — 

Cnpltal  Profit  P«rc«nC 

WorUng  yeir  p.  xu  (Yen  1M»)      (Ten  lOM)         of  pniAt        DMdend 

1928     i  ^st  ^^^^  310.954  45,581  29.8  21.1  ■ 

I2nd 319.087  23.747  14.9  16.7 

1924  f^«*  ' 329,561  89.424  23.9  16.2 

1 2nd  „      344,620  42,576  24.7  16.8 

1925  Pst  ..       345,267  46.082  26.7  16.9    • 

t2nd  349.104  33.363  19.1  16.4 

jg26     /Ist      356,624  32.960  18.5  16.8 

1 2nd     , 357.496  34,369  19.2  14.8 


1987 


fist    , 342,265  31,455  18.4  14.6 

t.2nd 349,109  38,274  21.9  14.7 

1928         Ist    384,676  88,866  20.2  18.6 

Averags  Working  Spindiss  P%r  Day 


Tew 

BJngi 

Muk« 

Ijoam 

«iii41f« 

1922   •. 

4.472,000 
4.422.000 

46,600 
14.870 

60.766 
64,460 

608.038 

1923    .. 

610,081 

1924   .. 

6.101.000 

86>160 

68.679 

686,996 

1986    .. 

6.266.000 

26.040 

71.702 

728,824 

192«   .. 

6.644,000 

86.000 

77.000 

789.000 

1927   ., 

6.079.000 

37,000 

78,000 

787,000 

Thrown  yams  produced  In  1920  amounted  to  Over  ¥14,989,000. 

(B)     Silk  and  Hempen  Spinning 

Silk  spinning  is  generally  a  subsidiary  business  of  leading 
cotton -mills  as  kanegafuchi.  Fuji,  Nagoya,  etc.  The  official 
statistics  give  the  output  of  spun  silk  in  1925  at  1.059,000  •'kan* 
valued  at  about.  ¥62  millions,  similar  figure  for  1926  being 
returned  cus  1,216,000  "fcan"  valued  at  about  ¥63  millions. 

Hempen  spinning  and  weaving  business  Is  conducted  by 
the  Teikokti  Seima.  According  to  the  official  statistics  the 
position  of  tWs  industry  for  1926  is  represented  by  tliose 
figures:— 

No.  of  mills  17;  average  working  splndles  per  day  64.697; 
hemp  consumed  about  3,500,000  "kan"  and  output  of  yams 
8.282,000  "kan"  valued  at  ¥17,057^00.  Besides,  there  were  21,212 
weaving  families  employing  29.989  looms,  the  total  output  for 
1926  being  valued  at  about  ¥23,346,164. 
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(C)    Th«   Riiy^o  ^nc^viftry 

StACted  in  1918,  tho  development  of  tl>e  Induatry  baa  9inc« 
boAQ  i:enuu:){;a]pdke.      The   aituation   of  .the  industry  ia  indioata4 
•by  the  following  fisurea:-*- 

io8»     .  iMft  vm 

ilbB.;  GtaO  Cl5t) 

Output     2,800,000  ^        5,000,000    *"       10,500,000  *" 

Import     825,000  3,293.000  604.00(»^ 

Consumption     4,200,000  7,600,000  11,800,000 

Until  1926  the  two  oldest  mills  of  Japan,  Teikeku  Jinken  and 
Asahl  Kenshoku,  supplied  about  90)^  of  the  total- production,  but 
since  then  eigrht  new  mills  have  been  created,  vis.,  Toyo  Jinken. 
Hie  Jinken,  Kawacraye  Jlnkeii,  Nihon  Rayon,  T^^o-  Rayon, 
Kurashiki  Boseki,  Nippon  Keori  and  Showa  Rayon.  These  mills 
are  capable  to  turn  out  some  4^,600  Iba.  a  day,  the  produ<$tlon 
for  1928  beingr  estimated  at  17,320,000  lbs.  Frdm  this  it  may  be 
concluded  that  there  is  the  possibility  of  the  market  beinfir  over- 
supplied,  for  In  spite  of  the  ¥94  duty  iinpoaed  per  100  lbs.  the 
anival  of  forelirn  goods  may  not  decline  owing  to  their  low«tf 
qootatlon.  Of  the  foreign  arrivals  the  Italian  goods,  formed  lit 
1986  about  89jf  and  the  Bnglish  20^ 


(2)     TBXTELH  I^JDUSTRY 

Japan's  textile  industry  is  more  than  seH-auffleient  both  In 
-cotton  and  silk  piece  goods  so  that  no  small  quantity  of  tbeae 
teztilea  is  shipped  to  fopotgq  maarketai  The  productions  ara 
however  defective  in  one  Important  reapect*  In  other  worda  thajr 
lack  eoamopaUtan  qiialitiy  aa  regards  width  and  length,  nioaa 
intended  for  home  market  measiu*e  only  1  ft.  In  irldth  and  8^M 
In  length  and  are  therefore  not  fit  for  foreign  market  FabrlM 
that  are  wider  are  restricted  to  caJULoo  shirtings,  aheetlnga* 
"Kaiki,"  etCn  that  are  either  of  recent  origin  or  are  intended  Hff 
•export.  A  movement  is  now  on  foot  to  remove  thia  defect*  Thi^ 
-official  statistics  for  recent  years  are  aa  follows :-« 

Statistics  on  Textile  Industry 

fiooum 

Motor  Hntid  Op«nithr«i 

Tmt  FmeborlM  drtv«ii  looiuB      (av«i>iitt  po  tey^         Otttim 

1924   249,860         260,222         848,206         669;855         1,581,870,041 

1925   232,806         36S.201         303,784         634,733         1.502,292,082 

;1926    168,423         371,828.       252,339     .    584,019         M46,i87.7&a. 

The  output  of  fabrics  is. clas^iflled  as  foUoW9  (¥1,000); — 

auk       8llk«i4.ooOia0       OottOR  S«ap«ll      .  VfUMlktu 

Tetf  fabrics        mixed  flkbrics        fabrics  &brlc8  frbrlcB 

1924    425,724         91,&»4         746,241         34,599       202,390 

1925   413^794         76.^8         774,378         30.894       182.481 

1926   426,914         67,460         743,315  . . .  23,346  . .  20G4S»2 

Note:*— Data  on  woolen,  laxtiles  are  giv^Xk  fij^ytt^^v^- 
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<A)    Cotttfn    Fibrics 

The  apex  of  prosperity  was  reached  in  1910,  when  the  output 
amonntea  In  value  to  over  ¥1,034,000,000.  Experlenolnir  adverse 
turn  subsequently  many  small  shops  for  manufacturinir  stuffs  for- 
home  consumption  have  been  closed.  The  number  of  factories, 
operatives,  etc.  in  the  last  few  years  is  as  follows:—' 

Ko.  of  Ran  b7  TMlj  avenuK   YKloa  of  oatrat: 

TmuC  fliictortes        moUye  power      Ko.  opeiativeB      Tan  1,000,OM 

1923    117,979  6,764  335,432  694 

.     1924    107,243  6.433  318,178  746 

1925    96,8^6  6.089  803,278  774 

.     1926 76,248                   —  296,233  743 

Note: — Factories  employinir  under  6  operatives  are  excluded.' 

Staple  Products  (in  1,000) 
Wide 

White  cloth     Striped  itaff       Flannel  Qnpe         Tolml  viliie^ 

Tear  (7a^)  <yr&9,  (7»Mi)  (yard*)        tnd.  othen 

1925  1,850.930    93,097    232.274    72.524   ¥656.819 

1926  1.394,203    30,631    180.970    99,618    589,86T 

Narrow 

(BolU)  <BoUe>    '  atoU«> 

1925     87,459         38.578  —  2.161       ¥203.284 

1926    94,868         44.313    .  *-  1.350         173.768 

(B)     Strk   Fabrics 

Of  the  silk  piece  groods  for  export  the  Fuji  pong«e,  ordinary 
pongree  and  "habutaye"  are  three  staples.  The  other  silk  iroods 
exported  are  ••kalkl,"  "chirimen"  (crape),  "kohaku,"  etc.  The 
**kaiki**  has  fallen  in  repute  owing  to  deterioration  of  quality. 
What  is  interesting  is  the  fact  that  ordinary  pongees 
are  now  extensively  produced  in  Fukui  and  Gifu  with  yams 
imported  from  China.  The  Fuji  pongee  Is  of  recent  origin  for- 
which  the  credit  goes  to  the  Fuji  Gassed  Yam  Mill.  Made  of 
spun  silk,  there  are  two  'varieties,  heavy  and  light,  the  former 
resembling  the  Chinese  pongee  and  the  latter  "habutaye."  and 
though  less  lustrous  is  stronger.  It  is  largely  used  for  silk  shirts. 
Other  kinds  of  silk  fabrics  are  mostly  for  domestic  market,  and 
generally  produced  by  women  by  hand^machines.  For  costly 
fabrics  as  satin.  sUk  crape,  brocade,  Nlshijin  (Kyoto).  Kiryu,. 
Asblkaga.  etc.  are  noted.  Kiryu  in  particular  has  made  rapid 
growth  as  the  manufacturing  center  of  foreign -going  articles. 
The  two  contiguous  prefectures  of  Fukui  and  Ishikawa  produce 
over  two-thirds  of  the  total  output  amounting  to  about  3H- 
miUion  pieces  for  the  whole  country. 

Official  data  on  silk,  and  silk  cotton  fabrios  are  as  follows:— 

yp.  of  fcctorlea 

emplcnrlnc  employlx^c  T>all7  avenv* 

Tear  i>ower  lootnt  haiMl  looma  Vo,  operaUfw- 

1926    10,457  100,097  237,05.9 

1926    •• 90,096  219.007 
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Staple  BxportB  (|n  1,000) 

Kabeort  TMIMm 

Bkbntity*  A  Cmpen  SaMti  PonvM       A  Poplin 

Ymr  CTwdt)  (yardu)  <y»rdn)  Cyards;         ^yards) 

1924  1,967  8,399  8.830  --  454 

1925  1.417  10.716  7,984  20,142  505 

1926  1.476  16,369  8,736  26.910  1.228 

1927  1J36  20.588  8.048  22.288  1,556 

Note: — ^The  greatest  customers  for  'Tiabutaye**  are  the  17. S^ 
fin^land  and  France,  those  for  satin,  the  TT.S.A..  China  and  India. 
About  half  of  export  crape  sroes  to  Australia  and  Canada  while 
the  bulk  of  pongee  silk  is  taken  up  by  the  tT.S.A. 

(C)     Wooleh  Qoodt 

With  a  history  extending  more  than  a  generation,  for  the 
first  woolen  cloth  mill,  the  Oov.  Senju  Woolen  Faetory,  wae 
created  in  1876.  this  is  the  most  backward  of  all  textile  industries, 
owing  to  absence  of  all  essential  factors  for  the  building  up  of 
ti^  industry,  i.e.  absence  of  raw  materials,  machinery,  and  skilled 
labor.  It  was  by  turning  out  plain  stuffs  for  soldiers  and  sailors' 
uniform  and  for  similar  purposes  that  the  Government  mill  and 
the  Goto  mill.  est.  1878,  the  only  private  enterprise  in  this  line 
for  long  time,  could  keep  running.  The  abnormal  prosperity 
which  this  industry  enjoyed  during  the  war  boom,  for  the  Japan- 
ese woolen  mills  were  even  enabled  to  export  no  small  qxiantlty 
of  cloth,  serges,  etc.  to  Russia  and  other  markets  which  were  cut 
oft  from  supply  of  ETuropean  goods,  abruptly  stopped  with  the 
eessation  of  the  war.  The  Japanese  mills  have  since  been  ex- 
periencing with  growing  intensity  the  pressure  of  foreign  fabrics, 
principally  English,  which  continued  to  arrive  in  large  quantities, 
as  the  26.<  specific  duty  as  fixed  in  1908  practically  amounted  to 
only  5  or  6  ad  valorem  considering  the  fact  that  the  market 
price  of  the  article  had  been  trebled  since  the  great  war.  In 
these  circumstances  Japanese  mills  have  little  hope,  they  plead, 
to  produce  thinner  and  finer  quality.  To  give  them  shelter  the 
tariil  wa«  afterward  increased  to  57.50-90.00  per  100  kin  (subject 
to  the  100^  luxury  ad  valorem  duty  temporarily  since  August 
•24). 

XiCading  Companies  and  Their  Business  Result 

The  leading  eempanies  of  eomparatively  older  origin  in  this 
particular  line  are; — 

Nippon  Keori  <Hyogo-ken).  Tokyo  Keori,  Tokyo  Muslin,  Toyo 
Muslin  (Tokyo),  Osaka  Keori,  Muslin  Boseki  (Osaka)  and  some 
smaller  plants.  The  Muslin  Boseki  and  the  Tokyo  Keori 
mergered  in  the  fall  of  '27.  under  the  new  name  Godo  Keori 
(Cap.  ¥25  millions  p.  u.) 

The  rate  of  profit  of  5  leading  cos.  for  1927  was  as  follows: — 

Oit>.p.n.  Rats  of  Prollt 

Name  of  Omi.  CTen  1,000)  to  Okip.  Cp«R»"t.) 

Nippon  Keori   27,600  25.1 

Tokyo  Keori 16,000  7.8* 

Toyo    Muslin    10,075  19.8 

Muslin  Boseki   16,250  11.6* 

Tokyo  Muslin 20.121  0.4 

Qodo  Keori   26,000  12.7t 

*  for  1st  half  year,    t  for  2nd  half  year. 
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(D)     Mutlin-cle-Lain« 

Thlfl  industry  is  more  favorably  placed  than  that  of  heavier 
woolen  stuffs  chiefly  because  the  Japanese  mills  in  this  line  are 
less  pressed  by  European  rivals  than  in  the  case  of  the  other, 
the  jgroods  are  intended  for  wider  circles  of  consumers  and  be- 
cause they  generally  combine  other  lines,  as  manufacture  of 
caliiso,  pashm  era,  cotton  yarns,  etc.  This  lisrht  stuff  as  manu- 
f pictured  in  France,  Germany,  etc.  was  originally  Intended  for  Fb» 
liastera  markets,  but  just  as  European  cotton  yams  ^f  coarser 
errade  were  practically  supplaated  in  time  by  the  production  of 
the  countries  which  at  flrst  depended  upon  foreiim  supply,  mus- 
lin-de-laine  also  met  a  similar  fate*  at  least  as  regrards  Japan. 
It  was  in  1905  that  Japanese  muslin -de-lalne  flrst  appeared  on 
Vhe  export  list.  97.000  yards  in  all.  as  against  the  Import  that  was 
neiwi^ed  in  the  same  year  at  Xl»368.000  yard*. 

After  1917  the  import  disappeared  from  the  customs  returns, 
ifnterestlng  to  state  the  Prince  of  Wales'  visit  to  Japan  in  ISM 
has  incidentally  given  a  lift  to  the  export  of  muslin  to  Europe 
and  America  in  the  shape  of  brightly  printed  "happy  coat.* 
Aborut  460  packages  valued  at  ¥600,000  of  this  fancy  dress  are 
said  to  go  abroad  every  month. 

Data  on  Woolen  Fabrioe 

Ko.  fiuloriea  27«.  ftickortep   DnUr  aveiraca 
emplnjrfng      employfnie         ITo.  of  Miwlln  I>1ftnnel 

•    Te«r  ^  power  looms      hand  Umow      «peniUv«a      In  Yen  1,000       In  Y«i  MM 

1916     .... S27  451  46.456  8S.338  8.767 

;  1926     867  36.219  86,684  4.483 

aergcn  Blnnketii  Woolen        Iflnellitneoae         Total  tneL 

On  Yen  LOOO)     (in  Yen  1,000)     cloths  (In     0«  Yen  1,000)  others 

Tew  -*     y     ^  '     ^  Yen  I.006)  CIn  Yon  J,Oi|> 

192B    '13,108  7,424  16.360  20,990  182,481 

1926    18,9.37  4,720  20,349  34,032  205,252 


Import  of  Raw  Materials  (in  1,000) 

Tops  Wool 

Year  Kin 

1924    8,089 

1925     8,593 

1926     6,411 

1927     4,476  11,530  74,429  90,147 

Staple  Items  of  Exports  and  Imports  (In  1,000) 

Kxport  Import 

ClotI»&.  BlAKkelP  InoL 

B  tnwrolllng  nigii 

Yen              8.  yar4  Ym 

1925  ..     190         502         1         183..    14/423      38,494    ^  133  774    -= 

1926  . .      205         600         1         220         8,«63       19,882  ^    102  446    ^ 
1927..      271         687         1         138         8,040       21.888*"      71  331-^ 


Yen 

Kin 

Yon 

26,281 

44.635 

61,760 

83.891 

62.609 

87,182 

18,005 

54,791 

68.020 
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"  statistics  on  Muslin  (In  i.OOO) 

Iroron  ■  Kxpprt 

Y«u-                               CYarS;)  YaM  Yeii  Yard  Y«n 

1923    186,712             —  —  797  788 

1984 189,279             —  —  1,669  1.692 

1925    127,573             —  —  2,650  2,739  . 

1926    142,610             —  —  2,117  2,063 

1927    133.000             _    .  — '  2,067  1.626 


II.     ELECTRIC   AND   GAS    INDUSTRIE^ 

A.     THE  ELBCTIUC  INDUSTRY     • 

Qen«r«I  Remarks 

The  flrst  private  electric  Co,  Japan  ever  bad  was  the  Tokyo 
Electric  Light  Co.  that  began  .to  operate  in  1887  and  of  cQurse  the 
power  was  generated  by  coal  burning.  It  was  not  till  1891  that 
hydro -electric  enterprise  began  to  exist.  Interesting  to  note,  th« 
successful  canal  work  for  leading  the  water  of  Lake  Biwa  to 
Kyoto,  and  completed  in  1890,  suggested  this  novel  electric  bust* 
ness.  As  might  be  expected,  coal-burning  current  was  at  first 
far  in  excess  of  the  volume  of  water-power,  btit  with  the  growing 
rise  of  the  price  of  CQ9d,  ospogAiilly  from  about  the  close  of  th« 
filno- Japanese  war  of  1894-5,  the  attention  of  the  enterprising 
Mblio  was  more  powerfoUy  drawn  to  the  advantage  of  white 
coal.  The  scope  of  work,  however,  was  still  very  maeh  limited 
-ewlng  to  Imperfect  experience  of  our  electric  engineem  and  othsr 
causes.  The  sniecess  realised  in  1907  by  the  Tokyo  Electric  Co. 
in  transmitting  from  Yamanashi  prefecture  to  Tokyo,  50  miles, 
66,000  volts  was  a  turning  point  hi  the  history  of  electric  engl* 
neering  in  Japan.  In  1914  the  Inawashlro  Hydro-electric  Co., 
subsequently  merged  in  the  Tokyo  Electric  Light  Co.,  completed 
the  far-  more  ambitious  work  of  transmitting  115,000  volte  of 
super  high  .pressure. current  from  Inawashlro -.to.  Tokyo.  .150  miles, 
«nd  our  engineers  now  sufficiently  demonstrated  their  capabiUty 
to  undertake,  hydro r electric  work  of  any  magnitude. 

Latest   Development 

In  the  amount  of  capitaT  Invested  and  .In  the  rapid  expansion 
-of  work  the  hydro -electric  Industry  easily  stands  first  among  all 
the  industrial  enterprises  of  Japan.  What  specially  marks  it  is  the 
growing  tendency  shown  lately  of  concentration  of  difPerent  oem- 
panles  under  the  control  of  a  few  big  establishments.  The  Tokyo 
Electric  Light  Co.  has  absorbed  several  cos.  and  now  it  commands 
tho  total  paid-up  capital  of  about  93S0  millions,  the  largMt 
corporation  of  all  in  Japan.  The  Toho  Electric  Power.  Oo.  of 
Tokyo  has  in  a  similar  manner  grown  to  a  big  concern  of  about 
¥l30  millions,  while  its  sister  co.,  now  rival,  Daido  Denryoku 
(cap.  ¥113  mil.)  succeeded  In  March  1922  in  transmitting  70,000 
volts  to  Osaka  from  Its  plant  at  the  river  Kiso  and  also  contem- 
plates supplying  Tokyo,  a  distance  of  over  300  miles.  The  lighting 
stage  has  been  passed  and  the  power  stage  has  followed. 

As  may  be  judged  from  the  natural  features  of  thd  land  tho' 
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districts  forming  the  broadest  section  in  Central  Jai>an  contats 
the  most  important  heads  for  electric  generation.  The  rlTer 
system  of  Klso  exploited  by  Daido  Elc.  Co.,  of  Kurobe  by  Nippon 
Elc.  Power  Co.,  and  some  other  heads,  all  in  the  Alpine  table- 
land, supply  to  Tokyo -Yokohama,  Kyoto-Osaka-Kobe,  and  Nagoya 
districts,  high  pressure  of  about  154,000  volts.  As  regards  th» 
volume  of  water  power  available,  the  river  Shlnano  stands  first 
with  721,575  h.p.  as  average  capacity  per  annum.  Details  are^ 
shown  in  the  subjoined  table. 

Available   Water- Power 

The  final  researches  conducted  by  the  Government  and  ccm* 
eluded  in  1923  estimate  that  the  total  volvime  of  ^^ater  power 
that  can  be  developed  from  2822  heads  existing  in  Japan  proper 
Is  6,416,000  h.p.  in  drought,  maximum  of  14,093.000  h.p.,  at  normal 
level  and  the  yearly  average  ll.§33,000  h.p.  The  electric  under- 
takings in  operation  at  the  end  of  1926  numbered  5,410,  including 
both  Government  and  private,  and  representing  1,902,000  k.w. 
lor  water  power,  1,021,000  k.w.  for  flre-burning,  total  2,923,000 
k.w.,  besides  1,642,000  k.w.  water  and  flre  combined  remaining 
uncompleted,  so  that  Japan  possesses  theoretically  Immenso 
reserve  power  awaiting  exploitation. 

Rivers  and  the  Average  Potential  Amount 
of  H.P.8  'per  annum 

'  The  following  table  gives  the  names  of  principal  rivers  in 
the  Eastern  and  Western  zones  with  their  average  yearly  amount 
or  H.P.8,  the  rivers  being  divided  for  convenience  Into  tho8» 
emptying  into  the  Japan  Sea  and  those  into  the  Pacific  Ocean: 


Japan 

Average 

Atnount 

I  of  Btrtn  of  h.p.fi. 

Akano    686,243 

Hirne   ..: 145,287 

Kurobe 811,220 

Kuzuryu    120,656 

Jintsu 416,341 


Sea    Group 

Amount 

NtaneH  of  Blteni  of  ta,p.a. 

Joganji    92.856 

Mogami 213.78S 

Shinano 721,575 

Sho    292,268 

Tetori     80.46A 


Paoifio  Ocean  Group 


A^«ra0e 

Ainoniit 

I  of  Blrerf  of  b.p4i. 

AbUkumH    1U.507 

Fuji    288,872 

Kino  72»187 

Kiso    686,116 


Avo'V* 

Amonnt 

NftiuM  of  Rivera  of  feupiA. 

Kitakami 114.674 

Oh-i 151,646 

Tenrjru 594,062 

Tone     158»460 


Dry  Season. — The  dry  season  comes  twice  a  year  In.  Japan 
for  a  short  period  both  in  winter  and  summer,  when  the  available 
power  of  a  Japanese  river  decreases  about  40  per  cent,  from  the 
Qormal.  The  average  decrease  of  all  rivers  at  any  time  is,  how- 
ever, estimated  at  20  per  cent.  In  Japan.  The  shortage  during  th© 
df^  aoason  id  met  by  auxiliary  steam  plants. 
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Largest   Load  Centrat 

The  three  largest  load  centres  in  Japan  are  Kel-Hln  (around 
Tokyo  and  Yokohama),  Chukyo  (around  Nagoya)  and  Kei-Han 
(around  Kyoto,  Osaka  and  Kobe). 

The  territory  around  the  three  centres  may  also  be  divided 
Into  two  zones. 

1.  Eastern  zone  with  centre  in  Kei-Hin  district  (Tokyo  and 

Yokohama). 

2.  Western  zone  with,  centre  in  Chukyo  district   (Nagoya)- 

and  Kel-Han  district  (Kyoto,  Osaka  and  Kobe). 
These  two  zones  are  geographically  separated  by  the  Japan- 
ase  Alps  and  the  River  Tenryu. 

Large   Trantmlsaion 

The  existing  large  transrnlsslon  lines  under  operation  ara- 
listed  below: — 

Namenof  Company  and  Dlitanc* 

Tra  amiatlou  Line  In  Miles 

Eastern  Zone: 

Tokyo  Electric  Light  Co. 

Inawashiro  Line  140 

Tokyo  Electric  Light  Co. 

Joetsu  Iiine    180 

Kel-Hln  Electric  Power  Co. 

Kohshu  Line 12B 

Average   Eastern   Zone 182 

Waatern  Zona: 

Daido  Electric  Power  Co.  (sister  co.  of  the  Toho  Co.) 

Suhara-Osaka  Line  150 

Nippon  Elec.  Power  Co. 

Sasatsu  and  Osaka  Line 190 

•  Average  Western  Zone 170 


Generation  and  Frequency  . 

According  to  the  Investigation  made  by  the  Toho  ISlectrlo 
Power  Co.,  Ltd.  the  amount  of  power  generated  at  different 
frequencies  at  the  end  of  June  of  each  year  is  as  follows:— 

Kw.  at  60         Kw.  at  00         Kw.  at  Mfac. 
Year  Qydcs  Cyoles  Fteqaenolcs  Total 

,      1912  117,000  137,000  00,000  814,000 

;    1915  160.000  284,000  80,000  474^000 

1917  290.000  297,000  104,000  691,000 

1919  387,000  429.000  38,000  899,000 

1921  604.000  708,000  11)4,000  1,316,000 

Since  June,  1921,  the  Installation  of  the  60 -cycle  machines  has 
surpassed  that  of  50  cycles,  and  it  may  be  said  that  at  present 
the  ratio  of  60-  to  60 -cycle  power  plants  is  2  to  3. 

Elaotric  Machinea  and  Apparatuaea 

-     Japan  is  now  self -supporting  in  telegraphic  and  telephone 
appamtosea^  eleetric  tans,  and  similar  minor  articles;  has  so  far 
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edvanced  In  technical  sklM  that  greneratorsr'  of  the  size  of  20,000 

Ic^Jlo-volt   ampere,    motors    of   several    thousand    h.p.,    motors   for 

steel -rolling,  weaving,  etc.  are  turned  out  at  such  big  works  as 

Shlbaura  Works,  Mitsubishi's  Kobe  Shipyard,  Kawaklta  "Works/ 

Kuhara*s  Hldachl  Eng.  Works,  etc.     As  In  the  case  of  dsmamos 

described    above,    Japan    Is    still    obliged    to    Import    high-grade. 

^ectrlc  machines  of  foreign-make.     An   Interesting  sign  of  the 

times  Is  the  alliance  recently  effected  between  Japanese  works 

a^d  foreign  nuakers,^  I.e.  the  Shlbaura  Works  and  the  G.  E.;.  the 

Tokyo    DenkI    and    the    Westinghouse ;     Furukawa,    Firm    and 

Siemens -Schuckert;   and  the  Nippon  Dento  and  the  W.  B.     This 

alliance  has  proved  highly  beneficial  to  both  parties. 

Figures  for  the  last  three  years  available  are  as  follows  in 

¥1,000:— 

EleoMo 
Tear  machines,  eto.       Balbs,  etc       Wires  ft  cords  Total 

19^4 88,765  18.090  87,786  194,531 

1925 98,918  17,586  104,620  221.125 

1926 105,202  16,106  113,551        .      234,859 

•  Supply  of  Power  ^' 

With  th6  ■  steady  demand "  for  •  power  for  diverse  chemical 
Industries  hydro-electric  enterprises  have  made  a  striking 
progress.  Ita' 1915  "the  power 'supplied  for  all  different  purposes 
totalled  over  486,000  h.p.,  to  increase  about  four  and  a  half  thnes 
Jn  ten  years,  i.e.  t6  2,087,000'  ift*  1925: 

Motors  as  ■  classified  by  Use  are  as  follows  for  1925: — 

No.        '        H.  V. 

Weaving,  and  dyeing 45,629  307,494 

Iron  foundry  and  Mechanical   Ind 36,425  348.666 

Chemical,  industrj:    21,005  329,342 

Comestibi^?. and  beverages i 82,532  239,398      . 

Mining   and   refining 9,755  506,519 

Others     66,246  355,589 

Total    261,592  2,087,008 

Compared  with  the  figures  for  1915  the  total  h.p.  has  gained 
ma  much  as  1,601,000. 

Eltctric    Light 

LAmps  installed  were  reported  at  the  end  of  1926  as  30»159,042 
In  Japan  proper  representing  547,918,369  cp.  These  correspond 
to  49.5  lamps  and  966  c.p.  per  100  people  or  3.0  lamps  and  53.9 
-c.p.  per  household.  Of  the  total  lighting  installations  as  existing 
at  the  end  of  the  year  those  on  metre  system  numbered  68^,584,- 
'000»  Tlie  six  premier  cities  of  Tokyo,  Osaka,  Kyoto,  Kobe, 
Tokohama  and  Nagoya  claimed  6,666. OOO  Ictmps  represettting 
158,036,000  c.p.,  or  about  29%  of  the  total  for  the  Whole  country. 

Financial    Aspects 

As  alluded  before  the  electric  industry  occupies  as  regards 
^he  total  capital  invested  the  foremost  place  am<mg  aU'  the  tndus- 
ttrlal  enterprises  of  Japan.    With  the  marked  derelopotent  effeqt^ 
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ed  recently  in  the  scope  of  work  thU  particular  economie  activltjr 
has  in  fact  become  financially  one  of  international  importance^ 
Indeed  it  has  succeeded  in  inducing  American  and  British  capi- 
taUets  to  lend  their  spare  hoardlnfirs,  as  shown  in  the  Chapter 
on  Finance.  The  followiner  flffures  will,  show  main  financial 
features: — 


I  can.     P.n.  capital         capital         A  loans  . 

Tear  Ten  1.000        Ten  1,000        Ten  1,000      Ten  UOOO      Ten  1,000     p^  a.  cap. 


6ro«  oMx.     P.n.  capital         capital      'Sloans  t^oftt  tfaitio  to 


1919  ....  1,065,886   762,124   859,800  172.726   88,116    ll)t 

1924  ....  2,615,582  2.012,206  2,466,586  760.927  217,249    llj^. 

1925  ....  2.818,900  2,218,600  2,769,1001,070,900  252,977    llj^ 

The   investment  classified   by   kind   of   business  makes  th» 
showing  for  1925  (in  unit  of  *1,000): — 


IVob  of  an-      Qrotm  P.  n.  Oonattlld* 

Kind                          dartaklngp       capb  cap.  ated  eap.  A  loans 

SSeotrlc  supply   ....     606     1,002.404  765,017  1,068.348  604,867 

SKectrie    BTty 86       239.256  154493  174,052  72,792 

iVo  combined   49    1,572,261  1,29M89  1,256.701  498,721 

Total 740     2,818,921  2,218.649  2,769,096  l,070,97l^ 


Rating 

Bating  for  lighting  and  supply  of  power  has  on  the  whol» 
made  perceptible  increase  in  recent  years,  as  shown  below: — 

Tear  10  c  p.  la  c  p^  1  kwt.  Imr 

1926    74.4  sen  89.4  sen  20.0  sen 

1927    74.3     „  88.6     „  20.2     „ 

1919    65.4  sen  81.0     „ 

1920   78.0     „  90.0     ;, 


Stipirty  of  Power 

Daytime  I  h.  p.  .     1  k.w. 

1926    ¥8.76  7.1  sen 

1927   8.68  7.1     „ 


The   Eleetr^-Chemieaf    Induitry 

In  the  pre-war  days  this  particular  industry  was  confined  U> 
the  production  of  galvanized  copper,  calcium  carbide,  nitrogen- 
fertilizers,  etc.,  but  at  present  the  sphere  of  work  comprises 
other  fields,  I.e.  iron  and  steel  foundry,  and  -manufactures  of 
alloy,  cement,  bleaching  powder,  potasium  chlorate,  etc  Th» 
high  water  mark  was  attained  in  1918  when  the  output  represented 
¥166  millions,  but  it  has  dropped  subsequently.  The  total  output 
in  1926  amounted  to  ¥107,415,000  of  whieh  the  bulk  consisted  of 
oHly  two  items,  i.e.  eopper  and  gdd-silver  amountlMg  to 
¥54,940,000  whito  calcium  carbide,  nitrogen  and  aniinpnium  sul- 
phate* were  valued  at  ¥83,239,000.  Important  projects  have 
recently  appeared  to  turn  the  excess  power  to  greater  advantage 
by  utilizing  it  for  the  production  of  nitrogen,  ammonium  sul- 
pha69)  etc. 
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BusTness   Result  of  the  Electro -Chemical   Industry 


1924    16,600 

1925    17,500 

1926    , 86,000 


Qip.  p.11. 
CYen  tO») 

Resen-tt 
(Yen  1,00§> 

11,899 

1,842 

16,350 

1,466 

18,970 

1,725 

B.     THE  GAS  INDUSTRY 


Enactment  of  the  gas  industry  law  in  1923  has  had  beneficial 
Bffect  on  the  development  of  the  industry,  as  It  entitles  a  gas 
company  to  appeal  to  the  Government  whenever  a  public  body 
unreasonably  Interferes  with  its  plans  for  making  reasonable 
expansion  of  business.  For  lighting  purposes  gas  has  been  much 
-encroached  upon  by  electricity,  but  what  has.  bee&  lost  Is  mom 
than  compensated  for  by  steady  increase  .  of .  concnzmptlon  far 
•cooking  and  other  household  necessities.  It  .i&  bdUeved  that  by 
-effecting  proper  improvement  in  generation  *Lnd  piping  the  busi- 
ness can  be  made  far  more  profitable.  Then  the  chief  by-pro- 
ducts, coke  and  tar,  instead  of  being  again  reduced  to  gas,  should 
b?  utilized  to  greater  advantage.  The  average  caloric  quantity 
in  larger  cities  is  400  B.T.U.  on  the  average,  and  the  charge  per 
1,000  c.f.  Is  from  *2.50  to  2.80. 

The  relative  proportion  of  gas  for  different  purposes  Is  shewn 

Tselow:— 

Heating  Motor  M««tv» 

Year  ended  Ko^  of  lamps  Installations      InRt'tlona  It.  pk 

Mar.  .1922  1,224,776  1,009,847  966  9,938 

„   1923  1,163,641  1,194,330  867  9,416 

„   1924  518,624  1,087,472  669  6,616 

„   1925  609,005  1,256,178  497  6,648 

„   1926  2,043,829  429     6.638 

The  situation  of  the  industry  Is  as  follows:— 

/    ■     ■■'^         ■» 
No.  of    P.u.  capital        Production  Ooka  Goal'tar 

Year  ended  worka     CYen  1,000>        (1,000  c.  ft.)        C&«lWh  ton)         Ckokn) 

M&r.    1922 75    276,272    10383,881  470,699  174,919 

„   1923 74    416,156    12,263,347  493,260  192.268 

„   1924 76    507,202    12,464,830  437,769  197.865 

O^bic  metecB)  CFr.  tons)  0-MO  ft.) 

„       1925 73         552,652         408,419,059         517,636  38.127 

„       1926 75         691,824         423,932,643         593,818  43,726 


Balance  6heet 

Protifc                Batloto  DiTfdend 

TMr.                            CEenliOOO)            pbiucap.  (YwlfiWy 

W28  • 9,198                 27.9  2,680 

1924  4,890       12.8  8,182 

1925  4,798       14.6  3,083 

1926 6,888       16.3  8.796 

1927  6,981       15.9  4,343 
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III.    MECHANICAL    INDUSTRY 

A  brief  survey  of  the  situation  of  some  of  the  important 
mechanical  Industries  in  Japan  win  be  given  in  this  section,  the 
Information  being:  based  on  the  latest  edition  of  the  Kogyo 
Nenkah  (Industrial  Tear  Book)  published  by  ther  Kosei-kal, 
Tokyo. 

Motors 

Water-wheels. — The  Dengryo-sha,  Hldachl  Works,  and 
Okumura  Electric  Co.  are  principal  makers  in  this  line,  the 
jnachines  now  txirned  out  .by  them  being  of  high-grade  quality 
and.  developing:,  tens  of  thousand  kilowatts.  The  growing  activity 
of  water-power  exploitation  at  home  and  in  nelghboringr  coun- 
tries gives  a  good  promise  for  the  future  of  this  particular 
mechanical  Industry. 

Steam  Trif1>ines.r^V\>r  turbines  of  various  types  of  excellent 
make  the  Mitsubishi  and  Kawasaki  Shipyards,  Osaka  Iron  Works, 
etc.  are  noted.  The  Navy  arsenals  are  no  lees  active  In  this 
work  so  that  the  home  manufacture  Is  now  sufficient  to  meet  tlie 
requirements  of  warships.  The  native  makers  can  now  turn  out 
turbines  of  over  10,000  kilowatt  capacity  for  vse  other  than 
marine. 

Diesel  Engrines. — ^In  petroleutn  semi-Diesel  engines,  especially 
•those  of  30  to  100  H.P.  capacity  made  by  the  Nileata  and  Ikegal 
-iron  Works  are  of  wide  repute  as  motors  equipped  to  flshlngr 
vessels  and  have  largely  contributed  to  the  recent  development 
of  the  flshingr  industry.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  Nllgata 
.Iron  Works  has  secured  the  patent  rigrht  of  Millies  Vicker  Co.  of 
iittgland  and  the  Kobe  Steel  Works  that  of  Sulzer  Co.  of  Switzer- 
land, and  are  manufacturing  turbines  of  over  600  H.P.  of  these 
special  types. 

Smaller  size  petroleum  engrines  for  agricultural  purpose  are 
in  grreat  demand  recently,  the  Kubota  Iron  Works  and  Tobata 
Company  being  leading  manufacturers  in  the  line. 

In  air  engrines  Japan  has  practically  attained  a  stage  of 
self- supply,  and  the  Army  arsenals  and  the  Mitsubishi  Air  Craft 
Co.  (formerly  Internal  Combustion  Bn^nes  Works)  are  now 
turning  out  engines  of  Salmson,  Ispano- Suiza  and  Nevla  type  of 
excellent  make  and  efficiency. 

Electric  ApparatuseSf  Machines,  etc. 

The  leadlngr  concerns  with  paid-up  capital  of  over  one 
.million  yen  in  thiSi.  Industry  .are  the  Shlbaura  Bnglneerlngr 
.Works,  Hldaobl  Works»  Mitsubishi  Electric,  Okumura  Electric 
7«J1  EUectiric,  Kawaklta  Electric,  Yasukawa  Electric,  etc.  The 
number  of  workers  employed  by  these  and  other  smaller  esta- 
l>Ushments  reached  21,29S  in  1926.  The  annual  output  for  the 
three  years  ending:  1926  is  as  follows  (in  ¥1,000):-— 

1926 

Dynamos  and  electric  dynamos..  23,653 

Motors     21,071 

Transformers    &    other    electric 

apparatuses    69,797  63,805  60,618 


19B5 

UM 

29,143 

13,534 

16,185 

14.922 
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In  the  maRntacturo  of  eXeatto-^mxft^CB,.  indicators,  other 
electrical  supplies  and  teleiraphic  machines  the  home  industrsr 
has  already  reached  the  stacre  of  self-sufficiency.  The  Shibaura 
'Snglneeringr  Works  and  Tokyo  Electric  Co.  are  well  known  tar 
their  meters  gf  the  American  General  Electric  Co.  afid  the  Ashlda 
Works  those  of  the  American  San«ramo  Electric  Co.  The  Toko* 
kawa,  Tokyo  Keiki.  Kyoritsu  Denki,  Nippon  Denkl,  Kuwaao 
Denki,  Nisshin  Denki  and  Shiklshlma  Denki  Cos.  are  leadlnir 
makers  of  indicators,  while  telegraphic  and  wireless  apparatuses 
are  turned  out  at  the  Oki  Denki,  Kyoekl  Denki,  Annaka  Denki, 
Nippon  Musen,  Tokyo  Musen  and  Yoshimura  Cos.  The  bulk  of 
telephonic  apparatuses  is  also  supplied  by  home  manufactures, 
.only  a  small  portion  being:  imported.  Leading  factories  In  the 
iine  are  the  Nippon  Denki,  Okl  Denki,  Kyoritsu  Denki,  Kyoekl 
JDenkl,  Kawakita  Denki  and  To-A  Denki  Cos.  Before  the  Japan- 
fChina  war  of  1894  the  production  hardly  exceeded  1,000  a  year, 
'whereas  the  annual  output  at  present  exceeds  100,000. 

Batteries. — The  investment  in  the  business  assn^g&tes  about 
W  mUlions  (¥7%  millions  of  storage  batteries  and  91%  mUlions 
of  dry  batteries).  The  Nippon  and  Tuasa  Battery  Cos.  an 
specialized  in  storage  batteries  and  turn  out  about  80  per  cent 
of  the  production,  their  manufactures  going  to  China,  India  and 
Australia.  The  production  of  dry  batteries  is  centred  about 
Tokyo  and  amounts  to  V3H  millions  a  year,  of  which  some  10* 
pet  cent,  is  exported  to  China,  South  SeaSr  eto. 

CSlectric  Wires  and  Cables. — ^The  annual  production  Is  valued 
ttt  70  million  yen  or  so  and  the  factories  identified  with  the  busi- 
ness are  P^rukawa  Electric,  Sumitomo  Eleetrio,  Pnjlkura 
Electric  Wire,  etc. 

Spinning  &  Weaving  Machines. — ^Noted  makers  are  the- 
Toyoda,  Harada  and  Enshu  Shokuki  Cos.,  the  first-named  being 
especially  known  as  the  only  factory  capable  to  turn  out  the 
whole  range  of  the  spinning  machinery.  Its  working  capacity  Is 
about  60,000  spindles  a  year.  After  all  foreign -made  machinery 
is  still  predominant  in  Japan,  about  5  million  spindles  In  opera* 
tion  being  of  foreign  origin. 

Bridge  Materials. — ^These  are  made  by  the  Ishlkawajima 
Dockyards,  Kisha  Seizo  Kaisha,  Kawasaki  Dockyards  (Hyogo), 
Tokokawa  Works  (Tokyo  &  Osaka),  Osaka  Iron  Works.  Mitsu- 
bishi Dockyards  (Kobe),  Uraga  Dockyards,  etc.,  and  their  annual 
production  is  estimated  at  200,000  tons. 

Locomotives  &  Rolling  Stocks. — The  industry  in  the  line  has 
made  strides  'and  the  number  of  factories  has  considerably  In- 
creased. The  Japan  made  locomotives  are  now  extensively  used 
on*  the  Government  faflways  and  In  Chinese  railways  and  are  by 
•tio' means  second  to  foreign  ones.  The  oldest  aad  foremost  tn 
'the  line  Is  the  KIsha  Selzo  Kaisha  of  Osaka,  followed  by  Jai>an 
C?ar  Mfg.  Co.;  Kawasaki  Dockyards,  Hidaehl  Works,  Mitsubishi 
T>ockyards,  and  others,  their  total  capacity  reaching  460  can 
(about  40,000  tons)  a  year.  The  Hidachl  Works,  Mitsubishi  and 
Kawasaki  Dockyards  have  reoently  started  manufacture  of 
electric  locomotives,  and  several  1,200  H.P.  locomotives  made  by 
the  Kidachi  Works  are  employed  on  the  State  lines.  In  passen- 
ger and  freight  car  b.uilding  the  Government  railways  works, 
the  Kisha  Seizo  Kaisha  and  Japah  Ca;r  Mfg.  Co.  stand  high,  their 
combined  manufacturing  capacity  reaching  2,500  passenger  cars 
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and  10,000  freiirht  cars  ea«hRAift;l>olMli*ltt«|s«Dltr'itt(«t|^a«rK  For 
m^^rf^lf^d  brakes  for  e^e^ic  ca^i^^tf^j^jiie  are  the  Ooyei^itfiRf nt 
KUr^^'.O-r factory*'  '^lifSaui^a  Engriney^li^ -Works!  Hii^^  i^ifi^ 
Mitsi!il>ishr'£:lec£ric  tirig.  Co.,  Kawasaki  't>bckVards,*  etc.  *^  The 
Mitsubishi  Electria>iMi:>dndi:JKpa»}AjlT'BMcii  Co;  AM^minUifac- 
ing  ain*'.lirakes  of  Amsolcan  type,  while  the  Sumitomo  and  Kobe 
Steel  'W^rlff  supply;, ifLWton^tip.  couplers  pt  excell^^t.n^^^c^) 

<tl!^t&A  Cars  tSi'  <Syclea>*'tWhd  '^^lahlltMMMiSBmal  HD&iMi^dB, 
Kai«hlxMta.  HakuytiEihir^nd  Tokyo  Gas  JMmU  lGi«y»fCroH  4tand 
in  ga<>a'^pute  foxt>|ltE^oidutlng.  passenger iMiitt<miglKtt<;anii  "while 
as  HfiOfeMs^of  mottr:  tl^tiSiBa,  .the.  Katsu.  Fmotax^v  iRisAMH^-  and 
othe»b:  art  well  knMnb«*'.      ' 

Mt>fcti<Af  Instruilie«ts.-^'I%^'4?*h6n''<«^tftfleu'Tl*  "C^.  Is 

credited  for  excellent  optickf 'ift^i^t^in^ntei  teH^^hg  iha(4iinea 
and'^bthei^  selentifl^-fknl^Iebients.* -  •' 

•-  '•.  '     I 
Mechanical  and  Engineering  Productions  in  1926 

-        .    .,  :     ..<*1'0«9^.,  :•.-.'■/ r.,r 


Shiyi*  :.- «3«S93 

Cars,  etc .•/;•'•    TU7Q8 


E3l«^1»M.^pparatU8es...  •4l}45« 
^  ^9.|re9,  ..^^yges^  ejt.c, . . , .  ,  .^  6,205 


^umps,   cranes,   etc'. ....     16,179  ' '  6lop^s,^ \ ^^igfiep^  etpi ^ •  •  '    ?/iSJ* 
Machine-tools,   finishing  v__--.   L^. 

machines,  etc.-  .-. . . . .-.  it>4,i96 


Xrms,  letci 
:     :•  .  f  •   •   V J    'T 

:  .  ■■:  '.  -•  r 

Dynamos^ — ^The  following  figures  show  the  output  of  prin- 
cipal products  in  this  itiM  lU  lkt]6h  Jlt«aitl^=  "iWoMbf  «s^  .the 
KagasftkL'atjid  Kope  poqkyaands  of  tln^  ^4tteii1^1^bi  Ftrm.  .the  Kn<ra- 
wM:-  SWpward  ^%,  Rpbe,  tl|e  Kobe  I|ro»  ."Wpp^^,.  ^tPt  .On  .f  l.QOWp— 

.  jBollers,  steam,  tyrbinea 1,613  1,648  1.329 

.,   ';^te^   engj^ei    ...^ 21.071  .,,.,16,m    j .  14.922.  ^ 

,  ;  Bumps  ...;:,,...... .v.v.v.v.v.--t',4&$;;    Ihi  ''..  1^146  .;^ 

,       'Electro-moju>ra'   '.'.*,'.".V "23,^3    '    '29,143     ,13.534*  r 

j'      G"^^.wheelfi    .,..^  .;.'.V.  .V..V.' 1-0,626  y     ;  5,213*     '    i,.330.!^ 


:.".•!':..'*           ^Iinfwrt  of .  Dynamofiy  Atc-r  <f1ilXi9),  •  >r 

,...,,                  „.  ,      ,,    J                       '       '      198^              1OT6               1325  '     19e4' 

flolI(6tf|ej,  econonaiaers   «.. ..... ... . .     3,285        6,736        6,357  "  6.11? 

B^fkXjiH  turbines   ....^ 1,242        2,562        ;.452.  .  2,29$ 

£tea<Q  >engine&.. ... ,^ ... . . . . .    '      2b             32    .         60  3$ 

Oil  ^nd  gas  heating,  engines. .           5,091      ;  4,39^        5,732  $,57^ 

Water-wheels : 51T        ^.2,09.           773.  1.4© 

.        Total 10,155      14,937    ,14,374  I5.i^ 

"I 


MecKanfoal    Industry   in  Customs   ReturfiM - 

•  Bxports  •    •    •     •     '    '  •    '■  '    '  .■! 

Machines  and  pacts,,  steamers  ^nd.  pnai^ne  engineering- 
machines,  transportation'  machines,  r&flway  rolling  stocks, 
watches^  scientific  instruments: —  , 

*     1824    ..^».. «;.... ¥18,769^84  .1026 :.¥d5,l84i6fff' 

1925     29,656,821  1927    -.  t  . . .  n  * . .  .*  .26.»62,f6»/ 
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MlaortlaiieAw  aietallle  pvodusbts:—- 

W28    W17;40«  1W5    ...: fUMftO 

lt24    878,664  1926 ..,  447,0S8 

Priiioipal  Items  of  exports  are  as  foUoira:-^ 

Cloeks   W,0T6,B05  fl,7«B.682 

Musical  instruments  and  parts..     .480.844  SM^OTO 

Bicycles   and   piurta i..      461»e71  684488 

Ships  and  machinery 1,408,903  88M14 

Blectrio  machines    2,240.248  2,009,076 

Telephone    296,148  281,186 

fipinnlnc -and  weaving  machines  2,&78,B80  2,628;678 

Miscellaneous  articles,  parts  and 

flttlngs    74,886,129  68,807.437 

tmportf 

Machines  nnd  parts:-— 

1924     ¥128,522,756  1926     90,470.284 

'     lf86  ....> 88,9H,48t  1927    78,611,M9 

Steamers  and  marine  enffineerinir  machines,  railway  rolling 
[^ stocks,  transportation  machines: — 

'     1924    ..i^ ¥46.016.246  192ft    ¥80,447,170 

1926     26,813,485  1927 27,660,166 

.  Sdentillc  Instruments  and  sruns:— 

1924     ¥86.067,286  1926    ¥10.980.908 

1926     81.767.668  1927     ....17.066,898 

Principal  items  of  imports  are  as  follows:—- 

vm  vm 

Gas,  OU.  Hot  air  Snglnes ¥5.090.782  ¥4.398,854 

Water  turbine  and  Pelton  wheels 517,011  2.209,410 

Boiler  and  fltUngrs 2.181.471  4.876.281 

▲ir  and  Gas   compressors i;687.076  1.970.851 

Cranes    96.608  808.600 

Blectric  generators  and  motors t.090,807  10,690.298 

Metal  working  and  wood  working 

machinery     4.985.827  3.042.576 

Spinning  machinery    10,204,763  8,166.776 

JPaper    making   machinery 264.671  900.661 

Sewing  machinery  6,583.268  3.620.102 

Bailway  cars  and  parts. 1.443  916  1.553.251^ 

Automobiles   and  parte 8.063.062  5.324.535 

Watches  and  parts 7.836:016  10.079.019 

Bicycles    1.728.301  2,782,211 

p^^s.    ..j...r»...... 1,799^88  8.141.919 

tiOcomoMves   and  tenders 927.222  3.889.393 

Scientific  instruments 17.066.898  20,930,908 

, .  Capitati   Factories  and  Operatives 

The  figures  for  1926  showing  the  financial  aspect  of  companies 
devoted  to  this  industry  cmd  works  employing  50  operatives  or 
more.  are. cLs  follows:-!-    . 
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Joint  stock    534          660.110  136.062    ' 

l^nutnerahip    J 656           21.078  1.604 

lV>tal    l,lgf          661,187  137.076 

Bleetrio  machines  aiid  tools 228          226,216  31.795 

T«mel8  itnd  Rolling  stocks 102          270,190  59,814 

'Manufacturing  and  finishinr 

machines    269      '      78,217  4,541 

Machines  and  tools  for  technical  use    134           47,108  3,872   ' 

Total 823          626,781  100.022    ' 

In  1926  the  operatives  numl^red  306,996  of  which  286.961 
were  in  private  and  69.946  in  Government  works,  the.  male 
workers  claiming  292,009  or  95  per  eent. 

Workfno   Result  In   Recent  Yearti 

According  to  the  Investigations  of  the  Oriental  Economist, 
.  the  average  working  result  of  7  leading  companies  engaged  In 
mechanical  industry  is  as  follows: — 

Annual  r  te  of  profit  DtvldmiA 

WorUfwTaar                           *                                      percent.  percent. 

192S  i^^^    ^^^^ ^*^^  ^'^^ 

t  2nd     „     1.48  0.54 

l%$4flBt      1.65  0.68 

1 2nd     „ 1.21  0.63 


l^^rist      M .     1.04  0.86 

I! 


2nd     ., .^ 1.01  0.86 


1926  1^8^     "     - ••••         ^-^  ^'"^^ 

*  2nd     „ 0.98  0.66 


I 


l927f'**      , '. 0.34  0.20 

t  2nd     .,     0.87  0.21 

(For  details  on  the  shipbuilding  industry  refer  to  the  ChaptI 
Shipping  and  Shipbuilding.) 


IV.    CHEMIOAL    INOU&TRY 

GENKRAL   SITUATION   OF.  I^BWIiY   STABTEa> 
.    CHEMXCAX.   INDUSTRIES 

The  bto^chtfmioal  industry  has  made  a  fairly  good  progress 
after  the  European  war.  Of  over,  800  brands  of.  new  medicines 
now  on  the  market  about  360  are  of  fove^n  .origin  and. the  rest 
Javanese  ^J^mnufacture. 

8oda«ash 

It  was' through  the  seU-sacriflcIng  efforts  of  the  Asahi  Glass 
^o.^  the  largest  In  this  line  in  Japan  and  run  by  the  Mitsubishi 
Firni..,that  Jnpa^  was  first  able  to  produce  soda-ash  when  its 
Supply  Was  cut  short  by  the  world  war.  The  Co.  is  now  able 
to  produce  about  7.000  Eng.  tons  a  year.    From  the  commence - 
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n^^jgS^^  Ap|A,.|i;{LJ|^  tho  .«^rimont  cost,  it  is  said,  about  TS^ 

"^WM-  '^r--  irr.     /      '^ 

jrfjfhe  natlvii7apt|cle  haiJ,'.$o  f9.c9.tlke.  fQrin<.4^blQ  Qoni|Krtlfclo»  «C 
Brvnpftr  Mon<y» rpwductian  lancl.  aJ^Q  .tM  .Af rlQ«iP .M^srahdt  Bflrtural 
as|ha-  Vhe  latter  was  quojied  early. fnv.W?  fvt»^3pa^:*iia'tho  ^t^ior 
slljeb.tly  lowerAr;  Tl>e  pre-wetr  qnotatipB>{o(,^€^JQTO|^lY.9irodueti0ii 
was  ^3.50,  and  this  is  a  rate  which  ifk^  r4f#i|i  f^f^  }^f^T^\7  ottw  tp 
ltd.,onetoniGrsr.  The  Co.  ol^erefpre  petitioned .  the  aiit^bortti^  i» 
1928  to  raise  the. tariff  ff^ip  3fi  sen..p^  j^.^ijfoift  ^hU^^h^Uti$^ 
other  irlass-maimfaistureifa  ^opposed,  so  that,  the  matter,  to'i«tiU' 
left  in  suspense.  It  should  be  added  that  the  Asahi  has  the 
dd^iifttaffbi  it  advant4g4  It  1 1«;  Jtft  ittf ng-  flJ^-  «wti>  aMl'  at  Hjb  glass- 

The  primary  drawback  hi  tlie  ifo3ft  feStrsftnr  'of  Jkpkn  is  tti* 
absence  of  cheap  industrial  salt.  To  make  Japan's  soda  industry 
self-sufficient.  ^pK^^^f^-mpp  APMWit1>n§rt^iW^  must  be  pro- 
duced per  annum,  this  requiringr  200.000  cons  of  cheap  material. 
The  supply  now.:Cwne9.nvakinlx..frpi»^£^haiJtnii8r  ^d.  Spaii)^  .  The 
^mpoit  of  soda  iix  19.27  ..^n)oii»ted  to  lbs,  .^Q3,(^i^0i). ,.   . 

—  •::..    •    •!:-•;  ki    ./■•<•  11.  '    ;      'n 

'  ,    '  ..  '  '  Caustio    Soda  -.  y  . 

►;.    '  .       ; .-^    .     .    :   .   ..r    J. 

Thf  productiotfj,  ^f  caustic  soda  in  Japan  increasfid  ^t4Y^  year 
fronj  1920  to  1925,  .the  output  in  1925  reaching  5^,806,000  pounds. 
A  cliafiffe  came  '  dvpr  thfe  rii^uatlbh  trt '  192«*  when  thfe  ^  output 
decreased  about  6.000.000  pbUh'di^ '  ffu^  tb'  dftialler '  dArhand  for 
bleaching  powder/ the  by.tproduct  of -oaHBtio  floda.and  ih^^iifirked 
increase  of  soda' '  imports.-  •  The  production-  in  ^27  •  however 
increased  to  55,147.,0D0  poun<tj3.  -   > 

Ihi^ort  of  caisdc  soda  in  1927  totalled  90,993.006  pounds,  a 
high-  retcord  showing  a  gain  of  about.  41.762.000  poundfT  #ver  1925 
and  .  double  the  total  of  1923.  .  Partially  due  to  Um  restricted 
output  enforced  since .  July  '^5.  ,1j|[\e.,c9ii8Ux»^Uon -oX  botli  soods 
has  gradually  increased,  bleaching  powder  tifpro  Jarger  produe^ 
tion  of  paper  and  establishment  of 'new  pulp  factories,  and 
caustic  soda  from  the  recent  development  of  rayon  and  other 
fibre  industries.  Notable  is  the  increase  of  demand  for  caustic 
soda  it  swelling '45  Vi1(jl^.fW,b09»'^e.lM*  =  rt26-Mtom  20.000.000  of 
1920  and  82,000,000  of  1924. 

The  folloV^lnfe  ■tftatislies'*^fco^9  ftt'd  ailiiuht  di^'  prtAuctlon. 
import  and  *  export-  b^  esMi^K ^notik  t^-i^  five  years  ended 
1927:— 

112^  .....  ...>048;?46;9<7g     '    -44V069!g68  •     S64.M0  -                   ^ 

W24  .♦..'...*  •t4^.fll8,WW      '  W«4Mt)a  15S,lte  '•             .     —  . 

1925  55.591.401         49.230.909  4«0,4«i  '    f<B.aT1.00» 

1926  51,762.064         80.462.666  93.599         66.831.000 

1927  55,147.000    ,     «O^0fr32POO  120.000         79.471.000 

The  maximum  working^  capacity  of  all  the  existing  plants  is 
estimated  at  lb.  58  mUlions^,  against  the  home  co.nsumptlort' thai 
is  fast  Increasing  since  1923'.  the  figure  for  19^6  reaching  lb.  W 
millions  against  lb.  20  mnUons  of  .  "19^0.  •The  '  t)a,l-N1ppofe 
t'ertilizer  Co.,  Asahl,  Glass  Co..  Hokkaido  Sod^  Co,  and  others 
are  noted  in  this  industry.  * 
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•exporff^a.  .j!.;;*    ;',^;..i 

-•31  i»n»;  'ri*  i«-o'«».v.  i.i:-i'.'ini  v''''>I  •  '  '^ '^  -*'  v.Ji.*)o/;  "jIj  oJ 
^'i'>  «^ro^«lMi«Hcl   PdHtory^^i^'^hi^  j^«dh«tioh"6f  ^ye!|ffi  ^8€!H^ 

lAitnrfvC  ttlftf  iaflitatrsr  to  atftmi;/^«itUM^/ribilu^ffli«t  Wi  If^tibl 
MBntpukpidtaflqMtl^iand.  towtgti  •  d4i«rinfaf>ttwp  ^OlAWHitf; '  dMbUkyte 
i^;n&.rnmqni,ioi«.abonti»j#%  oCnhB  tot«f  tfd»«.t1tft'%ll61«  «6«hty«r 
•^vbithiM  IMS  Wnflftnte*>t6'«yeDiiV•/lfItO0•^^/rlM;  iMdmi:  i««aU»a 

.^UnMtoll  Tdki  ia»MNl  i^«tffeAfttnK>  eta.,  OtMr  <rentt)es  aom^t^tto^kMi 

jft^f;  ^;|^9Ppirq^iT$'  vwwa.iWKl  Auit<»  ..<or  .ImftHi  ia;  fltacsrltAxr).;  BKntap 

atfrdoatft^MdMttleiltl^Ao  dBimH^  miliPVBIilp^d  THitr^a  ^«&iliiiir  CtiMtt^ 
-Bpi«k{>a!f>.^i#  itanafanaclililBtftelc'Oor  ttreleAtlitfi:  ffli(tt<yrf«B  ii^  thtb 

.n    .U    /!     •-  :;    f-.:jt     :•••■':■  :.  •»   '  - -.i  -    .L  '.f)   /  r    -1     ".rT?   '^M)   hnn 

Y«ar  pott  ry  Sblppo  ordlmry  brick  TIIm  Clay  p4pM 

1924  68.533  467  14.685  62.205             4.926 

1925  78,178             4«r/ 1  j;a5.040  48.193             3.739 

1926  73,971  168  14,738  38,704  3,553 

(*:.:.  il  ^')  v;*',r.rfv>  I;  *    ;  •     :   ••;:  v  •  '  '    •  '  .   '.'1  •;-':i-?->l  f.'l  fil 

ITJ,.Tte  vHoMtiaduiitiiJr  basvacHj^eiA  in^ttti>  oontpiMtfWIir  ^stHiM 
daifMUPfeiiXNli  tUd  iftnit-*wArLiiatop«  Vbe  oMput  oecgladtf  audi  gIftM 
'VtfaxMi  AnqffoHMid  4mI>d  sMAiU  T  iUDloii  ^nftri  ttwpr^WM  iTMtfi 
^M  W4imdMMh  tab  MM  ftnd  MaSlUWa  In  19MliilMigk  n«Mr  A 
1a^Qlte«A  M^  JM.OMM:  in  UMr«B«  «(U4r;o«l.lD  lUti  'fna  vft«)«Kt 
tfMtWMt>.0t)itfa^;jpaMtf  .luoBxtakMi.il.  IbQViBfHtfe^  Hitti^th^'JUttU 
'IMf»8vW«rin«  lmirrMC«itt3PtatMta*{tlr9.taaMM^Mttn  ^flttilMa.ntai* 
fli»4%ilat  ><<iwi»'t<ar8,.'^ilC4c'fan*ja|diQt.>iilii ftilnelncorittBla  ii» 
«lre«*Hla4»TAnfhMlry«rfrhile  .tlHr  Mtehi-»BB1  'itAanertMn-rtefliinaMt 
i^m^  QifiMiQD^fimmffttly  ftreMk«di  •4«o}DWliiiiictittt»>i|la)t«ffl«iM  far 

1|f«4r^  re«f^h(|«':tl6bft»{42^.AiKi^907^H¥ihidin0iBdM«i^i«^  . 

>Att)4»«.  f4^g,9»7Wf  tffWim  '^F^lOil^.  nbMidni.«#.ffit.«M,fI]Ool|taw 

flAt)St|fp  f 2,1^4,704^1  Mc..  -^  .,:  r:  •  rn;  i-.^  .-it  ..>,f.-j  rr.:r;.  ..:■. 
*fi(  1      '•      f  '  I  ••■.»:".'  •      i  ..'••':'.■   '  '  :''07  ^o  T'-vty.  i 

Hi    iir."..''    •  I    '..',-.:    •  .'.}       Cmgm99it      .»  '      .-''.''^frnnii    I»'»rn;i*» 

b/i::    .•■«',!  ..     '■    ••!.'     './'/.    ;!'•  •'  "'»i'      .!!    ••  f    f>' jn?f:T"[  fi'-'' 

'The  statistical  abstract  of  the  industry,  is  as  follows i-tr::/') 

!.rN<?j  9f.  9/>^P4ni*»..pi7;  ,po,  pX  ^^|n|orl^s,  .31;.  .namat /c^^clty, 
g,6^{l  tlwvs^eOfin;^')^;.  qci^flifl^es*,^Re4j^4oWij;h 
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\nuYel0.  ^Sbntemplated  new  or  expansion  prbjeclS  represent  OTer 
^  millioh  barrels  of  which  the  hlsh  firrade  plan  contributes  a 
larger  half. 

The  industry  which  at  one  time  suffered  from  overprodiietiim 
recovered  buoyancy  after  the  Mkrtaquake  disaster  of  int,  owing 
to  the  activity  of  the  bulldinir  Industry,  hydro-electric  and  re- 
x:)qii«tru|Cli99  wor|(,ai|d  tb#  scaroity  of.fftpqk  ki^  liiuia»  At  <me 
j^inte  brisk  bxwMiew,  fjavoved  ttoo  copunodUy  In  the  mMst  ^f  ««»- 
«raa>  depressions  A  tsqtkH^ok.  h<ww«V0r»i.ooeurred  in-  ISM  when  the 
^mand  bf«Mn  to  .wane  while  the  coin»iBtionto£.aEiipMMoB  vovfc 
^Ht^aued  .to  ineneaeerthe  output  resuttinff  ih  oveivraptay  iMotiaily 
caused  by  the  arrivals  of  f6ref«n  prodvcta.  In  *n  tm  bene  de- 
jnand  wmb,  not  particularly  bad  but-  expoite  'ttll  below  the  pre* 
j^edinff  yeev.  Then  the  keen  competition  amon^  the  itiaiinfae- 
tUMrs  to  dispose  of  their  stoeks  In  tiew  of  the  tight  money  has 
istfrioiisly  affected  the  market  priees.  dlhoe  Jttly  '27  a  reduction 
of  output  by  35>(  to  se^  hae  been  enforced,  limiting  the  produe* 
tlon  for  lft28  to  14,000,000  bArreUt,  «o.  t^Mit  tba.*  stock:  la  tm^aUy 
lesseninflT  while  demand  is  going  strons;  At  the.  quotation,  of  W 
to  T7%  p^r  cask  net  on  the.  homo  market  the  manufaoturera  en* 
Joy  a  margin  of  9X  to  2.  On  the  other  band,  owlnr  to  the  rom- 
petition  of  the  German  and  Bnglish  Portland  cement  In  bitffift 
and  the  South  Seas,  the  Japanese  exporters  find  the  F.  O.  & 
quotation  reduced  to  UK  or  Cand  the  lierSiffn  market  practicaUy 
closed  for  them.  Production  in  1926  and  1927  was  18,610,000  and 
20.747,000  barrels  respectively, 

SUQAR 

Japan  has  at  present  two  centres  of  sugar  production.  OU- 
nsawa  6r  the  Luchu  mTohlpolMJO  tn  ^QAiMiJproper,  and  Formosa. 
In  the  former  there  are  11  mills  with  the  total  capacity  of  2,S50 
Kns..toiis  while  £\>rmoBa  has  §•  mills  with  the  eapaolty  of  S3.111 
toiut  In  24  hours.  The  sugar  industry  of  the  thomeUmd  is 
kiaepacably  cpanected  with  that  In  the  otlMr»  wtaleh  wlH  be 
described  ia  the  chapter  on  Formosa,  not  only  on  aeoonot  of  the 
snpplar  of :  crude  sngar  from  th*  jwuthem  island,  but  beeaiose  of 
tlie  faot  that  the  refining^  business  as  oohdwrtMl  -in  the  hoBMland 
is  praetloally  mdertaken  by  the  eugar  cm.  WMeh  possess  thefr 
own  ksUls  and  plantatlotts  in  the  island.  BefoM  the  Burepean 
wmr  tiiere  were^  only  Ave  refineries  In  the  bomeland  with  tfte 
dlisolvlBg  oilpaelty  «f  about  890  Ions  tn  24  boun^  bnt  -since  then 
th»  flgbres  tiave  been  increased  to  over  1,210- tons.  t%e  produetlen 
of  sugar  has  suddenly  inorsased  •  frotri  litboiit  f 90T,  the  yearly 
otttput  in  I^Ocent  years  aniouhting  to  9  mtiilon  plculs  or-  ^ore.  At 
the  same  time,  the  consumption  is  also  Increasing  ^Itfr  tho 
growth  of  population,  approximately  12  million  piculs  being  con- 
sumed annually.  The  defidencop^^of  the  home  production  Is 
supplemented  by  the  Imports  from  Java,  the  Philippines,  and 
Cuba, 

Sugar'  production  in 'Formosa  for  1927-28  season'  totalled 
9,6i67,618  pi'culs,  a  record  high  'ameunt^  since  the;  occ'opation  of 
Formosa  by  Jupan.  The  consumptioti  at  home .  In  i#27  .tnached 
aB'much  as  12,2*7.000  plciifs,  but  as  the  prtceii  rem^h^d'low  and 
alHo  owlnr  t6  arrtval  of  for<Hgn  product  at  Idwer  ttgtves  the 
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ttuUMlMetwto*  «M  M  ^diOMttltir  dM^M^  art 
doiM  om.  thait  h«v«  hftdtdt  out  4lMni  tn^i^  dlTldwnds.  The  offlbM 
eitlnuitft.  ^  the  Fel^moeRB  vatsr  ponklodtldii  for  the  1MB*>» 
•oten  te  11,M8^211  picnle,  the  hMieet  eoreoertf  and  showteg  » 
gain  <Mfi  vwt  a4S6»000  pionle  en  the  previous  MMPon's  figure* 
Mll,7i7  piouls  were  Aftpped  abroad  ia  1M7. 

Deihand  and'supplr^f  sugar  In  Japan  for  1^24,  1925  and  iWi 
t»^re  as  follows  (in' 1,000  plculs):— 

.    Supply 

ifl>"  ^PB,  >w« 

Brought  forWasd  i....^*«        466  181  16S     * 

Production  (in  Ja^Mm  proper>.      1,626  .l«iM  l,69t 

Imports    7.6«4  .   ,    6^62  .  6.0n 

Imports  from  Formosa 7»488  "^  T,^38  7,234    . 

Total    17,082        15,877        14,18r        ' 

r  •  ■' 

Demitnd 

'     Exports S,665  2,450  1,»0» 

*'     Exports  to  Japan's  territories.  '       228  218  25> 

ConsumpUon    12,681  12.259  11.838 

Total     15.972  14.922  14.006 

Carried   forward^  .'. , .  l,mf  ^6  181 

'  Raw  Sugar* — The  supply  of  crude  sugar  being  Insufficient 
in  Japan  proper  the  refineries  use  the  raw  materia!  from  either 
Formosa  or  Java.  The  recent  figures  on  the  reOninr  huslnesi^ 
aiMTgtven  below:*— 

.    '  'I 

Refined  Sugar  (Japan  Proper> 

On  1,000  'Tdn") 


•    '  Tmv  nredncilon  Bom*  cot  ■imfttaa      JbKfori              UniMri 

lft28 180,222  1^62.114  106,767  600.648 

1»24  169,367  1,212,846        .  188,170  609,278 

1926  ...A*...  162.621  .     1,261,979          238.806  632.280    , 

1926 164,993  1,832.923  306,213  768.53T 

Amount  «f  Raw  Sugar  Used 

T««  (1000  Un)  Ymt  (1000   kln>  ^ 

1928    ....r...v...     624,568  1926    693.814 

1924 724,289  1926    ...., 569,550 

The  question  of.  supply  of  raw  sugar  has  grown  more  and 
more  serious  not  only  because  of  the  smaller  average  yield  per 
acre  of  the  Formosan  plantation  theui  that  of  ^ava  but  of  the  'fact 
that  the  tendency  Is  gaining  force  In  Formosa  for  the  sugar  farm* 
^  be,  c^ye^rt^d.  IntA  more  proflt^le  rice, ^paddles.  The>  f^89r 
percentage  of  the.Formpsan  cane,  too,, has  so  1^  been  below,  t^a^ 
of  Java.,  Tq  m.eet  this  insufffciency,  Japanese  refiners  have  sti(H- 
^d' both  the  scitiihip^iBird  and  northward  expansion:  i.e. '^iatbllsh^ 
mint  ttt  tfttgatf^mms''iT»'^JitVa;  Suttiatra  and  bthe^  lR>ulK  iMal 
teChde  on  Y>ne  hand  and  beet-root' cultlvadovf 'in  Hoktealde,  (ftoraK 
and  South  Manchuria.  .'•■«..       !♦  r.  <     .^  '.'.   r    .  ,-:it\ 
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lB|r%4(dcam9  bythfi  Ctdotti^tOQVfimsncni'iif  Vn»  aiUI  Ikp  a-txiMata 
QP..JMil&90»  •Bot1i^AU«fn»tetiW|(|A{aad.WB^2irotil«|:«^ia;fan  teltaea 
pr^nnilpajily  AtMbvtfid  -te  the  {llltoltosfait).i*o8Mli)A:tiip  tta#tfaARfl/ii«k 
In  the  districts  subjeet  itD  iieooitiAtKbtiMR  AwJiajiiiiaitii  .UJillue 
|>WV€,ptiii9  tffaseDr  .,,;?1^:  .^^^V^iJt  if^i^)^.^^  f^ff^^ff^ff^ntA 
having  proved  that  the  districts  (OJ[.iI^taj»l  |ti^  ,ToJMi,fsWt.  ^je  .ff«^ 
from  this  disadvantagre,  the  two  beet-root  cos.  that  were  estab- 
lished after  the  Armistice  .^v^.,  chosen  their  farms  there. 
So  far  the  results  have  been  ikh-ly  satisfactory.  There  are  four 
beet^rdot  cos.,'^ith  the  tc^al  subscribed  capital  of  ¥32%  mUlions, 
of  wM^h  ¥13  W  ifiillions  Ift^pald  4ip^  and  -with  1fh«*  WWkltig  dap^ity 
of  2,mm  ^tons.  %«Mdes  e99^ llbns ^f  flMfle«i«tti^n> >   '•^^' 

The  Tariff '  OjMe»tiop<r^Jt  would 'be  hard' ^r' Xapajxctsi^^  su^r 
refinery  .to  coiimete  witjj  Ihj^  imported  commodity  were  £t  not  for 
the  enfbrcemeht  bf  the  pr6tecfive  duty'  of  ¥2,50-6.80*  per  100  kin 
on  the  latter.  At  one  time  the  home  refiners  were  able  to  import 
crude  sugar  free  by  way  of  r^ate^^hen  it  was  refined  in  Japan. 
but  this  .measure  .having. )^^n  strongly  opposed  by  th^J*i^in»»8an 
sugajr  factories!  the  In^Mrted  'Grii4^/su^^  ia.jiitw  subject  fo  a 
sllghji  duty.     ..  .  .{ .-  ■*> 

■  Sugar  O^ntipanm.  .U«P«n.  PropMrJ^  > 

..,..,.  '^^s^S^^'^iSt' 

ft}    DtU-I«lp|Mlf>.(with  AreAnerfcAsja:  Tok3po»:      .i 

Osaka,  Fukuoka,  Formosa  and  Korea)  -  ^«41B>  t  *M»74^ 
(2)     Taiwan  (with  2  refineries  at  Kobe,  and 

1  at  FukuoftB»^^.^^l.c-..,-'...3«,»jt3.b.v!-...TB3.000  38.100 
<3)     Meiji    (with    2   refineries    at    K^wa^aki 

and  Tobata)    .....* ....        48,000  24,300 

<4)     TeUMku  (1  i>e««tery>., ,U. . .  .c    -  1 18,000  •  41,466 

(6)    JNIit^ia   (I'peflw^ry) '    '    2«,000  '  ia;750 

(6)  tensTiIko  (1'  r^fiiiery) ........: \'1{    '    5*.5^«     *       **.218 

(7)  Taisbo  (2  reianeries  at  Tokyo  and  Nagpya)        r,000  •  B,426 

The  combined  total  of  the  paid  up  capital,  profit,  the  rate 

of  profit  and  dividte«J>fifitl«<ftew8it^ldadla«simA;erns  for  1927  are 

as  follows  (in  ¥1,000):— 

1J» 

lihalf  '   tadlttlf 

Paid  up  capital   !....'  T 139,604  il>3,626 

*      Prom 14,808  14.M3 

"    Rate  of  profit .:. 20.4j^ '  '    '  .     18.«;f' 

^'  .;' Rate  of  dividend.. \.,.*,;;l.j .,.:......     ..  IS.Tjf.  t^Xt 

In  tlie  summer  and  au^uhitt'  oif  liJ27;'tfxe  l>al-^hpi?ton  co4nbtne« 
ani' absorbed  the\Toyo  and  iciso  took,  over  th^  l?tiairfi^s^  matia^^- 
Q«nt,Q<  the  Niltaka  Co^  i^be  U^^pnr<^^^  fkRdL\^^^J9t£l}M0 

PHM&Me4  :  tb6   BiftQhfM^^il' ;  iwd .  If^^^ 

further  absorbed  the  Tokyo  Sugar  Co.  .i;.«mi '.*«.8i^  '»!•«'.  •      u 
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iwUiHu.l  nl  J^^//  'i-^iiS  t^i^l    .:U     A-niMf  ^i^i|U»Uua  aji  t*  YJ"»>ri«^J^^  ♦ 

liMnHr4mi9ttii«toMY^«iiBMBii^i)rtft«t<t)diliili«IXolA  ibfe  ^P6ike^  Wtth-fHl 
:ammonla  is   more  active   and   totals   186,000  tons   of  whiclt'thb 

W«)9>)W^^k»l^ iWlaf^TBr. Uit4APaii(K  i.r  -/o  :>  Hj-tiii.tn  hIi  '»  ii.n 
Jni>l)X%Uq^t^fcaiW;ttt^»'¥«rtlM4*f^  ^4l#fiirffef-»Yrf* 'aiAiWiyttii*''fe''j<kdi^«?d 
f^^^fe  '<)fett^»M«<»ed''fttji^-  b^?Wr  Vfafk^ir- fte^*'3'<H)aite8e''jio<t/  *th* 
fl^i^eieAf^f  ¥klrtvfAll*'fti^  Jkiiftn-'ii^rtMisfy -difitiitlnir  ^^''tfttedti'^4 
hmrei^^ot'tAot^  fe*w3hJrftW  ffertliiafirir.  "IJfor^dV^^^biaHi  k^  iriftfttltis 
felW  Attw^'tiosrtiy'^ti 'lfhe''^u^ria^;  do-W'^s  'thfe'txi^rbg^Tidtit 
Wftl^lar'fc6ncef^pa;'aTtd  !t's^^ms  'that*¥h(e!^Siirilj;ftj'*futtit^  be  ti^tte^ 
£ftW:it#d"a:^'toodstti1f  instead  bf  air  maW^.  "  Th.^ '  $tat)hate  tjt4t 
^#?^.'to^'e!Ofrte  Wa6!<tIJ^'"trom  England' and  Arrferloi  ts  noV  in^lrt- 
dpkity  siiiSi^^''l>y 'befiriany' Which 'fedli  to  .Tai^ati  ifi  *mr  bv(*f 
«I^^Ou«)«ir 't>Df>^  total  litirismf^f  9IKH000«mf«.       •  >  • 

jj.M ;    f'    '  .  • «    -i    *!       '•.:   .    r  » f-  •  M     T)     .     .  I   .    J     .■  ■  •.        •     .  f .  j 

JTJ  T  :    •  •         .•  ^  •  ••,.(;     :u  ;'i.:    •  :iv)    .'      j      *;     •  ;       •     •    ■   -     »     •     i     .-. 

ii5'»i)  t:  .  •  ..♦   i»m;  .  ).|i.i.     I   »,    -.i.'iJ  .J    I- j   f^'j.'//       .>;-a   -      ;: 

'""^&ti  tllfe  ^ti-eWftW'iof  VeidtlVef  (Meai^efl«  Japanese  tAateReli'*6h<5* 
%«rf^Grf  tn  lmpWtaTiee'4h*^i^ortJ't^**e;'Hul  of  hit*  ^^  hAy^intt  of 
the  prtb*^  dt  JMtw  ttiatierialS  arftf  W^Her  T^rag:^  at  ft<m4^'catl^d-» 
il*rtte(*  ^srjJecfaW'As'lregaj^s'  esepofts.  =  Of^bout' 106  ^afetoHefl  At 
presefttt'efjdflftiill^  4h«  ^yb  Brktish*  ^.  la  thife  bfi^Mrt,  '<nMlirltatlft|r 
about  %  of  the  total  output  which  amounted  to  298  million  dos. 
In  1924.  The  Nippon  Match  .Ca,An4.)t;wo  other  plants  were  pur- 
chased and  absorbed  by '  a'  STw^uf^^  concern  (Diamond  Co.)  In 
1924. 

t>i'A  I'Mti^'....  >..<;/"  }«0M26  '•>  •lB/961'</i  '*10:887  •  Utfit  '' 
.ef>oft9f«  Y/.  .•:..>,..'. '«0^»  -v  44/ill'.  '  /  <Mf 0  *  :  .  19;«0-  ; 
i*i.fMlM4....V.....>>^  »2MM44  :  .1  o4lv7MI    '"^..IMfl'i  k;:   ..i9|I3J     •  > 

1925    289.671  16.988  12.860  8.78& 

«»'"tt^2»'  i/V..;.(^»v/«#.M6»J'  '*.<*4i8««      i^  '  .fttW  -.««» 

n  •        •  f    '  .  .    .  .;   tt'    '«  b  *  ..- . "-i   J .  /:•».'•    .  ^     •  •   '  / 

It.  .(In  X^lla  .t^a.4n4vi^tary  f^uff^ed  from  pp^efaupply  «hiefl^  aue^l^ 
g|i*.v^i)41l^...d(Hn«a^k|  ^»pi»j^flyt^a  cvo4^  iJackened,  ^^xport .  ifco 
l^a^t;)i»4^a).#M24..^t|^V>  IP^AG^^  0^.  Pf  .c^mpatlMcuft  ;OlVai^,  tqr 
ite?eW%W«4f*^a:Wvtb«.?^wpri?a^^  ,  .   !.;        .  ,,» 

IT.    t   ••    't   i!.:-.'l      ..:    •     [i    :•.    r.     •,.,..     .»      .     j    •.,!•:•       •- •  •  .':.y     -..t 

-..t.!> . ' . ;  -.1.  i:..    .  •  .1  >  .  ._  .  y^'^      »    ^'   ..u   -v.     (I  1 ..; ...'  -IT 

.'  :»!•»•«*.'      •♦l    'J    ♦  •*•  '     i*<    i"    '■     '.'       •«■     ■•"'■    .,«     'Jl    »'  «  '.-^    Ol  .l»    t  i' 

i.il  ^Ipdor^t  at>V0i9|MnAs;«^||^r^^|;eni^r.#|a|{|[  A9«««r4fMI  mi)^ 
09Bkmtm iBrtuWlntinTfiitof WltlHrifiWor .ney>  awflii  i^i^ttk^.^^p^fi  P)^ 
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break  of  the  Oreot  War  a&4  begail  't&  ^ptbMee  dy«Btitlfa  atUMT 
ezdHBlvely  or  as  subsidiary  work.  By  1918  they  were  in  posltleA 
jto  eiaport  .Jupaiirmade  dyes,  as  aul»bttrle  black»  sMtlqrl  irtalet. 
OoncQ  leed,  eto.,  mostly  to  China.  Afieaawhile  fsredgn  dyes  VMip-* 
peared  pn  t|M  market^  abo«t  ¥24  miUiena  both  in  Iftia  and  Itif, 
to  incvecMie  to  f94,441*700  in  1«20  and  M.Ma.aM  in  Ittt.  anart 
from  the  48a.7»8  kil.  e<  the  Oerman  indUnmiltflr  dyes  that  aivlved 
in  May  X921*  Though  the  ad  valorem  duty  was  raised  to  36^  ii^ 
U20  these  foreign  productions  almoat  strangled  the  Infant  l»t 
dustry. 

As  a  MtfasviQe'to  protect  the  home  industry  the  import  €uty 
on  hieiMicf  diredt,'  asfd/  nwrtkiiiilf'acid*'ni0Matit,isttli^tflirettM 
vat  dyes  and  ell  soluble  dyes  was  increased  in  192S  to 
¥7S.00~*-XS8.OO  per  100  kin;  meanwhile  measures  were  takstt  to 
restrict  the  imports  of  over  40  specified  dye  •stuffs  mnOk  aa  eongo 
red,  sulphur  blacli;  rhodamine  B  e^ctra  orooelne  soarlet»  jnordaat 
yellow,  etc  At  present  the  Japanese  industry  can  meet  the  hoqio 
consumption  as  regards  aniline  salt  and  sulphur  black  dye% 
amounting  to  1  million  and  ^  million  kin  respectiv^y,  .hssidei 
supplying  about  one  half  of  the  consumption .  of  aniUne  and 
alizaline  dyes  amounting  to  S^&OO.OOO  kin  annually.  The  Japan 
Dye-stuff  Co.  and  Miike  Dye-stuft  Factory  have  recently,  success- 
fully effected  the  experimental  manufacture  of  arti^cial  Indigo^ 
which  Japan  consumes  to  the  extent  of  1,500,000 , kin  annually.  , 

The  new  Japan-German  Treaty,  concluded  in  1^38  has  made 
a  special  arrangement  as  regards  dyestuffs,  but  it  is  feared  that 
it  will  not  sufficiently  protect  our  infant  industry.  German 
manufacturers  are  believed '^nKdopit  clever  policy  of  dumping 
those  articles  which  are  produced  in  Japan  and  to  sell  dear 
iOtharg.n^t  yet  self-suppU^  Moreover  it  ^' practically  Inpos- 
«ibla  to  expect  effective  control ,  c^er  s\is^c4ous ,  ci^^  of  change. 
pf  nom^clature,,  grading,,  iMid  aa  forth  nifa4e  1^  s^iippers  or 
importers  to  evade  the  restriction  agreed,  upfuou  The  outlook 
4>t  this  industry  is  deemed,  therefore^  to  bo  highly  gloomy. 

:pBBWBBIB8 

The  brewing  industry  in  Japan  cqmp^r^ies  "sak^,"  beer  and, 
soy,  for  wine  is  still  Insigniftoant  and  as  yet  enjoying  the  bonollt 
of  nontaxation.  The  two. . Indigenous.  tuMUBtries.  of  "saAsft"-  and 
soy  are.  still  primlUve  in 'process,  and*  various  new  metiiodi^ 
several  of  thenf  tiatcnted,  hav/S  so  far  failed^:  especially  aorrtgardo 
soy. 

aaM«->For  ^sake,"  the  atttfpnal  liquor  browed. trom  riesi,  ''Vivo 
villages  of  Nada  (Hyogo-ken)  situated  about  midway  between 
<^saka  and  Kobe,  are  the  niost  noted  cehtre  iof  |»roductiOn  la 
Japan.  What  is  Interesting'  1*  that  the  fUme  of  •'KAda^sok**  li 
generally  attributed  H6t  id  ahy  imi?«t)>red  pr^etos'brbrotrliig-'bnt 
to  the  peculiar  quality 'of  ^rikt6>  in'  cextaih  yMiB  ejdMltg'  In  th4 
five  villages.  The  general  opinion  is  that  the  bacilli  found  la 
the  water  possess  the  virtue  of  imparUng  a  peculiarly  agroeablo 
flavor  to  the  liquor.  One  defect  of  the  "sak6"  Industry  Is  that  It 
Is  difficult 'to'  keep*  its  quality  unimpaired  1»eyond>a  fdlT' months, 
and  to  brsw  It  an  thro'sM  the  oe«uions»  wiMer  beinr^  now  the 
principal  time  tor  br«winr  it.  TWitti  the  obJ(KA'oM«slaov<ng  nmdk 
tM^ct^B'^Ckriiftntn^mt  starved'  m  1W€  aaetptHmiUtaiteBorafo^  i* 
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riniMHetoMeiaftrftt  leDaMtotB  -tar  niiiiiiftii^fairlrig" WjWr'  ib9»  'iq^«Mtl« 
g«pcf<w > toyi <Mipmii>t  twitlt  iteafait«fer«tiite''It  w«tf<«ii0O^nBz«4  1l!f 
^f>  VU^  &mnmt>^Qmri  >Pi>nteanaw<  caJirtHM  OMfctftiite.    manjk%*i 

ffmaiiM- Ml  t«p6rtaitiia4  Buoe^Alit.  Mat  piMMtttel  IMopdkMi  iMliis 
feared  to  hare  dlslocatinfir  effcoto*  tte  ttxtttlas' IndiMtMar  «»• 
JtaMoeial  scheme.  "Shochu,"  a  Japanese  alcohol  made  from  rice, 
and  also  a  small  quantity  of  alcghoj^ure  produced.  Leading  cen- 
tres are  Nada,  Fukuoka.  Hir6sblikia,^Kyoto  and  AichL 

R8)^nt^'i!tatisUcaJMre  as  helow;<r^ 

Output Ht  leading  ctentf^s,  Sept.  1916 

l,00d<' *ncoku"— Hyeto,  765;  Pitkuoka.  804|  Hlroshtraa,  251; 
Kyoto*  tt9;  Okayama;'i66. 

Total  output  (assessed)   in  Japan  proper,  Sept.  1929 
Output.  5.795,580  Tax.  ¥170.917,460  Breweries,  1U74. 

Beer^— Beer-brewinflT  was  first  started  early  in  the  Melji  era 
by  an  Bnglishman  in  Yokohama,  and  this  was  followed  by  a 
Jayaneaa  'brtwevy  1«  1979  at  Refu.  <  The  iMUineStf  ws»  also  latro- 
duesd  atooat  1976. to  HokkaMo  under  th^  tutebqfe  of  GeHnui 
experts  and  wtfhtlie  mipplr  of  foreign  materlala*  '  However,  19 
inuinot  tUl  1999  that  th^  Induvtt^  had  reached  the  stage  of  oeUhT 
attfBdeocy  and  to.  prodiioe  enough  to  send  tha  goods  ^to  the  nelghJ 
boring  ttiarknitB,  '  The  following  figvrte  will-  explain  the  nscent 
situation  of  the  industry: —  >     .  t 

tOutpwl^  Cooamwirtioit,  ggporty  olo.  in  ''keku*' • 

.  .  Y«W                          .     ..qntvnt  OpnsuqBfftlao  .  .    Xxpon  fn^tf^ 

.  .;  2929  ... w I «...w    .995.906  :   7694.79  29.762  mgUglble 

1924 874^579  999.291  22,181  ^ 

1925  827.414  810,007  17.407  „.«   .      .. 

1926  817.187  794.621  22,616 

1927  803.129  765.729  37.400 

The  output  in  1927  is  distributed  as  follows: — 
.  Da4  Nippon  448^36.  "koku,"  ^Urin  189.904,  NilX9M  r  ^^ .  &ud 
Mineral  Vater  73.028,  Teikoku  70.71?,  J5^lchi-Bi  2i,24J>..  T^f^  rri^l^-t 
^.  decl^ie  qt  ?M^prt  4n  4825  ^fs  svplained  by,'tha,cpnf)petitioi>;Of  th^ 
Qtrman  and  ,3ritis^  brands  in  India  and  the,S9iu^i.  Sf^asi  Tlu^ 
^e»q  Law  ae  amended  in  1908  allows,  use.  op  ricei  malzei  or,#ugaiy 
W.^produce  Ueepr.of  snild  taste  and  free  from  ,turpjl(dltyi'  an4 
t|]ie;B«bate  Law  on  Z4auorB  Is  now,a|)ai»Ucable  0A.expof<|t  t^ftpfk,  Ati 
nrsaent  tha  n^Wrtmat^r^sianeauopUed.athomeK  thoiigli^  h«Pf  9^oA 
oorka-am  imported^  r^w  '  •..'•..'.•>.•■.•-..'• 

'"  ^oy^^-Wfe- the*  ihahufacttii^  of  soy  Chiba  t)t^ffec<tit<e^B^cB "all 
ci^t  \^^  "ofc  •  tfw  li^  asT  io  6ut^ut.  Prtnclj^al  ^manbftettirttarf 
c*iitrt8  are'lWbdA-  antf  Ohoshl.  l>arched  wheat  miked  'witTi  salt 
l^d  bekiis  1*  ft^^ticiltaT  irtgfedi^nt.  The  proc^ss'Is  st|n  fer^frdtri 
iei^ntiflc;  i^trlH)!^^  att6tlt'12'nitJhths  before  the'  liquid*  la  reaeh^ 
for  sale,  tt  fs'.^so  db'stly.  ats  it  does  not  much  admit  labor-saTfn]| 
applikfic^:  *To*obvfate  th^W  disadvahtkges  Ihave  beeti'trt^ 
several  patented  processes,  but  most  of  them  ^haW  IT&iTedf    ^m 
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&aAznrAeucQ««(IOiM)  rfloMmrAiiL  ^aarJ-  ailiBr^oiiMiMlltr<4i^eebnl9 
f|»prjl^!|fl>Bura^aitrTOrtiif(0lte^n«.«l^  lo-^CtltfiMcMIIV  ^a»Mt 

,->  .  ,  o".  ,  ■  1  I-  *!,»:  •^'  .!  .^  J.  "  J'li  ii'iIH"  tm-irt'ifl  J...  >!ii»nil 
-;i,>  '   •!» :  .'.    I.  ..,j  .,  ...      ,  .,.•  i».   fiittuufi*  lliun-i  /;  «^-.i'«  L/J; 

Marcli  a^OOO  koka>  CItOOO  kokn)  C1.<NI0  kokn^ 

1928    ...,v^...irr*l  .^^W6.  U.M..    .:W6;,;j.p,        3.661 
1924    6.066  875  S.619 

1926    5,439  .•76ftj  .    .   ..Jo  ?gtt6/>  ...  ^r 

'.      .    . '-'    ,'»••; '^I   -:<;■.•.      *    {f' t :.  >'."..}    .".;;».>*   ii  ;oY 

.  .     ,  .  FL,OUR  .         ,  ,  ^ 

j5    ■    .  .  '     :>      ..  I    :.    ;    .1'.    ;:*v»;..  .'    ni   i>i;.i.i'.  tL'j.i.'l   n.;    V'^ 

lttMi44;600.^b%mtai.lB  84ihonjtaiBa.|ilnJiimaStt0.  :.:9hej*«lfe;l(«mit 
•re.  KIppoiL  FlMitf.i  3:7,400!  )(fiiSi/ia:  dor*  iMuft  MlisUM^-FEour,  t^JtS^d^ 
Uki  :^Zl  ^iWPM^  Aoor  .wftji.iS|9lmdiri.aitft>a*'ftai  tlie  extant .«« 
lJlia»i^'Z  menu  •«  MPiiittNk  >fanilQtf1iu  jnnomittngf  to.  SfittfiV^  vioitts; 
and  In  19e6  ,<U0  toJlin*)  the  UtrufSB./wiSDO  8a£j743,9M>:Mi«  t«3404l 
catties  respectively.  -    :  ,ii  :lIjliI  -^.'i  'u       *...  :► 

The  supply  of  wheat  at  home  Is  not  enon^h  to  meet  the 
demand  otiMo^'tcMs.ztk^imi9imm,itmtimulm6lkv^  6.6 

million  "koku"  (6  "li:oku"=a  ton)  of  which  somethinir  Uke  2  mil. 
are  iM«d'Vor  ^l>y ^^rewing- '*ttd  "^her  ii^finhdiOses.  The  deflcW^nust 
be  <liilBAi.^«»od  with  the  foMlsn  prodUtt<i,'<»om.Manohuri4/ Aus- 
tralia a^d  Ameitisa.      (Viae  Fo^d  Prol»Tsi«i7.<1928.Kdltion  9tiM>le- 

ment)...  «.!  :  .».'  i^i:A     .'li. 

.  .:.  :.;  .  ..    .'"  .  'i  ;  k     'iH'r- 

'•i^jLper '•''"'    ^'•' 

'  •  BVbm  oMeh  tinier  Japan  has  beeifi  maiitifiytfeHttfir  iolIi|fir*iiiper 
fttAtt  nht^H  df-tsertirtn  shHibs,  ''*ttrttiitihi*rfa,'*'*'^*i<Jos60,'*  'Atcl-  Tlie 
mitntifaiHUre  df  th^^'teurbp^h  •«t!H^  papl^^  In  fHttr  <;dttiH»y  'SktM 
ftk>in  lW4''''wh*W^^"tHod'*l»t  tttf!^>»^s^'«*Kta*Aiihi5'tt'1h 'Ttfk^'.'^  ~At' 
IiffesMit'  th^i'^ai^'^ev^ivW  Mif^-^nirnitf'  8f  ^l^fc«fift"^h<»^*  OJh^  F<dK 
ln«lu&IMlf.<T  iICkrllf«lt<b  Keery^,'  -et^l-'-fliref 'ilrtnicfpat » ^s.' '  flMid^ 
^fippmifii  ^3V»i^ebMMAiie '•denMMd^af-sMdfl  '^ticditfty  'c»f*%h«  "^fe^^e^ 
l»  'Hx^Mft tit4 >t»  '<i1iiit«|^lfc^fa  ^Wimigttti^fXg>.A: '  a/M-^a,  #^w'Mh<^ 
countries.  Certain  kinds  and  superior  quality  #H|MriM»e  fftiV^fed* 
Dnoqai  ^wedftJV  fp^fSpwiFrf  jU^cAi,,  ^^i  '^fk  J»^t9  T»|irJ^*«€n 
^^|v^«AWt/MJ^:Or  w¥4^fire4,,JU|,,i|cppe,.fop..fn*wi^t»urJ*«,  ofMjftr. 

r^Mit  h^,,l?e^,  JwMfffd,.  The^tffJ^  (Wt}^  Qf^pwffr^^fffpfi^f^  " 
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.MO'  >^.^;  >**   ^MJWW^r.rW^lq*®^^?.-/ A^i/fi^^Fe. .  d^?^SSte?knl* 

increase    yearty,    the    rate    or    increase    keeping  .Pf^^f<iW^^t)l)f^})j^ 
growth  of  production.     The  situation  of  demand  and  supnly  In 

1923     .iWiftUS^fihf:  .A  .-::    Tj7Wtg4,*tO«^;..a 

Fjrodiictlon  Ikopoit  Bxport  CXmrnnp^loD 

1923     139,452  17,051  15,167  141.336 

1924    150,5to^  'HS7^  8,614  169.197 

1925     164,695  17,166  20,236  161.615 

r  lap«iiM«-  PaNni^Jk^M"&  (VQlft-:  natiiyiB-BtarlQ  »ap«ni  raqe^  donoff^ 
tlUmt  Akirrhoumteia '  A^toAim  &  •  BaAt«rsrt  on  a  iBodcni  '^cdle"  lioiiiff 
rm  ?iXMpaoii.!i  Imam  iSotfbt  CUdhi^  «i4.BiifimQte  «re'Hi«  .ttt«^ 
'fttit^oHUtitissBSk^tm  o/TpttMOdDew  iTlfa  output  te»4ihe>trhDl«  «Dtm- 

.V  }•'!;' rif  lo    I?    ""  4-'   •.':•  .      •  .f'.     .'./.]    •«  ».••'•     /•    .         •••  .•    •      •; 

Btenhl                           Hlno  Aei-shl  Tot  1  liicl 

u  .,■    *           V  iwi*n      ■  »                 <■          ^       I ■■  <  #          '^       "»          oth'-ra 

.  Jhtod.  '      yUae           Plod.         Yaliu  Prod.         ValiM  (.Talne> 

Ywr     ^ (iiliK)       CV«n^     .'n»iittiw»       CYeo)  Cdiuue^       i.Y«:iO            Y^'"' 

rt2f4    .;..'.     4,8»'"      6.767        "BfeS    '     2.490           —  573    ^  -"53.437 

192*    i 4,WS  '      6»494  '      ^6       -  £.338 — 794        '(3.010 

1926'    ;....         'tJ-  -     6,814         2^*       'l;9n        ■  •— -         723   **  ^      — 

^\r,  ..     !-  ...  r  .''t 

""Financial  Mkkion.— Tte^ttgures  .foe  the  OJl  (Qomlnal  e^pltal 
V65.WJI.650)  anO:ft)le  Fuji  (Ar  cap.  977.700,000).  wiU. serve  :t9 Show 
the  position  of  the  Industry:  — 

;.:;.  ••.   .j , 22 

ist  half         Snd  half         Ist  h.Uf       Snd  half 
19SB  1  26  1927  1^27 

^a¥a:^tiii- (fiipii'da^tejilrol'.:.,  '4t,m    "  ii;(i%f    '4feitf83      48.688 

i'rcJilV'    '  ''*  r  ., '.  )i"''  '■       5,fe^4,     "M«^        .6.^0^  6.29S 

'itatio  6i  irmi'tf). :::..:.:,  '  '2^.69    /  ^i?  ,     2.58  '■*  .2.58 

Jtllyidend    (;0   ..,•/.../•......•    -         1*6«  f50  l.BD        '    1:50 

•  '    '  -    '^    '"■     •.       :  ■'••     '••      r   ...       :•     •   .         •■     :  I^^Ji        r..    .'    :     ^      '  ' 

l»t  half  2nd  h^f  M  )]:Jf      8nd  hnlf 

ism-     ■         -IMS'  IW?         .'       Mtr 

^W-tip  capfta!    pftioidfy:...':-  4U^t  '  49.887  49.697  '     84.W1 

'1*^om                      U'»     ').....    '  M^8  6.()f6^  5.288  l.fSl 

Btttl©  of  pW>#t'W..!.V..:..'       2.04  iB:<W  2,13  IM 

Bividrmd    i%)    1.50  1.50  '•       t.W  ^     I'.fifO 
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Fllte«— The  output  of  pulp,  which  te  «Moiit  fmm  has  la* 
oreaae^  to  <nr«ir  €99,990  tons  la  ywt,  as  fti  If  17,  li  sulBeleat  ^ 
fbmeit  the  demand  at  home,  though  wtth  a  deoreaaed  auppl^r  M 
wood  la  more  oouTOlilebt  -dtetrloto  the  maau^aotoMra  have  beei 
obliged  to  set  up  mllle  further  a&d  further  north,  the  leading 
tvroducers  being  BCarafuto  Kogyo,  9*ujl  and  O^  ^aper  Mtg,  Coe. 
^he  three  companies  have  fiactories  at  Karafuto  as  also  in  Hok- 
Itaido  and  Chosen. 

Taney  Work^— Paper  fancy  work  is  the  latest  innovation  and 
•dates  from  about  1911  when  the  Nippon  Shiki  Selsojo  (the  present 
"Nippon  Rhlgyo  Co.)  in  Tdkyo  started  the  work.  Bxports  of 
eard  boxes,  packing  paper,  label,  napkins  and  other  paper  wares 
«mdunted  to  98.818,964  in  1987,  besides  fans  worth  V510,404  teosUy 
SOing  to  the  t7.  8.  A.  and  Canada. 

Mats  and  Clothing^— The  gloomy  prospect  of  the  native  paper 
Industry  has  begun  to  brighten  with  the  discovery  of  a  new 
tnethod  of  utilising  the  mulberry-barte  paper  for  preparing 
threads  of  strings  used  for  weaving* hats  and  clothing.  The 
/'Toyo  Panama  hat"  has  gradually  gained  In  ^  popularity  on  the 
foreign  market,  its  production  once  reaching  between  f4  and  6 
millions,  though  declining  later  to  about  one  half. 

cmjiiULon) 

With  the  resumption  of  work  by  the  Burbpean  manufacturers 
after  the  restoration  of  peace  the  output  that  reached  8,822,000 
-iKlff  tn  1920  roiapsed  to  8,488,000  "kfti"  m4  Qie  export  also 
^tfeelined,  till  Its  omeunt  has  fallen  to  tnslgnilleasiea.  In  Augutt 
IflO,  leadii^  manufactuftfi*  oonlbined  t*  tsnrii*  the  Dai^Nlppsn 
•CellQloid  Co.  With  a  oapltat  of  flt,M0.O0O  tQ  tide  cnM  the  4IA- 
cutty.  Japan  commanding  the  supply  9t  oaatphor  Is  at  least 
Advantageously  placed  in  this  particular  branch  of  Industry. 
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1928  ^ •.•.  12,828 

...     1924  16,702 

1926  17.092 
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Compara^ve  inactivity  of  stock-farming  tn  Japan  makes  it 
impossible  for  the  oouptry  to  be  self-dependent  in  the  supply  of 
Jiides  and  leathers,  especially  in  view  of  the  growing  demand  for 
leather  goocis.  Imports  from  China  and  Australia,  etc.  make  up 
the  deficit,  exclusive  of  that  from  Korea.  The  increase  of  tariit 
in  1911  from  ¥5.60  per  100  "kin"  to  ¥15.20  and  the  removal  of  6^ 
4«d  valorem  duty  from  ox-hides  have  given  a  great  stimulus  to  the 
leather  Industry.  However,  in  view  of  the  absence  of  raw  mate- 
Tials  at  home  and  the  imperfect  technical .  knowledge,  espeeiaUy 
as  regards  the  thin  article,  the  prospect  of  the^ industry  is  rather 
•gloomy.  Tbf^  art  has  not  yet  advanced  beyond  producing  sole 
.And  box  leather. 
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JapaneM  islnglaaa  (lEanten*')  has  been  exported  to  BSurope 
and  America  of  late  yoan  ae  a  product  peculiar  to  Japan.  tl»e 
artlele  beinir  used  there  chiefly^  for  making  jam.  The  production 
te  as  follows: — 


1024   SOf  I,f07  1080 

loss   iOl  OAdO  1997 
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The  manufactm^  of  rubber  srooda  ki  one  of  the  new  industries 
OstabUshed  quite  recently  as  a  result  of  the  protective  tariff.  The 
first  rubber  works  was  built  In  1&86..  There  are  now  over  00 
llrms  that  turn  out  tyres,  tubes,  pipes,  eto.»  their  combined 
output  In  1925  and  1926  beiny  ¥65.630,482  and  .¥58,600.248 
respectively.  The  Tokyo,  Tokqhama  and  Nippon  Bubber  Cos.. 
are  leadinir  establishments  exclusive  of  those  run  by  foreigners. 

tlapansss  Rubber  Plantation  In  Maiaysiarf  Japanese  rubber 
plantation  In  the  Malay  Peninsula  has  made  a  marked  pi  iigre— 
▲t  one  time  the  vesfesd.  interest  reached  about  ¥50,000.000  for  840 
plantations  covering  over  200,000  acres,  with  output  estimated  at 
4  million  poupds  or  more.  Sale  to  British  planters  lately  is  said 
to  have  much  curtaildd  tbe  iMolMnof  thd  Jmpanese  rubber  enter- 
prises. In  1020  there  esUsted  13  concerns  with  pl^tationa  cover- 
ing the  csBBbinedarea  4>f  about  20,00a  acres,  and  an  investment 
Of  about  70  millions,  the  leading  establislnnents  being  the  Nan-a, 
Ketfeal  Sangyo  and  Sumatra  Cos;  Besides  several  wealthy 
eapttalists  as  Ifltisui,  Mitsubishi,  Fiirukawa,  Fujlta,  M6rimura, 
etc.  are  Interested  in  this  business. 


LACQUEB  A^m  WARES 

^or  the  decreased  export  recently  were  chiefly  responsible 
the  use  of  inferior  Chinese  lacquer  and  the  Imperfect  preparation 
of  the  body,  making  the  ware  unlit  for  drier  climates  as  In 
America  and  Europe.  Tba  demand  ^for  lacquer,  however,  has 
largely  increased  lately  'at  nome  and  abroad.  At  present  about 
two-thirds  .of  t^^.  juice  consumed  come  from  China,  but  being 
tapped  from  wild  trees,  and  crudely  refined,  it  is  much  inferior  to 
the  home  article.  Bowls  of  all  sizes  jand  shapes  for  serving  food, 
trays  for.  holding  them,  caskets,  boxes,  etc.  are  seme  of  the 
utensils  and  furniture,  which  are  made  by  our  lacquermen.     As 
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^^ifl¥  ^'  ^^^^-  ^i^ustry  ^Jofiifpp  are  »aJ:c^V»a  ^AS^kmnashlro-Tama- 
mdaaiT&i  l8hlIi»ira(^'l>oth  Mi^wtvd  fori>f#fllicin#%birr^durable  iftt^s; 
T^lM^matflU  in^  aanuki  ra«4  MurglMMnl  in  (MUM^  .  tor  .vtitils 
desjiiyned  wit^  '>ned  uiVMacquers^f  the  thre«&A«rth-e93tertf^tt8- 
tr^^  of  Aiaf^i  y^mbu  midrTBUgranrifor  kitp^^ranA  d^cortttve 
waf«s. which  }^e  both  antlflue  in  dejfi^fpit  and  malc^.'  S^U^uoU'^Qn* 
tributes  ^0%  fi  the  total,  ^xnorts  a|)<|^t8ent  b|«Ut^  f|ipt.  ^^imtfca 
makers  have  too  much  directed  their  eflTorts  to  producing:  cheap 
and  showy  wares  catering  to  foreign  customers  considerably 
lowered  the  tone  and  quaU]^.  <Tf  .^f(r  production.  Other  places 
to  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  are  Yokohama,  Nagoya,  Kuroe 
j:WaKayapia-k9n),  TakapKa.  ^Toyanw^f&^n)^.  .^tc,  .  Tljie,4Mi<?#  has 
wider  appllci^tloi}., than  it., had  ^o^rne^'li^  l)^ijs.ws«d. .for  instapc% 
^kJf ,  varhlshVn^  railway  and  Qtl^er',c^j?i^  .co^Vi^/jUi«  botto«na  o^ 
^ars^ilps/etc.  Pr-oductlon  of  the  jiiice  and' lacquered  warop  i^  af 
follows:— 

r    ymrf  I'.-mW)  CY««t,^)  <'*4i#  '  Orm  f  .000)        CTAi^WO) 

»983. r  W6,484. , .  .2T>7»I  !•«*   IWT.OOO       . 3*^9 

1924: r  0^8,24?  .  . .  SObOftT  9Bt$   T«i9.000. . . .  Z%m^ 

OILS,  PATS  ANI?  WAXES 

With  abundajit  supply  .of,  raw  materials,  flsh  oil  at  home,  and 
f>Ciin  (in  f rbm' JtfanchurfflL,  japftri  is  well  prepared  foi'  the  process 
Wf  'the  hardened  ol!  ihiWst^y-'  ^^%  of  the  total  production  once 
teuVid^  fbr^igii  tii&rket  to  be  tTded  for  soap,  matclttg'ln  p.lace  tjf 
Jbeef  "tall6w.  The  dwlndleil , demand  tot  th!6,materlal  wfth  ferkduaS 
irecovery  of  the  tallow  industry  abroad  operated  unfavorably  t6 
«t*ie  hardened  bn  htai-ket  of  Japan.  '  Two  or  thjree  leading  concerns 
In*  this  line  havfebeen  dlssblv^' 6r' suspended  opera tkms.  Flsn 
waA  whal0  oils,  vc^edBtoD^  blls<  liM*  tK^idketf^  'HrnHk  ««kRK  flrieatly 
snftBtma  at  late  b«th  iii  ovtfKit'  ttml  expdrt.  TYuAt  nicent  nM«b» 
^ifrnt  Yiiay  }M  M^rt  tFtei>  the  folUiw1nir>tittXe  <K)mt«ltd  front'  tM 
trfilbKU  l^pwtS!**-^  ■     •  .     M     t.  ,     • ,    .  ,f 

I/,        •         •      •  .  .     ..    • 

y;«M      ijooo  ram>.  Yw  >.ow.  .  J«M.#oo  xe«  ioo9,JUflpo,*f»  y«vii|«#o  yf»H.(w  y^i^i^^ 

mA  .*3,ai6.    .    1,8W  1.069.    .5«        fifM     r^fiOo.     74^     !»J«4 

U«5  -,8;941.     .W67.  .  ,  liWa         «88;    -  947        ^4^       :81>*        a.99^ 

1926  .  .3.257         1.389  1,229  .p  .  W6  p.  *Tl»  .  .  439       i  945  .  .  3.W 

Vegetable  Oils    (in  f1,000) 

Ye  \T             BApe  secA        fieam*  YeiiHil*  Cotton  seed       B««n        lV«nut  othen 

1924    13,16^        ^,189  .  '  a^900,  ,    1.420,    10,0^5.      194.  40.692 

1925 ia.511  .].   :^760  .'2.146  .    2,041  \'  13,923         137  ,.  44,079 

192^    ....  13.474.    '   3,18;J.  1.775         l6.6$     .13,387         10^  Ai.m 

Vegetable  Wax. 


1924    »;61« 

1925     2,604 

1926    ..'.-'..<•;... '   '    1.195 
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lt25' Mt»'        1,54T        4.127  894    '    2,848*'      '    '^'-^M% 

19M    ......  J,t)46         6,^3«    '     4,436  "S^l         3,012.'      i&     /  6,324 

1#«T    *...'vl,TD4        5,'8*8       =  2,81'4        '   «'t2         2,448  14         5,025 
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ftlye  leadt^  soap  factoriea  are  Maruiniya  and  ^ii^-firr^oap 
Works  in  To^o  and  the  Harumoto;  ^itto.  I'bnoi,  Ha^wan^cSoap 
Woite;    etc   in    Osaka.     The    recent   data   are    as   follows    (In 

f;,W>^^ .  "  -  "' '  '  '     V  .  . 

Tew  ToUet    '  IndDflkrlal  d^SS 

1924  ...,...., 17,1982  8,693  7.677 

1926  ..;'.:.,,.. 20,526 i;964  ,7.628 

1926  .:....,......;..  21,124  '    2.il4  ,^/., 9.967 

Soap  seneraUy  sroes  to  China,  Manchuria  and  South  Seas,  the 
latter  belur  a  pi»lnisin£r  market  for  our  production. 

Exports 

IbUet  Lmuidiy 

,.•  Mil  ^i.r    »  ^    ; 
Ttw  (1.000  d<«.)      cYeo  1.O0O) 

1924    u.«.       1.794"  1,907 

1926  • 4.,..       1.67$  1,954 

li926    ,,.,.       1,464  1.653. 

1927 1,410  -  1.644 

PBPt>BRMINT 

Peppermint  has  its  centre  of  production  in  Kmagaira>-ken 
rapplyinff  46^.  fuilowed  byHybero-ken.  and  .Hokkaido.  The  pro- 
dnotton  fiuddenty  "decreased  tn*  1918.  due  to .  the  encroaefameilt  of 
hifirher  price  of  Ylce  and  othdr  crops  on  the.  .peppermifit  area^ 
but  ataoe  then  the  fmmer  level  has  been  recovered.  :  Th^'  amount 
of  peppermint  produced  and  exported  is  as  follows,  in  fl.OOO:— 

*  ''  1924    ,:\.\ '    8,410 

'-"'  Itei  ". '.:.     12,809 

1926     — 


.         ,  V.    tHE  rBUILPINe  INOUeTRY 

'■■  A6(it>Mttei"tto  ih:e'  Wvestfeatioii  bi  a' c^rtaiii  fe^nltlnfi:  Instttu- 
*fcm,  there  #fert  106',62«  twwiy  tJomi^l^t^  bulWfhgs  luting  192V 
iii  the  six  tn-etnlef  ciiifes,  Vli.  Tok^,  C^ka,  YV>ko/hama,  Kyoto,* 
Kdbte  and  Na«t)ya,  ahd  their  sifbui*b»,  *wherte  'the-  ILatr  f b^ 
mMfnfsB'fti  iM  TTrba*  Bistricts  is  In  force.  The  flfeitfefexoludPfe* 
temporary  bulldin&s  erected   in  the   burnt  zones  W  ^TWl^d'^atotf 
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Yokohama.     The.  amount  Gwexfa^r  a^^^fftm%tt^  f&BO  millions 
afiralnet  ¥501,386,000  for  the  previous  year. 

The  combined  floor  space  of  the  new  hulIcUnirs  completed 
dnrtns  that  year  in  the  'six  premier  cities  was  s;306.810  tsnbb 
(tsubo=about  4  sq,  yds,),  subdivided  as  follow^:— reaiden6es/ 
1,471,765  tsubo;  business  offices  and  shops^  1,188,244  tsubo:  IndQtf-^ 
trial  plants  696.183  tsubo,  and  other  structures  104,630  tsilbo. 
Cost  per  tsubo  is  tabulated  below: — 

W<^o49B  tratom  Bton«  Steel  ftanw 

Residences     ¥136  ¥270  ¥400-450 

Offices    160-180  .  230-27JD,      f    320 

•     'tnd.  "ptetits 1    100  .   180   ,  160 

"••^'OtJhers ...,.:...     160-180       '     230-270     .        320 

.  c;i>     • '/.  '...»•''  •    •      • 

The  total  invested  in  new  construction  is  estimated  as  f>ollows 
for. the  six  premier  cities  and  suburbs:— 

Itesidences   , ¥186,180,000  •. 

bfflces I ::..:     188,869,000 

ind.  plants ; 67,436,000 

Others 16,609,000 

,:».',  440404,000 

The  relative  amount  by  the  cities  on  new  buildings  is  shown 
below:—  »     •  • 

Cost  of  Buliaingrs-  by'  eities..  j[ln  ¥1.000) 

T^kyo  '  7  :  Kyoto-  0*^ ' 

Residences    57.176'  24,074  52,481 

Offices     60,004  15,254  76,574 

Plants 19,042  2,005  28,124 

Others    2,774  2.045  4,343 

Total   138,999  43,381  161.523 

."■''■ 

Kobe  TokobAiim  Nagoy* 

f       BesMenoeit    ....: ...;'.    '  d 8,316    >  8,SS0  2Mt4 

..    Offices  .;.,.:.».. ...'        T,640  13.170  1«;8M 

Plants     ...........: 3,011      '        1,706  3,848 

OtherE    .; 2,883  985  8.620 

Total '. . .  c . . . .       31,061  24.636  48,015  '     ' 

-     (         '    ..  .  .  '         .  '^    • 

Compared  with  the  returns  for  the  previous  year  when 
109,589  houses  ^ith  the  combined  aop^^  space  of  3,297,056  tsubo 
were  newly  completed  In  the  six  cities  the  amount  inye8te4  tor 
the  purpose  was  less  by  about  10  per  cent,  as  Is  shown  in  th« 
following  table  (in  ¥1.000):— 

Tokyo        Kyoto         Onka         Kobe      Tokohama   NagoT*      ^TM*! 

1926    174,728     43.653     168,740     38,860     28^754    46,574     501,386 

1926    138,999     48.881     101,528     81,961     24,636     48,616     499,104 

It  is  significant  to  notp  t^at  the  coat  ^  coABtfuoUoa  recently 
!ji  downward  for  all  kUids  of  bulldlngf.  the  rata  in  1926  being 
about  10  per  cent,  lower  th^n  tbat  in  the. previous  year.  In  all 
^e  foregoing,  figures  extensions  were  estimated  to  cost  as  much 
aa  the  new  building.  renv>delUng  00j(  and  thorough  ^yverhauling 
OQ|£.oC  <be  new.  .i...        . 
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CANNED  ABTICLfSS 

Japan's  canninsr  laduatry/  especially  that  of  fish,  is  now  an 
•established  line  of  international  fame.  Tinned  salmon  to  Bnsrlaad 
and  tinned  crabs  to  America  are.  important  items  of  exporL  Tha 
^centre  of  the  packing;  industry  is  Hiroshima-ken  and  Hokkaido. 
The  salmon  come  from  Russian  Siberia  and  tinned  crabs  from 
Kaiufuto,  Hokkaido  and  the  Kuriles,  and  the  bulk  is  handled  by 
'the  Nichiro  Gogyo  Co. 

Production  f91,0€b) 

Flahand  Total 


1924    8,961  9,258  1,226  4^628  28.188 

1926    2,826  7.443  1,208  4824  20,784 

1926    2.680  9.409  1,167  8,861  20,906. 

Condensed    MHk 

An  import  duty  of  ¥8.80— 1S.40  per  100  '"kin"  Is  imposed  upgn 
'iforeLem  manufactures  While  the  home  product  is  exempted  from 
"income  tax  for  the  first  three  years,  besides  receiving  rebate  on 
the  sugar  consumption  tax  paid.    ForelgTn  competition  and  over- 
production have  retarded  the  development,  as  may  be  surmis^ 
ftrom  the  following  table  (in  1,000): — 


Y«i»  %ln  '   i?«i  Idn  Yen 

1928  14.088  6.025  9,648  6.000 

1924  ....;.......'.  16419  6,869  9.587  6^750 

1926  .: ,..  16,681  6,160  7,072  8.971 

1926  17.720  6,826  7;281  *  8,648 

Exports  i^o^nted  to  17.783  dozops.(f89,36a)  iA  1926  and  33.267 
•Rosens  (9188.845)  in  1927. 

f  OTS 

Toy  manufacture  in  Japan  is  passing  from  hbusehold  to  fao- 

''tory  industry.    Its  centres  are  Tokyo.  Kyoto.  Osaka  ttnd  AldiL 

"'Bach  has  some  specialty;  Tokyo  produces  mainly  celluloid,  tin 

and  rubber  toys  with  some  quantitiea  of  wooden  and  doth  toya. 

Osaka  is  noted  chiefly  for  cloth  toys,  paper  novelties  and  (ielluloid, 

'ICyoto  for  tts  exqidsite  porcelain  toys  and  earthenware^  etc.    In 

V  the  making  of  dolls  Kyoto  stands  first  in  art,  Tokyo  and  Osaika 

coming  next.     In  wooden  toys,  inlaid  wood .  And  other  artlatlo 

objects  Hakone.  the  famous  summer  resort  near  Tokyo,  has  long 

been  noted  for  excellent  -  workmanship,  but  these  articles  now 

come  from  various  other  districts  with  increased  demand  both  at 

home  and  abroad. 

Exports  chiefly  consist  of  porcelain  and. celluloid  toys  las  well 

as  cotton  and  paper  novelties  for  Christmas  and  Easter  season. 

'  The  demand  for  leather  and  inlaid  wood  works  has  been  on  an 
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Increase.  TlJe  bulk  (ft  'fin  to^s'^oeif  to  'StnglBnH,  Canada,  Chlaa^ 
India  and  Siberia.  There  are  also  bamboo  wares  shipped  abroad. 
The  statistics  for  the  re^cent  years  are  as'  follows: — 

ProtftJcWoh  (fn  fl,t)dO) 

Year  Cenulofd      Vetalllo      Btibtjn         Wood     '    Ffeper  *SS5«J* 

1924  ....  1,208  607  8,884  509  '64  8,198 

1925  ....      988  776  8.438  246  332  7.470 

1926    1,972  683  2,700  259  —  6.810 

1i9Ports  iin  ¥1,060) 

T««r  Gellulotd  BabtMr  Wood  Othan  Tbtad 

1925  .....     4.265  1,789  749  4,265  11.058 

1926    4,546  1,478  681  4,306  10,860 

1927    4,077  1,533  579  4,3*1  10,620 


WATCHER  ANP  CLOCKS 

ManufacturioK  of  docks,  both  standing  and  h&nglng,  dates 
.  back  to  about  1882,  and  in  1920  clock  worlbs  numbered  34.  mostly 
,  In  Alchi  Prefecture  though  on  insignificant  scale.  Watch 
^  'making  as.  at  present  carried  on  Is  represented  by  the  Seikosha 

run  by  Messrs.  K,  Hattori  &  Co.  In  Tokyo,  the  product  for  1926 

being  399,566  watches  and  1.431,776  clocks. 

S-EKAW,  CHIP  *AND, HEMP  BRAIDS 

^lie  use  'of  straw  <bi%lds  for  the  manufacture  of  toys  and 
other  articles  .hiGs  been  known  from  ancienit.  times  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Ttiltyb,  but  It  wias  in  the.Barly  days  of  Meiji  that,  at 
.  the  suggestion  of  some  foreigners,  the  hat-manufacturing  bust- 
'  nesB  With  strAV  began  to  be  undertaken  at  Om6rt,  near  fokyo. 
Soon  the  industry  spread  to  various  pairts  of  the  oonstry* 
especially  to  Okayama  and  Kagawa.  which  are  now  the  principal 
centres  of  the  industry,  th«.4w9  places  supplsrlng  the  bulk  of 
the  goods. 

The  maau|acture  <  of  chip  braid .  was  first  Introduced  Into 
Jap^in  in  Ompri  and  other  places  near  i^ok^o  which  had  lost  the 
business  of  straw  br^d.  The  industry  has  lately  reznoyed  to 
Tamaguchi,  Okayama.  Kagawa  and  other  prefectures.  The  wood 
of  the  '^opvilus  temula"  Is  b^st  suited  for  this  kind  of  braid. 
'I  .  He«p  liTaiid'ladifttvy  w^aA  flrst^ started 'ifaa  Yokohama  after  the 
lUAsd'^apaiiescf  war,  and  in  patet  of  imloe  hMnp  braid  new 
bdenpies  H  gOod  pbsftion'  bn  theiist  of  iBZports. 

P^odaetion  (In  ¥f,0d6) 

Stnw  A 
Yev  Stmw  Cblp      Gblp  mixed       Hemp  ToAal 

'1924    ...;.."..'    'zMlf  196    ■      '48  4,404  8,676 

W25    ........     4,449  228  16  7,7ll  12,465 

"  1926    2,785  '  190  '26  5;fl78  •  8,879 
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Export*   (la  «t,000) 

Ycu                                          atrmw  Chip  Miz«d  Tbial  tnd.  oUien 

'    "*«24  t..... S,670  '         13  5.588              1^,171 

19^5    .:.'.,. :...     '4.45$  21  •        7.815            12.297 

192$  ^.^^. ,....;. ,      3,453  2a  6;B52  .       10.330 

..:   IWr -.• 3^20  ;  44  5,3$4               8,46^ 

The  principal  centre  of  thta  lndii8trgr<  ia  Osaka  wheve  over  fSdk 
^millions  worth  of  iroods  were  turned  out  during  the  war  boom,  or 
about  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  in  Japan.  There  are  three  large 
companies  In  Osaka,  i.e.  Japan;  Ifosl^ry.  Marumatsu  A  Co.  and 
the  Japan  Spinning  &  Weaving  Co.  Cotton  goods  occupied  80)( 
••o£  ti^e  total  value.  .  Japaneae.  ^^gifilery  good^  fln^  gpo^  market  in 
9^1  pa,  India.  South  Seas  ^pd,  Af^ca.  ' 

r"  .         ,  •.      ,         .    1    -     •        .  ■ 

ProduAtietfi    <¥1»000) 

r,  ^.  .     - 

.;.  >  SbtrUA        ^stpiMrm  Tpial  , 

Tear  dmwen  Mid  oocka  Glor^  ind.  oOiftn 

1924     21.190  6.531  1.605     '        40.816 

1925     22.990  7.054  1.896  88.267 

1926     82,261        -  ll.lfe "  ».W  55.054 

* '    ',.     • "         ■ '    ..      .  ' 
Staple    Exports    (¥1,0007 

ShlrtBA  Socl^A  Totel 

Y«Mr  '  '4iliw«in  HocKlniES  Oldvn        IneL  ottitta 

1925.. .....       2*7.948,  2.48a.    .         446^  30.979 

,  1926  y ..."    23.076  2.3H^         ,     505 25,906 

1927    25,093  2.950  507 28;550 


MATS 

It  was  after  1886  when  a  loom  for  mat- weaving  with  patterns 
shown  ec^ually  on  both  sides  was  int'entekl  that  a  real  prbgr^ss 
-began  in  export  business.  One  graV^e  drawback- la  this  inditttfy 
is  the  tedious  labor  required  in  prep£Lfinfi^  the  wari^  -which  «4tal- 
sists  of  rushes  interlaced  "With  yam». '        

The  weaving  of  fancy  matting  is  generally  a  side  line'  of 
farmers.  Even  ii^-  Q^i^^^^^in^  pr^/:e!0\Ytre  th^t  bpasts  the  greater 
half  of  the  total  output,  there  are  only  a  few  factories  doing 
business  on  any  large  scale.  For  coloring  the  rushes  natural 
•dyes  alone  were  formerly  u^e^r^i^^^^  ^tiflcial  dyes  are  common 
and  the  printing  of  design  began  to  prevail  from  about  1921. 
Neavlg^  two -thirds  of  the  output  of  ptM4^  mats  come  from  .jOJft^ 
yajtts*  HJroih^p:**^  Aij4.  Fukupka.  .   ; .-  u ,  r 

The  Government -Mat  Conditionfeig  GO^Aie  exists  .tn. Kobe* 'to 
enforce  'inspection,  on  -  maJts  Intended''  tOfi"  tfgCport..  .the .  lospetottan 
'being  carried  out  on  .wei^t.  texture; rrawftfittedaj.usefl. 
-dyeing.  otOv'  '        ■  •      "  r     .     '     '     »  :  rj  "  >  ■  '    »  « 
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BRUSHES 

Hair-brushes,  nail-brushes  and  tooth-brushes  are  prodiioe<t^ 
principally  in  Osaka  and  vicinity.  The  total  output  In  1926  was 
¥5,742,964.  Export  to  U.  S.  A.  and  Great  Britain  ha«  declined 
much  due  to  the  slump  and  encroachment  of  German  and  French 
goods  and  also  to  the  embargro  on  Japanese  shavlnfir  bntfhes  in 
England,  Australia  and  India.  Raw  materials  with  exception  of 
some  kind  of  woods  used  for  inferior  sockets,  come  from  abroad, 
bristles  from  China  and  Europe,  bones  for  sockets  from  America 
and  Australia,  and  hard  wood  from  Siam.  For  tooth -brushes^ 
foreign  raw  materials  alone  axe  used. 


BUTTONS 

The  output  of  buttons  was  ¥3,654,675  In  1925,  of  which  shell 
buttons  amounted  to  ¥2,731.193.  Buttons  exported  during  1924 
reached  ¥8,959,158,  then  dropped  to  ¥8,664,585  in  1925,  ¥8,511.000  in 
1926,  to  increase  to  ¥9,861,666  tn  1927,  the  bulk  being  represented 
by  shell  buttons.  England,  India,  and  the  U.  S.  A.  are  principal 
customers.  The  manufacturing  centre  is  Osaka  which  turns  out 
about  50  per  cent. 


MINOR  MANUFACTURES 

Enamelled.  Hard   Waret 

Y«u                                   FR>diictloii  Tmt  Kxpoit 

1923     ¥7,249,572             1924     ¥5,621,669 

1924    8,657,645             1925 6,908,056 

1926  11.131.553      1926 6,970,828 

1926  9,028,755      1927  6,933,026 


Wood   Manufactures 
(including  cabinet  works,  boxes,  barrels,  etc.) 

Ycur                                  Prodoctton  Tear  Export 

*1928  ¥166,96ft,lS0O  1924 ¥3,702.204, 

1924 171.160.966  1926     4,364.499 

1925  179.873,132  1926     3,769.486 

,1926  189,297,609  1927    3,292,63» 

(Also  vide  Chap,  on  Forestry) 

Bamboo  Wares 

-    T«nr  Fwiaictton  Tew  -  Alport 

1928     ¥18,484,987  1924  ¥  1»643>84& 

1924    14^600,644  1926  M3G^ftl6 

(1926    •     14,567,881  1926  ^,764,461 

193«    14.009,112  1927  1,484,804- 

The  bulk  of  the  exports  is  baskets,  trunks  and  bags. 
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INDUSTRY  9$s 
Pant  and   Folding   Fans 

1928     \/.|¥/'4.744.m    ^.19*  ,'./.,l.|.^  #746.174 

1924     r.f86,B29              1925  753,817 

1925     6,176,238              1926  635.204 

1926     938.00K ' .  -*./i'ft7  510.404 

(including  boota^  bfiga.  por^ai^teaus^  eff?- ^^ 

1»28  -   . .  f *28.6«f4,119  1924  '    ¥482,676 

■1M4  '...; 25.807,053             1925  801,780 

^M26    28.5«S,976             1926  ....'.  698,561 

'^•26    : .  '.'J     29','844,688             192T  608,739 

r  >      •  •             ■'....,              •                                     '  '    ' 

>,.,.    ;           ....                          •     .       ".  .     '.                        n.     .  '..      • 

ToUat'  AptMaa  ./  .  • 

Y«ur                               '    Production                    Y««f  -BM>ort 

1923  .-'::...,..;  tt3.496,400             1924. .1...^ 11,987.049 

1924  .../.., 23,426.900             1925 8.840.S«1    . 

19?5     ..:.^,...;.     27,094416             192(5  •, 8^95^867>. 

.1926  ,.*...........     83,922,840.           1927  ...• /  4«9iO,99iS.  . 

'     "Bxpoi^tf  include  toilet  cream,'Derfumed  water,  hair  oil,  toctli 
mat  to»e«  pow^era. 

,      ']  Wicker  Worka 

^<Mr  '                                ProAnctfen'            '   T«ttr  SXport 

'19^3   "^ ¥4,835.737      '       1924  ¥170.324 

li^4     ...:....:..       4,507,422             1925  165,400 

19^5    : '.....       4,496:440             1926 '  218,996    ' 

'1^26'. ' :*  5.200,138         '    1927  ,     256,736' 


Inaulalad  Elactrio  Wira 


ExpoKt 


1923  ¥66,890.168  1924  ....  20,274  1,872.821 

1924  . .  ; 64,69i;792  "*  ^926  , .'. .  26.687  1.774.464 

1926  ;  49.628;^9,  1926  ....  2T.688  1,868,704 

1926  : 78,026;372  ^  1927  ... .  «2,299  1,94!2.189 


'1    *. 

•I  I 
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TRADB 

RECENT  e  ItrADB  ^  •  I^WtjATION 

.  •  -,    ^       '.    -        •  >■'..;      > 

Heavy  dtepnesslon  continued  to  hung  over  both  tradal  and 
Ind^sjtriLil  vvurld  I  rum  19ZZ.,^  the  upp«v  .iMktt  of  1928.  As  ^Immn 
ill  tl?*i  bA^slriLWH  nromotion  returns  ^jv^n:  )a«er,  flKmrQs .  ton.mid^ 
prpiiao^itin  hiuI  ♦expansion  In  the  first  hal^  ©t,  192.8  M\  }yfi\ow  tHOte 
for  UKr  cor rr-s  ponding  period  of  19274  oi|©  thing,  tjipkt.  Ptt^Pdacovt 
as  peculiar  in  tlile  connection  is  the  gpKyw^th  pf  debenture  and 
li/aii  flgurt's  vvhich  in  1927  surpassed  the  preceding  year  by  W5 
millions  and  in  the  upper  half  of  1928  by  over  ¥45  millions 
compared  with  the  correspoisdlng^  heM  >Aear  of  1927.  This  strange 
phenomenon  was  evidently  a  refiex  of  th^  sj^eoial  loans  madct  by 
the  Bfetnk  of  Japan  in  ld27  on  the  occasion,  of  the  memorable 
batiking  crisis  that  year  when  to  rescue  the  Banlt  'Of '  Ta^w^^i. 
th*  :Flfteenth- and  other  banks  threatened  wlth'rtiift*  thfe  Ceiit]^^ 
Bahk,r  ufider  special  law,  accommodated  no -less  than*  f879  mU- 
liofMBr,  linf^feby- swelling  the  Bank's  balance  of  loans  to 'something 
IJUfe  ¥1^0  njiimprx;?,  aj3  d^sciril^^d  in  t^i^.QlWf^  <H»'^PWW^MWthis 
and  previous  editions.  The  result  was  the  ba^f^)^,  ^f^iePfMli 
plethora  of  fund  and  were  at  a  loss  how  to  turn  It  to  best 
advantage.  Warned  by  the  p^Ji^f ul .  eofneriences  of  the  post-war 
boom  troubles  they  Jealously  'guarded  the  door  of  credit  to  all 
appjicj^tions  for  loans  from  business  mseijt^  .with  the  result  -  t^t 
th^se  ibi^nciers  were  obliged  to  invest  th'^ilD/ superfluous  fuBd<  In 
weir-sepured  debentures  and  loans  com ing\from  first  class  pow- 
panie.a  9.nd  also  in  Government  bonds^.  ai),d  similar'  gilt-e|dgad 
secuciti^.  The  inarkiet  priqe  of  boi^  ^i^~  debentures  hatufajjy 
advanced,  thereby  causing  the  fall  of  yield,  as  mJEiy  be*  Judged 
from  the  following  returns  compiled  by  the  Industrial  Bank  of 
Japan  and  the  Hypothec^  Banid  o^'^aj^aiTcUMr.f 

Y4#id  of  ^qy?  Bonds,  Cteirentures  ,mmd^  Similar  8ecuritiM.K  - 

,  -          <^T.  bpi)4s  Hokis  WW  Drt)entnrBB  ■  Av««iNC»  JJ«14 

Aug..  i,   1927/.'.. .'.     5.6^^             IM^     .  7.^14  *  '        6.751 

/iPoiQ..  1,      „    ......     S.ae?  7.ie8  .7.1ft^ 6.402 

Apr.'  2,   1928 '.     5.209               6.966  6.8194  '  V.804 

Aug.  1,       „    6.006               6.726  6.661  6.010 

Thus  during  the  last  year  the  average  yield  dropped  about 
,Sf,  while  compared  with  the  average  yield  of  %.1%  three  years 
before  the  rate  ruling  at  the  beginning  of  1928  was  a  drop  of 
roughly  2%.  To  the  debtor  companies  and  others  suflferlng  from 
heavy  interest  bills  this  fall  of  Interest  was  really  an  unexpected 
boon,  and  of  course  they  fully  utilized  the  occasion  for  the 
purpose  of  replacing  the  higher  debts  with  cheaper  money.  In 
one  sense,  therefore,  the  banking  crisis  in  1927  had  the  beneflclal 
effect  of  stabilizing  the  basis  of  no  small  number  of  business 
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conc^;*ns.  Thl»  unusual,  ac^^vitjf.  pt  d^^e|[^ure  issue.  UfMjf^ .  !)•. 
^there^l  ifpom  tbe  ifollowihg  figures  la  uplt  of  1.000  abow.ing  Uae 
-cpmpai^fiftive  returns  for  the  last  three  half-years:  — 

.    .MhnlftP  MhalttJ  Mtbiaf'tt' 

'     Nfttlooat.  loans  ^ v..     594,76S  207.000  253,500 

Lqeal. Joans  ..> Ift8,813  82.854-             82.798 

Banking  debentures    ...     372,999  121,196              86* 3M 

r    tCowpsiny  a^lotmtHrw   i,     734;S07  270,000  280,860 

Tol*a 1.871.088  681,060  703,478 

^'  Ayera^e  Qiiotatiprv^Ral^  of,  Diyidonf};  anfl.  Viald  of 

vFintt  Claaa  Qtitoks   .   . 

I  ■  .  ■  •> 

i      '    '  '                        ,  -    ;                    Quojattpn,  DlTM«nd  .,  p^d, 

,  Sept.,  1027 1 J..  *9p.B3-.  10.98;^       G.86;(.   , 

Feb,  1928  ^ '  97.79  10.71  .6.18 

...July      „  ..,.„.'..,....,,     J0V36  .10.7a                  5.96 

Thfe  rise  of  Quotations  was  really  dufe  to  excess  of  idlfe 
uiowey  fend  by  no  means  tb  rtormal"  actiylty  of  businetis,  as  may 
"be  easily  se*n  from  fall  of  di^d«nd  ahd  yield.  Another  iactop- 
•c^onflnning  that  conc^ueidn  itf  the  fact  that  the  turn-oVer  of 
long-term  transatcions  on  the  Tokyo  Stock  (Exchange  that  woa 
returned  at  22,962,000  shares  for  the  upper  half  of  1927  fell  to 
only   ^3,766,9J|0f£qff  tl^t;©^  t^iS;  year;      •.  ^   ...■..•  •      • 

"'     Ouistandfnt^  Peaturea  In   Tradal  ahd  Industrfa'l  World    ' 

"  'Chdmber  of  Comm^rte  and  Industry. — fti  a6cordance  with; 
thjfe  Chamber  ot  Commerce  aAd  Itidustry"  I^aw  that  came  Into* 
fbrce'  iii'  January  *2f8-' the  JVkpan  Chamber  of  Com.  &  Indi'- 
w&Js  created*  in  TOkyo  In  April  the-  same  year,  the  chair 
•ocjctfpfefl'  by  the  former  chaitman  of  tOie  Tokyo  Chamber  of*' 
<3ommerce  and  the  two  deputy  chairmen  by  the  former  chalrmon'' 
of  Osaka  and  YoldohamB. 

i'    Restricted-  Production* — As   an  ) expediency   for<  safeguardiB^'/' 
t)^j^rinteredt^.  most  of  the  leading  industries  have  even  enlarged, 
t^'  scope  of.  restrictiop.  .  The  cotton  spinixers  increased  the  rata  - 
o^rfiqn traction  by  5j^  and,  made  it  to  23j^  altogether,  coal-miners 
dj%qi.4ed  to  xmise  the  rf^t^  from  5  to  10|^.  si^perphosphate  manun 
f^Plli^rers  frQmi.l6  to  20^-  paper  mfUs  to  reduce  10)^,  cement  32^,  . 
millinjg:  roygh]y  40;^,  and  so  on. 

p    ^leotric,   lighting    Tariff    Agitation. — The    tarll?    red'uctloix^ 
:a,qltatipii . .  .^hAt    w^     started    in    July    thJbs    year    in    Tqyama  ' 
p^y<^ked  by  thV  reResated  stoppage  gf  connection  led  to  general 
blftyjcotl  c^  the  Eiectrlcr CO/  by  the  consumers.    It  w^  settled  after* 
^yi^ut  40  ^ya   olf  wrapgljn^  between  the  two  opposing  parties* 
t^t^ouglx  tjjie^  frl^n<?LIy  intervention  of  the  local  Governor,  the  Co.' 
Jajgreeing  to  pay  the  compensation  of  roughly  .f 40^.0,000.    As  ip  ^^^[ 
case  P^  the  now.  historic  Rice   Kio't  ldentlfle<|'  \5^1th  Toyama  th^ ' 
^^a^on  spread  throughout  the  country  from  Okinawa  to  Kara-^ 
fu^o,  and  many  electric  companies  have  been  obliged  to  i^edikee* 
tp,p  tariff  o^i  their  own  accord. 

, .    N€iw    Inaurance    Activity. — ^Notice^ble    phenomenon     in    the. 
Insurance   field   of  Japan   is   the   starting   of   varJLous   secoi>dary. 
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ihsurances  by  several  of  the  leadingr  fire  insurance  cos.,  these 
being"  In  the  shape  of  cover  against  storm  and  flood  damage, 
automobile,  fidelity,  riot,  forest,  etc.  Stock  Insurance  is  projected 
by  the  Government  who  is  prepared  to  undertake  reinsurance. 
The  oreation  in  July  last  of  the  Dal  Nippon  AutomobUe  Ins.  Co. 
specially  devoted  to.  this  line,  instead  of  as  side  business.  Is  a 
sign  of  the  times. 

American  Corn  Starch  Bnterprise.~^tfmulated  by  the 
advance  of  duty  on  corn  starch  the  Corn  Production  Refining 
Co.  of  New  York  is  said  to  have  decided  to  start  a  corn  starch  co. 
In  Japan  with  the  capital  of  ¥8  to  IQ  millions,  the  object  being 
to  produce  700,000  piculs  of  starch.  'The  supply  of  com  being 
InsufiAcient  in  Japan  the  shortage  is  to  be  ordered  from  Man- 
churia, Java,  etc. 

Laboratories. — ^Following  the  example  set  by  Osaka  the  Tokyo 
Industrial  Institute  has  established  an  open  laboratory  where 
outsiders  desirous  of  conducting  their  own  special  researches 
may  get  a  loan  of  rooms  at  a  low  rent,  the  laboratory  containing 
67  rooms,  large  or  small,  with  the  rent  of  about  ¥60  a  month. 

New  Be<?ord  at  Yawata  Iron  Foundry. — ^The  Foundry's 
ambition  of  turning  out  1 .  million  tons  of  steel  a  year  was  at 
la/it  resized  in  19^7  when  the  output  is  reported  to  have  exceeded 
that  level  by  50,000  or  SO^OOO  tons. 

New  Inveetment  Capacity,  estimated  at  K,000  Millions 

Data  foir  estimating  the  yearly  investment  in  economic  enter- 
prises ^are  still  defective  in  Japan,  writes  the  "Oriental  Econom- 
ist" In  "The  Company  Review"  published  In  Nov.  1926,  but  the 
following  figures  quoted  from  one  of  its  articles  may  be  service- 
able as  an  approximate  estimate  on  this  auestion.  In  the  table 
the  figures  showing  loans,  debentures  and  reserves  are  addition 
over  the  preceding  year,  while  those  for  atocks  are  payment 
for  the  year.    (In  million  yen); 

rigrfnoidi  nfltocitfc 
Intsmal  Jjocal  A  net  debenture    Additional  Gnnd 

Inam  Tolnl. 


1921   473  86  659  786  296 '  1.64t 

1922    170  96  265  656  80  966 

1923   203  122  325  627  400  1.858 

1924  ......   155  134  289  761  406  1.441 

1925   243  68  811  860  400  l,66t 

N.B. — The  "Reserves"  covers  Joint  stock  and  limited  partner- 
ship cos.  and  the  additions  In  1924  and  '25  are  presumed  to  be 
equal  to  that  in  '23.  The  minor  concerns  of  partnership  organi- 
zation had  total  paid-up  capital  of  ¥957,000,000  at  end  of  1920, 
to  advance  to  ¥1,355  millions  three  years  later,  an  aveta^re  In- 
crease of  ¥130  millions.  Adding  this  sum  to  the  grand  total  men- 
tioned in  the  table  the  investment  for  1924  ^nd  '26  comes  to 
roughly  ¥157  and  170  millions  respectively.  There  are  besides 
Investments  by  individual  traders  and  so  forth.  Altogether, 
therefore.  Japan's  yearly  Investment  may  not  fall  below  ¥2,000 
millions,  or  at  the  rate  of  ¥300  per  capita  of  annual  increase  of 
population  which  is  about  700,000.  It  Is  interesting  to  compare 
this  to  the  corresponding  figure  for  England,  generally  put  at 
¥10.000  per  capita. 
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BUSINESS  PROMOTION  IN  1928   (lat  h9Jt) 

As  Investiirated  by  the  Bank  of  Japan  new  investment  or 
expansion  by  companies  In  1928  (Isf  half)  is  as  foUpws  for  the 
entire  field   of  business  enterprises  (in  ¥1,000): — 

Hey  Piynotlon  ^panaion 

Ko.  of  Cos.       Inc'd  Gap.     Vo,  tf  Oa&     mcd  d^ 


Total  investment  1!^28 

(Jan.-June) 339  257,406 

Comparison  with.  1927  (Ist  half)  |81  ^77,062 

N.B. — (♦)   increase,   it)   decrease. 


91 

♦14 


167.8«^ 


•    Deflation  in  Recent  Years 

The  following  statistics  compiled  by  the  Japan  Industrisl 
Bank  will  serve  fo  show  the  situation  or^leflation  tendency  in 
business  enterprises  during  the  eight  years  from  1920  when  our 
economic  clrclei^  entered  the  period  of  the  reactionary  det)ression 
that  followed  the  period  of  post- war  boom  to  1927,  the  data 
giving  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  loans  raised,  reduced 
cllpitalleatlon  and  capital  of  dissolved  business,  for  joint '  stock 
cOiMpanies  only  <flgwres  In  unit  of  W,a60): — 

OMtid  XMtHoWe* 

T«*  r  vmr  pBomotloo      SqAarion  Lm«  Mdootd  HimUmm 

1920    8,444,881         1,687,961         166,430  9,267  2&1;98» 

1921,    1,691,217        1,792,455         567,^93        130,232  662.112 

1922    1,196,296  846.760         431,186         427,265  778,941 

1923  .' 574,381  S76.246         826,68.9       .136.138  863,688 

1924  796,8<>2  879,766  954.700  .497,908  1,006.248 

1925  624,615  640,191  762,138  269,682  460,650 

1926  7^6,^88  476,265  614,077  187.716  614.737 

1927  905,754  820,495  788,447  186,S«1  5i4,898 


GENB3RAI.  STATISTICS  ON  ECONOMIC  CORPORATIONS 
Companies  Classified  by  Organization 


(End   of   1926) 


Cup.   No. 
(GApttil  th  T«n  1,M0 


Now  Clip. 


Joint  ^t»ck  LImmd         ITnllmlted 

oompiinlw  partnersbips   pnrtr^ntdps 

OiM.  div^flttd  ^  ^^^ 

by  UD6niit  of 

paid  «p  capital 

VMvTtfl      80,000........... 4jm        «J«  10.788     104.186  8.718  60,514  18.498 

„     Yea     100.000 .2.891        08,846    1,087     62,888  805  4N941  4.«7 

„     t^n     800,000 .8.841       681.160       841   li8,47*J  7«  iat,SB7  7.884  1.888.811 

„     T«n  1,000.000. l.«y      808.100         90  '  61.880  8S  44|6M  J.«  1.140.400 

n     *«n  5,000.000...; .1.046    «.00n»7         61     68.868  87  141.8S5  M«l  a.560.8U 

Ov«r    T«n  8,000.000.. . 684    6.708,686           9    8»,000  S8  685,660  686  U.086,48S 

l^umber  and  capital  of  economic  corporations  as  classtfled  by 
nature  of  enterprises  are  returned  by  the  Department  Of  Com- 
merce, and  Industry  as  follows  at  the  end  of  the  year,  amount 
of  capital  being  In  ¥1,000;— 
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Agriculture 
Fishery . . . . 
Mining .... 
TTttde..... 

<portation 
Industries  ; 

Total  incl. 
others 


I  No 714  724  709 

I  Authorized  cap.  ...   187,745  191,352  17?,676 

fNo ; ;.               220  196  236 

t  Authorized    cap.    .  . .          83,548  72,455  82,269 

?  No ' 349  325  366 

t  Authorized    ^apli.-''    1.086,931  1,036,396  1.064,051 

CitfOiV    .,*..-; '....'.      18,318  17,802  16,528 

I  Authorized    cap.    ...     7,697,552   •  7,309,347  7;te9,86t" 

jl^b 2,756  2,566  2,482 

I  Authorized    cap.    ...     1^851,776  1,880.696  1>537,W6 

(No ,.       IBi^ll'  l?i2Z&  1^,251 

I  Authorized    cap.'    ...     6,725,974  6.173,953  6,054.629 

f  No 36,068  34,345  33,667 

1  Authorized    cap.    ...   li\m,iM  16,464,200  16,140,886 


PiMi^ineiss'  Re»M4ts  in  Rs^ei^  Ye«r« 

The  Q^ly.  available  data  sOn  thJls  head  are  supplied  by  tbe 

"Oriental   £]ccuiiomist"    (Tokyo>«  whic]^   bowever»    mjodestly   dls* 

c^ms  any  pretension  to  strict  aqquraoy  ohle^ly  on  aopouat  of 

ixiany  o{  the  Cos.  showing  relaotaw^e  tq  supply  InformaUon,  SQ-. 

that  the  following  covers  on^y  about  15()t  ;viaw  ab»out  1771  Qt  tl>e 

•eqcWWXJoAc  corporations  existing  in  Japan.    In  the  following  table 

the  figures  are  for  the  2nd  half  of  eaisli  year,,  mpnay  being  ki ' 

*J.OO0. 

P.  n.  cftp.     .  Ret«rv«ii                 Pcpflt         Ratio  to  oipb.     ■ 

Spinning  mills.       Yen  l.WO  yen%6»'             "S^q  1,000        10- per  cent 

1925   207,883  154.788            'U,7B^            3.7S 

1026 212,520   '  159,636            32^04            3.09 

.      1927   .217,520  16B.DS5             30a29:           5.59 

^(rdblen  textiles. 

-1925 41.671  -18,460              3)173            1.53 

1926   r.     43.60Q  ^14.915               S,1«0       *     1.46 

1927   52,600  14.709               5,052             1.92 

Paper  mills. 

l^H- 101,40.7        ,  '17i383             >U,S[14            1.96 

1925 114,974  25,464             13,066  '          2.27 

1926   137,551      .  31,760,        .    14.250             2.07 

1927  153,626  '  35,201         '    14.34^             1.86 

Flour  mills.  ■        v 

1924 14,710  6.007      1.875     2.65 

.  1925  .".  17,032  '  6,100      1.868     2.19 

.-W»6   1^,140     .'  -MSa.             8.522          ,     — 

1927 191,013  3,350                  539        ■     0.56 

Minings 

1924  . .  .\, 107,500  .  37^292,              2,697          .  O.SO, 

1926  ..../......   227,766  .  65,170^.           11.920            1>^     ' 

1926.....,* 226,725..  6i5,994  •          l2;48l'            L^O     ' 

.1927. ; .  226*726     •  .  66,l|4        .    i'^Aii       .      hZX 

•Qas. 

.       .1924  ,•...,......     67.5§1  6.416              4,390            1.28 

,     ;92q 65,795  '  6,246               09^            1.4© 

10^6   76,796     ,  6,579               B.888             1.58 

1927  '..' 87,275    '  7,292          .    6,981             1.59 
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Wj3r 

mi 

4L44 

8.98    . 
8^84     . 

8.84 

40,Sl6 

4o;of8 

61,10t 

feirriB 

1.28 
1.28      . 

1.17      ; 

8,9*40 
5.274 
8,691 
1,023  . 

1.00 
1.00 
0.98 

"  4.274 
6,118 
6,128 
4,874 

i   . 

1.60      . 

1.07 

18,805 
18.369 
10,812 
11,060 

2.60      . 
1.86 
1.44 
1.48      . 

Beer  breweries^    y^a^um  Ymijm 

1924 44,671  .     24»192 

;925   47,861  86.670  . 

1926   :     61.841  29,076 

1927 .47,800  .  .         81,M2  • 

BlM^toiiowerandli^tirt  ^ 

f924 698,058  41,220 

19W  849,686  S9;79T 

1926 797(880  '86,148 

192T 864,162  42,018 

'Shipbuilding  &  zhechaiUcal  engineeciw- 

1924  75,160  43,921 

1925  105.192  48,645 

1926  llWrifl^  4«,8*<' 

1927   54.615  14,418      .     . 

'  ^    ■        ■  '    V  .  .1     ■■    '• '.  . 

;E^ch«n8W. 

1924  ..,,....y..     8M76  8,409 

1926   76,000  7,411 

,1926 81,760  8,186 

1927 81,760  9,260 

^ugar. 

.   1924 144,617  63,918 

1926 144,617  62.260 

.  1926  ,.  150,879  66,239 

.  1927  ....>,.,..  154,001  63,214 


'  CHAMBERS  OF  COMMKRCJB 

Though  Japan  had  before  1868  (commercial  organization  that 
served  as  Chambers  of  Commerce,  it  waar  not  till  1890  that  the 
regular  regulfl^ions  were  enacted.  At  present,  with. the  exception 
lot  six  preteotures  of  Miya2aki«  Oita,..aiid  others,  ojos  or  more 
.Chambers  of  Commerce  exist  in  forty  other  prefectures  and 
Hokkaido.  By  amendment  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  Law 
passed  in  the  1908-9  Er^ssioii  of  the  Diet  the  Chamber  of  Colilfnerce 
Is  forbidden  ^mptilsorily  to  collect  sribiiBcription  from  the  mem- 
'bsrs.    The  ^<ta  foir  ttfe  rec«ilt  irearsare  as  follows: — 

Taw  mimber  ttMnbcra  Annaal  ezpcnaw 

1923    65  1.937  2,434,648 

1924 70  -^         2,065  2,653,978 

1926    76    .  2,445  2,280,778 

,J925 .7*  2,392  2.885,466 

1927    ...'.,.!...       77  2.507  2,832,000 

Ab  mentioned:  elsewhere  the  Chsua&>^!ts  .of .  Commense  and 
Industry  Law^oa^me  into  operation  in. April  1928. 

EXCHANGES 

^lS»:hanges  fii  JTapftn  lire  ef  thrbe/  ftimttS,  I.e.,  stooX  rice  wdd 
'inerehkndise.  There  &re  eight  extthiLnges  d€FV<rted  to  dealing  in 
securities,  either  exclusfVely  0r  In  ^mblnatfen  with  other  <N(m- 
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mo<UUes«  The  «xchanges  are  all  of  limited  liability  system  thoush 
those  modelled  on  the  Western  plan  of  association  are  recognized 
by  lAW.  They'^ai'e  therefor^  more  on  the  continental  plan  than 
those  In  England  or  America  and  are  subject  to  strict  control 
of  the  supervising  authorities  who  are  authorized  to  interfere 
at  their  own  discretion  when  they  Judge  that  the  exchange  abuses 
its  privilege  and  acts  in  an  irregular  way.  From  the  nature  of 
theii''  organization  exchan^res  have  to  stand  security,  within  the 
limit  of  their  authorized  -  capital,  for  the  fulfilment  pf  all  the 
contracts  duly' booked  by  them.  Whenever,  therefore,  a  registered 
broker,  who  has  to  deposit  f 50,000  with  the  stock  exchange  In 
Tokyo,  Is  guilty  of  default  for  bargains  duly  entered  in  his  name^ 
the  exchange  has  to  make  good  any  loss  entailed. 

««     »  r  •   .  .  <       ■  ■      •-        . 

„  -  Tba.  Exchange  l*i^ 

The  revision  of  the  Exchange  Law  put  in  force  In  1928  Is 
intended  to  reform  exchanges  on  the  model  of  the  New  *7ork 
exchanges,  to'  change  the  i^resent  Joint  stock  company  system 
into  "^  a  membership  system,  to  make  brokers  members  of  the 
Exchanges  Jointly  and  severally  responsible  for  transactlona  on 
the  market,  etc. 

Time  Transactions. — ^Transactions  in  time  bargains  as  recog- 
nlz**d  on  the  floor  under  the  revised  law  are  -of  two*  kinds,  viz., 
short'  (next  day)  and  long  time  delivery.'  In  the  former  the  con- 
tract is  to  be  fulfilled  within  a  week  including  the  day  of  con- 
tract, while  the  latter  is  divided  into  S  terms  of  20  days  each. 
Then  the  limit  is  3  months  for  rice  and  wheat,  5  months  for  beaa 
cakes,  6  months,  for  silk . yarns,,  and  12  mjonths  for  raw  cotton* 
cotton  yarns  and  cotton  cloth. 

,'1  •  ' 

.  ,,  Stock,  If  ice  i^nd  Merchandise  Exchanges 


'W*r    ■ 

m. 

oiprua  p.  n. 

Ka  of  . 
Iiroketi 

Becelpte 
'   Yen  1.000 

J&tpentes 
Yrtl'l,OW 

Ketprollt 
Yen  1,000 

DlTlteid 
Ytol.000 

i9iz:. 

.     33 

90,075 

1,265    ' 

20.690 

8,817 

— 

10.946 

;924.. 

.  '32 

.    M,145 

1,246 

18,405 

7^71 

— 

8,954 

192^,. 

,    32  . 

S0,171 

1*098 

.    19,962 

7»475 

12,486 

10,490 

1926.. 

.     34 

97,121 

1^37 

24>650 

8.791 

1^.869 

12,166 

1927.. 

.    .36    . 

92.363 

1,073 

,— 

— 

— 

— 

Volume  of  Staple  Commodities  Transacted 

atodi  Blot  .  Cbttoayvn         '     SUk 

Ymt  1,000  1,000  koku  1,000  Ud«  IjiDO  kin 

1923     83,756  344,096  6,478  15,234 

1924    77,0W  '■         294,771  5;i8S  18,W7 

1926     126,849  227.007  8,782  22,871 

1926    166.965  181,511  13,146  36.104 

1927    134,988  190,227  11.474  80,284 

Notej — In  the  total  "Stocks"  represents  exchanges  of  Tokyo, 

;^saica.and  other  cities,  while  cotton  yarns  s^ow  transactions  on 
"the  twa  exchanges  of  Tokyo  and  Osaka.     The  Yokohama  aUk 
'exchange  ift  tbe  .only  one  la  this  particular  line. 
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Volume  of  Sharos  Transactod  .at  Various  Placos  (in  1*000) 

Tmtt  ,     .  T<yk7o 

1924 23,601 

19M L  39.515 

19M./ i  48;725 

1927.    ....^.A  89;6»        '  J/476        1,382  927         !2.912       184,9Bt 

r       :   ■    '  .         ..    '  ' 

VWfimo  of  Riea.Txansaotod  on  Ricf  i^Mohfuigaa 

Of  which    .  Ofwhtcfa-      A>7|»  «ioto«loa. 


OMkft 

V-aDf* 

K4lb« 

Kyoto 

Total  Ind. 
<4hu» 

8;218 
11.700 
14,401 

2,969 
3,727 
3,374 

1,678 
2,258  ' 
2,^5   ' 

2.564 
3,668 
4,926 

41,490 

64,076 

166,966 

Of  which    .  Ofwhtcfa-      A»7|»«ioto1 

Amo«int  TmkTo  OMka  per  fcokQ 

MbO  koka  . '        i^ONkoka  idOOO  kokv  T«a 


1923    l;* 435.644  55>064  86.016  80.71 

'    1924    ;;i 294,771  l».981  88.239  80.^0      ' 

1925    227,007  47.236  76,102  -  86.^6 

1926  i 188.479  «$.560  68.889  37.44 

-1927    ........  181.511  87.283  6(^.032  — 

..  Rropoirtien  of  Marginal  < and  Actual  Tranaaetions«— -Ajocordliiff 

to  <reoent  rettimfs  tho  proportion  of  actual  delivery  in  rice  ransed* 
^Lmons  the  34  rioe  exchiUTses  in  Japan,  between  the  highest  oC 
36. per  100  at  Nllgaita'  and  78  at  Sokata  aud  the  lowest  (tf  none  at 
4ill  at  Himejl  and  NagrahameL  At;  29  places  thie  delivery  was  leas 
than  •  1%.  The  proportion '  ts  not  so  striking  on  the  stock  mx:* 
•changres.  At  Tokyo  the  delivery  was  J16-40  per  100  under- contract; 
abMit  30  at  Osaka,  but  only  2  at  Wakayama. 


ToVyo  Stock  Exchange 

Inaugurated  In  1878.  this  Is  in  Japan  the  oldest  and  largest 
jeetabllshment  of  the  kind,  with  a  paid  up  capital  of  ¥47,000.000. 
It  is  a  Joint  stock'  concern  and  bound  by  law  to  guarantee  the 
'good  faith  of  all  parties  concerned  in  transactions. 

Brokers^ — ^A  person  desirous  to  become  a  broker  must  deposit 
a  cash  security  of  ¥50^000.  There  is  no  legal  provision  limiting 
the  number  of  brp)cers.  but  usage  fixes  It  at  30  or  thereabout. 


Quotations  of  Leading  Stocks  at  Tokyo  and  Osaka  (1927-8) 

BAti  of  dlvd.  10  PDTQBnt 

uii* (tlaM  daUt«iy>'  PKidoTr      Blthwi  iKmesl  —>,    ■■ 


At  Tokyo:  Y«a 

Klppon  Tuaen  Kalsha 50 

do.        (new)  '..  12.5 

^anegafuchi  Cotton  ^p*  Co.  50 

do.        (new)    ...........  12.6 

Toyo  Spinning  Co.  ......#....  50 

Toyo  Muslin  Co 50 

.Nippon  Sugar  Mfg.  Co......  50 

do.        (new)    37.5 

Mejji  Sugar  Mfg.  Co 50 

JDal  Nippon  Art.  Fertilizer. . .  60 

NiUo  Seihyo   (Cold  Storage)  50 

Kisshin  Flour  Milling  Co....  50 


Yen 

Y«n 

'^m' 

1918 

73.4 

69.0 

0.80 

— 

27.3 

24.3 

•» 

•f 

282.0 

.  247.9 

3.50 

3.50  > 

147.3 

137.1 

»• 

.ft 

208.9 

186.5 

2.50 

.2.50 

55.9 

46.4 

0.70 

0.80' 

88.4 

77.8. 

1.40     , 

1,20, 

69.7 

60.7 

1.40 

1.20  ' 

88.4 

82.8 

1.40 

— . 

55.7 

44.0 

0.80 

— 

76.4 

64.6 

1.20 

— 

106.6 

98.5 

1,60 
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Hokkalffo  Colliery  &  S^S.  Co.     50 

Aas^io   Cement  Co 50 

'l"okyo " Elec.  Light  C* BO 

OTokyo  Gaar  "Oo ■.  50 

mi  iBsiper  Mill  Co. 50 

Fujii    Gasoed   Yarn  Co. 50 

]^l(PPon   Petrojeum  Co r50 

Tokyo  Stock  Exchange 50 

do.         (new)    25 

Dal  Nlpp<Ai  ?B«*«^ WeftV  C?b:  5» 

do.         (new)    25 

Sdtfth  Mftnbhurfft  ftfeljWay  Co.   lOCi  * 

Nichipo    i^lshery   Co v.  W  i 

Toho^iBSectrlc  PowBT  Co BO 

Kataknra  Filature  ./. Vk 

At' Osaka  : 

Osa}ca 'Shosen  Ksdfha i  .90. 

Hanabin  Electric  Rati  way  Coj  60. 

XJjigawa   Hydro -Electric    Co.  60 
'Bhidb  rnkxitAb  VdWerdo.'...  '"5>)  '' 

CS^ao  «i*lW«iAg  Oo BO 

¥oyk>  Cotf oft  Sp.  Co. ........  '50 

Dojlfha'  fttce  Excihatigre 50 

Ossfka  mock  Bxbhvn^e. . ; ..."   60 

KohaHi  Minhlg  Co 50 

T9/tWKO  }Qu4smr  Mfg.  Co ..  50 

Sembi  Estate   Co ; . . . ,  t . .  20 


57.7 

50.6 

0.80 

— 

87.7 

63.0 

1.50 

— 

'WI9 

48.6 

0.80 

0.80 

74.9 

«8.3 

0.90 

A. 

103.1 

lOon 

1.50 

.1.60 

67.8 

&:z 

0.80 

0.80 

.ftl.7 

c:6i 

0.80 

.    ~* 

204.1 

175.6 

1.00 

1.00 

194.3 

164.4 

^, 

146.9'" 

''ftoll  " 

-1»^' 

1.80 

— 

— 

" 

•» 

ii6.i 

...*l7 

8.00 

«;26 

— f 

".  ■^— . 

.    1.00 

a;00 

88.4 

•  ««.9. 

. . .  nil 

O.80 

60.*-f 

46.S.. 

.0,60 

-_ 

93.1    . 

r98.a 

XM 

"— 

63.4 

63.4 

1.00 

— 

''etes' 

69.1 

i.do 

1.00 

i6Pr.o 

146.0 

2.00 

2.00 

205.7 

185.^ 

i.50 

2.60 

109.3   ' 

'    ••■O 

1.10 

1.00 

11'2.0 

9t,9 

0.66 

0.60 

71.1 

67.1 

0.70 

o.to 

tna 

88i8 

1.90 

mk*» 

'  40.8 

«5.0 

1.20 

1.00 

.8haH»  Mavtotln  ^968: 

The  tone  of  thje  share  market  GeBtixmod  rather  calm  during 
the  earlier  period  of  1928.  The  unemployed  funds  aoeiUBiuHitlBC 
In  the  vaults  of  leadisNg  banks  and  trust  ooncema  tfince  the 
banking  panic  In  -the  spring  o^  the  prevous  year  has  reached  mi 
enormous  aniount  .and  with,  no  particular  demand  for  fundfl 
appealing  in  business  circles  the  money  situation  became  ex- 
tremely slack.  This  abnormal  circumstance  temporarily  favored 
the  securities'  insLTket,  which  came  to  'pfesent  unusual  activity 
from  about  the  beginning  of  May.  Owing  to  brisk  purchases 
the  market  prices  of  securities,  particularly  ne^tlonal  loan  bonds, 
repteat^dly  made  a  leat)  dtiting  May  and  Junb.  '  iTie  buoyancy 
alsp  benefitted  the  share  market,  which  gradually  assumed  a 
'  strnnigL  tpzie  frdm  the  latter  part  of  June.  With  ^lier  vAtiisa  sC 
gbod  feeing  "^o  the  market  and  the  strong  front  taken  pY  the 
bulls  quot?itjons  took  an  upwar4  turn  and  continued  to  advance 
day  after  day.  tTnusuaf  actlvltir  wds  witnesesd.  on  the  last  day 
ot  June  on  the  Tftkyo  Excttangte,  wh6n  almost  all"  pritJ'cipal  stocks 
bbtlnded  several  points,  *  spinning  shareis  leading  the  test ,  With 
an'advantfi^  of  aboii^  ¥5:30,  followed  by  tire"  T)al -Nippon  BrtVery 
which  advanced  about  ¥6.00.  The  Stock*  Exchange  shares  (Tbkyo) 
wefe  alsd'Mrgely  in  demand  and  tose*  about  '6.00-5.30,  the  Nfsshlti 
FtoiO"  share .'  also  riding  6ver  ¥1.00.  The  index  figure  of  principal 
shartes  during  the  half  year  petiod  averaged  102.6  showing  a 
gain  of  X.O  over  the  corresponding  "perltrd  of  the  previous  year. 
The  favorable  situation  continued  to  prevail  In  the  ensiiinp 
months  with  no  unfavorabte  factors  to  dampen  the  bullish  fueling 
of  the  market. 
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Tokyo  Bbcchan^ 

A0. 
200.0 
180.0 

n«i-4 

190.5 
.  175^ 

Apr. 

102:0 

1884 

804.1 
185.5 

New 

High. 
Low. 

184.5 
178.4 

177.7 
172.3 

178.5 
164.6 

182.2 
170.0 

180.8 
178.2 

194.8 

175.0 

Old 

r  High. 
(Low. 

260.1 
247J) 

268.8 
248.0 

262.8 
2504^ 

268.4 
956,9 

264.8 

282.0 
261.0 

New 

r  High. 

(liOW. 

146.8 
187.5 

143.1 
18T.8 

144.1 
188.4 

143.9 
189.8 

148.4 
198.0 

147.8 
187.1 

2>&i  mp^ 

poti  Bder 

J  High. 
I  Low. 

288.9 
213.6 

218.0 
119.1 

128.4 
119.5 

127.0 
120.O 

187.9 
127.7 

146.0 
185.* 

K4ppon  Siigmr  (  High. 
I  Low. 

86.7 
81^ 

88.4 
86.9 

87.2 
83.7 

88.9 
81.0 

84.5 
79.1 

82.7 
88.7 

Amdo  Ceinetit  /  Hich. 
iZiOW. 

78.5 
66.1 

70^ 
08.0 

72.1 
•7.1^ 

75.4 
71.7 

17.6 
78.4 

87.7 
76.7 

Kithara 

fHlgfli. 
I  Low. 

71.0 
02.8 

68.9 
68.1 

OIJ 

89.0 

«9.f 
07.2 

«9.t 
Sf.8 
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rfhe  progvesNS  itu^o  fti  WKrohoHolng  ve«ontly  fo  tedleated  Ur 
tho  following  comfmfatlve  figures  showing  the  average  Yolume  of 
goods  stored  in  90  prlnelpal  warehdtises  in  Tokyo,  OsaSca,  Kobe  ^ 
llAd  othw  tJrmrliiclal  oetatr^s:  1924— «00,514;  1925— ¥507,069:  192«  ' 
«'^4P478.948;  1927—9516,086;  1988  <Jlltle)--W19.851.  A  few  montho 
after  the  'Oconomlo  debacle  of  March  1920^  l.e..  by  July,  the  ▼ftluo 
of  gtiotto  warehouoed  adiraiicod  to  tho  enormous  oum  ef  n,284 
BUmocio.  The  oteady  anl'valo  >of  spooulathre  mirobaaos  con* 
Iffttotod.  fnm  abroad  before  the  'Aradstloe  and  the  oUddon  fall  of 
demand  at  home  and  oMfWhero  tMUhbtaod  to  bring  about  thib 
congestion.  Principal  goods  warehoused  are  compared  aa  foUowo 
in  (¥1,000):— 

190  1917  1918 

Xtanui  (June)  (Dec.)  (Dtc.) 

'     Rice     64,121  38.015  16,615 

Rice  (Imported)   16.715     '         26,636  20.508 

Flour    2,662  4,967  10.799 

Sugar    (crude) 3,011  834  1,758 

Sugar   (reflnedy    18.621  10,888  11.931 

Silk  fabrics   1,665  416  796 

Gbtt<A  goods   86,682  29,461  27.526 

Woolen  fabrfos  20.960  18.680  19.709 

Amoriean  cotton   27,851'  88,588  7.004 

Indian  cotton    26.291  15.901  0,^4 

Silk  yam    24,830  70,967  72;8e4 

Cotton  yarn  11.266  17.426  4UM8 

Wbolen  yam  18,020  11,688  5,480 

Wool     41,886  2a,»95  18.782 

Komp  and  hemp  goods.      1,840  1^7  1*8^ 

Leather  *  leather  «oodB      1/884  aL.;870  .  lji»(^ 
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«7.096 

8.096 

2,430 

6,815 

5,910 

10,833 

8.581 

8J08    . 

14.298 

618;0M 

476.948 
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Foreirn  9ftp«r :29.2M 

Art.  ferUlisers  . . . ; 3.746 

Iron  materials    6,294 

«   «  Hard  ware   .  :* •  6,001 

r'^BruKs  and  dyes •  i|;468 

(             Total  Inol.  others...  619,861 


MERCANTILE]  AGENCIES 

*'  The  Tokyo  Koshinjo  (Mercantile  Ajrencs^) — est  1896 

Established  under  the  promotion  of  the  twenty-six  leading 
l^anks  in  Tokyo  and  Yokohama,  including,  the  Bank  of  Japan.  Its 
members  are  divided  into  promoters  and  special  and  ordinary 
members.  They  pay  annual  subscriptions  ranging  in  amount 
from  ¥200  or  more  to  ¥26.  besides  paying  a  fee  of  50  sen  for  each 
deport  submitted  in  answer  to  an  inquiry.  •  The  promoters  and 
special  aiid  1st  class  ordinary  members  are  entitled  to  make  any. 
number  of  Inqulpies  and  borrow,  free  of  oharge.  one  copy  of 
fThe  MigrchantB*  and  hidustrials'  Credit  Book"  <^  rating  book)r 
which  is  published  by  the  Agency  twice  a  year,  wiiile  the'  others 
are  allowed  to  forward  inquiries  within  certain  fixed  numbers, 
which  differ  according  to  classes.  The  Agency  issues  a  daily  re* 
port  written  both  in  Japanese  and  English,  which  is  sent  free  to 
its  members,  and  which  contains  news  of  such  occurrences  in 
business  circles  as  help  them  in  the  oondtyt  of  their  bustness. 
The  report  also  contains  business  statistios  and  other  Important 
matters  relating  to  commerce  and  industry  in  general.  Hand 
'  in  hand  with  the  sister  institution  of  Osaka,  it  carries  on  an 
extensive'  business,  and  at  present  its  business  scope  covers  the 
whole  of  the  country,,  with  good  correspondents  in  BuropOi 
America,  China  and  Korea.  There  is  a  foreign  department  es- 
tablished in  its  head  office,  to  take  charge  of  matters  relating  to 
foreign  members.  Officers:  Mng^-Bir.  S.  Sato;  Manager  C  Naka* 
ilma.    Head  Office:  1  Mishiro-cho,  Nihombashi,  Tokyo. 

Osaka  Mercantile  Agency  (est.  1901) 

Officers: — Mng.-Dir.  Motoyoshl  Makino;  Manager,  Naomi  Abe. 
Head  Office: — Unago  Nishino-cho,  Minami-ku,  Osaka. 


GUILDS   OP  STAPLE   COMMOPITIBS 

The  first  legislative  measure  for  encouraging  the  combination 
and  harmonious  working  of  those  engaged  in  industry  and  trade 
was  enacted  in  1884.  This  was  expanded  in  scope  by  the  issue 
in  1897 'Of  the  Law  relating  to  the  Staple  Export  GHiilds.  and  in 
1900  'Of'  the  Law  relating  to  the  Stapla  .Production  Ouilds.  At 
the  end  of  Mar.  1913  the  guilds  existing  throughout  Japan  num- 
bered ^16  with  the  volume  of  production  or.  sale  totalling  ¥1,437,- 
923,287  for  646  guilda  reported.  The  number  of  guilds  decreased 
to  872  and  865  in  1923  and  1924  respectively  with  a  corresponding 
decrease   in   the   members   and   amounts   of   prbdaction.        The 
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Otpinclpal  production  iruildfl  as  cla«al4e4  acoprdisiP  to  tH*  kiaatft 
oobmmodities  bandied  were  «#.  foUoffs .  a|  Idle  enA  of  ysar  UdK 
lEUce  &  cereals,  59;'  Fertilizer,  82;.  Ppiper  and.  paper  wat«^  8f{ 
(Porcelain,  23;  Medicine,  23;  Dyeing  j%  Weavins.  lM;.Tanber«  48^ 
•Coal,  Cokes,'  CbarcoaJ  &  Firewood..  89;  Soy  and  **mlao/*  871 
^etal  manur/ic^res,  28;  Mattin|r«  28;.  Total  4nelvidinff  lOthers,  874 


COMMERCIAL  MUStttTMS 

Of  the  commercial  museums  existing  In  Japan  those  that  ar* 
worthy  iiC  ttoitloti  ieift^'th^  Ckrremmefti  Com.  Museum,  -the'Tokyo 
industrial  Association's  Com.  Museum  and  the  Osaka  Com. 
Museum.  roin 

Tha  Govt.  Comfttf r«ial  Mjuaeum 

F^Minded  in  18M,  €he  Mtisenni,  bf^ldes  placing  on  view  com- 
•Mereial  samples  t)Oth  domestic  and  foreign,  undertakes  inquiries 
on  commercial  matt^  and  acts  as  thtermediary  between  Japan- 
ese and  foreign  merchants  or  manufacturers.  The  l^useum  Is 
tnrbvfded  with  tens  of  th*6usands  of  samples,  both  of  domestic  and 
.tbk*elgn  origin,  which  jtre  loaned  to  the  provincial  museums  or 
fdirs.  Sometimes  they  are  taken  round  the  country  and  placed 
on  view  on  occasion  of  local  fairs  and  shows.  The  Museum 
undertakes  intermedlaly  service  in  the  interest  of  inter natio;nal 
.^oipmerce  and  industry,  and  correspondence  sent  to  foreign  mer^ 
jchants.  manufacturers  or  to. their  confreres  in  Japan  constitutes 
fin  important  branch  ot.  lAs  work  which  also  includes  replies  to 
jllorelgners'  inquiries  as  U»  standing,  etc.  of  Japanese  merchante. 
manufacturers  and  firms.  The  Museum  is  free  of  access,  tioca- 
ilon:  1-cboma,  KobikUcho,  Kyobashlf  Tokyo. 

PRICES  OP  <!:rOMMODITIE6 

According  to  "the  retiirns  of  the  Orifental  Economist  the 
javerage  index  figure  of  the  wholesale  prices  In  Tokyo  for  the 
1st  half  of  19fS  was  lower  than  in  the  same  period  of  '27,  January 
figure  standing  at  177  against  182  of  the  previous  year,  taking 
the  average  at  the  end  of  1913  as  100.  The  situation  has  since 
jnade  fnrthtM^  -SdwnWttPd  movement  as  sliown  below: — 

r«  ''':''  ^  ^    1''.    ':*»»    '       «'■•*? 

Index  Figures  in  Recent  Years  Compared 

.-  .'1  •    •-  .  ».        ■    "'  -  •  -i  V\  )'' 

p;       Ymb  J»^  ■     i-Utpti^     •  ISmj        JvH^  ,      Oct  Dtc 

H-      198§  ,.n.^e*: :!2a8  •     211  :•  212  ^^3 .  214  208 

:,.,.192«  •.., ,...    20*.    .198  191  .     194;  187  182 

.1927  ;. 182        184  186  181  177  178      * 

'1928  ...;...".....     177         174  176  175'  —  — 

Wholesale  Quotations  of  Staple  Com itio4ltl#s 
.  „         »  .  KA'TOraare  In  a>ec;  1926  A  •27> 

TKytsmi  Coal  Cper  It^OOO'  "kinf*  im,  class) ...    «20.00  *18.00 

l>etrotettih  (por  case) 7.00  cao 

'Muslin  (per  yard)   ^.4... 16UM)  ^.i8 
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tfioilon'  ^Sttd*'  c'ttMt^)!^' . .'..'.  .y.  r -.' ''•  "     '       *     ^  ft 

waieirt .i. . . .    . .■. ;. ... . .         .:....      tM  *  7.70 

pa^ur  ^a>K>^  bag)  * ;  * . .  .\  f : .  A  .-i .  % .  /.'. .!.-.;:..       1.92  4.t>4 

K«n  Iper  1  t*n) \  .  .:.•;.  .Jv. ::'.  .•/.'. . .'.  ..'*..    ••«'l:bo  Sl.OO 

dHnent  (per  3M  W.)  .'rjv^'. . /.-. .        fl.^  tM 

Cryptomeria    timber    18.20  18.20 

Rice   (staple  per  1  ."iplBij'J^,*.  .  .|.,.f  ..^^v^f ./. »  .    31.20  34.00 

.  ;::  •         '         i   .-  ;  '  .         I-    1     . 

MOV£MSNT  OJP  -^TAPIiB  OOMitfODiTHDS  iN  tte». 

t    .    •  i.)         ■  ... 

RiM 

The  tone  of  €he  mat'k^t  cdntltiuM  dull  "almost  throughout  the 
period  and  quotations  remained  weak  on  acoount  of  overoopply. 
Indeed,  owinir  to  the  unusual  abundance  of  the  previAua  year's 
crop  and  a  large  quantUy  pi  old  rice  stored  tn  the  Qovernmeat 
warehouses  the  supply  was  more  than  enou«:h  ta  cover  the 
demand  for  the  year's  consumption  ao  that  the  l^one  of  the 
market  continued  weak  since  the  latter  part  of  the  previous 
year,  quotations  ruling  below  ¥32  level.  To  check  the  inflow  of 
torelgrn  rice  and  arrest  further  fall  the  Government  applied 
restriction  to  the  Importation  of  forelgrn  produce.  Nevertheless, 
the  situation  little  improved,  the  quotations  falling  below  ¥31 
level  in  July.  However,  there  occurred  a  setback  In  the  latter 
t)art  of  August  as  a  result  of  a  I6ng  spell  of  unusually  low 
temperature  in  the  mid-summer,  and  a  pesslmlstife  outlook  as  to 
the  result  of  the  coming  harvest.  This  combined  with  tlie 
sippearance  of  btilHsh  purchases  on  the  market  scrdderrty  reversed 
the  situation  and  pushed  ujy  the  'qtrotatfons  In  i!he  early  part  tl 
September.  Prices  on  the  Tokyo  exchange  kept  rising  day  after 
day,  the  maximum  rate.  ruUng  a^  Va7,.50  and  988.80  per  koku  for 
Sept.  and  Oct.  delivery  respectively.  The  unusual  buoyancy 
which  is  believed  to  have  been  created  by  cornering,  however, 
subsided  in  about  ten  days  when  the  prices  dropped  with  the 
return  of  favorable  weather,  and  settled  down  at  the  normal 
level  of  ¥33  or  thereabout.  .      , 

Movement  ^  Qmotftti^^s.  tm  Una  iT^IOffo  ggchiiiaa 

(Standard  quality  In  yen, per  *'HQku"  or  abput  4.9.6  bush^) 

1027  '<^       ^'^'       ^V      July        BBpL       Om, 

current  month   f^fe"-  ,'  .  ^^    *I"  Mill    »!I!I    "f    ^il 
\  XiOw.    *        88.f0     86.90  -  36:66  -  8S.00-    62.61     27.70 

Forward  /  tWgh.  '       86.<t    88.42     80:45   -87.00    «2.t6     80.18 

" "  •  *     I  Low.  84.il     87.51     87:26     82.01     60.80     28.86 

1928  (1st  half)  J*n.  Feb.        Mir.       Apr.  May        Jon* 

Current  moMh  /  High.  ■8ia4    ZX.Z9    81»35     31.4&    30.76     31.48 

I  Low.  '29.33     80.39     80.66     30.30     29.96     30.10 

Forward  /  ^^8^-  ^-^^    ^2*^^    ^^-^     '2.10    81.46     82.09 
i  Low.            30.47     81.29     31.18     30.60     30.48     S0.S8 

The  stock  Hiat  eicisted  oa  July  1  tbtoushiMit  t!ie  «iHtiitry 

steod  at  about  23,563a7&  Jcoku  according  to  ottkcM  estimate,  the 

<  figure  consisting  of  22,412,673  koku  of.domesttc  r|oe  Mid  686,406 
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kQlKR  of  ^wgn  rice.  Cofli|>are«('>«lrith  'tf«^  previotM  yedf %  I'ei^d 
it  9h9wi>  a^alnp^^xa H ,pw  €ente.i»r:ov#jr.(C;I88,QaQ  kokU.  BMitefi 
h;(g;'the  lm|loHs  jot, J^oregifx,  »n<^ .Fk^Nn^^fiffir f ice  dur^pg.  the  mM  flC 
th«^de€ukon  at  about  2,440,0DO  koku  and  the  consumption  during 
the  period  at  about  18^50,000  koku.  it  was  thought  that  a  surplus 
stock  of  about  6.800,000  kaltti3i«ll»>^  carried  forward  to  next 
year.  The  prospective  yield  of  thlA  year  is  estimated  at  61,29,0,290 
)COlftt  aficooding  lei<lhei;ist:ofiMtM]"]^ijrMi,  WheAii^  sfbbtii  9,2^3,000 
Vik^re  timm  the  ajvtexage.  flgui^'oC  tfte^  piM  ^  Vears^  actuifcl  yield. 
SsUn^OkiM  tlM  colisumptSbn*  aiitf  eitpoi^'  ft^  nbxt  Vear  at 
mA3^60^«B«a.OfO^QO  kokiiii9es9«cti«iel|i>>tfMi^  wiirVefltuH  a  stirt>ltM 
a«:j|b«tttA2MU800;.koka^Teft  .#wr.  '  ^ 

'^"  ''/.''"    '  ,,,..,       ,     .   1  .•  -  •    .       ''    * 

Remittiider  of  . 

AiiMHfytrid     pn^kbay^tU'  •    'fiapott  Rxport         GIM«iinipa^ 

19n    '..:.'.  ..et.4«  4.T89  •    "1,620  85.277  6M24 

1924     ...:...     1^,170  K.iZlO  '  3,32«  2«.061  6MOO 

1225:  **^ %$sWi  5,618  '          5*.136  88,76«  '  67.061 

1226     55,583  5.967  2,142  47.142  66.242 

1227^  ;.'.v;..    efe.t'oii         5i,2«8   '     '4,122         as.iM-         07,201 

*'lst  estiqia^t^.  ,  ,.  '  ,        .     . 


vji/',.  •>    •  .    '   ,'•■  .      '  '       '  •  •       •  "■ 

no  Tirar  Autep  in^thie  Ameritoaffi  cotton  martt^t  dxe*  to^  the"  deoHat 
•4<>d0tAafadP.tkewarid  orMnr  and^the  slabM  tra4e  it^coltdf-maxm^ 
TaalnM»  ttt.Mmne  adrersely.  aftsHftd  tlw  cottaK^iyan^'  hMMnt 
mtiiohiiffm^tmd.ymryinaativt  dustag  tte  r»2iiitiiMom*i>.a<  ^2ft 
^2l|o(M4lio«».,rwl9<li?fury  low  ^^lecilAly  tot.Janvwrmp.afiaL'FebiMuqr 
^f9^fnt»  .^^  ^H4>Pi  »rAm  0^  ^a9.^fW.a6n(«up|4^|fc  «.  I^ttt  .t>fr  6l»»ltt 
JI^I  ^^loMf.  lih».  ^miw^'  qU  J?Nc(^||rt^eii  .  'W.  .  ^Bftllwn,  ameqwp^ 
^fiif^^  q^,  latfei^  with  tbe  improved  alliwatlon,  in  th^  An^^rlfijii^ 
^f^^Q^,  n^rkft  and  iJae  gradual  FevivaJ  of  exp»ft<j^,,i^j,  C^^inf. 
ff^llp^y^ii^  tilt  t4fri>poriiry ,  Ii^l  ol  aqmetitlc  dltHnrbanD^s,  jq,  th^ 
fi^ynt^y^.  tlow^evor.^  thl^  fnvgriitilii  tain  w^  npl^  !:Ui<prt-^ved,  ap^ 
to»card  tii^  end  of  Jyae  thert?  o^^ip-rcd^t  Mtil-bit^k  with  the 
oijitbXftaH.gf  the  Tsiiniin  Affair  wlilt^ti  (^ctai^ippt^d  tip  u^u-'^l  boycott 
a^rtation  uKi»U>?^t  JtipHfi*'?^t'  jTier(:b"ridlf**'.  Tlvl**  tinwc^leoipfe 
pcjcirrence  jind  thp  frequbnt  ductiiatfon*!  of  oxi  han^p  faif^s  com* 
b'lp^4  to  Impede  the  exi^jort  trade,  ftnti  "ag^lt*  i^TiTigf^fl  tht*  tnnrte^t 
itito'  ^looWiy  g:H»ove.  The  hopi^ftrt  ca»ndltf6iV  <jf '  \\ih  AMerfeA^ 
fcbttoTi  ct^p  and  thff 'cotiseiitifllrt  fle^^!feth)A  y^f^  cot%€«  "prtc^t 
fcrrther  dampetie*  thfei  t»he  i*  tli^  thaf4lte*  »i©i«*»<  qnot«t*#wiB  fWWtff 
about ' ¥4B"iii  ^iny'.  XaterlWlth^ttf^  ffUftdoal  «lralnutlon^o6.mitpitt 
kivA  tile  dl#Mtioil<  6f -wlDolEB  tlSB  •flltuiiM*nib««lui  .toc!lM|MH>VB:  -Qsmi 

about  the  besinninfir  of  October,  thougrh  the  export  sHuaVI^^ 
remained    as    slavik   as    ever.        The    movemeoHl   of    the    forward 

^livery  on  the  Osaka  Sampih  '  Bxchafffee  (fn"  Yen  per  bale)  is 
'aii. follows: I—   '  •**•  '  ■.'       ••••••'  (>,>.'  •  ..  • 

"^1*27:*'    •  ""iJm.        '  IWtf.        •    Mft>        •JWy        "1^      •Nor*  MK'   1 

ailffU^t^  i/..J:aOI;4#t  ,2M<5%<f  364WJ  f24^W)v3W.M;  .m*^^  (  ?56.30 
Lowest     120^(^M0ni?U4flt:^24^a,,;?4a^  ;?4J^Qf.,?46.99 
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Hl«heBt:«  ..«.!...:'.".',.  260.M'   2W.60    SJS.gO     24^1^0   '248.10     254.m 

l3otr«it  •   :•.......'....   2l'8:6D'  '  2W.*50     22^:70'    228.t0    '239.90     14U» 

T 'liTi'N    li-  ftfi'    .'.•(' ;•    !■  .<•    ;»  11..-..        T         - '.    -        T 

KLfMrfM  j;  .*.    i;    •  i'-  '  •  '       '  .•'    "      I  '  ".       "■•.  ••••    "  •    ."'  ■«  •    •  '•  ■'•     ■'  ■ 
;--.rf     »J    ri»  •;/•».    '••..■     .  AaMr'.'SillO'>(    •••-«... .-v  .     :f.  ,;.; 
i[v:.fu.  »;;  Ti-  1;  !  1  .  .  • »  ^     :<    •        .'  :■    !.'.:/.■•-'•    -i  •  '    ••''''    •* 
,  ,.,  .The  VQl,\wi«_©fC  jra?*r  iiilli  e«porfeeA(jQ-thef'laBt  mmsjiow  tJxOf  1, 
'S:'f,.U»  ,4^Ia«,.30^;2;8>  ?re^i?to^d  5J8,i73.bftlte,  .the  largest!  i««i^  e'fier 
rpcQfded  ainpe  t^^  iD»;u£urat|oan.:  ol  >taie  .tPade.'    The  team  Is  « 
l^aUi.  of  \2t.433  ,b^)^  ..(^J^utr-iit)  w$r  ths^'of  the*  pr^iAcns'  seasom 
The  arrivals  at  the  ports  of  export,  lYdkoHaih^^aad-Kdbep 'als» 
Increased,    the    total   aggregating    916,363    bales    or    88,866   bales 
(about  9^)   more  than  the  figure  for  the  previous  season.     The 
following  statistics  giveR(0«tm|>c(ratfvtfii|lgure8  for  the  past  three- 
years: — 

AmViali:.                                    r      W4-t5!  .      19K»*-t6  .    JflMHir             U87-V 

J        Xokohama     r.575,579  64},805  AB|5,469       712.264% 

,.   .  Kobe    .  ,^, .     98,398  115.427  a#?,W8       204.098H 

TotaA,  .,, ,,.:;  6^73.977  .767,232  j8M^»7  .  916.368. 


Xokohan:^     ^48.144  .^9,777  Ml,«18  899.160 

Kobe 58.669  .6^,101  .  95,4M  119.028 

Total    406,813  427.878  496.840  518.178    ^ 

Value   (¥1,000)    32,437  881.916  768,086               — 

Value  per  bale  (Yen)  1,870  2,061  1,772              — 

The  market  situation '^ftt''f<ie^l9feT^28  season  was  even  worse 
than  in  the  previous  season.  Though  the  volume  of  exports 
«)i»{(ohed  the  lai^Qst  figure,  on  record  the  prieesauoted  wiSVe  on- 
Ifyweriley^L.  Occasional.large  orders  from  <Amerio«  ahd  Butope 
puBfasd  up.  prices  tto  some  extent  but  hardly*  enlivteed  the^toneof 
.ttx6  market  whiehv:on  the  .whole,  remained  dull  •  tlnrcnigtooat  ttM 
perrfod.  Th»  airerage  prfco'  oC*  the  best  standard  goods*  Cor  m^ 
s^ftson  was'  ^,888*  per  t>a1e," this  iWest  figure  errer  ktiown  slnoe 
1920  tthd  about  lOjT  i6wei<  thUn  th^  simllftr  'figure  of  the  previottt 
^easohi  The  dowim^am*  tendency  wks  fUrther  IntenMflM  Mi  the 
•new  seiBtsoft '  that  opened  In  June  '"28  when  qtiotatfows  fell  below 
^l.sfocf  mark,  a^id  with  only  fcl'iliifht'i^eco very  about  the  middle  bf 
^uly  '  thd  market  relapsed'  toward  the  end  of  the  month,  tlie 
quotations  for  current  and  future  delivery  in  July  and  August 
.^.ppplng  ¥40-60  and  ¥30-40  respectively  compared  with  the  figures 
pjjLjie  p^r^ceding  season.  .  For  this  adverse  tendency  over-pro- 
duction inr  ijeceuit  years,  the  pressure'  brought  upon  by  artificial 
iiilk,  i^he  fluctus-tlons  ot  ,  exchaji^e  xpp.rket,  etc.  are  chiefly 
fMponsAble.  Tbje  volume  ^  .sal^a  ,i|i  tha.,1927-2?  season  rewjhed 
696,148  bAtos  agiiinst  9nM1  >?£4w  ^4  -thp  previous  .season.  The 
movement  of  prices  for.  the  4>est  auaHty;  i»t  .Yote)hama  in  the 
16t9(-28'  season  is"sfaoWn'<lielow  (In  tTe:ft  jmt  baiA  containing  100 
lttn>t—  •       ••  '•",'■'      '' *" 

High 1.480       1,860       1,880       1,810       1.380       MW       1,880 

Low M»o     W«o     a,S80     ;,?7o     W3o     1.330.; a,860 

'        The  quantltt^H  of  •«««  shftt>«a  by  pWficiphl  Bilk  firms  durlar 
the  1927-2*  season  arc^  its  foUoW^'  <In'  bales)  .1—  '  J 
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Tokobauia  JCobe  YoJcolminA   Kobe  TMal 

Mitsui  BuiMm   ...........     81,654  85.524  i,38«      405  120.96ft 

Hara   A  Co /.....     33,667  —  1,657        —  35,224 

Nippbn  Kllto  Kalsha . . '.  i . '    60,677  15.450  1.188       184  77.449 

Japan  Cotton  Trading  Co.     85.602  14.473  376        20  60,470 

Oosho  Corporation  ........     14,646  j5,220  80        —  19,895 

Nicbibei  KUto  KAistia.'...     17.822  :_  _        .  17,822 

Apahi   Silk  Co M,816  40.471  -rr        —  99,787 

Katakura  Seishi '18.ie2  —          ...  —  18,162 

Siebor   Hesner   Co '    9,4«8  —  7,908        —  17,811 

The  total  amount  shipped  by  Japanese  firms  during  the 
period  under  review  was  453^178  bales  (S7%  of  the  total  shipment) 
against  64,995  bales  (18jlf)  shipped  by  foreign  firms,  the  figures 
showing  increase  of  2%  and  decrease  of  t%  respectively  on  the 
previous  figures.  In  the  amount  handled  the  Mitsui  Bussan 
heads  the.  list, with  120.969  bales  followed  by  the  Asahl  Silk  with 
89,787  and  the  Nippon  Kiito  with  77,449  bales.  *  Noteworthy  is  the 
record  attained  by  the  Asahi  Silk  whose  position  in  the  trade 
was  rather  Insignificant  until  a  few  years  ago.  The  silk-reelers^ 
who  errported  oi^r  10.000  boxes  (about  (T.OOO  bales)  during  the 
period  a^e:  Tamaju-gumi.  Ounze  Seishi  Kaisha.  Ogushi-gtnn^ 
Ybdasha.  t^hlkawa-gnmi,  etc.  "" 


Averago  Price  of  Raw  Silk 

Average  spot  prlcea  per  100  kin  of  raw  silk  of  Futoito  Bea| 
No.  1  by-  ateam  filature  as  quoted  at  Yokohama  are-  respective^ 
as  follows  for  the-  highest*  lowest  and  average  :-» 

y^tat  Blgb«A  liowvl      '  Avuic 

1922  ¥2,166  W.646  *1.91T    • 

1928  2.860  1.852                2.186    *' 

1924  2,126  1,478                1,837    ' 

1926  2,108  1,828                1,966    " 

1926  1,924  \    1,444                 1,612   * 

1927  1.720  1.400                 1.461   • 

N3. — The  highest  and  lowest  show  the  average  of  12  months 
for  each  year.  The  standard  goods  were  "Marl"  and  .'Kagoita*' 
brands  for  1927. 


Bilk  Conditioning 

Destroyied  by  the  earthquake^flre  the  new  Yokohama  Q<m» 
ditloning  House  was  reconstructed  In  1926.  Tbo  main  buil4tngii9 
a  4-8toried  ferro-eoncrete  otrueture  oorering  8{204^,ea*  7dr  It  haa 
behind  it  <oiar  warehouses  atanOlnv  ia  a  row  to  wsurfr  the  oaf elor 
af  the  silk  bale»  stored  against  disaster  from  fire.   • 

l^e  Itobe  Conditioning  House  that  wais  OTosed  In  1901  after 
running  about  five  yearik  as  a  aovernment'  ihstiinitfoik  was  revive 
ed,  this  time  as  a  municipal  undertaking,  In  Jteinary  1925  i« 
consequence  of  the  strong  stimulus  which  the  districts  formlnig 
the  western  half  of  Japan  proper-  recefved  on  the  oooasion  of  tha 
Sarthquake  disaster  In  1928  in  the  region  roilnd  about  Tokp* 
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'     utapaneM  mh6  Pw^lgn  Exporters 

The  part  played  by  Japanese  in  the  direct  export  ai  taw  Riik 
tn  steadily  galnlzMs:  irround,  the  Mitsui  Bussan,  the  AsaM  Silk  Co.» 
the  Nippon  Kiito  Co.,  and  the  Kara  Gomel  repr^sentii»s  dU'ect 
export  trade  In  raw  silk  by  the  Japanese  merchants. 

KaoTMlM      Ofwhfoli         0#  which  /   ■     ^         n. 

Tfeir  «ap«rted        3mp,  Mtum      foMlgtt  ftaaa   4aptaMiM   fttltrii 

1928-24  28l,0«»  20»»tM7  4«,S31  82^  18^ 

1924-2&  40^,812  384,441  72,371  ^  82^  t9% 

1926-26  427.878  St9.144  67J34  Mjt  IMi 

1926-27  496,740  423,925  72,815  85^  15j( 

198T-28  518,173  453.178  64.995  Vt%.  X^% 

*Notei — ^Thft  saasoa  is  reokoned  from  the  l&i  of  July  ti»  the 
30th  o^  JuQo  tbA  tgllowifi^  yoar. 

Yokohama  atid  Kobe  as  Export  Centres  of  SQk 

Tho  dlgfietcr  that  beCell  Yokohama  in  1923  aad  tte  tanvorary 
aripplins  of  ita  operatioa  ae.  the  sole  export  aentvo  oC  aUk  to 
JNipaa  baa  resulted  hi  oaoryingr  to  rtaliaatloA  the  lonar  okeffabad 
wish  of  Kobe  merchants  and  silk  reelers  ia  %dJoiiiiiv  distrtota  to 
export  this  foremost  export  of  Japan  on  two-port  policy.  The 
total  export  of  silk  during  1927  was  399,150  bales  {71%)  from 
Yokohama  and  11,92^  bale^  (23^>  ftom  Itofie,  the  former  beincr 
a  decrease  of  2,168  bales  and  the  latter  an  increase  of  28,600 
balWs,  compared  With  the  flrtires  of  the  prevVowS  ymer.  The 
strength  of  Yokohama  ns  siHc  port  li^s  flrst  fit  its  longer  history, 
closer  relation  to  America,  the  foremost  eonsfimer  of  Jetpaneso 
prodiifit,  better  baokking  faciUtiies  afforded  to  silk  dealeiQs. .  and 
lastly  to  commanding  the  sui^port  of  the  most  important  centres 
of  priKluction,  as.  Ka^ano,  Yamaaashi,  etc. 

Flour 

During  the  latter  half  of  1927  the  flour  market  presented  an 
unusual  activity,  quotations  niMng  high  throughout  the  period. 
Though  ihd  tone  of  the  market  became  somewhat  weak  later 
the  milling  concerns  enjoyed  renumerative  business  onexperienoed 
for  several  years  past  chiefly  because  they  could  depend  on  the 
supply  of  domestic  wkeat  •  iat  cettiparratively  low  price.  The 
situation  continued  favorable  to  the  producers  during  the  first 
IMtlf  of  '98,  qvRitattons  remaining  ftrm  dfoe  to  the  dtroi^  telle  of 
femfgn  mattet-  and  the  bonvontkmal  rate  maintataed  fay  the 
INMlls.  H«wever,  the-  bvsfnees  was  anything  but  btitfk  faoaaasa 
ne  lew  prtoe  <tf  rfd«  lMt>edai»  the  grofwth^  of  demand  far  the 
goods,  the  resiMf  belUfr  thai  in  antuai  tBansao*MaS  4tfH»tajttoos 
•Aways  stoed  l>el>«^  t^  market  prtoe  .wJROok.^aa  rather  noaalnal. 
QRlio  bopafuJk  ^omlitkn .  .o<  An^/eirlcfLa  «.pd  C4vii^4iaQ  wheal  crop* 
■Chficih.'was  veportffd  to  be  uwiMiMaUy  abundant,  interfered  with 
ttiii  teste  «C  the  marliet  ftbowt  the  middle  of  July  aod  pradpitaXed 
a.  Bhin)p>  4lilo4atiovi»  .fall^«  to,  ¥3.73.  <max,)  and  «3J&a  (^nUvi) 
i«lAnst  V4Ji  fiDd  .3.9^.  ri^Aip^c^ivoly  quoted,  about  the  saiue  ptadod 
of  the  previous  year. 
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l.Q>7«a^    ,...„.  ,ZM,   ..  4.0^,       447,      ^%%  .    ^80^      t»^ 

3W8<irtii«irF:      ^Bi■. 

Hltftest    .....     4.0<>' 


4.00  > 

4.1«' 

'4j16 

4.18 

8.86 

8.99 

4.1  J' 

4.oe 

8.^0 

3.88' 

<J<Wpe»* 


UbU^  nbout  1928  Jiipan  wa»>  a.suiM;>Uer  of  OQ|ff»«^  bri^M* 
toBfts^  aB4  wftiMCacturefl  thetrooC,  Wi^-.tb^  ^^MM^t^  «l»s..bMra]^ 
Mif >adadi ot >  linffuwrUniT  tkueoe  «094#  <f(»iiir.<^bvo«^  ^fl^.  Um  6itfr^ 
fHAA  iM«uv.lxDW9r^.-:A  lai«e'6tDQ)b iva^.Mtitii  t;b»i«i|rlf#t  4i».wo|4(l 
«*Bn  wMi^IM)  vevvU  that  Umf^  oecHVFCKl  «AriWi|op4iftMo9i  ot  tbJB 
«B»d»Ttoi  thfai'ittwuitff]r.  I  To  pf«)rida>«flfilaifit  diimpUv^  thu  raov^ffST- 

iMd4e«ntt»  impMTt  4uHty  ><m«fibMi  i»  Mvooit  *8A,  «b«-4ptof'  op 
9am  tteks'  fnmt  ¥1.80r  4fk  WiOO  jpMT!  TM^  lO^r    .Ail  l||«r,]iaiNB 

<*/^rMHMislB  of  VfhBO'  ¥«tti>  allowedt  oi»'  tlMi  eii|»>i!l.  la-  o»vw 
Idiep  vliDlO"imi^rt  )««ty. 

'  *liie  BUifply*  knd  demand  relation  on  th«  market  has  stt^Htftr 
lmt)ifoted  sttt'ce  the  end  of  1927.  Th6  stcH6k  at  the  end  of  Feb.  'W 
decreased  to  about  3,400  tons  from  ov6r  5;000^  tons  as  at  the  end 
of  the  previous  year.  The  decline  is  due  to  the  falling- off  of 
exports.  'Ili»amomiC  of  5BiMc4yicoiMi«infHlo»«emblM4  unchanged. 
'^.VTRfi*  output,  import,  export,  etc.  recently  are  given  below  (In 
itfngHah  tona>frM»' 

6,090 

8,188 

13,910 

'   9,68t 

2,591 


1924     .....7.  61,5M 

1^28   cs.sir 

ip26     '  68»378' 

^:027     '.'  60,460 

1928  (ttayj .  29,926 


324 

266' 
134 

r 


0»iiMin|)tlon- 
64;785 
70,278 
76,^1^ 
•T0;749 
81.^7^ 


9.142 
5,24» 
«.486 
4,764 


Th^   Q^>ven^ent   of  i^uotations 
3Mow:-^, 


in,   1928    (1st   halO    is   aJ»own 


pv^ScTkla 

J^P- 

.'nib-. 

.    VfVf. 

Apr., 

May 

JW>e, 

Highest 

....  ¥^.00 

61.5(0 

51.60 

60.60 

62.110 

52.50 

Iiowest 

62.00 

61.60 

60.60 

50.50 

50.50 

50.50 

issr^ 

.     .     MB      1- 

19M    • 

UK 

WM 

wn 

li» 

Highest 

....  ¥654.    . 

61.0     • 

.  «6.5 

«0.0 

56vOp. 

8i»40 

laomest    . 

*-..    55J< 

66.5'. 

€8.0 

94.0 

aOL60 

^M^ 

The  fact  that  Japan  is  not  self -sufficient  in  the'  supply  of 
tMth  p4ir  )MA  Mid  tttee^  leavM  "her  mcurket  alvroys  tb^NJatt^A 
by  Indian  pig  iron  and  European  steel.  In^  in6>'the*  import  -price 
of  Vim.  formor  was  abo^t  ¥2  ioyrer  tiqan  in  tlie^  preQQdiii«'  year, 
white  that  ofi.tbe  latter  made  a. sharp  (fail .of  ¥2^  so  that  tte  home 
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produceni  wevd  placttiln  a  venr  AURouIt^p^sttloiiJ  A«.ik  counter- 
measure  acrainst  the  dumplnY  o£  Skimpean  goods,  the  goTem- 
ment  effected  a  revlaion  of  the  Iron  Industrjr  Encouragement 
Liaw,  i^rovidin^  for  f8-6  per  ton  stkbisidy  to- pier* iron  and  ndaiag 
the  du^y  on  ordlnanr  steel  from' 10))^  ad  vUoremto  VISstft 

]^or  tb  t922  hie'  home  production  stood  beldw  the  vdtume 
of  iBftported^#»od8  each  year,  but- the  situation  vns  reversed  in 
1923;  Since,  then  r  imports'  gradually  fell  :off.  wl^le  the  home 
output  was  larger  than  Imports  in  yoluQue  except  }n  1924  when 
with  the  sudden  growth  of  demand  on  account  of  the  recon- 
struction requirements  a  large  quantity  of  foreign  goods  arrlYed. 
The  increase  of  import  dut^, 'improvement  in  the  demand  and 
supply  relation,  formation  of  steel  trust  in  Europe,  fall  of  the 
estchange  rat^s  and  other  fAvorable-  fabtors  Combined  to  further 
erdiven'  the  market  which  began  to  take-  a  txirh  ffi>r  better  from 
th^  spring  of  '28  after  an  interval  of  slack  busftiess  experienced 
In  the  latter  part  of  -^ft  tend  ieariier  t>e«lod  of  "2?.  'The  ipreMina 
brought  upon  the  Japanese  steel  market  by  the  dumplnerof  tbs 
"Buropelui  stdel,  whlbh  hithevto  threatened  the  •market,  here,  ham 
'been  largely  mitigated  on  account  •of  advanced  cost)  of  produettan 
iff  C^ermany,  the  increasing  demand  iii'  Europe-  And  the  grtnrth 
of  exports  to  the  South  Seas  and  Asiatic  continent,*  while  at 
home  the  demand  continues  to  increase  with  the.  ppogress  <i< 
reconstruction  and  the  activity  of  railway  qonstruotion  and  ship- 
building. The  following  ^ble  shows  the  situation  pf  supply  and 
demand  in  recent  years:—. 

Supply  an4  Demand  of  Stsel  (Freaeh  toiO 

"^  Ollt|N|t  to, , 

Ou^M^  Iteporft  BK|iuft       PmbsUL  :<  >  ^niiiwt'  > 

1922     .w 662.092  1,100.838  89.146  >  1.680,762      .  46 

1928 819,694       799,177  97^606  1,581,864    .    64 

1924     9Q6.280  1,154.402  88,800,  l.Ofl.m         46 

1925 .....i.  1,102.888        682.891     98.218     1.537  556         72 

1926     «.i....  1,930.680        924.731  120.389     2.185.022        62 

1927     '.,  1.400.416        902,412  165.748     2.147.086        65 

1928  (Up  to  Apr.)      538.826        315.531       6.404  ~      847.953         — 

Quotations  assumed  a  Arm  tone  lii  'March  *28,  steel  bar  rising 
to  f8.60  and  thin  plate  to  ¥3.70.  In  June,  prices  went  up  by  ¥4.06 
for  both.'showing  a  gain  of  17-19  and  16-17  per  cent,  respectively 
over  figures  of  the  corres^ponding  period  bf  the  previous  *year. 
Movements  of  some  kind^  of  steel  are  given  below:— 

Pig-iron  (Kamaishi  No.  3,  in  yen  per  ton) 

Jon.  Mat,  May    '        July   '     '     8«|A>  Bee; 

1926    51.00         60.00         50.00         50.06         50.00         61.00 

1927  ....   61.00         61.00        51.00        51.06    >    51.00        61.00 

Steel  bar  (4  "bu"  Fpare,  in  yen  per  10  "kan") 

1926  ....     4.26  4.20  5.10  4.60  3.73  8.65 

1927  ....     3.40     .      3.30  3.30  3.30^         3,30  3.50 

:Tln  plate  (4  ft.x8  Ct.x^  "^u/;  in  ye^i  pes  1  oase  osBtalaing  .334 

sheetssX70  pounds) 

1926  ....   27.60         27.86         26,50   •      26.66        65.66         25.80    *  ^ 

1927  ....   24.50         24.00         32.80-      22.80'       26,60     '    itM  '  "^ 
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f oUowlns  year.  The  prlcea-ln  (\^(ixa^ffr  f\%'^  rm^r494..mVi%^^¥^MC» 
rise  of  from  91.00  to  ¥2.00  over  the  flsrures  in  the  same  period 
of  the  preceding  year.  The  movement  of  some  8t^dU*d>'tfMtt 
ir.«8  follows  fiwiyenr'.ipftr  tcm^: — .»i'       •'•«        t«i  '-  * 

u..".     <•;•...     t:.'-.    V  .L^:    rii'W:'&ttntekBi>.    uo.-..    (t^ulOaatect  *^ki>l 
/  ^  \  MnroriM) 

ir  clam  /  ri^  ■■>'F*>c?"      » 

,  V;.fipi^ip. ,     ?2.i0.-     ,.RMO  ..    -f     .«!2.fi0 lUO^ 

December   22.75  17.50  23.00  17.00 

Joban  ftn'hrMlto 
(atptjbend) 

litciftaB 
lamp  dmfc 

Spring     10.80  6.00 

December   19.00  7.00 

The  favorable  turn  may  chiefly  be  attributed  to  the  stricter 
limitation  of  shipment  carried  out  througrhout  the  country  since 
1926  as  well  as  the  growth  of  home  demand. 

Below  is  given  the  situation  of  supply  and  demand  in  ths* 
last  three  years  (in  1,000  tons): — 


Tmt  Ootpot  Xmporft  Block  IDtport  OonaunpllMi 

1925    31.469  1.740  1.909  2;694  29.908 

1926    29.625  2.012  2.511  2.590  80.184 

1927    31.200  1.051  1.756  2.174  31.489 

Sugar 

The  growth  of  the  world  sugar  production  in  recent  years 
has  adversely  affected  the  sugar  market  in  this  country,  the 
prices  tending  downward  since  the  autumn  of  '27  chiefly  on 
account  of  over-supply.  Quotations  which  ruled  at  f24.80 
(highest)  in  January  '27  fell  to  V22.60  in  January  '28.  and  the 
bottom  price  of  ¥20.60  was  quoted  in  July.  During  the  interval 
signs  of  slight  improvement  were  in  evidence  in  March  when 
quotations  stiffened  somewhat,  but  for  a  short  while.  The 
cancellation  of  the  agreement  for  the  reduced  production  which 
the  sugar  concerns  had  observed  for  some  time  past  and  the- 
consequent  free  actions  taken  by  the  cos.  resulted  In  the  over- 
production of  centrifugals  and  invited  a  slump.  To  tide  over 
the  difllculty  and  Improve  the  situation  the  cos.  arranged  a- 
fresh  agreement  for  the  curiailment  of  output  and  at  the  same 
time  their  sellings  agents  also  entered  upon  an  iLgreement  fixing- 
the  minimum  rate  for  sale  at  ¥21.50  as  a  measure  to  check 
further  depredation.  The  measures  had  the  desired  result  and 
the  prices   gradually   recovered   toward   the  end  of  August,   by 
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about  ¥1.00  as  compared  wldl^9uly  flcrure,  quotations  in  the 
early  ^  part  of  September  rulincr  at  V2pL.50.  Centrifu^aUi  also 
tedbTereil  ot^er  lte.6o.  '  In  vfeW'df  the  steadily  iticreaslitg*  coz^^ 
^tiint»tif»i  at  home  aiid^th^  j^^itfaeA,  dlitflnutlto'of'^oeks  furth^ 
A^Wtiee  f*  prltdetf  wa^'-'^d^ij^te^  toward  the  elose  of  "the 
•^«»^bii.  fStXlt  the  fiitiit^  Ibti^'of' the  biaflcet '«Bpetitfs  en  iAb 
tWtilt  of  the'  prHNictlMi^'o^'T^'^a  flb«ftr "w%ieli^  f^H  chief'  con- 
trofllinfir*  fttctor.  The  m^fir^meM  tut  (iue1Maoti8^«uf1ngr''i9ie  ^^eriotf 
is  flhowR  beiow  <hi'Y<Jh  %»tt^pl6lrt)l— - 


High     .... 

tf^  II 11 1  nl^Bsa^M  In 

28.00 
^ftfiO 

to.so 

1»;«0 

FBb 

23.20 

20.00 

19.90 
17.S0 

2?.60 . 
22i0 

mo 

22,50. 
22&0O 

17.25 
1«.9^ 

22.70 
22.80 

17.20 
16.9K 

22.40 
21.20 

16.75 
lO.lf^ 

4ww 

22.20 
20.60 

16.6(^ 
lM6t 

21.80 
20.70 

Hi^h    .... 
liOW 

18J0 
16.90 

'•:   ^*:   ••■  /' 


.M  I. 
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I      J  iFOBBIGN  SBADB 

If   ■  .J  .  -t    ''i''  »    /••   'lOV  .III  .'        t      . 

>•!:••  -,     "..  •.   I.    »   .  ?1    :':     7     '■.;.■..,•..     ■• 

J. ^  ,  The  .fmpU^^iQffk^ti^9>j^^s  iCuatofnp  r9por;t9  ta  gtttotiota  tof^ 
4artes  ^.<)kin  1^6^..^  thfiinf  Ada^»  Jm^w  w«p  nn  «4priouUural  ^ountr)r 
^d  hex*  aaapiVEactMrtny  in^UKtry  w^ali^^  no^etkan  a  Qr:esi4f 
4&4tt43try  luten^A^  to  jjMet  only  the  domestic  dei^aiidbs.  ,<rOnr 
4i9au9jQUy»  fofftn^j^r^fluc^  #ii«h  as  rico,  v«a9tat>lo,  lesJi  tobacco  an4 
4sa»  <^i4  fisvicultural  and  n^arine  products,-  and-  minerals  such  as 
•coal  an<|  copper  mad(9  all  the  staple  exports  of  the  country,  while 
;rar  the  supply  ^  ,in:tieat  flovur^  sugar,  leather,  medicines,  dyes, 
paints,  drapery,  hardware,  clocks,  amis,  an(^  other  manufactured 
artlele9  .the  cpuntry  had  to  draw  ftrom  abroad.  Such  being  the 
ciEisfe,  k(ft  thfe  Bucee^dtngr  fmirteen  year^  (l'^6ri-lStt),  imports 
eicc'eecied  exports  evei^  year,  e:Jt66pt  in  two  6f  thein,  so  that  the 
balance  of  trad*  continued  unfavorable: 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  awakening  of  the  nation  and 
the'  ettcouTapement  of  fnaustry  by  the  autttoritfta  Jiilned  in 
caustilg  nianufactut'hi^  enterprises  of  a  new  type  to  efftint  ufy  In 
dlff^reht  jyarti^  of  the  copntr^.  The  establishment  of  bottoii- 
mills,  among  the  rest.' marked  a  turn  of  the  tide.  *rhe  pertod 
•flrom  tW2  to.  1895  saw  tifie  import' of  cottcm  yarns  Jmd  sttrft 
gfadhally  fallfn^  off  and  the  extwn-f  of  thote©  of  coarser  description 
InovMuring.  Raw  silk  woven  into  "habutae"  and  also  matches. 
clfln^  ')acque^-'Ware  arid  other  iitdtkstrial  products,  and  cofll  and 
copf^r  begari  t^  make-  €heir  wiiy  €o  foreign  -maHsetfi,  5ut  as 
the*' imports  "'Trained  Vj^tively  'teta^^lonary  the  balance  was  in 
fav^^«of  expttrtf*  during  this  perlciiiJ  ©^  fourteen  years  (two  years 
excepted,  wheti-^mportA  irfere  in  f^xoess). 

•Jt^e  trac^at  movement  again  iooU  an  adVferfee  tUl'n  after  the 
Sinii-iapanese  ^w-ar  of.!  1^^4-95,  for  the  efuee^ss  whlcih  attended 
our  arms  re^laxed  the  'japlflt  of  ^elf-^estttCiht  that  had  been  so 
conspicuous  during  the  war;  it  now  ^ave  way  and  was  followed 
by  a  wave  of  e^travalratice.  T Alp  visibly  affefcted  the  balance 
of  trsuSe  in  rS9B.'  and  sd'  6'.tother  period  of  excess  imports  set  in 
and  lasted  till'  1914,  the  yeaV  of  the  outbrfeak  of  the  European  war. 

Meanwhile,  in  1899,  the  enforcement  of  the  revised  commer- 
cial treaty  dttHlAear  ipri1»b)e9a .  t3ie  tatUf  rta  -^bat  -it  was  before, 
and  consequently  affeet^>  tl^  ?Pf4^  -.^  ^commodities  in  Japan. 
This  condition  of  affairs  after  all  served  to  encourage  the 
Importation  otfefelgn  ^roods, .  •Op  tl^e  othep  ha^d*  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  high  tarift'  waTl  'stiniulated  the  rise  of  new 
manufacturing  '«Btei;pfises«.  wi^oh,..  wUh  /thf^  aJA  of  useful 
machinery  :ixiitPoc^uoed|F(»m  ]i4Hre]^  apc^  ^jfiecfaa^  progressed  with 
long  strides.  Inz-m^mufaptuvlvwr,  bewevei;;  Ja^wxi,  as  she  is  still 
4oday.  was  savlousbr  hiaAdiMipped^  Car  nvw  ma^clals  are  searoe . 
in  the  comilry,  and  tbey.have  to  be  imported*  e^poclaWy .lllpce*,. 
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rubber,  skin  and  bone,  pulp,  ores  and  other  metal  materials.  The 
two  years  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  1904-5,  occasioned  enormous 
purchase  of  milUai^  ^^nh;>^s.  fAlH^p>M<^ta|rlM(^to  account  tar 
the  fact  that  ^r-l^q^e^n  ye^^^-qs^^epfljft  pfo^f  them)  from 
1896  to  1914  the  customs  reports  recorded  adverse  results  aiwi<^<^ 
without  a  break. 

The  European  wa3*>&ibi»on  £bB  "nOiild,  k  beneficial  effect  on 
the  industrial  development  of  Japan,  for  lEBn^land,  France,  Italyj 
America  and  Germany,  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  the  catastrophe, 
could  no  longer  plsiy*  a  t>r6flomtnant'  tf^itt'-\ik  the  manufacturing 
Industry  of  the  world.  The  consequence  was  that  Japan  was  left 
*the  only  producer  t6- supply  the  shorta^Wf  iro<odsm  F^BLr  E3astem 
market,  even  to  fill  orders  from  the  ^AlHtes.  'i'hen  to  encourage 
production  all  home'  tod  it-v  shipment  to  foreign  markets,  ^e 
authorities  did  their  best  tu  extend  banking  facillttes.  In  these 
circumstances,  during  the  tour  years  from  1MB  to  'IB,  a'favorablfc 
t>alance  of  trade  was  realised  to  the  ektent  of 'over'1Fl,4aO,000,OW 
($700,000,000),  which,  however,  is  only  one -eighteenth  of  that  of 
America,  whose  excess  exports  during  the  f>eriod  from  July;  1916 
to  June,  1919  totalled  $12,800,000,000.  ■  .i    .  /     j 

With  the  restorfitioji  of  peace,  jjevpan's  tracje  ^e)apsed  into  Its 
Bjite-bellum  condition,  imports  continuing  to  exceed  exports  every 
year,  and  this  one-sided  trade  was  aggravated. ^y  the  calamity  of 
.1923. 

Heavy  Excess  of  Imports.— From  191J5  till^ldJ^^  the  trade  balance 
.was  in  Japan's  favor,  but  from  1919  the  r^ation  was  reverse^. 
The  adverse  l^alance  for  th^  nine  years  (1919-27)  has  reached 
the  enormous  figure  of  over  ^,Q60  million  yen, , while  for  Chosen 
•and  Taiwan  similar  excess  amounted  to  over  700  million  yen. 
The  figures  for  last  ten  yeHjics  a^e.  as  follows  .^iu  *^000,000): — 


;?.325    ,.. 

MO^. 

.'    -^ 

%m  \. . 

.    IAX»    . 

»9 

•.  %fm- 

.2^3S 

36« 

.r         ,W64 

.    0.637 

a7i 

1.982 

3,43Q 

634 

2,^53 

2^i60 

646 

2.578    '. 

4,879 

267 

2,377    ■ 

4,422 

838 

.,      '  2,367 

4.422 

292 

j.i79^ ; 

;    2,3l22f     . 

'     236 

. ... , .  ..•,•  •♦•••• 

.^f ... 

S,S31, 

Yaar  Bxp^vta          ,Jm|K|[^  ^           XoUl      ,      {nipjrii 

1919 2,180 

1920  p.....  3.040 

1921  ^  JU3^9 

1922  1,^M 

^923  1,448 

1924 1,^07 

1925  , ^.^  2,306 

..       1926  -s/-  .2,045 

1927  ,  2,065' 

1928  (1st  half)..,.,..  943 
Total < excesi?  of.  Imports. 

I^GISLATITTB  liUDASURSS   PBRVAININd  TO 

ctrsTOMS  TAilTrr    . 

'      tK^  Tariff  Law   Rsyisfon   \n  ,t92Q*'\  , 

ifersua<Jed  by  the  loud  cry  for'  prot«<5thifr  tftr  youttg^f^  Itfailtf- 
'trie's  threatened  with  rtrtrt  by  the  economic -d^fesrton  an  w«l  ais 
the  primary  industrleer  agalwst  ^triiiyittlt  tff  low-priced  "IVeiitehi 
goods,  and  also  ifi  coto««^iienicd  of  the'neUBlng  of  the  tsar  on  i^aM 
:and    other   liquors,    the  authorities   in   the    48rd    extraordlnanr 
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0MUoa  «r  the  Dl^  (Jidy:  1«BK  '10)  adopted  a^  blU  f  or  • 
MxamtbJim  fuCportmt  ameaditteiilui  to  the  Import  tariff  tJe^w  whidti 
^caaior^Hhal^.ienacted'lft  IMIL  TTheae  amendmehtB  wete  ifttttdtf 
fiffetttvciiitn  Ausnat'l.  'SA*  /<  *    >•  .  i  > 

^  '  Principal  fdaturee  of  tWe  revisKm  are;-^ 

''/  i.  In  ciage  of  Ixxqiilnent '  danger  to  Industrie  of  Importance 
In  this  country  by  reason  of  Imports  of  goods  at  unreasonably' 
low  prices,  or  by  the  sale  of  such  at  unreasonably  low  prices, 
fhe  goods  In  question  stafall  be  flUbmltted  for  examination  to  the 
Cemmittee  on  Dumping,  and  following  thetrdeolaion,  the  goods 
shall  be  surtaxed  . 

2.  Mineral  oils  with  specific  gravity  in  excess  of  0.904<  at  15 
degrees  Centigrade  to  be  -used  as  ftrel  have  been  rendered  duty 
free,  provided  that  it  is  imported  with  the  permission  of  the 
Oovemmbnt. 

3.  A>nimftljy  for  breeding  purposes  and  protective  serum  or 
vaccines  agaiiiist  animal  plague,  imported  by  industrial  corporar 
tlons  or  persons  authorised  by  the  Government  have  been  ren- 
dered duty  freei. 

4.  Articles  imported  for  the  purpose  of  display  at  exposi- 
tions, exhibitions  and  fairs  have  been  rendered  duty  free,  pro- 
vided .  that  security  corresponding  in  amount  to  the  duty  is 
deposited   at  the  time*  of  importAtfon. 

5.  The  rate  of  duty  on  dyes  and  chemicals  has  been  rained 
to  ad  vai.   35jt    (heretofore  10.20)[(). 

€.    Duty  on  metal  or  wood  machinery  has  been  raised  about 

7.  Duty  on  beverages  ha#i  been  raised  in.  accordance  with 
the  IncreasNi  tax  on  them* 

8.  About  forty  items  ^  raw  materials  stich  as  silkworm 
egg-cards,  salt,  taHow»  nklnerals,  ores  and  metals  have  been 
placed  on  the*  free  list.  *  ' 

Tariff  Revision  in  1926-7 

The  customs  tariff  practically^  left  In  the  shape  as  revised 
in  1910,  only  partial  alteration  being  made  now  and  then,  received 
thorough  remodelling  In  1926,  in  view  of  the  marked  economic 
change  both  at  home  and  abrbiid  after  the  £3uropean  war,  and 
especially  of  the  prevailing  prartlce  the  world  over  to  raise 
proteciive  barrier,  flight  amendment^  were  also  made  to  the 
clauses  of  the  tariff  law  at  the. same  time. 

The  new  tariff  has  affected  the,  rate^  of  import  duties  on  a 
fnajority  of  647  articles  enumerated  in,  the  former 'tariff  schedule. 
The  principle  followed  in  the  revision  was  the  adoption  of 
specific  duty  instead  of  ad  valorem  duty  In  most  of  the  dutiable 
goods;  the  lifting  or  lessening  of  duty  on  articles  of  daily  necessity 
and  on  raw  mater^aliB  whereby  to  protect  and  nurture  further 
development  of  important  domestic  Industries,  attenLion  1«eing 
also  paid  to  the  equalization  between  speciOo  and  ad  valorem 
duty.  By  the  revision  the  <}ovei*nment  expects  an  increase  of 
approximately  ¥7,500;000  in  the  customs  revenue  for  1926  and  an 
^miraal  Inoreftse  'Of  »boUt'-¥li  miilioa  for  the  ensuing  years. 
A  partial  revision  la  the  teLMff  schedule  affeeting  a-  few  articles 
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i  thHMiib  i^«*  .nfttde  dtr  Mtrclr  'l^T.    Vo*  kMp  tfttc*-  trtlH 
tlMiitwvMili  JtHutfae-ffiVBr  «dteiM  Ike  idittF  •on  stwor.  of'  «hr«r  No^  U 

on  com  starch  was  lowered  to  f2.30  frott'MSS  w  loa  kin,  «Ulo 
the  duties  on  taploka,  ■9^a^(Qba•'4^  V^o  jncr^as^dv  to  n.80  from 
Vl.OO;  butter. to  ¥36.90  from  ¥29.60;  oleln  to  ¥7.60  from  ¥5.00.  A 
duty  of  ¥0.>J0  per  100  Icln  Wa^  created  for  Kasavarlt,  while  sul- 
phide cobalt  was  made  duty-free.  '  ^       , 

Tlieri^Et  oX  tiMB  tariff* law Mii«4astJ  rovUed  in  1926  is  givea 
hereunder  ^th^aoefiti^act  of  the  tariff^  achechule  Tevissd  in  192^ 
and  1927. 

(Originally  promulgated  on  the  16th  April,  1910) 

Art.  I. — Customs  duties  shalf  be  imposed  aceordlngr  to  the 
annexed  tarftf  Ut)on  articles  imported  ftum  Airetgn  countrlea. 

Art.  n. — ^Duty  upon  an  article  subject  to  an  ad  icalorem  duty 
shall  be  levied  according  to  the  yalue  on  arrival  at  the  time  of 
importation. 

Art  III. — ^With  regard  '.ifO  Articles  produced  jot  manufactured 
in  the  regions  which  do  j(^t;  enjoy  the  benefit,  of  special  con- 
ventional arrangements,  a  benefit  not  exceeding  the  limits  pro- 
vided for  In  those  arrang^rtrehts  may,  If  n^essary,  be  extended 
to  such  articles,  designating*  the  reghms  and  articles  by 
Ihiperial  *Ordinaaite.  .        .        : 

Art.  IV. — ^Wlth  regard  to  articles  produced  or  manufactured 
or  exported  ftom,  ^rtfcmAti^'^tonth  «t  ctttttrtry  Whi«h  discrimi- 
nates against  Japanese  vessels,  produce,  nMinufa^t^r^  tir  ejrpottBi 
or  articles  coming  tfvough  Japan,  the  >  cvetofns  duties  not 
exceeding  tho  value  ;of  suoh  article  csfi  .b^  Itf^posed,.  In  addition 
to  the  rates  specified  in  the  appended  tarlflS,r  theticiii^s  of  articles 
to  be  so  treated  being  designated  by  Imperial  Ordinance. 

Art.  V. — ^In  respect  -ai  ,articlf s  on  which  an  export  bounty 
is  granted  in  foreign  countries,  a  (histoms  duty  of  the  same 
amount  as  the  sa^(l  bounty  may  be  imposed  by  Imperial 
Ordinance,  in  afldlttort'td  t^ef  duty  prescribed  In  the*  annexed 
tariff.  .  '  .    " 

Art.  V-2. — ^When  important  industries  in  Japan  are  threaten- 
ed by  the.  imj>ortati9n  ^  unreasonably  cheap  .articles  or  the  sale 
Qt  ^imported  articles  at  .unreasonably  low  prices^  the  Government 
may,  under  the  regulations  provided,  by  Imperial  Ordinance, 
specify  such  articles,  after  submitting  the  matter  to  investiga- 
tion by  the '  ft^tl-t)tif){nptn^  Committee,  afitd*  ItopoSe'  trpon  them 
ttuTlnir  a  certain  ilVed'ireribd  of  time' ^titles  not' «ex<?eed!ng  in 
amount  their  profrcr/pHtieB,  In 'addition  to  the  duties- t*^scrlbed  in 
t>ie  annexed  "tariff.. ' 

In  case  the  'articles  specified  under  the  provisions  of  the 
preceding  paragraph  have  already  been  importeil  and  are  in 
possession  of  a  dumping  sell^  or-  his  agent,  the  additional  duties 
may  be  collected^  according  tp  the.  provisions  of  the  .preceding 
paragraph,   from  such   seller   or  his  a^ent. 

The  eoltootlon  of  sueh  duMeo  tfliall  bo  oontaoted  aceovtias 
to  the  proviffiaiiK  governing  tbe  oMmotAaa  oC  dmtlMMl 
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Art.  VI.— The  Import,  duty,  on  rice  and  paddy  rOaay,  In  case 
of  failure  of  crops,  be'  reduced  by  Imperial  Ordinanoe  to  a  rate 
not  falling  below  ;torty  ".ajftn"  p(^  buudced  "kin"  for  a  jieriod  to 
be  fixed  by  the  Ordixugice. 

Art.  VII.— The  foUowlvf  tf tides  are  esttmpted  from  Import 
duUes:--. 

1.  Ar!tAel«0  for  the  use  orihe  imperial  Household; 

2.  AriiQle*  bdlonffinr  to  thhttm  of  foreign  states,  their 
^tadPoUies,   am  svitoii   'vMtiA«   Jayan; 

8.  Arms,  am«»uiimon,  and  eocpliMihres  Imported  by  the 
Army  «r  the  Naxry-; 

4.  Mieeoral  oUa  imported  for  wse  as  fuel  by  the  Govern - 
meni; 

4-2.  Mineral  oils  for  direct  use  as  fuel'  ^ith  a  specific 
«ravHy  e;seee4jnir  ^i9M.«t'lti  degrees  -Centigrade  pro- 
vided it  1«  imlDoried  with  tlie  permission  of  the  Gov- 
.evam.e9it,  apoo^pdiQg  to  tSie  pvoylsl<>n8  of  the 
ordtoai»ce^  - 

^.    Waoiliips; 

6,  Articles  for  private  use  by  the  foreign  Ambassadors 
and  Mtnlotors  and  other  envoys  of  similar  status 
aocredUed  to  Japan,  and  articles  for  official  use 
belonging  to  the  fitabassies  and  I^egatione  in  Japan. 
As  regards  tbe  countries  whl(^  enforce  discriminating 
treatment  against  Japan  In  this  doanectlon  recipro- 
cal condttions  shall  be  attached. 

T.  Articles  for  personal  use  of  the  members  of  the 
Embassies  and  Legations  in  Japan  of  those  coun- 
tries whleh  eactend  reciprocal  treatment  to  articles 
for  similar  use  of  the  members  of  tire  Japanese 
embassies  and  Legatiens,  and  art  ides '  for  official 
use  of  the  Consulates  In  Japan  of  those  countries 
whiofa  extend  reciprocal  treatment  to  articles  for 
similar  use  of  the  Japanese  Consulates: 

8.  Orders,  decorations,  medals  and  badges  tfonterred 
upon  persons  resident  in  this*  country; 

9.  ReecHTds*  4oani»6iitB»  aadv#tii«r  '^apsttn 

10.  Samples  tor  exhlbitloB.  «t  Qovernment  or  prUMUW/ 
schools,  MX  putdio  institatioHS  such  as  museums  aktd> 
eadiitaiticm  bsAK  or  private  schools  offlctolly  desSffuat*- 
ed,  for  which:  th*  peiimisSiDn  of  tbe  llfaHst^  otf 
Finance  b3*  pe^n  obt«^nf^.  .   . .       , 

lX-2*  Utensils  for  ritu^  ai>d  purposes  of  worship,  which 
are  doay^tjsd  to  sbrlnesi  temjpJes,  churches  and 
chapels. 

11^  Articles  donated*  for  chaf-ity^  or  reli/ef  purpofses  or 
articles  conl^rAUuted  .to.  erytbanages,  homes  for  the 
aged,  and  charity-  btoep^t^is  Iw  use-  for  bona  fide 
charitable  puriwses. 

12.  Government  monopoly  articles .  Imported  by  the 
Groyemmen^;         

18,  Samples  of  tnefchaAdls^,  whicJI»  ai?e.,wily  iu  to  be 
used  as  sug&; 

14.  Travell^B*-  ^f^dots,  and  toiolf  .^uuJLlnstruiaents  of  pro- 
ie^sjLonal  necessity,  tQ  prayellers^  in  so  far  as  they 
correspond  tp  the  social  status  of  such  travellers  and 
are  recognized  as  reasonable  by  the  Customs; 
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15.  Articles  sent  home  by  troops,  warships  or  Kovern- 
ment  offices  abroad; 

10.  Effects  of  persons  changing:  their  residences,  pro- 
vided that  such  effects  have  already  been  used; 

17.  Exported  artides  which  are  re- imported  within  fire 
years  without  any  change  in  the  character  and  fomi 
as  at  the  time  of  exportation,  excepting,  liowever. 
alcoholy  alcoholic  liquoni,  sugar,  and  articles  which 
were  exempted  from  import  duties  or  granted  a  draw- 
back thereof  under  Art.  Vm  or  Art«  IX; 

18.  Receptacles  of  expected  goods  designated  by 
ordinance  wfa^i  midh.'  reoeptacles  are  ro- imported, 
excepting,  however,  those  exempted  from  import 
duties  under  Art.  VIIX: 

19«  Fish,  ehell-flsh,  moUusca,  «ea-antmakr,  sea- weeds,  and 
other  aquatic  products  caught  or  gathered  by  vessels 
wMc^  set  out  for  the  purpose  from  Japan,  and  their 
manufactures  of  simple  process,  provided  that  they 
are  Imported  by  the  same  vessels  or  vessels  attached 
th^eto: 

20.  Articles  for  d^very  to  warships  and  steamers 
abroad  for  use  on  board.  Articles  specified  in  Article 
X  are,  however,  excepted; 

'21.  Wreckages  and  equipments  of  shipwrecked  Japanese 
vessels; 

22.  Articles  brought  back  because  of  shipwreck  of  the 
vessels  on  which  they  were  shipped  from  Japanese 
ports,  excluding  those  articles  which  have  been 
exempted  from  the  import  duty  or  for  which  the 
duty  ,has  been  refunded  in  accordance  with  Articl<^ 
.  .  vni  or  Article.  IX; 

2S.    Animals  for  breeding,  purposes  and  protective  serunis 

.  r        or    vaccines  •  aga4nfrt    animal    plague,    imported    by 

either  the  national  or  local   government,   or   indus- 

.trial     corporations    or    persons  -  authorised     by    the 

Government..     ; 

Art.  VIIL-rOrhe'  tollowlsig'  articles  are-  exempted  from  Import 
dntlee  if  they  are  to  be  ret-exporttSd  within  ene  year  from  the 
date  ef  Importa^tion;  provided,  howeirer^'  thaJt  the  Importer  may 
be  required  to  submit  Security  c^rrespoaidlng^.  to  the  amount  of 
the  duties  &t  the  time  of  importation; 

1.  Articles   Imported  for  the  purpose   of  having  work 
done  thereon,  which  are  designated  by  ordinance; 

2.  Receptacles     of     ImportM     goods  .  designated     by 
ordinance; 

2-2.    Articles  to  be  used   a^  receptacles   of  export  goods 
and  designated  by  ordinance; 
'  8.    Articles  imported  for  repair; 

4.  Articles     IJmported     for    the    purpose     of     scientific 
research; 

5.  Articles  imported  as  articles  fdr  trial; 

6.  Samples    imported    for    the    purpose    of    collecting 
orders; 

<(-2.    Articles  Imported  as  samples  of  manufactures; 

7.  Artlcleii  for  use  in  public  performances  imported  by 
'                    travelling  public?   entertainers   upon  •  theli'  arrival  in 

Japan; 
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8.    Articles   Imported   for   the   purpose    of   exhibiting   at 
expositions,  oompetltlve  or  prize  shows,  etc 

Art.  IX. — ^Import  duties  on  materials  for  manufacturing 
•export  articles  designated  by  ordinance  may  be  exempted  or 
•^'efunded,  wholly  op  partly,-  according  to  the  provisions  of 
•ordinance. 

For  "tea  lead'*  and  zinc  sheets  of  a  thickness  of  not  exceed- 
ing  0.17   millimetre,   which   are  imi^brted  as  raw  materials,   or 
articles  officially  designated,  which  are  used  for  the  manufacture 
•of  oil  or  rape-seed  cake,  the  whole  or  part  of  the  import!  duty 
-tan  either  be  remitted  or  refunded  according  to  the  rules  i;o  be 
laid  down  by  order. 

In  case  import  duties  are  exempted  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  preceding  two  .  paragraphs,  the  importer  may  be 
required    to    submit   security   corresponding    to    the   amount   of 
'duties  at  the  time  of  Importation. 

Any  person  who  obtains  or  attempts  to  obtain  fraudulently 
or  Illegally  the  refundment  mentioned  in  1  or  2  of  this  Art.  shall 
be  dealt  with  according  to  the  provision  of  Art  ZXXV.  of  the 
Customs  rxuties  Law. 

Art.  X. — Iron  or  steel  materic^s,  equipment,  parts  of  equip- 
ment, engines  or  parts  of  engine,  which  are  to  be  used  for  ship* 
building  or  repair,  and  designate  by  ordinance,  may  be  exempt- 
ed from  import  duties  according  to  the  provisions  of  ordinance. 

Art.  XI. — The  importation  of  the  articles  specified  hereunder 
nls  prohibited: — 

1.  Opium    and   utensils    for    smoking   opium,    excepting 
those  imported  by  the  Government; 

2.  Counterfeit,  altered,  or  imitation  coins,  paper  money, 
bank-notes  and  negotiable  papers;. 

3.  Books,  pictures,  carvings,  and  other  articles  injurious 
to  public  security  or  morals; 

4.  Articles    which    infringe    rights    in    patents,    utility 
models,  designs  and  trade-marks,  and  copyrights. 

Customs  Tariff  (Extract) 

Showing  only  important  articles  subject  to  import  duties 
under  the  import  tariff  law  amended  in  1926  and  the  general  duty 
levied  upon  each  article.  The  items  marked  with  asterisks  are 
subject  to  the  100  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duity  or  "Luxury  Tariff" 
in  the  pllace  of  the  general  or  stattrtory  tariff  in  accordance  with 
Law  No.  24  promulgated  July  31,  *24,  which  still  remains  in  force. 

Group  I.    Plants  and  Animals  (living) 

G^nerol  Tftrlif 
Artlclea  Vnit  Rate  of  Duty 

^Saccharifying  fungi,  known  as  "kojV...  ad  val.  20j^ 

Horses „  6;^ 

Bulls,  oxen  and  cows...^ , „  ib^ 

"Rwines    „  20f 

'  Poultry    ' free 
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Group  11^    Grains,  Flours,  Starches  &  Seeds 

Oenenl  Tulfl 

Articles                                                        XJutt  Bate  ofDatr 

Rice   &   paddy 100  kin  *1.00 

Barley ,^.  0v«0 

Wheat    „  1.60 

Buckwheat    „  0,50 

Soja   beans    / „  0.70 

Red   or   white   beans,   small    (Phaseolus 

subtrilobata)     „  0.55 

Peas „  0.65 

Wheat  flour „  2.90 

Oatmeal    9.55 

Corn  Starch    ,  2.S0 

Sesame  seed   „  0.60 

Rape-seed   &  mustard-seed „  0.S6 

Paulownla   seed    ad  val.  lOjf 

Seeds  of  clover  Sc  other  pasture  crasses  free 

Group  m.    Beverages,  Comestibles  &  Tobacco 

•Vegetables,  fruits  &  nuts 100  kin  ¥12.70-l.n 

Cocoa  nuts    '.         M  2.10 

•Black  tea ,  22.60 

Coffee     26.10-15.1^ 

•Cocoa  (not  sugared)    „  43.00-  6.00 

Sugar    „  5-30-  2.60  • 

Rock    candy    sugar,    cube    sugar,    loaf 

sugar,  and   similar  sugar „  7.40 

•Confectioneries  &  cfakes 82.00 

Meats,  poultry,  gam^  (preserved  in  tin, 

bottle  or  Jar) Pid  val.  2S% 

Fish,  shell-flsh  aodiaQllvsca  (pre^Mrveain 

tin,  bottle  or  ;$ar). f  100  kin  2g.20 

\  ad  val.  20j( 

Butter 100  kin  36.90 

Condensed    milk „  13.40-8.30 

Eggs,  fresh    . . . '. „  6.00 

Egg-albumen  &   egg-powder f  ^^^  ^^^  5.65-3.66 

.  \  ad  val.  lOjt 

•Sake,  &  Chinese  liquors,  fermented 100  litres  28.10-24.2» 

•Beer,  ale,  porter  &  stout „  16.40 

Wines,    including    port,     sherry,     ver- 
mouth,      madeira,       marsala,       St. 

Raphael,   eto , „  81.90-26.70 

Champagne  &  other  spajrkllng  wines^.        „  170.00 

Cigars,   cigaxetttes  &  cut  tobacco ^     ad  val.  355)t 

Group   IV.    Skins,   Hairs,   Bones,   Horns,   Teeth,   Tusks, 
Shells.    A    Manufactures    thereof 

Sole  leather 100  kin  27.10-16.20 

•Licather     of    chamois,    inpl.     Imitation 

chamois  leather  „  74.40 

•Licather  of  alligators  &  crocodiles „  207.00-113.00 

Manufactures    of    elephant   ivory......     ad  val.  ^0% 

•Pearls    6^ 
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Grenp-  V.  -OHs,  Fats,  Waxes,  &  Manufactures  thereof 

Arttclca  VtHt  ButooTIMfcy 

-Castor  oil   (In  can,  barrel*  or  Jair) 160  Wn  ¥2.20 

Cod-I1^6r    oil    ; ; :     ad  val:  20jr 

Lard 100  kin  9.00 

Mineral   oils '. f  100  Amerl- 

C  can  gallons  3.4B-1.70 

Carnauba  wax   ...» ;..  free 

•Soaps    , 100  Mn  28.60-5.70 

•Oils,  fats  &  wa:s^s,  perfumed,  &  prep- 
arations     of      oil,      laf     or     wax, 

perfumed    : . ; „  -      7«.00 

•Perfumed  waters    .■....;;.■.;.:..•..•       „ 90.00 

Group  VI.    Drugs,  diemUSaOa,;  Medttolnes,  Conpouoda  «fr 
preparations  thereof,  ft- Bxplodlves  • 

Chaulmoogra       s^eds       (Hydnocarpa^), 

cardamoms      (Elettarie     cardamomum 

white    et    matton>,    mctmess,    mAcls, 

cubebs,     colocynth,     colchicum     seeds, 

tonka  beans,  TanUa'beans,  anise  seeds,. 

star-anise  seeds,  strophantus,  seeds  &.    . 

ajowan  seeds ..^ ^...^......  .    free 

Chinese  senega   ■ „ 

Iris    root,    Colombo    root,    seillae#    jalap 

root  &  vetiver . .  - •. . . . . . ... . .  .    .  , .      „ 

^  Condurango      bark,      cascara     sagrada, 

linaloe,  rosewood,  and  sassafras  wood.  .    .  fi 

Benzoin,  asaf oetida,  aloe  &  myrrh „ 

"Mei-Jen-klao"    (Chinese    bandoline    for  ' 

dressing  women's  hair) „ 

•  Gelatin    100  kin  16.S0 

Sulphur     ad  val.  20< 

Carbolic  aoid   100  Hin  15.70 

Gkillic  acid    •     ad   val.  80)t 

Ammonia  anhydride free 

Caustic  soda  &  cajustlcf  potash 100  kin  IZM-IM 

Bicarbonate  of  soda. '..'..'.'......         „  0.9^ 

Nitrate  of  soda   (Keflned) fid  yal.  20;< 

•  Chlorate    of   soda * 100  kin  5.80 

Iodide  of  potash... „  122.00 

'  ChloHde  of  bairiurak. ,  3.36 

Subgallate    of    bismuth . . . .' ^  '  „  135.00 

Sulphate    of   nickel    &    sulphuric    nickel 

ammonium-  .:.-..'-....'....« r .  r « *  n-'  5.35 

Khodium  salts  free 

Formalin    J...,,,,,,,,..,...  „  5.10 

Urotropine „  35.20 

-  Glycerin „         '         IS.OO 

Rhongalite,  branklte,  deChrdlin  A  SlnHlaf  ■  \ 

reducing  agents : •  ;,.  23.70 

•  Saccharin  &  stellar  sWee*  substances.  1  kin  60.00. 

•  Salol 100  kin'         23.40 
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Oenend  TuffT 

Articles                                                        Cult  Bate  of  DotT 

Benzol,  toluol,  xylol,  solvent  naphtha, 
anthracene,  cfarbazol,  creosote  oil  & 
other  coal-tar  distillates,  not  other- 
wise  provided  for free 

Pyramidon    ....- ,        „  161.00 

Phenacetine '      „  61.80 

Salva^rsan    &    the   like. 1  gram.  0.76 

Bthylcarbonate  of  quinine ad  val.  20;< 

Hydrochlorate      of      &      sulphate      of 

morphine 1  kin  13.50 

Phosphate  of  codein „  21.40 

EciTonine ••!■"*     ^^  '^^^'  ^f 

Caseine  •  ^ i . i •••*."  ^^^ 

*Tooth  powders,  tooth  washes,  toilet 
powders  &  other  prepared  per- 
fumeries noit  otherwise  provided  for       „  60^ 

Gunpowder    100  kin  29.60 

I>ynamite    11.00 

Ftojectiles,   loaded  with  explosives.....     ad  val.  80^ 

Group  Vn.    Byes,  Pisrments,  Coatings  A  ^Flllingr  Matters 

ArUflcial   indigo 100  kin  .  40.00 

Sulphate   of   barium „  0.80 

Lythopone 2.86 

Oxide  of  titanium ad  val.  10^ 

Vermillion  or  cinnabar 100  kin  2<(.80 

Varnishes „  19.40 

Shoe  polishes    13.60 

Pencils i  «ji  val.  25.20* 

(.     1  gross  1.46 

Inks  for  Ci>pying  or  writing 100  kin  8.36 

Inks  for  printing /       ♦»  .    ,  111.00-3.46 

l  ad   val.  25<^ 

Group   vni.    Tarns,    Thr,eads,    Twines,   Cordages^   & 
Materials  thereof 

Cotton    yarns    100  kin  41.20-5.80- 

Hemp  yams ad  val.  10)< 

"Woolen   or  worsted  yartis ; 100  kin  83.10-22.6fr 

Floss  silk  &  pelgnee '. free 

Silk  threads ad  val.  SO* 

Artificial  silk  100  kin  125.00 

Group  IX.    Tissues  &  Manufactures  thereof 

Ttasw  of  cotton i  "0  "«  »'"-"*«^ 

I  ad   vaL  20f 

^issaes   of   flax,    China    grass,    ramie, 

hemp,  or  Jute,  pure  or  mixed  with 

one  another,  Ind.  those  mixed  with 

o«ftft«                                                           i  100  kin  80.00-2.60^ 

'^^'''^    \  ad  val.  20-10* 
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•Tissues   of   wool.    &   mUed   tissues  of 
WQol  &  cotton,  of  wool  &  silk,  or  of 

wool,  cotton  &  silk ...../  ^^^  kin        188.00-32.60 

(  a4   val. 


10.00- 
ad  val.  15;^ 


•SUk  tissues.  &  silk  mixed  tissues....     (  ^^?  ^  620.00.80.00 

•Stockinet    &    similai:    knitted    tissues, 

raised  or  not i    100  kin  133.00-55.70 

1  ad   val.  4Z% 

2<eita  ^   ^^^  ^^^  90-^^ 
I  ad   val.  25>f 

Bookbinders'  cloth   100  kin  84.00 

Artists'   canvas    -. ad  val.  25ji 

•Waterproof  tissues  coated  or  inserted 

with  India-rubber    ....:......  T  100  kin  68.20 

*  I  ad  val.  40% 

•Elastic  webbins:  &  elastic^  cordv,  elastic 

braids  or  the  Uke.....  ...'.*.  .*...:'..  X^^^  ^^^     '  14g.00-118.00 

J  ad  val.  40-25j<; 

•Handkerchiefs,  single  ,}'.'. '.'. f  100  doz.'       83.70-48.7X> 

I  ad  val.  50-25,< 

Blankets,  single    100  kin  49.20 

•Travelling  rugs,   single. . . '. ". '. 100  kin  232.00-13 J.09 

•Carpets  &  carpetlngs ! . !  /  1^0  kin     *   *  44.S0-17.lfir ' 

V       «  I  ad  val.  30-25^ 

•Table     cloths,     single f  100  kin  192.00-80.00 

.  1  ad  val.  50-35;^ 

•Curtains   &   window  blinds <   100  kin  89.60 

I  ad    val.  BO'Uf 

Mosquito  nets ad  ral.  '         ZBf 


Group  X.    Clothing  &  Accessories  thereof 

•Rain  coats,  wholly  or  peJcUy  of  silk*...    ad  vaL  50/^  , 

Rain   ooats,    others ..*.; 100  kin  312.00 

•Shiiiis.  fronts,  oollar«.  &  cfufls. <.<...«.«        „  184.00           ' 

•Undershirts  A  drawers /  100  kin  166.00 

I  ad  val.  BQ'ZS^ji 

•Gloves                                                                /  100  kin  949.00-179.00 
* \  ad.  val.  40-25;< 

•ShatHs.   comforters   &   mufflers f  100  kin  853.00-159.00 

iBjgL   vaL  50*40^ 

•Hats    A   hat   bodies,   caps,   bonnets    & 

hoods ad  val.  SOjt 

•Silk  hats  &  opera  hats 1  doz.  28.80 

«»felt  hats /  1  «><«5-  16.»0-0,t>6 

I  ad  val.  20j( 
•Hats  of  straw  or  wood  shaviniTt  pure  or 

mixed  with  one  another 1  doz.  6.2SL 

•Hats    of    Panama    straw    or    similar 

vegetable  fibres >  *        •»  .    85.60 

HeJmet  hats  ♦,•♦•-        *,  20.90 
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*Boots,  shoes,  slippers,  sandals-,  clogs,  & 

the  like                                                       f  ^^^  ^^^  185.00-57.80 

I   ftd  val.  50-36^ 

Buttons  for  cuffs  or  shirts  excludlngr 
those  made  of  precious  metalfl,  pre- 
cious stones,  etc f  100  kin  137.00-54.50 

{   ad  val.  35X 

Group  XI.     Pulp  for  Paper  Making,  Papers,  Paper  Manufactures, 
Books   &  Pictures 

Pulp  for  paper  making '. 100  kin  ¥0.27*0«23 

Printing  paper .„  6.60-1.00 

Writing  paper    „  4.55 

Drawing   paper    , „  7.50 

Btotting  paper   , „  OO 

Pasteboard   or   cardboard ,  1.75 

Glass  paper  for  window  pane „  107.00 

Note  paper   In   box , „  30.30 

Envelopes  in  box  Includ.  those  accom- 
panying note  paper   „  31.60 

Blank    books    , „  53.60-19.70 

•Albums     i.........  f       "  48.90-15.30 

X  ad  val.  S0'4»% 
Baryta    paper,    albuminized    paper    & 

sensitized  paper  for  photograph...  i  ^^^  ^^^  134.00-8.M 

\   ad  val.  40;^ 

Wall    board     ,     ad  val,  30^ 

•Playing  cards    100  kin  113.00 

•Picture   post-cards    .  > ,  52.40 

Group    XII.    Minerals    &    Manufactures  thweof 

•Precious  stones   ad  val.  5^ 

•Semi -precious  stores,   &  manufactures 

thereof,  not  otherwise  pr-ovided  for        „^  50-5^ 

Cement  manufactures    ....,,., «         •  .    85-80;^ 

Group  XIII.    Potteries,  Glass  &  Glass  Manufactures 

Bricks  excluding  cement  bricks [  ^^^  ^^^  JL**?.^ 

\  ad  vaL  20-16^ 

Alundum   tiles  A,  this  like. ad  val.  20^ 

f 

I  ad  val..  l^i 

/loo  sq. 

Plato  or  sheet  glass. ..j \  metres  220.00'll*8O 

[  ad  val.  20;^ 
Plate   glass   having   inlaid   metal   wire 

or  net f  ^'^^  ««• 

(.  metres  55.20 

Spectaicae  glass,  cas4  or  cut-. . . .- ad  val.  9f^ 

Dry  plates  for  photographs,  undeveloped      100  kin  83.00 


Glass  rods  &  glass  tubes r  100  kin  18.00 
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••Spectacles       &      eye-grlasses, .    looking 

giasses  or  mlrfort. ad  val.  50-36;^ 

Group'  XIV.     Ores  &  Metals 

Gold  &  silver,  tubes  &  wires. aA  val.  2(^% 

Gold  &  silver  f oilsv 4 » ...  4  %....».% »         ,.  26f 

Pig  iron   ^ .,.- WO  klh  ^.U 

Iron,    bars    or    rods,    fneludlns    those 

having  such  a  Shape  as  T.  angle,  etc.        „  1.10 

Wire  rods,  in  coil ad  ral.  Itf 

l^iTtned  iron  sheets  &  steel  sheets 100  kin  0.70 

Iron  wire   ad  val.  ISfi 

Iron  pipes  &  tubes (  ^2^  ^l''  '  .oMl 

lad  val.  3^1&;( 

Special  steel   ad  val.  ISfi 

Aluminium f  100  ktn  18.50-3.20 

(ad  val.  20-5)( 

■Copper fWO  ^  21.20-7.00 

\  ad  val.  ^Of 

Uead,  Itigbts  &  cTMbs ....     lOd  km  0.40 

Tin,  ingdts  &  slabs 100  kin  3.75 

^Inc,  lii«0ts,  slabs  ft  grains 100  kin  3.00 

Brass  A  bronze^  Ingots  &  slabs 100^  kin  7.00 

Group  xV.     Metal  Manufactures 

Iron   naUs 100  Wn  S.SO-2.4^ 

Iron    rivets    „  8.66 

Wood  screws   (o£  brass  or  bronze) ....        ^  31.80 

Bearing  balls    « „  20.00 

Metal  nets  &  nettings f  100  kin  74.90^5.86 

i  ad  val.  26;^ 

Materials  for  railway  construction. ...    f  i<^  Wn  2.16 

I  ad  val.  25;^ 
Posts  &  cfther  ntatetials  for  suspending    ... 

electric  lines    ;:..:...:.:....  f '^^^  ^*«  .  29.2a.!ia.40 

I  ad  val.  ini 
Materhds  ftft  consfKidtlon  of  buildings, 
bridges,     vessels,     docks,     etc.,     not 

otherwise  provided  f6r f  100  kin  3J0 

.                  I  ad  val.  Z5%     . 
Metal  boisrds  or  plates  for  ceiling,  walls, 
etc.     (enamelled,     or     coated     witli 

paints,   varnish*   lacquer,   etc.) ad  val.  30;^ 

"^Chains   for   watches,   spectacles,    eye- 
glasses or  other  personal  adornments  !      }  ^*P  ??J^^ 

t   ad  val.  S0% 

Platinum  crucibles  or  dishes 1  kin  208.00 

Mechanics'    tools,    agricultural    imple- 
ments &  parts  thereof f  100  kin  44  30-4.65 

I   a:d  val.  20^ 
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•Cutlery    /  100  pieces    47.40-16.10 

^                                                            I  ad  val.  60-35jJ 

r  100  kin        168.00 

^Table  forks   &  spoons <  100  pieces  12.90 

I  ad  val.  50j^ 
Electric  stoves,  electric  smoothing  irons 

&  similar  electric  heaters « .  ad  val.  Zift 

Safes  &  cash  boxes m  86^ 

Manufactures    of    copper, .  bra^e    or  . 

bronze,   not   otherwise  provided   for  f  ^^^  ^^        ^3v  ^ 

I    ad  vaL  36^ 

Iron  manufactures,  not  otherwise  pro- 

Tided  for    /  1»«  ^^  4B10.7.8O 

1   ad  vaL  35j( 

Group   XVL    Clocks,  Watches,  Scientific  Instruments,  Fire 
Arms,  Vehicles,  Vessels  &  Machinery 

•Watches    1  pieces        15.90-1.05 

•Standing  or  hanging  clocks ad  val.  40^ 

•Binoculars  &  monoculars •  •     1  kin  15.00-8,0<» 

'•'--p.- • {'J%a.       toT 

Microscopes  &  parts  thereof ad  vaL  30)^ 

Balances,  with  weigh/t  or  not ad  val.  20-15^ 

"•<—*-    {  id'val.  2'or"* 

B«o«oter.    {  -  «"        ^07.00 

Magic     lanterns,     cinematographs     or 

l^netoscopes  &  parts  thereof ad  val.  40^ 

•Fbonographs,     gramophones     &*    other 

talking  machines   . .' •  ^Of 

f  100  kin  60.90-57.4(> 

Musical  instruments   \    100  pieces  26.00 

I   ad  val.  40^ 

Automobiles    ad  vaL  60^ 

Cycles    .« 1  piece  98.60-26.8a 

Vessels    (not    eKceeding  '20    years    of 

ship's  age) 1  ffross  ton  16.00 

VOMels   (Others)    {  Ir^^!!  **\T 

Steam   boilers    100  kin  8.00-5.00 

Liocomotives  &  tenders,  running  on  rails 

Steam   turbines ad  val.  20i 

100  kin     '      23.10-8.20 
ad  val.  lb% 

Gas  engines  and  petroleum  engines.. . .  (  ^^^  ^^1^  .      80.00-13.7(^ 

\   ad  val.  20j^ 

Dynamos,  electric  motors,  rotary  con- 
verters, freqi^ency  changers,  rotary 


{  100  kin  15.90-12.00 

t   ad  val.  20< 


Steam    engines    » -| 
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phase   converters   &  armatures 100  kin  42.40-15.80 

Transformers   „  26.00-7.00 

Sewing  machines   ...., 16.80-11.10- 

Weaving  looms   /  100  kin  5.86 

l   ad  val.  15j^ 

Spinning    machines,    preparaltory    ma- 
chines for  spinning  or  weaving,  & 

yam  finishing  or  twisting  maobiads    100  kin  6.90 

Knitting  machines 48.80-26.6<K 

Printing   machines    P?  ^  V^j}^ 

I.  ad  val.  t^$ 

Group  XYII.    Miscellaneous  Articles 

•••Kwarin,"      "tagayasan"      (Banrxylum 

rufum,  Lour),  *'Tsuge"  or  boxwood, 

red  or  rose  wood,  red  sandal  wood  & 

ebony  wood    100  kin  0.50 

Kasavarlt ^ „  0.60 

Mahogany    ad  val.  M 

Oak ,  6^ 

Packing  shooks  of  wood ad  vaL  lh'*\^$ 

Fire-wood free 

Charcoal   J  100  kin  0.66 


Straw  plaits  j 


ad  val.  20^ 

100  kin  21.70-10.90 

ad  val.  30-26^ 


^tTmbrellas  A  parasols,  umbrella  sticks, 

walking  sticks,  whips  &  their  handles    f   100  pieces    12.20 

\   ad  val.  50- 36;^ 

Celluloid  &  manufactures  thereof /  ^^0  kin  355.00-56.00 

(.   ad  val.  35^ 

*FlIms  for  photograph   (Sensitized)....     1  kin  1.00 

*Flhns  for   photograph   (Developed)....         „  8.25*' 
^Articles    for    billiards,    tennis,    cricket, 
chess  &  other  grames,  &  accessories' 

thereof    ad  val.  50-25;^ 

•Toys        50X 

Import    Duties    in   Chosen 

The  same  import  tariff  as  in  Japan  proper  was  put  into 
operation  in  Chosen  (Korea)  on  August  29,  '20,  with  the  exception 
of  the  undermentioned  curticles: — 

Artldcs  Unit  BatoofDaty 

Horses   (living)    free 

Salt: 

Obtained     by     spontaneous     evaporation 

"iunground) 100  kin        ¥0.10 

Other ad  val.  30)( 

Mineral  oils   coming  under  A,   2,   No.   112, 
•  Import  Tariff  annexed  to  the  Customs 
Tariff  Law: 
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Exceeding     0.730     but     not     exceeding 

0.875    P^  American 

I  gallons  0.19 

Cokes : free 

"Wood  coming  under  a.  &  b.,  ■F-2,  1,  atld  a,    " 
J,    No.    612,    Import  'Tariff   annexed    to 
the   Customs   Tariff   Law „ 

Convehfiijnftl   TaHff 

Besides  the  Custom  Tariff  there  are  at  present  8t>eoteiI  oon- 
ventional  arrangements  with  Prance  and  Italy,  otht^r  treaty 
•countries  being  also  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  these  special  tariffs 
under  the  most-favored  nation  trecutment.  Such  countries  are  as 
follows: — 

Argentina.  Austria,  Belgium  Inoludlng  Belgian  CoYigo,  BoU" 
via,  Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Chile,  Colombia,  Denmark,  Ecuador,  France 
incl.  Algeria  and  other  territories.  Gl«rmany,  Ghreece,  Italy,  Liatvia, 
Mexico,  Netherlands  Incl.  colonies,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Para- 
guay, Peru,  Poland,  Siam,  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovens,  Spain  incl. 
the  Balearic  and  Canary  Islands,-  Sweden,  Switxerland,  Union  €l 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  Turkey,  United  Kingdom  of  Qreot 
Britain  and  Ireland  incl.  colonies  and  pi^teotoratee,  United  States 
of  America  incl.  territories. 


Tarif  Conventionnel  Entre  le  Japon  et  la  France 

Froporttpn  poar   Vntu  HBfll* 
cent  dM  tSait     eabiM  tSSk 
naliooiU  JapoiuiA  nuuehandtacfl 
A'ftprCfl  Inqnclia    IHknedan, 
aoni  oalcultiB  des      OKlculte 
droits  ApplicableB    d'apr^B  1» 
aii3c  RHu^AiHlitia  preportSenr 
MftrohaiidiaM  UnittfB  fran^Oaes  d-cuntn 

2.     A. 

Sardines  ft  Thuile 100  kin        SO.O;^  ¥14.10 

Beurre  natural    „  91.2/  27.0D 

Vins  non  mousseux  de  toutes  sortes 

provenant    excluslvement    de    la 

fermentation  naturelle  dii  raisin, 

ne  contenant  pas  plus  de  14  p.  100 

en  volume  d'alcool  pur  tiyant  ime 

density  de  0.7947  ft  15'  C: 

A.  En  bouteiUes   100  litres    37.5^  3a.7i 

B.  E3n  fats  ou  bairlYittes,  ne  een- 
tenant  pas  plus  de  1  gramme  de 
Sucre  calculi  oomme  sucre  de 
raisin     dans     100     centlmdtres 

cubes  ft  16**  C v.- „  Z9,9f  S.OT 

'Vermouts  contenant  plus  de  14  p. 
100  ot  ne  contenant  pas  plus  de 
24  p.  100  en  volume  d'alcooT  "ptif 
ayant    une    density    de    0.7947    ft.  ' 
15"  C: 

A.  En  bouteiUes   lt>0  litres  50.0/  ^95 

B.  En  fOts  ou  barriques 100  litres     33.3/  13.8S 
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Proportion  poor    Srollr  «ppll- 

cont  Ad  tni/      wldw  ans 

mtloiwd  Jopmmis  marc  andlscB- 

driwAplMaalle       ftarnalimi, 

aont  calciilta  den        calonlta 

droit  appltdkllta      d*aprfti  la 

^      .      ^.  anx  xnarrbividlse?   pnqportloii 

^UardumdtoCR  UnlUi      fhrn^alMg  cfiSerntot 

Note:— rLes  vermouts  contenant 
plus  ^e  20  yraxnmes  de  sucre  cal- 
culi commo  Bucre  de  raisin  dans 
1(H>  centimetres  cubes  ft  15'  O.;  • 
9ont  assujettis  ft  un  droit  9dAl- 
tlonnel  de  S5  -^en-  par  100  litres, 
pour  crhaque  gramme  en  plus  du 
Sucre. 

ChMiisagme  et  Qtutres  ylas vinousseu^        ....  S7<6^  0Sv7& 

HuUe  d'olive: 
2.    Autre  qu'9n  r4cipieQts.de  fer- 
blanc  ou  barils'Cy  compris  les 

recipients)   100  kin        63.2;^  9.22 

Savons: 

1.  Parfum^s  (y  compris  Tembal- 

ItLge  IntMeur)   100  kin        62.»^  18.0^ 

2.  Autres    100  kin        60.9^  2.»0* 

Huiles,     gralsses     eH     elres,     par- 

fam^s,    alnsl    que    pr^araiions 

d'huils,   de  graisses  ou  de  ctr«B, 

parfum^s    (y   compris.  iQS  tMt 

pients  et  I'emballage  Int&ieur) . .  ^  44.9^  35.00 

Kaux  de  senteur: 

1.  Vinaigres  parfum^s  (y  com- 
pris les  recipients  et  I'embal- 
lage int^ieur)   „  83.3^  30.00- 

2.  Autres  (y  compris  les  reci- 
pients et  I'emballage  interieur)  ^  65.6^  60.0(^ 

Poudres  ft  dents,  dentifrices,  poudres 

de  toilette  et  autres  parfumeries 

prtfparees     non     ajitrement     d^- 

nommtes     ad  val.        50.0)^  25)^' 

Fils  de  laine  card^  ou  pelgp^: 

1.  Ni  teints,  nl  imprimis: 

C.    Autres    qu'obtenus    par    la 

torsion  de  flla  de  lafne  carMe 

et  de  flls  de  lafne  pefgn6e,  ott 

par    la    torsion     dd    flia    de 

difcerents   num^ros  et  autres' 

que  les  flls  dlts  *^loop  yaras": 
C-1.    De  laine  paiguee: 

a)  Ne  d^assant  pas  te;K** 

32  m«tid<Uie „  IOOjO)^  27.70 

b)  Autres ,.  75.4^^     .        24.42 

Tissus  de  laine  et  tiifsua  mOaugea 

de  laiae  et  de  ootQQ,  4e  l%^e  et 
sole  ou  de  laine,  c^km  etyioie: 

2.  Autres  que  velQur9i  peluphejsi 
«t  autres  tissus  pelpc^euz,,  ayec 
poll  coup6  ou  non: 
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A.    De  lalne: 

a)     Ne   pesant  pa4s  plus  de  100 

grrammes  par  m6tre  carr6. .     100  kin        lh,Of  43.10 

.Jiunelles  et  lorsrnettes; 

1.  Avec   prlsmes    1  Jdn 

2.  Autres    „ 

Automobiles    ad  vaL 

Parties  d'automoblles  £L  Textfeption 

des  machines  mo  trices ; . .  „  SZ.Zf  thf 

■Machines  H  trlcoter: 

2.    Ne    pesant    pas    plus    de    600 
kllofiT.  Pttce; 100  kin        60.0|(  21.90 

Tarif  Conventionnel  Entre  le  Japon  et  L'ltalie 

HarcbandlMS  UhIMb  Drolli 

'2-A-l)  L6gumes  conserves  en  bottes  de  fer- 

blanc,  y  comprls  la  conserve  de  tomates..     XOO.kin  ¥6.00 

ex*-2-B-l)  Fruits  consenrte  en  bottes.  de  fer- 

blanc „  6.60 

-ex2-B-4-a)  Citrons   i.,.,,^..      .    „  2.60 

'.Macaroni,  vermicelle  et  autres  pfttes'  slml- 

lalres „  6.00 

"Vermont  et  marsala  contenant  plus  de  14i 

et  ne  contenant  pas  plus  de  24^  en  volutne 

d'alcool  pur  ayant  une  density  de  0.7947  k 

15*  C: 

A)  En  boutelUes 100  litres        20.00 

B)  En  fOts  ou  barrlques. .' „  10.00 

Note: — Les  vermout  et  marseila  contenant 
plus  de  20  grammes  de  sucre  calculi  com- 
me  Sucre  de  raisin  dans  100  centimetres 
cubes  il  16**  C.  sent  assujettis  k  un  droit 
additlonnel  de  25  "sen*'  par  100  litres 
pour  chaque  gramme  en  plus  de  sucre. 

•ex-2-A-a)    Vins    non    nuousseux    de    toutea 
series  provenant  excluslvement  de  .la .  fer- 
mentation naturelle  du  raisin  ne  contenant 
pas   plus   de  14)(  en  volume^  d'alqool  pur 
ayant  une  density  de  0.7947  IL  16**  O.: 
'En    fUt    ou    barrlques,    ne    contenant    pas 
plus    de    1    gramme    de    sucre    calciiM 
cdimme  sucre  de  raisin  dims  100  oentl- 

m^tres  cubes  ft  16*"  C - 100  litres        6.00 

•ex-1)     Huiles  volatiles  des  fruits  du  genre  - 
"citrus"   (essences  d'orangej  de  cHroh,  de 

bergamote,  de  mandarine,  etc.) ez«mptefl 

1)  Huile  d'oliv©  en  r^ipients  do  fer-blanc 
ou  barils  100  kin         ¥l.70 

•ex-9-C-8)     Tlssus  de  coton  pour  paraplules 
et  satins,  non-f abounds,  telnts: 
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Pesant  plus  de«10'  ker.  et  pas  plus  de  20  kg. 
par  100  metres  carr^s  et  ayant  en  chatne 
et  en  trame  dans  un  carrff  de  5  mm.  de 

cOte:  

De  28  ft  S6  flls. ..-....».  t  ...»»»...*»»•.. .     100  kin  18.80 

De  36  ft  43  flls ,,  22.00 

:2-B-l)     Chapeauz   en   feutre la  douzaine     6.60 

-2-B-2-a)  Cloches    de    ohai^eaiix   ea    feut^ 

foiim^s    ...*.vw  %.>».» ,,  6.60 

2-D)     Boutons  en  hroire  v^^al. .  * 100  kin  70.00 

2-B)     Boutons  en  os  ou  ororne „  70.00 

.3£ercure ; exemptes 

The  ."Uuxiiry  Tariff 

The  uniform  ad  valorem  duty  of  100  per  cent,  popularly 
t*nown  as  "Luxury"  Tariff,  passed  in  the  49th  session  of  the 
Diet  (1924)  and  in  force  since  July  81,  the  same  year,  was  created 
vtith  a  view  to  checking, the 'firrowth  of  luxurious  habit  and  the 
importation  of  articles  calculated  as  aiding  the  growth  of  luzuri- 
•  eus  habit.  The  measure  was  dHginally  intended  for  a  temporary 
legislation  and  to  remain  in  lorqe  pending  a  thorough  revision  of 
the  import  tariff,  but  In  view  of  still  uneven  balance  between 
exports  and  imports  it  is  to  remain  in  force  for  the  time  being. 
At  flr^  123  articles  were  covered  under  the  measure,  but  the 
number  was  reduce^,  to  119  by  the  revision  made  to  the  law  in 
the  50th  session  of  the  Diet,  the  articles  specified  in  the  law 
being  subject  ta  an  ad  valorem  duty  at  the  uniform  rate  of  100 
percent  instead  of  the  specific  duty  provided  for  each  article  in 
the  statutory  tariff  schedule^  the  imposition  of  the  "Luxury^ 
tariff  virtually  meaning  an  increase  of  3  to  5  tiines  the  statutory 
tariff  for  those  goods  placed  under  the  system.  A  comparison 
of  the  statutory  tariff  and  "Luxury  Tariff"  and  the  ratio  of 
increase   only  for  principal  items   is  given  hereunder: — 

St»to«-  Batloof 

my  torlff  Luxury  tariff    Inoreaae 

Articles  p«r  oent.     per  ceot       per  oenl* 

Mats  &  other  tea  substitutes 46  100  220 

Fur  manufactures 50  100  200 

Leather  manufactures  not  o^the^wise  pro- 
vided for;  also  those  combined  "^th 
precious  metals,  metars  coated  *  with 
precious  metals,  preMoUs  stones,  semi- 
precious  stones,  pearls,  coral,  ivory  or 
tortoise  shell: 

(A) 60  100  200 

(B)    .;     40  100  260 

Feathers  &  downs 

1.  For  ornament   40  100  260 

2.  Others    20  100  600 

Manufactures  of  feathers  or  birds'  skins 

with  feathers  not  otherwise  provided  for  60  100  200 
Manufactures  of  tusk  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided  for    60  100  200 

'Manufactures  of  tortoise  shell  not  other- 
wise  provided   for 60  100  200 

-Corals    40  100  260 
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St«tq»-  Bfttlo  of 

Ajucies  peroen^       per  oent.       pesocHt^ 

Manufactures  ot  coral  noA  &tbj^rmiB^  .i^ro- 

vlded   for    60  100  20Q 

Pearls >.',,..,,. ,ff,f,,f,f,f,     .^  100         2.000 

Manufactures   qf  skin,   bair,.  .bouft   hojrjx,,    . . 

t«cith,     tusk,    sh^ll..   ^tc, .  Qxcopt    hide 

powder  for  chemic9J[  ^POper^eoKMii  uafib 

apt  otherwiset,  provided,  for*,.*,,.^,,,,,.   40 XOP  aW- 

VolaUle  oils,  veget^able, .  flj-owipitic —  100  — 

Sandalwood... , .-t.  100  — 

VdnilUn,  coumarin,  hjeliotitQpln.and.  ^loi- 

lar   aromatic   chemicals   not   otiierwlse 

provided  for 10  100         1.000- 

Tooth     powders,     tooth     washes,     toilet 

powders,  and  other  prepared  toilet  artl- 

cJes  not  otherwise  provided  for........     50,.  100  200 

Jogs    sticks ,..^.^..'. .,.     40  100  250- 

Artiflcig,!   perfumes ^0  XOO  500 

T^ns.  not  otherwise  provided  for,  partly 

of  silk,  artificial  ^Ilk,  ov  metal.... 80  100  330  " 

Stockinet    aa.d    similar    knitted    fabrics, 

napped  or  not,  wholly  or  parjtly  of  silk    45  100  220 

Lace  and  netted  fabrics, 

X,    Curtain   materials    &    pther :.     SO  100  330 

2.  Mosquito   nettings   8c   other 30  100  330- 

3.  Veilings  &  other 30  100  830 

4.  Others,  wholly  or  partly  of  pUk....     45  100  220 

Embroidered  fabrics 40  100  250 

Waterproof     fahricfs,     coated     vl^     or 

inserted   with   layer^    of  India  rubber. 

wholly  or  partly  of  silk. 40  100  250 

Elastic  webbings  and  cords,  braids  or  the 
like, 

1.  Woven,  partly  of  silk 40  190  260- 

2.  Woven*   others    40  100  260 

Handkerchiefs,  single,  wholly  or  partly  of 

silk    .••••• 50  100  200 

Curtains  and  window  shades; 

1.  Wholly  or  partly  of  silk,  cobiblned 

with  metal  threads  ov  embroidered    5Q  100  .        200 

2.  Others    .r-"- -•     85  100  850 

Trimmings     .*..., 30-50  lOp        200-830 

Bed  quilts  and  cushions,  wholly  or  partly 

of  silk   Bo  100  200 

MAUufaotures  of  fabrics  not  otherwise 
provided  for.  wholly  or  partly  of  silk, 
or  combined  with  precious  nietaLls, 
metals  coated  with  precious  metals, 
precious    stones,   semi-precioiis   stones. 

pearls,  coral,  ivory  or  tortoise  shell,  or 

embroidered 50  100  200 

Amendments  to  Luxury  Tariff 

By  the  amendment  effected  to  the  "iuKury"  tarifC  law  in  the 
50th  session  of  the  Piet.  the  fpllowing  have  ^ee^n  added  to  the 
law: 
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un^er  this  lav  may  be  waiye4  In,  resp^tv  ot  uiiottt  or  ww>oUphed 
previous  stones  or  s^mi-precloua  Qtone^,  or  unworked.  awber.  for 
Qjse  in  the  maQufactiire  of  artiqlea  used  in  machinery  or  majocu- 
facrtiu-lng  inauAtrl^s.  In  case  ol^  waiving  import  duties  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  ot  t!he  preceding?  clause,  the 
deposit  at  the  tlmei  of  import  of  secuiilty  equivalent  to  tj^e  duty 
to  be  waived  may  be  j^equiredU" 

The  forementi^oiQed  a^itenc^wkepta  took  efBeot  qa  MwMih  S-L,  '26; 
and  at  the  same  tin^e  tjhq  a^oiAllt.Qf  the  4/0^  to  be/v«saveA  in 
acoordanco  with  the  given  provisions  has  been  fixed  by 
Imperial   ordinance  as  follows: 

Precious  stones:  H  per  cenit.  of  the  Import  duty  thereon 

Semi-precious  stones:   80  per  cent,  ot  the  import  duty  thereon 
Amber :  tO>  per  c^ntu  oftlte  imfKMrt  <tntT  ttaeMon 

Pneferentiaf  T«rlW   for    Kwantung    ProductB 

In  July,  '25,  a  law  was  gazetted  for  removing  import  duties 
on  some  of*  the  staples  produced  In  the  leased  territory  of 
Kwantung.  The  exemption  list  which  was  revised  in  April  '27 
Is  as  fioUowai 

Fresh  fruits;  Sheep  and  Goat  skins,  enamelled  skins  except- 
ed; Extract  of  Liquorice:  Glue;  Gelatine;  Bromine;  Soda  Ash; 
Sulphate  of  Soda  (refined);  Sulphate  of  magnesium;  Antiseptics 
dterlved  from  Coal -tar;  Twines  and  Threads  of  China  grass; 
Jute  3rarns,  twines  and  threads;  Woollen  or  worsted  yarn.; 
Wool  and  Cotton  yarn;  Wild  silk  threads;  Twines  and  Ropes  of 
China  grass;  Tissues  of  Jute  produced  In  Kwantung  territory; 
'Woollen  ftibrics  and  Woollen-cotton  fabrics  produced  In  Kwantung 
territory,  excluding  velvet,  plush  and  pile;  Oil  cloth  produced  in 
Kwantung  territory;  Portland  cement;  Minerals  &  manufactures 
thereof,  not  otherwise  provided  for;  P*Ire-proof  bricks;  Plre-proof 
clay  manufactures,  not  otherwise  provided  for;  Glass  In  lump; 
Glass  powder;  Sheet  glass;  Special  steel;  Antl -electricity 
materials  containing  nickel  and  chromium  produced  in  Kwan- 
tung territory^  Animal  charcoal  (that  passing  through  a  sieve 
of  meshes  1.2B  millimetres  In  diameter  excepted). 

Hardened  bean  oil  Is  subject  to  a  duty  of  ¥X.20  and  Tissues 
(not  otherwise  provided  for)  ¥2.85  per  100  kin  since  April  '27. 

Export   Gulldft   Utw»  Enfdroad'  ih  SafHL.  1925 

The  enaotnli^nt  i^  dual^  that  is.  the  e«feabliafamAnD  of  exporters 
guilds  and  staple  exports  manufactures  guilds.  Both  are  to  be 
juridical  pexspns.  Thfe  tormer  are  to  attend  to  the  exploitation 
and  development  of  markets  abroad  for  the  merchandise  handled 
by  the  members,  their  sale,  selection,  inspection*  etc.  The  func- 
tion of  the  latter  chiefly  consists  la  inspecting  Hsn-  ffooOb  manu- 
fiAfituved  l^  tlUB'  membeo*.  controlling  the  process  ofi  majipfacture, 
invqching  iqp  nsanuitot^red  goods,  supplying  raw  matesiaU  and 
Undine  mfurket9  for  ti:ie.  ipanufactured  goods.  Ojie  thin^  that  is 
/[>f.  special,  importance,  l^  that  the  two  Guilds  are  ^tlowej  certain 
credit  facilities  by  the  Government. 
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Staple  ioaiport  grooda  coming:  tind«:*  the  law  are  as  follows: 
Cotton  textile  fabrics  (Including^  cotton  mixed  goods);  Silk 
textile  fabrics  ( Including  silk  mixed  goods) ;  Woollen  fabrics 
(including  woollen  mixed  goods);  Manufactures  of  cloth;  Stockl- 
iiet  and  manufactures  thereof;  Clocks  and  Watches;  Metal 
manufactures;  Porcelain  and  Karthenware;  Enamelled  Iron  ware: 
Glass  manufactures;  Celluloid  manufactures;  Matches;  Rubber 
manufactures;  Lacquer  wares;  Toys;  Braid  and  Plaits;  Tsuri- 
hlmo;  Brushes;  Caps,  hats  and  other  headgears;  Pencils; 
Asrtlflelal  pearls;   Fancy  mattings  and  wild  grass  mattings. 

Anglo -Japani^se  Commercial   Relations 

Supplementary  Pact  to  the  Treaty « — The  Anglo -Japanese 
Treaty  of  Commerce,  concluded  in  April,  1911,  was  to  expire  on 
July  16,  *23,  but  remains  in  force  pending  the  conclusion  of  a 
new  pact  to  replace  it.  Meanwhile  a  supplementary  agreement 
to  the  treaty  In  force  was  concluded  recently  between  the  two 
governments,  It  taking  effect  on  the  exchange  of  ratification  on 
August  3,  '27. 

Abrogation  of  Conventional  TarifF. — ^The  Conventional  tariff 
arranged  between  Japan  and  Great  Britain  was  abrogated  In 
March  '25  and  as  the  result  thereof,  all  specified  merchandise 
imported  from  Great  Britain  and  the  British  colonies  to  Japan 
are  now  subject  to  the  statutory  tariff  and  taxed  about  three 
times  the  amount  of  the  former  conventional  rate.  Some  of  the 
Japanese  exports  formerly  admitted  free  to  Britain  and  the 
British  colonies  are  also  affected  by  the  change,  these  consisting 
of  silk  (gray),  habutai,  copper  (ingots  and  slabs),  and  8  other 
articles.  To  mitigate  the  undesirable  effect  arising  from  the 
sudden  change  in  'the  customs  duty,  namely,  the  imposition  of 
•heavy  tariff  on  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  and  the  British 
colonies,  the  Japanese  Government  provided  a  special  tariff  for 
iron  plates  and  sheets  Imported  to  this  country  from  Britain 
and  her  colonies  as  a  provislonary  measure  after  the  termination 
of  the  former  conventional  tariff.  The  rates  specified  In  the 
temporary  arrangement  was  adopted  in  the  new  tariff  revised  in 
1926  and  made  permanent  duties  applicable  to  similar  imports 
from  all  foreign  countries. 


MOVEMENT  OF  FOREIGN  TRADB 
Movsmsni  of  Important  Itsms  (in  V1,000> 

Exports:                                                       (^tn.if)            19S7  iw 

1.     Semi-finished   provlBlon    19.811          54,165  49.170 

t.    Manufactured  provision   ....        53,060         91,397  98,126 

8.     Raw  material    40,611        137,324  140.260 

4.  Plntshed  raw  material 876,898        852,183  881,868 

5.  Finished  goods   408,251        881,221  862,118 

6.  Miscellaneous    16.485          26,012  23,201 

7.  Total     910,011     1,992,302  2,044,721 
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imports:                                                         CU^if)  i«7  i998 

1.  Semi-ftjiiHhed   proviHion    125,824  222,727  243,221 

2.  'KrannTactured  provision   174,106  100,813  107,059 

3.  Raw  material 647.079  1,201,982  1,341,918 

4.  Finished   raw  material 198,031  348,160  367,181 

5.  Finished  goods   168,042  290,365  314,990 

6.  Miscellaneou»    6.859  14.996  18.116 

7.  Total     1,178,117  2.179,043  2,377,476 


Trade  between  Japan  Proper  and  Colonies 

The  trade  of  Japan  with  Formosa  and  Chosen  shows  this 
record  (in  fl.OOO)  for  the  last  two  years,  "Japan"  here  including 
Karafuto. 


•IflBS 

Sxports     88.051 

Imports     30,066 

Total    113,116 

•  For  Ifit  half. 


Exports  and  Imports  of  Commodities  (¥1,000) 

Exports  Import; 


1917 
202,098 
121,108 
323,186 

202.109 
121,405 
323,614 

•19M 
169,462 
138.902 
308,854 

19S7 
830.791 
269,474 
600.265 

338.175 
248,156 
586,381 

•1929  19S7  19S6  •ISiS  19S7  1928 

Home 

origin    ....   910,012  1,914,137  1,976,006  1,178,118  2,387  3,548 

Foreign 

origin    33,298        78,180        68,722  1.312  2,176,772  2,373,937 

Total   . . .   943,305  1,992,317  2,044,728  1,179,430  2,179,154  2.377.484 

•1918  19S7  1910 

Grand  total  of  exports  &  imports..  2,122,734  4,171,346  4,422,211 

Excess  of  imports  over  exports....  236,125  186,741  332,757 

JSxcess  of  exports  over  imports....  —  ^-  ^- 

*  Figures  for  1st  half. 

Exports  A  Imports  of  Specie  A  BuMfon  <¥1,000) 

•  EKpwrtii  Impniiw 

•I9S8    '  '1M7  •I9ffi  19f7 

Gold   —  36,108  267  1 

Silver 1,632  13,575  27  7,457 

Total    1,632  49,683  294  7,458 

•  Figures  for  1st  half. 

•19SB  urn  tm 

'^Or&iid  total  of  exports  ft  imports....     1,926     .     67jl41  37.525 

Excess  of  exports  ov«r  Imports 1,338     .     42,225         34.269 

CfaeoeBB  of  imiiorts  over  exports —  —  — 

♦  Figures  for  1st  half. 
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Trade  RetiMVis  at  Laadinty  Porta  (fIfOOQ) 


EKp«rt8 


Tnpnrlii 


•1928 

♦It28 

(^  tuUfO 

tKf 

iflse 

1SS7 

iflce 

ciflt^n 

YjpkQtiama 

886.545 

749.006 

760,860 

574,8«0 

689,640 

380.062' 

Koba 

314,212 

766,730 

680,682 

966,192  1,052,418 

454,857 

Osaka 

203.389 

393.350 

418,249 

264.924 

280.991 

161,469 

Nagraeaki 

7,051 

10.461 

13>218 

2&,482 

22,548 

11,967 

Mojl 

22,981 

36,873 

35,653 

82.466 

94,695 

43.121 

Hakodate 

1.538 

6,612 

6,821 

7.813 

4.7.07 

5,373 

Nligata 

.4' 

30n 

61 

ft.6Tl 

6;919 

7.796 

Shlmizu 

3,403 

12.412 

14,399 

17,422 

20.986 

905 

Saketoyo 

1 

80 

1 

12,665 

14«248 

12,968 

Na^gya 

28.212 

51.892 

51.842 

77,889 

81.478 

7.868 

TokkaichI 

5,907 

6,211 

6.575 

36.931 

60.191 

52.429 

ShimonosQkl 

915 

1,782 

2.112 

984 

675 

21.954 

Onojnlchl- 

Itosaki 

185 

321 

185 

4,137 

5,182 

3,496 

7okuyama 

IT 

210 

134 

9.417 

3,978 

4.226 

Wakamatsu 

5.860 

11,600 

16,778 

30,895 

26,756 

479 

Hakata 

87 

62 

86 

4.938 

4.606 

19.108 

Karatsu 

1.085 

2.611 

2,068 

953 

723 

2.778 

Miike 

4.880 

9,949 

12,136 

4.298 

4.526 

261 

Tsuruga 

1.985 

2.234 

1,453 

6,004 

6,550 

2.223 

Aomori 

158 

1.090 

151 

7,396 

7,094 

3.951 

Muroran 

1.235 

1.389 

1,536 

1.194 

563 

4.121 

Kushiro 

621 

1.550 

2.350 

1 

11 

748 

N^muro 

160 

936 

1.266 

3 

1 

1 

Otaru 

7,016 

15.066 

15.417 

8.129 

7,374 

4.079 

Total  incl. 

others 

948.304  1.992,317 

2,044.728 

2.179,154 

2,377,484  1,179.430 

SUMMARY  OF  PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS  &  EXPORTS 
Exporta  Cf1,000). 


Food:    (a)  Raw  CUH»«JO 

Rice  &  paddy 679 

Beans  &  pease 5,145 

Aquatic  products   8,997 

Starch    .,..,».,, ,,,,.•..  — 

Tea 2,810 

Refined-  sugfar   » .  * . .  21.779 

Beer    » 2,715 

Copiestibles.ln  tin  &  bottle 9,245 

Raw-  ms^terials: 

Waste.  &  flQ38  silk 4,851 

Coal 13,339 

Wood    8,415 

Worked  materials: 

■Vegetable  fatty  oili 3;«10 

CAmphor   2.758 

—Menthol   crystal 2.218'  • 

Raw  silk    ^^M^- 


i«7 

im 

7.772 

1.799 

10.337 

10.941 

22.297 

24.316 

210 

279 

10.897 

12.109 

28.920 

34.032 

4,244 

2.548 

19,850 

15.976 

11.700  . 

16.304 

25.507 

3J.128 

16,951 

17.979 

10^484^ 

n^w 

6vest 

5.74t 

4,866 

1M4* 

.W^*f. 

785.162 
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Si4 


.  Iron   ....«-«•... 


.     2,4«5 


i>^ini8bed  articles:  

.  «<WP   i..' * .*..     1>265 

-Matches  ..4»« ^^.•..         8,6^ 

aifk  fabrteft *. » , » «4,M1 

cotton  ttftri^    171,^88 

WODlen   ffiLbtlcs    ..k *.....         1,061 

.  cotton  bftftlktets   ..;.. * 1,379 

.     Silk  handkerchiefs    2,828 

Mats  &  Mattings  for  floor — 

:   HiOfiiery  gdods •.•.•..•...  •  •  •16;876 

Hats,   etc .•.•.'...•.■•    4;153 

Bftttons    ...  * : %■.%....•. 4,466 

'PMJier    ......; .  .-.•.•  ■  •  -l-a.SSg 

C^^ent   i /. . . . %-.'.•.--% 8;845 

Potteries    : .- ..•.-.-.•.•••  16;6a4 

Ofass  &  'igla^Js  manUf A<kure» .  .•  •    •?, 5  2  8 

'tn:^lated   wli^es    '.-..•.-•.•        1,864 

i  -lr*fti   maAof^Otures ..-.•.'.-.•.•  •  •  •  •T',688 

Rubber  tyres   2,592 

Machines  &  parts  thereof 4,673 

:Un>breita8 — . » » .  I,ft82 

Brushes    2,671 

Lamps   &   parts   thereof,. ..         3;^66 

Toys     '. 5,546 


88,794 
8^*462 


'8.19S 

1991616 

888,849 

2,608 

3>e8f3 

5,914 

1.744 

•29,(rB7 

•  9,427 
'9;8gS 

19,291 

•  -7,119 
•30,495 

16,690 
1,944 

12,*19 
4,942 

11,626 
2;843 
5.632 
6,858 

10.515 


"70,117 

3'.^86 

lo;4H7 


1,787 
6.895 
133.060 
416.2J70 
8,187 
9.^9 
4>810 
2,289 

26,604 

ll;451 
8.{{14 

1^,028 
4,^42 

38,190 

14,308 
1,865 

18.142 
4.735 
9,224 

•3;090 
7,231 
6,616 

10,863 


Imports  (¥1,000) 

.£ood:    (a)  Raw 

Rice  ■&  paddy * ...  20,678 

Wheat     4 ......... .  43,832 

Beans  &  pease 39,873 

Bird's  eggs t 3,752  ' 

(b)  Manufactured 

Bugar 35,S84 

salts  *  * i  - . .  — 

J^aw  materials: 

-     Oil  materials  11,173 

India-rubber    14,517 

Nitrate  of  soda,  etude     4,084 

tSulphate  of  ammonium 22,920 

Phosphorite    *.*....« 5,640 

Oil  cake 71,815 

Cotton,  raw   286,656 

Flax,  hemp,  etc 13,464 

Wool     ,..y 78.r?6 

Coal     : : 17,360 

Ores    7:9^6 

*Wood    i 56-,lS3 

-Stardih     ....-...• v •   7M4\ 


,  .18,978 

30,055 

.  .^3,925 

93;349 

52,907. 

61,38] 

9,986 

11,322 

7.5,799 

88,672 

3.573 

3.667 

18,849 

;29.484 

34,707 

4.0,019 

6,754 

8,473 

32,780 

44,9^1 

10.767 

9,152 

98,882 

123.942 

624,596 

725,935 

23.602 

24,934 

101,871 

86,062 

85,4^2     • 

27;83l 

13,797 

10,fcl5 

103;758 

103.978 

■12.^26 

13,821 
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Worked  materials:  (lAiMif; 

I«eather    5,066 

SKin,  hld^,  etc 3^94. 

Caustic  soda  &  soda  ash  ...•••..  7,816. . 

Coal-tar  dyes   5,365 

Woolen  or  worsted  yarns 15,636 

Pulp  for  paper  making.. ••• 6J02 

Iron,  lump.  Ingots,  slabs,  Ac...*.  V 

Iron,  bars,  rods,  etc J  70.382 

Leads,  ingots  and  slabs 7,717 

:^inc,  lump,  slabs  &  grains 5,319 

Construction  materials  •» 

Finished  articles: 

Volatile    oil    3,658 

Kerosene  oil   14,043 

Cotton  fabrics 3.648 

Woolen  fabrics 14,322 

Paper   8,617 

Iron  nails -^ 

Watches  &  parts 4,110 

Automobiles  &  parts 14,230 

Machines  &  parts 43,511 


tm 

UM 

7»816 

84M 

««-F       . 

tm^ 

12,087. 

M71 

5.477 

6.560 

43,566 

82,484 

11,981 

10,496 

89.054 

20,824 

27.761 

102,826 

16,818^ 

18,774 

9,146 

14,0S»^ 

M76 

9,854 

17.780 

1«,228 

9,986 

11.921 

7,560 

6.896 

34,672 

89,868 

15,822 

60.868 

171 

861 

7.276 

9,606 

18,891 

16,722 

78.881 

90.68r 

STAPLE  ARTICLES;  WHERE  THEY  QO  OR  COMB  FROM 


Exports  (In  VI^OOQ) 


ut7  vm 
Rica  41  paddy 

Asiatic   Russia.  104  62 

United  States..  161  166 

Canada   697  772 

Hawaii    202  613 

Others 878  269 

Total    1,428  1,772 

Beans  A   peass 

Great  Britain..  6.609  8.116 

France     3  1 

United    States.  2,646  1.893 

Canada    229  292 

Hawaii     266  288 

Others     644  353 

Total     10,466  10,942 

Aquatic   products 

China     7,478  11,807 

Kwantung    ....  1.676  1,685 

Hongkongr    ....  6.019  4.046 
Straits 

Settlement   ..  1,983  1.992 

Asiatic    Russia.  9  10 

United  States..  759  697 

Others    2,223  2.633 

Total    20.146  22,669 


18I7  tm 
Starch 

China    87  UT 

Great   Britain..  —  — 

France    —  ^ 

United  States..  21  19 

Others 107  114 

ToUl 211  279 

Tea 

Kwantung   .....  127  131 

United  States..  8,640  10,089 

Canada    1,336  1,835 

Others    794  567 

Total    10,897  12,11? 

Sugar,  refined 

China     24,619  30.314 

Kwantung 2,495  2,927 

Asiatic   Russia.  1.611  776 

Others 228  15 

Total    28,918  84.03? 

Bear 

China 2.039  731 

Kwantung    629  421 

Hongkong    ....  314  221 
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BHtish  India.. 

4f7 

Straits 

Settlement  .. 

.    257 

I>utch    Indta. . . 

429 

Asiatic  Russia. 

«» 

Others   ; 

S2 

Total    

4,248 

Comestibles  in  tin 

A  bottle 

China   

670 

Kwantuner   

762 

Hon^konir    ...• 

287 

Asiatic   Russia. 

40 

Great  Britain.. 

e.2oo 

United  States.. 

8,824 

Hawaii    

637 

Others   

2.289 

Total    

19.609 

Waste  silk  A 

floss  silk 

Great   Britain.. 

291 

France     

4,105 

Italy     

1.268 

United  States.. 

5,523 

Others    

648 

Total    

11,830 

Coal 

China     

14.756 

Kwantung    

— 

Hongkong:    .... 

4,791 

British    India.. 

19 

Straits 

Settlement   .. 

2,783 

Dutch    India. . . 

352 

French  Indo- 

China 

420 

Asiatic  Russia. 

1 

Philippine    Is... 

1.982 

United  States.. 

— 

Others   

832 

Total    

26.508 

Wood 

China    

3.791 

Kwantung    .... 

1.865 

Hongkong:    

679 

British    India.. 

2,767 

Straits 

Settlement   .. 

1.225 

Dutch    India. . . 

1,280 

Great  Britain.. 

1.888 

United  States.. 

886 

Australia    

2.042 

Others  

1.108 

438 

194 

449 

1 

87 

2.643 


787 

771 

238 

17 

8.641 

8.560 

418 

1.617 

15.988 


738 
5.622 
2.254 
7,439 

252 
16.805 

20.047 

6 

3.410 

50 

3,359 
689 

610 

2 

2,071 

214 

675 

81.032 

4.774 

1.214 

150 

8.646 

8.117 
912 

1,134 
409 

1.756 
867 


isir  urn 

Total    16,899'  17,98« 

Vegetable  fatty  oiTr 

Kwantung    .....     117  tlJ 

Great   Brttain..     3.520  2,268 

France     216  249^ 

German  J'    57f  849 

United  States...     4,262  4^164 

Australia    38^  296 

Hawaii     100  97 

Others    957  3.148 

Total    ...:....  10.128  10.884 

Camphor 

British    India..     1,168  1.432 

Great   Britain . .        407  857 

France     221  669 

Germany     391  171 

United  States..     2,274  2.441 

Australia    ......        183  201 

Others    994  582 

Total    -  5,637  5.T42 

Menthol  crystal 

BHtish  India...        303  670 

Great   Britain..        676*  8<17 

France     414  1.300 

Germany     483  432 

United  States..     2.469  6.134 

Others    552  707 

Total    4,896  10.049 

Silk,  raw 

Great  Britain..     3.218  2.068 

France     .......  34.618  19.468 

Italy     66  116 

United  States.. 698.883  709.379 

Canada    2.336  758 

Australia     1,934  1.958 

Others    1.220  822 

Total    742,266  734,061 

Cotton  yarns 

China     9.205  25.706 

Kwantung    867  1,190 

Hongkong     3.648  8,092 

British    India..  20.040  28,086 

Dutch    India...     1.359  2.974 

Philippine   Is...        673  1,027 

Others   3.003  3.641 

Total    38,794  70.716 

Iron 

China     906  868 

Kwantung    1.973  2.240 

Hongkong     37  3T 

British    India..           3  1 
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•  18B7 

Settlemeiit   . .  26 

Asiatic   Rtis^ia.  405 

•  W>ther8  -i 108 

/^oti^l    .......  ^3,467 

Plaits  f^r  liat  makinfi 

'Gi^eat   Britain..  '2,44^ 

•  Tr&nc^    ...  li03S 

OermAtiy     .....  1,141 

Italy     409 

TJniteA  l^tsttes.;  2,878 

Australia    83 

Others    463 

Total    S.460 

Soaps 

China     •. . .  605 

Kwantung 798 

Hongrkoner    ....  68 

British    India. .  31 

Dutch    India. . .  28 

Others    84 

Total    1,112 

Matches 

China     910 

Kwantung    85 

Hongkong     3.772 

British  India..  375 
StfttitH 

Settlement  ..  1,263 

Dutch    India. . .  462 

Philippine    Is...  768 

United  States..  6 

'  .  African 

countries    ...  78 

Others 4S7 

Total    8,156 

GiH<  tissues 

China     1,447 

Kwantung    ^68 

Hongkong     ....  964 

British  India..  15,846 
Straits 

SettleWient    ..  2,091 

Dutch    India.-..  2.486 

Philippine    Is...  2,488 

Great    Brtain..  16,912 

Prance     8,296 

Italy     462 

United  States..  18.189 

Canada    15,087 

Argentina 1,601' 

African 

countries     . . .  S,6M 


1 

348 

30 

3,^1 


8,217 

1,877 

699 

^5 

'3.761 

602 
10,331 


758 
862 
31 
33 
31 
82 
1,798 

959 

^8 

2,S42 

750 

1,265 

583 

©67 

40 

14 

180 

«,S97 


2,173 

428 

603 

11,986 

2,825 

2,256 

1,448 

18,962 

6,376 

806 

2();264 

14,049 

1.523 

7.«26 


ILustrUlte,    .....  8d,6T6  99.436 

New    Zealand..     1.930  1.242 

Others -M^tM  -7.177 

^    TotaJ    1«MH  193,971 

botton  tissues 

t:?hina   123.4M  lf0,077 

Kwantung    .13,U9  16,643 

Hongkong    29.583  24,72$ 

British  India. .  86,12*r  -70.347 
StraitB 

Settrcanent . . .  IM^S  12.353 

Dutch  India...  43/247  44,320 
Asiatic   Russia.        53f~        730 

Ptiilipiynil&    Is...   11.942  9.580 

Siam     4(088  3.311 

United  States..        433  600 

Argentina 4J38  2463 

Af  ficati 

countries     ...   33^35-  27.92o 

Australia    4,818  6,948 

New    Zealand..        487  678 

kawail    262  222 

Others    12.293  16,035 

Total     883,337  416,255 

Woollen  tissues 

China     333  519 

Kwantung    807  oW 

Hongkong     36  3^ 

BrttiJ^  India. . .     1.199  1,707 

Asiatic  Russia.  5S  18 
African 

countries   ....            1  1 

Others    242  339 

Total    2,668  3.131 

Cotton  1}lankets   , 

China     ........         400  902 

Kwantung     48  49 

'    Hongkong     661  514 

Straits 

Settlement    ..         399  447 

Dutch    India...        295  283 

Philippine    la...        144  180 

Slam     391  '288 

Others    ....        887  926 

Total    ».2?«  3.589 

9i(k  handkerchiefs 

British  India. . .         630  343 

r^reat    Britain..         248  317 

iTnited  States..      2.139  1,811 

danada     S5«  633 

Argentina  .....  ^19  MO 
Africhti 

couWtHi^s  •--.^s.      .35«  182 
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AuHtralia     

'.74 

,%26 

Others    

1.3^7 

,    907 

Total    ....... 

5»81& 

]ft4S10 

GMm  rUitis 

tJtaltecl  Stated.. 

1,568 

1.972 

Australia    

^ 

51 

Others    

189 

261 

Total    

i;720 

'2.282 

KniHed  frodda 

tlhina    

1.225 

1,789 

ICwantunsr    .... 

980 

719 

Hongrkons:    .... 

270 

179 

British    India.. 

8,449 

8,878 

Straitfl 

Settlement   .. 

619 

684 

Dutch    India. . . 

2.204 

1.862 

Philippine   Is... 

4,576 

3.880 

Great  Britain.. 

4.660 

3,108 

Argentina    .... 

43 

.63 

,    African 

countries    . . . 

3.433 

2,655 

Australia    

211 

a9B 

Others   

2.688 

2,498 

Total    

29.d57 

26,009 

HAts.  caiM  a,  boMwtt 

China     

1,489 

2,402 

KwantUng    

607 

673 

Hong^kong     

631 

247 

British    India.. 

.    628 

477 

I>utch    India. . . 

631 

358 

Asiatic    Russia. 

16 

16 

f^reat   Britain.. 

1,180 

1,767 

TTnited  States.. 

2.658 

4;TB11 

Auatr^illa    

344 

246 

Others    

1,630 

958 

Total     

9.409 

11.455 

Buttons 

China     ........ 

1,043 

910 

KwantuniT    

289 

865 

British  India  . . 

713 

788 

Dutch    India... 

295 

152 

Great   Britain . . 

2.377 

1.728 

France     

211 

153 

United  States.. 

180 

152 

Canada    

340 

350 

-Argreathia 

752. 

670 

African 

countries  .... 

204 

208 

Australia    

3te 

398 

Others    

3,096 

2,641 

Total    

9.852 

8,519 

P«per 

China 

10,730 

10,962 

tR7  tm 

rKwant^ng    3,748  8,^9 

Honsrkaagr    —  1.169  ^5 

Brttish  «Mdia..  614  253 
Straits 

Settl^hfftnt   ..  '343  3oi 

I>utch    India...  85  200 

Asiatic  Russia.  .248  188 

Phllipiiifie    Is...  298  168 

Great   BHtain..  465  885 

United  States . .  1 ,041  856 

Australia    28  19 

Others    505  565 

Total    19,263  *18;999 

Gsmtsnt,  PoHlAhd 

China     231  803 

KwantunsT    B04  594 

British  India  . .  264  167 

Dutch    India...  2.541  1.657 

Philippine    Is...  835  635 

Others    '2,747  1.086 

Total     7.122  4.942 

Potteries 

China     1^596  2.382 

Kwanttins    ....  1,189  1,233 

Hongrkongr     617  303 

British  India. . .  2.526  2.934 
Straits 

Settlement   ..  »i7  1,744 

Dutch    India...  4.254  3.260 

Philippine    Is...  851  651 

Great   Britain..  417  612 

France     292  585 

Holland     617  499 

•United  States..  12,244'  13.948 

Canada 1,226  1,228 

Argentina    237  159 

African 

countries 887  178 

Austrfriia    272  1,111 

Others    2.280  2.353 

Total     30,491  33.182 

Glass  &  glass 

mamifactures 

China     2.638  3.212 

Kwantung    605  578 

Hongkong    847  430 

British  India...  '3,607  '3,516 
Straits 

Settlement    ..  977  1,091 

lOmMi,  India...  1,876  1.594 

Philippine    Is...  1.019  809 

Great  Britain..  675  200 

United  States..  2.461.  1,0*6 
African 

countries   ... . .  ,i'i2  197 
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Australia    771 

Others 983 

Total    16,6»1 

Insulated   arectrie  wire 

China     558 

Kwantung:    ....  950 

Hongkong    154 

Dutch    India...  125 

Others    159 

Total    1,942 

Iron   manufaoturee 

China     2,427 

Kwantung    2,646 

Hongrkonsr    ....  892 

British  India..  2,232 
Straits 

Settlement    ..  739 

Dutch    India. . .  1,032 

Asiatic   Russia.  301 

Philippine  Is...  662 
African 

countries     ...  188 

Australia    79 

Others    859 

Total    12,060 

Rubber  tyres 

China     1,657 

Kwantung  ....  381 
Straits 

Settlement    . .  1,180 

Dutch    India...  1,600 

Others    228 

Total    4,942 

Umbrellas  A  parasols, 
European 

China     849 

British  India...  142 

Dutch    India. . .  986 

Others   418 

Total    2.344 

Brushes 

China     245 

Dutch    India. . .  83 

Great   Britain..  1,664 


19M 

844 

822 

14,808 


465 

1.023 

34 

100 

241 

1,864 


3,046 

3,387 

498 

2,352 

957 
941 
315 
595 

100 

84 

719 

12.993 


1.558 
225 

909 

1,953 

91 

4,736 


1,694 

69 

710 

628 

3,001 


313 

50 

979 


United  States.. 

3.261 

4,5»& 

Canada    

207 

30S 

Atistralla    

201 

45S 

Others    

571 

685. 

Total    

5,631 

7.233: 

Lamps  A  parts 

thereof 

China     

1,152 

1.74* 

Kwantuner    .... 

700 

769 

Hongkong    .... 

514 

227 

British  India... 

365 

36& 

Straits 

Settlement   .. 

448 

458 

Dutch    India... 

752 

50T 

Philippine    Is... 

312 

135 

United  States.. 

1,765 

1.667 

Canada    

325 

287 

Australia    

84 

163 

Others    

463 

807 

Total    

6.881 

6;61& 

Toys 

China   

422 

737 

Hongkong    

240 

100 

British  India. . . 

999 

993 

Straits 

Settlement    .. 

362 

380 

Dutch    India. . . 

507 

302 

Great   Britain.. 

1,412 

1,885 

United  States.. 

3,417 

3,823 

Canada        

237 

201 

Argentina 

385 

313 

Australia    

408 

473 

Others    

2,139 

2.203 

Total    

10,521 

10.861 

Machinery  dL   parts 

thereof 

China  

5.180 

4,015 

Kwantung    .... 

4,721 

3,613 

Hongkong    

209 

80 

British  India... 

850 

277 

Dutch    India. . . 

61 

44 

Asiatic   Russia. 

386 

187 

Australia    

45 

56 

Others    

370 

453 

Total    

11,324 

8.726 

fflioe  &  paddy 

China  


Imports    (in   fIrOOO) 

Uf7  SfiK 


2,085 


665 


British  India...   20,367     15,795 


French   Indo- 

China    26,169    19,331 

Slam     20.487     12.38& 
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.United  States.  >     8,675 

Others    1,688 

Total    ,.   78,907 

Wheat 

China ,,     1,828 

Kwantunff    432 

United  States..  18,866 

Canada    19.373 

Australia    13,982 

Others    49 

Total    53,929 

B«an«  A  pease 

China  16.908 

Kwantuner    ....  27.116 

British    India..  2,085 

Asiatic   Russia.  6,728 

Others    79 

Total    62,910 

Sugar 

China   — 

Hongkong  ....  264 
Dutch  India...  68,307 
Philippine  Is...  1,819 
United  States..        '  19 

Cuba    10,310 

Others    683 

Total    75,804 

Eggs,  fresh 

China  9,981 

Others    1 

Total    9,982 

Salt 

China 1,678 

Kwantung    ....  802 

Germany    51 

Spain    394 

African 

countries    . . «  279 

Others    829 

Total    3,694 

Oil  yielding  materials 

China 14,404 

Kwantung    2,585 

British  India...  960 
Straits 

Settlement    ..  78 

Dutch  India 560 

Philippine  Is. . .  1 

Others    267 

Total     18,863 


2,490 

28 

60,649 


26,293 
32,834 
85,103 
116 
99,346 


17,852 
30,180 
1,926 
11.400 
86 
61,392 


2 

128 

69,317 

3,038 

17 

10,554 

616 

83,672 


11,318 

1 

11,319 


712 

1.402 

45 

638 

443 

421 

3.661 


22.184 

6.296 

614 

209 
6 

177 
29.485 


India-rubber  ^  gutta-- 
percha, «rude 

British  India. . .  11.601  10,870 
Straita 

SetUement    ..  21,888  28,182 

Great  Britain...       168  18 

Others 767  992 

Total    34,399  40,01# 

Nitrate  of  soda,  crude 

CWli     6,720  8,471 

Others    ^34  1 

Total     6,764  8,472 

Sulphata  of 

ammomum,  crude 

Kwantunsr    ....        314  176 

British  India...          67  — 

Great   Britain..     8,167  6.291 

Germany    17.828  26,976 

United  States..     6.190  9,764 

Australia    458  742 

Others    742  1,019 

Total    32,750  44,962 

Phosphorite 

China .^  1 

United  States..  3,468  2,597 
African 

countries 2,530  2,864 

Others    4.776  4,188 

Total    10,764  9.160 

Oil   cake 

China   42.534  42,982 

Kwantung    ....  52,147  76,667 

British  India...     2,452  3,436 

Aaiatic  Russia.     1,7^7  1,003 

Others    127  1,056 

Total    98.979  124,144 

Cotton,  raw 

China   49.259  45,134 

British  India... 202,282  827,521 
Straits 

Settlement   ..         99  98 

Dutch  India 278  406 

French  Indo- 

Chlna 908  153 

United  States.  .343,563  »1 7.428 
African 

countries     ...  28,108  34,471 

Others    183  720 

Total    624.631  726;930 
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.1 

1K7 

1926 

Flax,    h«tfi)»;  ^hiln* 

grass,   ramia»  ^^Me. 

1 

Ctalna   

.     6J60 

7.771 
2,982 

British  India.. 

.     1.896  . 

PHUipplne    Is.. 

14v«59 

14.077 

Others    

M3 

601 

Total    

.  23.575 

24,'931 

W60l 

.  ... 

China 

463 

676 

Kwantung:    . . . 

17 

4 

Gi'eat  Britain. 

..    4,488 

9,324 

African 

countries    . . 

...     813 

163 

Australia     

.   94,601 

74,151 

Others    

.     1,294 

i;706 

Total    

.1«1.«77 

96.024 

Goal 

China   

.      6,822 

4.191 

Kwantung    . . . 

22,707 

18,343 

French -Indo- 

china   

.      5.^36 

8.842 

Others    

.         724 

986 

Total    

.35.489 

27,562 

Ores 

China  

.      5.641 

5,666 

Straits 

Settlement  • ; 

.      6,0«.S 

4.521 

^French -Indo- 

china   

325 

•  105 

•    Others  • ... 

876 

170 

Total    ;..... 

.   12,830 

10.252 

iVood 

China   

.      1,399 

l,64ri 

Kwantung    . . . 

253 

248 

Dutch  India... 

.         744 

681 

Asiatic   Rus.*5ia 

.   15.007 

9,567 

Slam 

.     1,553 

1,478 
84,709 

trmted  Stat^s. 

71,289 

Canada    

.    12,136 

4.123 

Others    

.      1,392 

1,275 

Total    

.103,774 

104,026 

Wheat  bran 

China   

.      8.704 

11,154 

Kwantung:    . . . 

.      3.160 

2,132 

Others    

18 

95 

Total    

.    11,881 

13.382 

l-eather 

British  India. v 

.      2.334 

•2,503 

Straits 

' 

Settlement    . 

10 

1 

Great   Britain-. 

75B 

1.162 

•  '  Oermany     .... 

zn 

199 

XTnited  rttAte«. 

.     >3.083 

'4.199 

' 

im 

isas 

Others    : 

174 

94 

Total    i 

.      7.669 

'8.158 

baustic'soda  i 

soda -ash 

Oreat   Britain. 

.     7,249 

4.394 

United  States. 

.     a.«88 

t.««4 

Afrlcte 

countries  .., 

.      3.263 

«77 

others    

€41 

3^ 

Total    

.  13,242 

7.975 

Cdat -tar 'dyes 

Great    Britain. 

72 

-      39 

France     ^ . ^ 

249 

186 

Crermany     . , , , 

.     3.766 

5.632 

Switzerland   ,. 

621 

702 

United  f^tates. 

766 

S9S 

Others    ... 

13 

5 

Total    

.      5.486 

r..485 

Woollen  & 

worsted  yarns 

Great   Britain. 

.     8,421 

r»,i8i 

France     

.     9,663 

G.701 

Germany     

.    13,674 

?  4.411 

Belgium     ..... 

64 

29S 

Italy    

181 

33.1 

United  States. 

6 

n 

Others    

.   11,542 

4.961 

Total    

.   43,553 

32.482 

Pulp  for  paper  making 

Great   Britain. 

ffOn 

174 

Germany     . '. . . 

•665 

1,633 

Sweden    

.      1,761 

2.477 

Norway   

.     1.805 

I.ITO 

United  States. 

693 

793 

Canada    ...... 

.     6;080 

4,946 

Others    

521 

425 

Total    

.   11.930 

11,018 

Iron   (pig,  ingot. 

bloom, 

billet   A,  slab) 

China   

.        270 
.     8,9^8 

187 

Kwantung    . . . 

7,386 

British  India.. 

.  11.058 

9,6S4 

<*reat   Britain. 

.     1,122 

1.108 

Germany    

.     2;606 

64S 

Sweden    

861 

253 

ITnited  'States/ 

90 

15 

Others    

.      3,584 

1,606 

Total    

.   «7.965 

iO,83l 

Iron   (bar,  rod,  ptatai  sheet, 

wire»  tubet  etc.) 

W^hina    

16 

37 
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Great    Britain..   22441 


Germany, 
Belgium  .^.,, 
Sweden  . . . , 
tJnlted  State?. 
Others 


24,63.0 

,  1.192 
31.811 
2,444 


11^ 

2$,3&7 

.  32,656 

5,876 

1,210 

30^520 

3.450 

102,136 


Total    88,554 

L^wi  (tng^t  4L  slab) 

Bi?ltWi,  InaJUL, , .  982  . 

GpeiU-a»taiij..  8 

United   States...  5,?6l 

Canada    7.529 

Australia     I,l73 

Others    . '. 148 

Total    .......  15,211 

Z^^e.  (ingol,  slftb,  gram) 

Germany — 

'    United  States..     2,551> 

Canada    3,188 

'    Australia    3,212 

Others    876 

Total     9,335 

Construction    materials 

'.  Great  Britain..       699 

Germany. 3,421 

!   Belgium    291 

.   United  States^. .     2,9^6  . 

Others    .,.,,...     1,905 

Total    9.3Q2 

P«tfoleum .  banzine  oil 

Dutch    Indta;. . .     5,490. 

United  States..     5.616 

Others   l 

Total    11,007 

IHttminatino  oil  { 

Dutch    India..     11,265 
'    United   States...  14,865 

Others 1,838 

Total     .27,968 

Obtton  tiasuaa 

.  Great   Britain..     6,241  5,409 

,  United  SUtes. .         126  215 

Others    870  664 

Total    7.237  6,288 

Wpoilen  tiaatiea 

Great    BsitaJn..   28,208  25,979    i 


2i978 

•      1# 

3,882 

9.984 

1,823 

86, 

18.775 


75 

3.236 

5,708 

4,544 

476 

14,039 

666. 
3,336 

749 
3.748 
1,031 
9,530 

10,046 

8,055 

132 

18,234 

3,980 

12,191 

835 

J7,005 


Germuoy    5,235 

VnUed  St&t^..  8 

Others   ,..     1,209 

Total    ,, 34.661 

Piip«r 

'    Great   Britain..  3,173 

Germany     . , . .  <  2,534 

Holland   295 

Biweden    6,070 

Norway     1,209 

United  States..  1,254 

Others    1.741 

Total    15.277 

Iron  naila 

Great    Britain. 

Germany     

Belgium     

United   States, 

Others  * 

Total    


22 
10 
5 
92 
43 
173 


Watches  A   parts 

thereof . 

Switzerland.  ...  6,627 

United  States. .  66> 

Others    85 

Total    ...,,..  7.275 


Automobiles 
thereof 

'    Great  Britain. 

France     

Germany     . . . . 
Italy  

United  States^ 
Others 


dL  parts 


454 
699 
216 
340 
16.023 
649 
Total    18,282 

Machinery  A  parka 
thereof 


1,921 

8 

1.816 

29.224 


4,069 
3.976 
357 
7.240 
1,1 6« 
1,892 
1,712 
20,416 


30 

15. 

7 

140 

167 

359 


8,644 
617 
269 

7,530 


306 
816 
351 
120 

13,106 
1,025 

15,722 


Great   Britain «. 

BVance   

Oermany- 

Belgium     

S'witzerland    . . 

Sweden    

United  States. 

Others    1.640 

Total 7W;2 


20,740 

2.187 

17.603 

60 

4.548 

726 

31,112 


25.411 
2,399 

11,822 

211 

4,869 

1.199 

42,074 
2,485 

90,470 


DISTRIBUTIOK   OF  TRADE 


In  our,  foreign  tnade.  Great   Britain,  the  V.S.\,  their  depen- 
iit-ncif >    ai)^  China    ^ucu^jv   th-..  foreino.st   position,   83.3   and   64.0- 
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IJbrcent  bf  the  total  exports  in  1926  and  1927  respectively  going 
to  those  markets.  Imports  from  them  in  1926  and  1927  occupied 
73.0  and  44.1  percent,  respectively  of  the  total  Imports.  Japan 
gets  her  supply  of  raw  materials  such  as  raw  cotton,  Jute.  China 
^rass,  and  other  kinds  of  vecretable  fibres,  wool  and  other  animal 
fibres,  griim,  furs  and  hides,  metals  and  metal  ores,  etc.,  chiefly 
from  those  countries  while  the  bulk  of  raw  silk  and  cotton  yams 
and  piece  ^oods,  which  are  the  foremost  items  of  her  export 
trade,  find  their  market  in  the  U.S.A.  and  China  respectively. 

KportB  On  Yen  l,Mt)  Umporta  On  ▼««  t,MO) 

Asia:  •uob  ^  ^    im  tm  ~  ~  ^«7 

China     192,874  334,183  135,582  226,034 

Kwantung    49,733  91.271  94,384  132.448 

Hongrkon?    34.493  66.529  468  1,699 

British   India    63,774  167,580  166.616  270,592 

Straits  Settlement 13.972  36,658  17,947  35.873 

Dutch   India   40.568  82,681  69.282  108,775 

French   Indo-China    ...  2,579  5,873  13.566  88,180 

Asiatic  Russia   5,303  7,776  3.557  24,526 

Philippine  Islands    ....  13,835  32.834  8.433  17,841 

Slam     4.784  11,146  8.949  22.260 

Total  incl.  others....  424.643  844,534  510.720  872,911 
Europe: 

Great  Britain   32,561  64.980  77.181  158,272 

France     23.511  54,046  13.009  27.310 

Germany    5,573  10.612  69.576  131.391 

Belgrium 799  2.206  7,224  14,319 

Italy   2.029  3.866  2.705  6,327 

Switzerland     449  1.416  10.059  18.096 

Holland     2.837  3.387  2,307  3,981 

Sweden    313  497  6.533  10.889 

Spain    415  837  699  1.843 

Denmark    596  1.888  1,886  845 

Turkey    1,657  2.948  184  302 

Total  incl.  others 199.550  147,892  199.550  387.740 

North  America: 

United   States 378.720  833.804  307,578  678.686 

Canada    12.815  27.402  37,626  66.670 

Mexico     668  1,266  2  19 

Total  incl.  others....  394,212  866,749  346,280  739,978 

South  America; 

Peru     763  1.223  217  16t 

Chill     757  2,064  4,332  7,868 

Argentina   3,334  9,529  8,393  2,003 

Brazil    821  1,251  101  294 

Total  incl.  others 10,085  20.886  8,074  10.478 

Africa: 

Eirypt    11.029  29,006  11,922  24.634 

Cape  Town  &  Natal...  5.085  11,640  619  1.082 

Total  incl.  others 20,551  51.235  17,179  36,402 

Other  States: 

Australia    17.294  50,566  88,827  122,840 

New  Zealand    1,349  3,347  458  420 

Hawaii    3,593  6,894  70  104 
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Total  Inci;  others.;..       22,452 

•Grana   total    943,304 

•  Figures  for  Ist  half. 


FORnON  TRABBf 
Ksporti  Cbi  Ten  1,IM> 

61.022 
1.992,317 


92.140 
1,179.430 


127.225 
2,179.154 


PRINCIPAL  KXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES 


Classified   accordingr   to    countries    the   volume    of   principal 
exports  and  imports  for  1926  and  1927  was  aa  follows:— 

Exports   (in  fIfOOO) 
ASIA 


ma  tm 
China: 
Aquatic 

products     ...     7,478  11.807 

Sugar,  refined..  24,619  30,314 

Coal 14,775  20,047 

Cotton  yarns  . .     9,205  25.706 

Paper     10,730  10,962 

Total  Incl. 

others     334,184  421.861 

Xwantung: 

Cotton  yarns  .•  867 

.    Iron    1,973 

Cotton    tissues.  13,119 

Paper     8.748 

Machinery  A 

parts   thereof.     4,721 

Total  inclu. 

others    91,271 


1,190 

2.240 

16,042 

3.669 

3,613 

99,608 


Hongkong: 

Aquatic 

products    . . . . 

6.019 

4,04K 

Coal    

4.791 

3.410 

Cotton  y^ums  . . 

8.648 

8.092 

Matches 

3.772 

2.342 

Cotton    tissues. 

29.588 

24.723 

Total  Incl. 

others    

66.629 

62.978 

^rHish  India: 

Cotton    yams . . 

20.040 

28.086 

SMk   tissues.... 

15  846 

11.986 

Cotton    tissues. 

86.127 

70.347 

Knftf'd   soods. 

8.449 

8.878 

Pottert*»s   

2.526 

2.934 

Total  Incl. 

others    

.167,580  155.952 

Btraits  8«Lttl6ment: 

Coal    2.788 

^ood    1,264 


8.359 
8,117 


1917  UW 

Silk   tissues 2.091  2,325 

Cotton    tissues.  10,042'  12,853 

Potteries   937  1.744 

Total  incl. 

others     36,968  41,497 

Dutch  India: 

Cotton    yams . .  1.369  2,974 

Silk  Ussues 2,486  2.256 

Cotton    tissues.  49,247  44,520 

Knitted    soods.  2.204  1,862 

Potteries     .../•  4.254  3,260 

Total  incl. 

others    82,581  74.754 

Asiatic   Russia: 
Rice  &  paddy. 
Cotton    tissues 

Paper  

Iron    

Sugar,    refined 

Total  incl. 

others    7.776 

French-lndo-Chinas 

Coal    420 

Total  incL 

others    S.874 

Philippine   Is.: 

Coal    1.982 

Cotton  yarns..  672 
Silk  tissues....  2.433 
Knitted  goods.  4.576 
Glass    &    glass 

manufactures 

Total  incl. 

others     82.843     27»821 

Siam: 
Cotton    tissues.     4,088       3,311 


104 

62 

537 

731 

248 

738 

406 

348 

.611 

776 

5.300 

610 
6,207 

2,071 
1.027 
1.448 
3.380 

1,019  809 
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H» 

IflV;  ■ 

ItK 

MS 

Cof^ttmhtatifM^ 

391 

••28r 

Q«and     total    in- 

Tixtal iDpl,. 

cluding       oilier « 

otboirH    

11,14<> 

9,271  ; 

countries     844.594.  90t.41( 

EUROPE 

GraM  Brit«i«< 

iQfermany: 

Beans   &    pease 

«,609 

8,116 

Vegeteble   fatty 

CoixxestiW^s    in 

oils    ..., 

973. 

549 

tin   &  hoi^Ue. 

6^00 

3,541 

Camphor 

391 

171 

Plaits    for     hat 

Menthol  crystal 

483 

43? 

making:    

2,443, 

ZM7 

Plaits^  for    hat 

Silk  tissues.... 

16.912 

16.952 

making    

1,141 

699 

Knitted    groods. 

4,660 

3.10^ 

Total  incl. 

Buttons     

2.377 

1,728 

others    

10.612 

8.131 

Total  Incl, 

Italy: 

others    

64,930 

58,494 

Waste     silk     & 

Prance: 

floss  silk  .... 

1,268 

2^54 

Waste,    silk     & 

Plaits    for    hat 

floss  silk  .... 

4405 

5,622 

making    . . . , . 

409 

51& 

Silk,   ra^    

34.618 

19.453 

Silk  tissues 

462 

806 

Menthol  crystal 

414 

1*309 

Total  incl. 

Plaits    for    hat 

others    

3.866 

5.252 

making    

1.038 

1.377 

Holland: 

Silk  tissues 

8,290 

6.376 

Potteries  ,,,,,. 

517 

499 

Camphor    

221 

559 

Total  incl. 

Vegetable  oU, . . 

216 

249 

others    

3,387 

2,496 

Total  incl.' 

Grajid    totaj   Incl. 

others    

54,045 

42.412 

other  countries  147.892  129,421 

NORTH  AMERICA 


United   States: 

Beans   &    pease     2,646  1,893 

Tea     8,640  10,089 

Come|stibles    in 

tin  A  bottle.  8.824  8.550 
Waste     silk'   & 

floss  silk   ....     5;62e  7r489 

Menthol  cry9t^l     2,469  6.134 

Silk,   raw    ....  ,698,883  709.379 

Stlk   tlBBlies,....  18.189  26.264 

Potteries    13.244  13,948 

Total  incl. 


others     883,804  860,881 

Canada: 

Rice  &  paddy..        597  772 

Tea     .,., 1,335  1.335 

SUk,  raw 2.336  758 

SUk   tissues....  15,037  14.049 

Pottertee 1.225  1.228 

Total  incU 

others     27.402    24.754 

Grand    total    Incl. 

other  countries  :a6M|9r^9»m 


SOUTH  AMERICA 


Argentina: 

Silk   tiftsUes 

i?fl(tt' 

1,523 

Cotton    tissues . 

.4,738* 

2,163 

Silk      handker- 

chiefs   

619 

49i) 

Buttone 

752 

670 

'    Toys-  38i  318 

Total  incl. 

others- 9,529-     6,384 

Grand    total   incl.  o    ,- 

other    countries  "20;8y6  '  16,831 
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OTHER   WATES' 


African,  oountrias 

Silk  tissues.'..'. 
Cotton    tlssqsB. 
Silk      handker- 
chiefs    

Knitted  grdods.. 

^8,664 
83,385 

368 

3.433 

337 

51,236 

2.048 

1,984 

38.^78 

33.235 

337 

50,566 

I 

7,026 
37,925 

182? 
2.655  . 

178: 
43.155! 

1,756 
1358 
30.436 
6,948 
1.111 

51.611 

Silk   tissuQ».... 
Cotton    tissues^ 

Total  inch. 

others    ..;..... 

lyt^O  ' 

4&7 

.  3,347 

ijrtk 

<I78 
2,940 

Potteries 

Total  incl. 
others    ...... 

Australia: 
Wood  . . . , 

Hawaii: 

Ri^e  <ft-paday//. 
Beans  &   pease. 
Comestibles     16 
'  Ttln  ft'bottla.. 
'   CottoQ   tissues. 
Vegetable  fatty 
Jills    , 

.     302 
266 

537 
862 

100 

6.894 
11.257  : 

.  .    518 
283 

417 
822 

Silk,   raw    .«•.*•. 
8tlk  tissues    «.*. 
Cotton    tissues. 
Potteries   

Total  incl. 
others     

97 

Total  incl. 

others    

Grand   total  incl. 
other  countries  1 

6.700 
L04.958 

Importa    (f1,000) 


,   ASIA 

; 

Chiha: 

Oil  cake    ...,.^ 

2.452 

3.435 

Bi^ans   ic  pease 

16,903 

17.851  j 

Cotton,  Ta.w, . .  .202.283  327,521 

EgiTS.   fresh.... 

9,981 

11.318 

Flax.          hemp. 

, 

'    0!f  yielding 

j 

China    grass. 

materials    . . . 

14,404 

82.184  I 

ramie,   &a.'.. 

1.895 

2,582 

tJottoti.  rfatw...* 

49.369 

64.134  1 

-Iron    (pig.    dngot. 

Oil  cake   

42,534 

42,98^ 

bloom,     billet 

Wheat    bran . . . 

8.704 

11.154  i 

A  slab) 

11.053 

9.634 

Total   incl. 

! 
! 

Total  IncL 

others 

821.034  239.410! 

others    ....... 

270.592  391.136 

Kwantung: 

( 

StraHs  Battlamenf 

: 

Beans   &   pease 

27.115 

80.180  ' 

-  Salt 

862 

1.402  ! 

Oil          yielding 
materials    . . . 

78 

■• 

'  Oil  yielding 

209 

materials    . . . 

2,5^5 

296 

India-rubber   & 

Oil  cake   

52.147 

75,667 

gutta-percha. 

Coal    

22,707 

18.543 

crude    

21.888 

28,138 

Total  incl. 

Ores    

6,088 

4,321 

others    

132.448  157^4 

Cotton,    raw... 

99 

9» 

Total  incl. 

Hongkong: 

other.s     

85,873 

39,872 

Sugar    

264 

128 

^    Total  Incl. 

Dutch   (ndra: 

^        others    

1.599 

1.42C 

OT.3lPr 

Sugar     

63.307 

VBfitishTtfldliai 

Cotton,    raw..rf 

378 

'406^^ 

Rice  &  paddy.. 

20.367 

15.795 

Wood 

744 

981 

India-rubber    & 

Petroleum  ben- 

' 

gutfA<^perGha. 

fine  on   . 

6.490 

10,046 

crudf 


11,60!      10.870 


9.82S: 
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Total  ind. 

others    :^<}3  J76  108.077 

4^rench  <•  liKlo-ChJnat 

Rice  &  paddy..  25,159  19,831 

Cotton,  raw  ...      '908  153 

^   Coal    5,23«  3,842 

Ores    326  105 

Total  Incl. 

others    88,180  24.520 

Asiatic   Russia } 

Beans   &   pease    6,728  11,400 

on  cake    1^717  i;003 

Total  incl. 

others    24.526  23.884 


Philippine  Is.: 

Sugrar 1,319       3,038 

Flax,  hemp, 

China    grass; 

ramie,    &c....  14,559     14,077 

Total  incl. 

others     17.841     18.714 

Siam: 

Rice  &  paddy..  20,087     12,385 

Wood    1,553       1,478 

Total   incl. 

others    22.260     14,358 

Grand    total    inoL 
other  countries  872,917  1.017.581 


SXTROPB 


Qreat  Britain: 

Sulphateof  am- 
monium, crude   8,157  •   6,291 

Wool     4,488       9,324 

Caustic  soda  & 

soda-ash   ....     7,248      4,594 

Woollen  or  wor- 
sted ynrns  ; . .     8,921       5,781 

Iron    (bar,   rod, 
plate,    ^  sheet, 
wire,     '    tube,    • 
Ac.) 22.141     28.887 

Cotton    tissnps.     6.241       5.409 

WooMf^n'  ti.«!SUM- 28,208     25,979 

Machin'^ry        A' 

parts   thpr-of.  20,746     25,411 

Total  Incl. 

others    .'  -. . . :  .1^,272  170,27'5 

France: 

Coal-tar  dve.^!,        249  J86 

Woollen  or  wor- 
sted  yarns...     9,663       6,701 

Automobiles    &' 

parrs   thereof.        599  816 

Machinery        &. 

parts   thoreof.     2,187       2,399 

Total  incl. 

others     27,310     24,545 

Germa^yt 

Sulphate  of  am-> 

monfum,  crude  17,823  26,976 
Woollen  or  wor* 

Sted  yarns. . .  18.674  14,411 
Coal-tar  dyes..     3.766      5,032 


Iron    (bar,   rod, 

plate,      sheet, 

•  wire,        tube, 

&c.)     24,630     32,656 

'   Construction 

'materials 3.421       3,336 

Woollen  tissues    5,235       1,921 

'   Paper 2.634       8.976 

Machinery      .  & 

parts   thereof.  17,608    11.822 

Total  incl, 

others    181«391  145.221 

Belgium: 

Woollen  or  wor- 
sted yams...  64  293 
Iron    (bar,    rod, 

plate,      sheet, 

wire,        tube, 

&c.)     6.319       5,876 

Construction 

materials    ...        291         479 

Total  incl. 

others    14,319     14,241 

Italy: 

Woollen  or  wor- 
sted yarns. ..        181         333 

Automobiles    & 

parts   thereof.        340         120 

Total   incl. 

others     6.827      6.787 

Switzerland: 

Coal-tar  dyes..        621         702 
Watches  &  parts 
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fuaa 

1096 

1M7 

am 

thereof  

6,627 

3r«44 

Ac.)     

1,192 

1»210 

Machinery        & 

Paper 

5.070 

7,240 

parts  .thereof. 

4,548 

,'4.869 

Machinery        & 

Total  Ind. 

parts  thereot 

726 

1.199 

others    

18.096 

21.819 

.     Total  Incl. 

Holland: 

others     

10.889 

X3.947 

Paper  

295 

367 

Norway: 

Total  incl. 

Pulp  for  paper 

others    

3,981 

4.726 

making 

1,806 

1,170 

Sweden : 

Paper  

Total  Incl. 

1,209 

1.169 

Pulp  for  pfip«r 

■   otheni    

4,215 

6.268 

maklBg    ..... 

x,m 

,  2.477  1 

Spain: 

Iron  (pi^,  Ingot, 

, 

bloom,    billet, 

361 

253 

Salt 

394 

sas 

&  slfiib)    

Total  incl. 

Iron    (bar    rod, 

others     ...... 

1.343 

1.049 

plate,      sheet. 

Grand    total    Incl. 

wlife.        tube. 

other  countries  387.740  416.804 

NORTH  AMERICA 


United  Statea: 

Wheat    18.366     25,293 

Sulphate  df  am - 

tnonlum,  crude  6.190  9,764 
Cotton,  raw   ...343.563  317.428 

Wood 71,289     84,709 

Leather   ' .  •.     3,083       4.199 

liron    (bar,    rod,' 

plate,      sheet/. 

.wire.       tabe» 

&c.)     .........   31,811     30i62j0 

Petroleum.  Ijen- 

zine  n!1    5.616       8  055 

IllumlT>at<T)sr  oil  14.895  21.666 
Autoraobilos    ft 

parts  thereof.  16.023  IS.IOS 
Marhinorv        ft 

parts  thereof,  ai,ll2,    42,074 

Total  tool.' 

others    ,673,686  680,136 


Canada: 

Wheat     19,273     32,834 

Wood    12,136       4,123 

Pulp  fo*"  paper 

naJfitor    6.080      4.946 

Lead    (ingot.  & 

ftls^b)  ....;..  7,529  9.984 
iSinc  On^ot.  slab. 

iprain)'    .......     3.188       6.708 

Total  incl. 

others    55.670     65,929 

Cuba: 

8ufrar    ., 10.310    10,654 

Total  incl. 

others    ......  10^310     10.646 

QraiUd. total  incl. 

.  9l;her  cx^untrles  739.973  756.4^8 


SOUTH  AMERICA 
Chill: 
Nitrate  of  soda, 

crude    6,720       8.471 


Total   incl. 

others     7,868       8,690 

Grand    total    incl. 

other  countries.  10,478     11,944 


OTHER  STATES 


African'  countrieav 
Satt    .;. tor 


443 


Phosphorite     ..     2.530      2.364 
cotton,  raw  ...  28,108     34,471 
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"^ool      

Caustic  soda  & 

soda-ash   2,!f63         '677 

Total  incl. 

others     3M02     41,286 

Australia: 
Wheat    13,9W     «,ld8 


thJ^  japan  yea'r  book 

tau 
81'3 


1916 

168 


'Wool     «4.601     74^51 

Zinc  (ingot,  slab. 

ffrain)     3,212       4,544 

Total  incl. 

others     122.822  128.396 

Grand   total    incl. 

other  countries  163.627  173,459 


CUSTOMS  REVENUE 

The  averaere  rate  on  dutiable  groods  stoGPfl  -hi  1918  at  20% 
yieldingr  ¥73,000,000.  Since  then,  with  marked  advan(5e  of  price 
of  commodities  specific  tariffs  have  gradually  fallen  and  in  1920 
the  average  came  to  S%  3delding-  ¥74,000,000,  The  sudden  increase 
of  the  revenue  in  1922  to  ¥117,000,000  with  the  average  rate  rising 
to  about  13;^  despite  trade  depression  is  accounted  for  by  the 
^protective  tariff  on  iron  and  dyes,  raised  consequent  on  the  great 
slump  in  1920.  Again  the  marked  increase  of  the  revenue  and 
consequent  rise  of  the  aveziEige  rate  in  1926  and  later  years  is 
accounted  for  by  the  levying  of  luxury  tarifit  since  1924  and  the 
general  increase  of  the  sitatutory  tariff  rate  in  1926. 

TotAl  DiiUfible  GualMtv 

tmpr-Ttn  (HHidn  iwe.nii«  Averaim 

Year  Yeti  1,009  'Ten  1,000  Yen  1,000         p*roenU«e 

1922 1,890.808     888,508     117.295     13.20 

1923  ^r.  ^.'  1,982,281     754,649      96.686     12.81 

lf924  2,453,402      827,780     114.904     18.76 

1925 r.  2,672.668     363,264     168.687     13.59 

1926  2,377.484     937.172      147,969     16.78 

1927  2,356,817     827,956     144.776     17.48 

'   1928  (1st  half)  1,179,430   ,  .445,974      78,686     17.63 


JAPAN'S  INVI8IBIJ3  TRADB 


Though  anything  like  ezacrt  flgtltea^df  tike  balance  of  Inter- 
national account  outside  ordinary  trade  can  hardly  be  obtained, 
the  approximate  estimate  prepcLred  by  the  responsible  authorities 
showing  the  balance  of  receipts  and  payments  of  the  invisible 
trade  gives  the  figures  for  19^6  as  ¥721,000,000  of  the  former  and 
¥542,000.000  of  the  latter,  leaving  balance  of  ¥179,000,000  .due  to 
this  country.  Figures  for  the  last  four  years  are  as  follows  (in 
¥1,000):  — 

Yew  BecelptB  Faymmli  Bec«l|tB 

1923  953r000.       668,000       384,000 

1924  1,208.000       789,000       420.000^ 

^  1926     : :.....        803.0dO  685.001^  tlBfiW 

1926    .'* >.v...        721,0oio'    '  M3,000.  179,600 
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ise. 


Vku    . 

a\Kn««i 

Vi*< 

KaUonaJtty 

ofukilm 

V»«^u«» 

oC-Ulif 

Jtajianese  stemnew*  

.     13.277 

32.690 

«.W1 

CWnesp 

99                       ...... 

38 

M 

Ei 

QrjtiQh 

»».                      

U04 

8.83Q 

972 

jfrench 

t»                        .  »  .  •  . 

.     .    1Q3 

639 

57, 

Oenwtn 

>»                        .  .  •  .  . 

261 

984 

1,48 

^^tian. 

M                             ~  •   •    •.♦ 

38 

205 

.     14 

t)utch 

ft»          r                             •»»..• 

297 

1,358 

142 

^Wi^dlsh 

•    »t                                          .     .   ^    .    . 

57 

196 

34 

JPTorv^iai) 

»».                                      •    •    •    •    • 

202 

523 

.      145 

]^ussian 

M                              

44 

>        68 

^6 

t>anl8h 

tR                      ....... 

n 

295 

39 

American.  , 

,,                             

622 

3,457 

324 

iTotal  incl.  others 

.     16,899 

49,294 

8.667 

TMlMiffr 
4,00D  t«»0 

17,543 

7 

4,524 

371 

622 

77- 

51;5 

112. 

43il, 

61 

153, 

1.760 

^6,302, 


1987 

»». 

Natloniptty  of  s^lpn 

Japanese  steamers*  13,305 

Chinese            „             37 ' 

British              „             1,905 

FrepcU             „             103 

German  „  249 

Italian             „            38 

Dutch              „             W 

iSwedish            „             '    •  56 

Norwegriaii      „             197 

BuBStam          '„         '  » "40 

Paalali             ,,  •          « fil 

)4(TRerkAt&        ,,  '<ia 

Total  tncl.  otbeni. 16,902 

*  Tlkoee  etitrafirtA  in' f  ooreisn  trade, 


ipss  lot  h»10 


1,(J00  tool 

33,288. 

47 

8,833 

633 

974 

205 

1,350 

I9l 

511 

'   6S 

287 

3,41« 

49,7^3 


of  phtpa 

6,7.76 

5 

970 

68 

148 

14 

140 

.     36 

142 

■    » 

41 

tfib 

8,««0 


ToiivKffn 
l«ui<tt  t  ns 

17.20a 

7 

4,541 

388 

613 

77 

599 

115 

435 

50 

W9 

17671 

2S.S56 


Foreign  T'rt^f^e  Situation  in  1927-8 

r>  Despite  the  continued  cUsturlbanoeB  In  China  axid  th«  extr«m« 
4»UHiAe0$  depression  at  hovpe,  tJ;:^  result  of  forelgv.  trade  for  thK 
year  1927  made  comparatively  satisfactory  showii)fp  on  the'-wholet. 
The  volume  of  e.:3EPQrt3  and  Imports  for  the  period  apiQunt^d  to 
¥2,064,805,000  and  ¥2.356,817*000  respectively  as  against  ¥2,148.7 
JB30,000  and  ¥2,6^3,426,000  )Cqjp  the  iwrevious  year.  The  excess,  of 
imports  for  the  year  lender  review  shows. a  decrease  of  ¥152,584,.- 
,900  or  about;.  46.6X  the  flgupe- being.. the  smallest  pn  record  since 
JLp2^.  The  fall  1^  fittributed  .tp  .the  marlsjed  d^crep^ie  of  Impo^tp 
ff>x  .which  *  monetary  panic  and  the  dislbe^tjp^  /  of  tradal .  and 
,tjwiua,t|^iacll..a^tiy^t3f  were^  respq^aihle.  ..  .«:.♦;.-: 
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tteucirig  th^  trend  of* the  tinade  situatfbtt  attflnir  the  period, 
exports  remained  InaetiVe^  Marine;  tho'llriill  tSktee  months  of  the 
yecLr,  each  month  recording  a  decrease  of  about  ¥25  mllliona 
compared  with  the  same  period ^  tl|e  precedincr  year,  due  to  the 
favorable  turn  of  the  exchange  rates  and  the  spread  of  Chinese 
distlirbanceff.  ^  After  April,  however,  exports  gradually  increased 
owing  to  the  slump  ef  the  exchange  rates  from  the  monetary 
panic  and  th6  depreciation  of  prices.  The  excess  of  exports  aa 
a  rule  does  not  occur  before  August  every  year,  but  it  set  in 
earlier  than  usual,  andf'this  favorable  trend  continued  throughout 
the  remaining  months,  and  excepting  the  months  of  October  and 
November  the  amount  of  exports  for  each  month  recorded  more 
or  less  gain  on  the  similar  figures  of  the  preceding  year.  Turn- 
ing to  imijorts,  the  situation  Was  very  slack,  caused  by  ^e 
£eir-reaching  effect  of  the  financial  depression  which  seriously 
affected  the  purchasing  power.  Imports  Were  at  the  hljgh  tide 
only  during  the  months  of  March,  April  and  May,  when  the  total 
imports  reached  upwards  of  ¥200  millions.  In  June,  the  excess 
of  imports  oVer  exports  was  only  a  little  over  ¥9,1^0,000  and  the 
following  month  saw  an  excess  of  exports  amounting  to  over 
¥5,850,000.  The  average  amount  of  Imports  for  one  month  was 
about  ¥177  millions,  a  decrease  of  over  ¥20  millions  below  the 
similar  figure  of  the  precedii^g  yetUTt  ¥197  millions. 

The  sending  of  specie  to  London  and  New  York  repeatedly 
made  while  the  late  Ministry  was  in  power  had  a  favorable 
effect  on  the  exchange  market,  as  the  shipment  was  understood 
to  lead  to  the  possible  lifting  of  the  gold  embargo.  Thus  the 
Yokohama  Specie  Bank's  T.T.  rate  on  New  York  was  nearly 
restored  to  par,  i.e.  to  the  neighborhood  of  $49  at  the  beginning 
of  March  '27.  The  tendency  was  suddenly  reversed  by  the 
memorable  panic  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  this  fact 
coupled  with  the  discontinuation  of  the  specie  shipment  by  the 
new  Ministry  gradually  pushed  down  the  Yen  value,  and  the 
rate  on  New  York  fell  to  $46^,  the  bottom  figure  that  was 
registered  in  the  middle  of  May. 

Principal  items  on  the  export  list,  which  increased  in  TOlume 
compared  with  the  previous  year,  numbered  10  articles,  notably 
raw  silk  and  silk  goods  which  increased  about  ¥12.200,^00  and 
¥6,900,000  respectively.  Among  the  articles'  whksb  declined 
notable  are  cotton  fabrics  and  eotton  ywarmB  wlilch  fell  off  by 
about  ¥35,000,000  and  ¥30,000,000  respectively.  The  conspicuous 
increase,  of  raw  silk  and  silk  goods  accounts  for  tl^e  comparatively 
satisfactory  sliowing  of  the  year's  tradib  balance,  While  the  decline 
of  cotton  fabrics  land  eotton  yam,  both  Important  items  on  the 
export  list,  mainly  going  to  China,  elckjuently '  testifies  how  the 
disturbances  in  that  country  vitally  affected  the  trade  interests 
of  this  country. 

Of  the  principal  Imports,  11  articles  increased  In  volume 
while  18  decreased.  Among  others  the  arrival  of  cotton  (raw  it 
ginned)  decreased  by  about  ¥140,000,000  or  20;^,  this  miarked' 
falling -off  being  largely  responsible  for  the  decline  of  the  whole 
volume  of  imports  for  the  year.  The  year  under  review  saw  a 
large  import  of  rfce  amounting  to  kbout  ¥8t),000,000,  a  gain  of 
over  ¥32,000,000  on  the  flgmie  of  the  previous  year,  the  fncrease 
being  attributed  to  the  less  satisfactory  yield  of  domestic  rice 
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in  the 'Preceding  yelwr.  The.  import  of  wheats  on  tbe  ^edntrary* 
decreased  by  about  *f40;000»000,  other  foodstuffa  including  beans. 
eererSf' 8\igar,  etc.  being- also- on  decrease.  Wool,  woollen  yam, 
woollen  cloth,  pulp,  motor  cars  and  parts  thereof,  etc.  weni 
among  those  which  increased. 

To  sum  up,  the  favorable  showing  of  the .  year's  tradie 
balance,  which  resulted  in  a  marked  faUing-ofl  of  Imports,  was 
brought  3about  by  the  increase  of  exports  through  the  fall  of  the 
exchaJot£^e  rates  and.  the  decline  of  Imports  by  the  extreme 
economic  depression  rwhich  seriously  .  affected .  the  purchasing 
capacity  of  the  masoes^  ...  .... 

The  result  of  foreign  trade  for  the  first  half  of  19^8  was  less 
satisfkctory  than  the  previous  •  year,  •  both  exports*  and  imports 
falling 'below  the  previous  year*s  figures.  To  be  precise,  exports 
amounted  to  ¥943  millions  and  imports  ¥1,134  millions  showing 
decrease  of  ¥6  milllbns  (6.68;t)  and  ¥0T  millions  (5.40;|)  respec- 
tively, with  an  adverse  balance  of  ¥284  millions.  The  relative 
ratio  of  decrease  between  exports  and  imports  stands  at  about 
11  of  the  latter  to  1  of-  the  former,  and  compared  with  the  same 
period  of  the  previous  year  the  excess  of  imports  fell  by  about 
20,7)i.  This  latter  fact  is  satisfying  as  a  sign  of  Improvement 
in  the  trade  position  of  the  country.  In  prices  imported  goods 
were  generally  upward  while  it  was  otherwise  with  exports. 
And  In  respect  of  quantity  the  decline  of  imports  was  more 
marked  than  in  value,  while  in  exports  which  perceptively  in- 
creased in  volume  the  fall  in  value  was  far  more  pronounced. 

For  the  decrease  of  exports  in  value  raw  silk  was  chiefly 
responsible,  it  falling  off  approximately  ¥30  millions,  though  in 
volume  this  staple  export  reached  a  record  level.  The  next 
important  export  item,  cotton  yarns  and  cotton  fabrics  which 
decreased  ¥8  and  6  millions  respectively  mainly  due  to  the 
unfavorable  situation  in  China,  had  a  share  in  the  unsatisfactory 
issue  of  oversea  trade  balance.  Still,  on  the  whole,  trade  with 
China  was  much  better  than  was  feared  at  first,  both  exports 
and  imports  showing  increases  of  ¥42  and  ¥35  millions  over  the 
previous  year's  returns.  After  all  China  has  to  depend  upon 
Japan  for  the  supply  of  cotton  goods  and  other  Items  of  dally 
necessity,  only  the  anti-Japanese  agitation  of  political  mongers 
still  impedes  the  smooth  working  of  tradal  relations. 

In  the  decline  of  imports,  the  decreased  arrival  of  raw  cotton 
by  about  ¥104  millions  is  most  important,  this  fall  being  accounted 
for  by  the  depressed  state  of  spinning  industry.  Next  to  cotton, 
rice  and  paddy  also  dropped  by  about  ¥42  million^  on  account 
of  the  favorable  growth  of  the  previous  year's  crop  in  this 
country.  The  figures  (in  ¥1,000  unit)  for  principal  items  are 
shown  below: — 

Jan.— .Tune  Cnmpared  witb 

1*28  Jan..  Juie, '27. 
Sxports: 

Raw  silk   331,207  -  29,588 

Silk  fabrics    64.888  -       666^ 

Cotton  yam   18,622  -    8.085 

Cotton  fabrics  171,683  -    6,489 

Sugar    21,779  +    6,98S 

Waste  silk  and  floss  silk 4,839  -    2,006 

Porcelain  &  earthenware 16,624  +    3f227 
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.,     ;Mi«KliQ»rofl||cta  ..<.........<....  8.8M  -v       44f. 

..     Coal U\»m  '4»  -l^Sti^ 

,      HoBiVY    ......> J, .^.  16^S  4>    BvMS 

hnports: 

Rice  A  paddy : .  ^0.67B           '     -  41.756 

•       Wheat    4S.6T«'  +    8,968 

Beans 8M87  +    5»118 

Sugar    8^885  -    6.446 

Raw   eotton    268,654  ^108,788 

Wool    78.778  4*  21*486 

Woolen  yarn    15,6fT-  -.       187 

Woolen  oloth 3,668  ^       108 

Oil  caJce 71.118  -r  X8,846 

Iron    ^ 69.651  +    2,181 

Machinery    43,511  -f    1.646 

Sulphate  of  ammonium... 22.756  •^.   4»04a 

Caustic  soda  &  soda  aah 7.285  it      807 

Raw  rubber 14.^01  -    1,097 

Timber.. 55.6J57  -It  U*?44 

<+  increase.      *  decrease) 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI 

SIX  PREMIER  CITIES 

'  The  City  Planning  Law 

Th#  febpld  expktisfov  of  cities  and  towns  in  recent  years  la 
idemajidiiiflr  their  recoBstruction,  totally  inadequate  a»  they  are  to 
iQeet  the  requireixients  of  their  radically  changed  condltipns  in 
traffic,  sanitation,  etc.  The  city  planning  law  was  first  adopted. 
In  1919,  and  provides  for  the  oreranization  of  the  Central  and 
Provincial  City  Planning  Committees'  to  deliberate  on  all 
Ifnportant  n^ea^ures^  |or  pseservlns  and  promoting,  in  and  outside 
the  Qtty  limit,  masters  of  public  welfare  and  benefit. 

The  expenditures  are  met  either  by  the  OovernipeBt  or  by 
the  Qommunal  bodies  according  aq  onf  or  the  other  conducts  the 
workp.  Private  in^ividuais  materially  benefited  by  the  n^w  plans 
a,nd  arrangements  may  be  made  t^  bear  the.  whole  o.r  part  of  the 
expenses  within  a  certain  limit.  For  rai^i^g.  the  necessary  fund, 
the  mwi^ipality,  with  the  approval  of  the  QovemiAQnt,  may  levy 
'upon,  its  citizens  special  burdens  not  exceeding.  12^  j(  of  land  tax, 
40^  of  prefectutral  taxes,  etc.  The  law  came  into  force  on  Jan.  1, 
T920,  for  the  six  premier  cities  of  Tokyo,  Kyoto,  Osaka,  Kobe, 
Nagoya  and  Yokohama,  the  same  law  being  extended  later  to 
48  smaller  cities  throughout  the  country  Including  Sapporo, 
-Otaru,  Hakodate,  Sakal,  Amagasaki,  Naga^akl^  Niigata,  Hiro- 
shima, Okayama,  Shimonoseki,  etc,  and  is  expeoted  to  do  much 
foiT  Improving  them  as  to  street  plan,  sanitation,  sewage  systems, 
etc  in  harmony  with  the  Cfty  BuUdtKig  Law  aJiso  passed  by  the 
Diet  in  Apra  1919. 

It  may  be  noted  that  in  Sept.  '22.  Dr.  Charles.  A.  Beard*  a 
-noted  Amerioan  expert  of  municipal  administration,  arrived  in 
Tokyo  in  response  to-  tl^^  invitation  of  t^e  Tokyp.  Municipal 
Research  Board  presided  over  by  the  then  Mayor  Viscount  Goto. 
Before  he  went  home  in  March  '23  he  handed  to  the  Viscount 
a  report  embodying  the  results  of  his  six  months'  study  of  the 
important  problem  of  Gpeater  Tokyo.  It  has  made  a  profound 
impression  on  the  public. 

Building  Reguiations. — The  QitF  buVdlng  law  came  Into  opera- 
tion on  Dec.  1,  1920,  when  Rules  for  Operation  were  enforced. 
ISiey  Bpeeify  the  kind  of  buildings  not  allowable  In  the  residential, 
industrial,  or  commercial  quarters.  A  buUdfafeg  li»  the  xasidentlal 
quarters  must  not  exceed  as  a  rule  65  feet  In  height  and  in  the 
otber  quarters  lOO'teet,  though  some  allowance  is  made  for  those 
-vHth  spacious  surroundings,  such  as  a  park,  a  road,  etc.;  in. 
Ipartlcular  the  height  of  a  brick  or  stone' building  is  not* to  exceed 
•W,  ifeet  and  that  for  s^  wooden  one  50  fpet,  etc.,  etc 

.  Area,  and  PopM.ldtlon 
Of  the  six  premier  cities,  Osaka  Aow  ocou^les  the  foremost 
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place  as  to  area  and  population  In  consequence  of  the  expansioik 
of  the  municipal  district  effected  on  AprU  1,  1925,  as  preparatorjr 
step  to  the  execution  of  ^the^  Greater  ^Qsaka  ^li^  mentioned  else- 
where In  the  ihefiet^  chapter,  ^he  .tdlowiijlg  SDoinp^urative  table- 
is  based  on  the  ftn^  debennaery  <Jen8tiB  \akeii  on  Oct.  1,  1925: 

Area  Fofulaifon  per 

Ottw  -  .   Cflfl.  JOlqm^UeiQ     -.      ^opulat;^  I  ttq.  tul  mrtre 

Osaka   (New)    .'.',.*.'.*.     It^A  '  " '  '2il<8e9^  11.950 

Tokyo     81.2  1,995.303  23.353 

Kyoto    38^  ,679^^6  11.380 

Yokohama    '39.3  405,888  14.761 

Kobe    ♦.... vv^.     »a8.4    ,  e44p2l8  H.842 

.     Nagoya,    ..,. ,  ld2.3      .  788.660  4529 

For  reference  sakei  below  is  given  comparative  statistics  as- 
to  area  and  population  of  Tokyo.  Osaka.'  London  an^  five  other 
large  cities  of  the  world:    '  . 

Ar«ft  Deiiflltv  of  pqpnbi'lrii 

C9il>  lcila»netMi>  TtDptd^'fon         ^Jler  X  8q.  inlMnetR> 

Greater   Osaka    178.1  2,114,809  11,950 

Tokyo    81.8    •    -        1,995,808  23.353 

Greatei*  London 1,794.6  7,461,168  4,168 

Berlin 878.0  8,804,048  4,333 

Paris    .:..'. 80.0  2,906,472  86,331 

New  York    ...... 742.8     •  5,626.048  7,666 

Chicago    :.....;..     498.3  2,701-,706  6,422 

Washington     '. 165.4  487.571  2.816 

The  comparative  growth  of  population  in  the  six  premier 
cities  Is  shown  in  the  2nd  decennary  census  returns  taken  iir 
October  1925,  as  follows; — 

Fopiil  tloii 


So.  r.f 

Bau»«holdt 

M«n 

Woreni 

TnM             1V»  AfUrM 

Osaka   (new). 

484.072 

1.126,321 

988,488 

2.114.809 

+861,826 

Tokyo    ....... 

429^986 

1.095.822 

900,081 

1,995,808 

-177,898 

Nagoya    

164,248 

392,518 

876,042 

768,560 

+838,563 

K>oto    

148,870 

8^0,745 

829,281 

679.976 

+  88,653 

Kobe 

151,505 

886,768 

808,449 

644,212 

+  85.668 

Yokohama    ... 

95,3'77 

814.841 

191.547 

406.888 

-  17,060^ 

(+  increase..   -  decrease), 

MtJOTCIPAL  FINANCEiB 

T«x  Burdens 

The  tax  burdens  in  tbm  six  premier  cities  for  thm  flaeal  year* 
1828-29  stood  as  foUoWs: 


K  tloiAl         Preifect-  Mtmld- 

tAx              anJ  tiix          pal  t  K  Voiftl  Vr  Pir 

atr                      (Y.,.l.ooox      CY.  l.OOOt)       Cx^I.OOO)  CY.  1,000)  bonnholA  cuvlta 

Tokyo    ......  87,036        ^0.642         19,794  71,097  ¥152.0  ¥33.2 

Kyoto    ......     5,662          2,551          4,860  14,786  98.9           20.6. 

Osaka    23.214          9,898        22.073  61,668  117.5          27.2 

Yokohama   ..     5.248      ,    M54,.,  .    3,800  13.496  112.1          25.5 

Kobe    5,852          3,709          4,860  14,033  86.8          21.2 

Nasoya  ..,m,     6;40a     .    .4»466          6.956  17,786  98«1           21.2 
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The  ^Bein  of  the  Jsfi^  pt^mHr  dtfeft  at  th^  eiild  ht  1929  %er* 
aa  fjollowa: 

'  '.  ^dT3?r  ^??S?"^*  ^^"¥»n? 

Tokyo  ' ;,:.  ■'  583.295  891      i9i. 

Kydtd    './.       42,146     283  *      ii 

Osaka    .;.'.     47'2,631  976  228 

Yokohama '  '33,039  346  '    '     81 

kobe '43,244  286  67 

'v^Nagoya  ...i ..i,..      6a,647  4&4  -SO 

^       The  amount   of  outstanding  llahllitJes  at,  the  end  of  ;19^7  is 
as  follows: — ' 

Per  cuplta  of 
Tv^M  atnoittiC  Mr'hotuAbold  p6piU«on    '* 

CYeii  1/W)  CYen)  CY«n> 

Tol^o 369,607  859  185 

'       Kyoto    ....■...,:..  30.741  '206  45 

'    Osaka   ..,." 276.232  568  lS(f 

.Yokohama 64.087  671  "    '  157 

Kobe   88,840  586  137 

Nagroya    ".  41,663  253  -64 

Mifnl6ipaf  BucfgeU 

Aa  shown  in  the  muniolpal  bodreta  for  the  fiscal  year  1926-27, 
the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  aix  premier  cities  are  aa 
fedlowB:— 

Revenue  (In  fl,000):  xW«yo        OwKh       Kyoto  YokohMna   KolM  Kagoya 

Revenue  from  taxes...  21,223     20,769     5.736     2,211     5,216     6.411 

Water  rates  &  fees 4,660      4,452     1,102     1,480     1.829     1,153 

Car  fare  &  electric  sup- . 

ply 43,497     37,174     9,029     3,040  12,360     6,413 

Loans  &  borrowlncrs.*.  119.321     33,374    1,285  17,226  17,069  12,834 
.   lacome  from  properties  .  2,581       2,779        237       628       263       102 

Subsidies    81.729      .6,046     1.040     8,864        995     1,088 

Total  incl.  others 253,756  182,049  23,344  39,948  42,581  33.365 

Expenditure  (in  ¥1,000): 

Ordinary    .• '72,754     69.180  13,101     7,63S  16,300  10.012 

Extraordinary    186,804  112.869  14,812  38,647  28,T50  23,79i 

Total    259,558  182,049  27,912  41,282  45,049  38,804 

Main  Items  of  the  expenditure  are  as  follows  (in  ¥1,000):— 

Offices     :...     6,767       2,894        642        646     1,267        744 

Public  works   64.770     88,526     8,188  10,495    1,895     2,660 

Public  health   6,152      2,683    1,047     1,006    1,848    1,858 

Water  works   18,756      6,686    1,468     2,617    2,786    2,697 

Social   works 4,564  796  87        978       410       141 

Electric  works 61,726     48,159    6,073     4,888  11,822    6,647 

Xioans    ft    borrowlnss....  68,297     27,430.4,116    .6,9fi6  17*938  11.646 

Education    :..   22.978     13,168    4,698     4.200     S^Off     6,76$ 

Total  incl.  crthers 269,558  182,049  27,91^:41,282  46,041^  38,804 

8Mial  Works  in  the  Six  Muitlolpal  Budgets 

With  the- srowing  importance  of  social  problems  In  irenera|, 
the   municipal   authorities   are   attendinn:   to   various   social   and 
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relief  works,  thoug|^  flns^iiQi^l  .coo«iaecaU^P0,  q^^.  iiamperins  their 
activities  in  this  direction.  The  following  table  is  taken  from 
1^  ife^or\  of  the  Home  omoe  tor  the  19^0^27 ;  llflca)  y#»r4 

Total  e<pendlliir«  Sodalwo^k  flmA 

Tokj'Q    , , : f«J0.B57,51O  »4,664.134 

QJl^ka    /. 182,049,768  795,WJ . 

U:yoto     ..1 27,911.730  a8.C57 

Tokohama 41,282,095  978,363 

Kobe    ,. 45,049.327  410.314 

Nagoya     ,^ 3^803,922  140,599 

Among  the  Tarious  social  undertakings  caloulatod  to  give 
relief  to  the  increasing  pressure  on  living,  there  are  two  that 
deserve  brief  mention,  as  they  have  been  taken  up  in  recent  years 
by  various  municipal  authorities  especially  In  the  six  premier 
oitjies.  These  are  (1)  the  *'p«blio  market"  and  (2)  the  "common 
dining  halls." 

The  Pubh'o  Market. — ^The  first  market  of  this  nature  was 
established  in  Osaka  in  1918,  soon  after  the  "ricie  ripts*'  that 
had  broken  out  In  many  parts  of  the  country.  At  fl[rat.rice  was 
the  sole  article  offered  for  sale,  but  subsequently  the  list .  has 
been  very  much  enlarged  and.  at  present  it  covers  nigst  articles 
of  food  and  other  commodities  of  daily '  necessity.  ^Eixempt  from 
tax,  supplied  direct  by  producers,  and  eiMoying  other  advantages 
that  tend  to  reduce  the  cost,  articles  on  sale  at  the  public  markets 
Ofe  reputed  cheaper  though  oonsidered  »  trifte  pooirer  in  quality 
tlian  those  brought  by  errand-boys  of  retail- monebaoto  to  theSr 
regular  customers.  Those  who  patronise  the  public  markets  9xe 
people  in  middle  and  lower  classes,  ^nd  it  Ip  beUev^  that  the 
habit  of  buying  direct  at  shops  will  grow,  our  people  now  being 
^0  dependent  on  their  regular  retailers  as  to  leave  them  free 
to  bring  articles  at  their  option.  They  are  too  indolent  or  shy 
t.Q  dp  abopping  by  themselves  of  such  articles.  The  example  «et 
f>y  Osaka  has  spread  to  other  cities,  and'  at'  present:  thiere  are  in 
Tokyo  as  many  as  48  such  markets,  in  Osaka  17  and  a  number 
p,t  Kobe,  Kyoto,  Nagoya  and  some  other  places^.  The  public 
niarkets  were  at  first  temporary  barrack 'shethsr,  but  many  have 
Ulnco  been  rebuilt  in  permanent  Style. 

So  far  as  the  result  realised  at  the  ten  municipal  ma^k^^U 
run  by  the  Osaka  municlp^  authorities  is  concerned,  it  is  ^aid 
to  be  a  fairly  good  suocess.  The  ninthly  turnbyer  is  put  at 
About  one  million  yen  each,  but  at  .the  piibUo  ^pfiarkeVs  in  ether 
cities,  JUi  Tokyo,  for  instance,  the  result  Is  said  to  be  far  le*f 
iMLtisfcwctoxy,  oome  having  beien  eve|i  closed  owi^  to*  seaov^f 
Hatronage.  At  first  no  fee  was  charged  pn  retailers  using  the 
^laUs  at  a  pu^o  miurket,  but  at  present  in  most  places  the  sftall* 
keepers  are  obarged  a  certain  rate.  Rates  in  Tokyo  rai>^e>  firom 
W^  to  ¥2  per  taubo  pfir\  month  according  to  the  location- 
' '  '*  The  Common  Oihfng  Hatls.-^Interestlng<  to-  notfe  iho*  float 
common  dining  hall  In  Japan*  thlat^  in  Tokyo,,  owes,  its  oiXlBtcdAt 
b>  a  philattthropStet,  who,  with  the  idea  of  supplying  aheap  and 
wholesome  food  to  poorer  people,  started  In  1918  the  "Democratic 
dining  hali"  qik  t&ela^oiket.ftcale  of  sepvtngMW  iAitmtBt  at  a  time, 
^hen  appeared^  ,simi\av  establishments  in  Osaka,  NagoyjEi.  and 
;othet  cities! 'mbist  "of  theiit  nm  by' reTfglous  and  o^her  charitable 
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bodiefi,  atid  H  few  ari  hilifticlpkl  iindertakln&s.'  At  first  ttie  chttr^l^s 
*#fere  8  sen  for  "br^faki^st  and  Id  i^^n  fdr  either  ftiiiner  or  supt>et, 

but  the  tariff 'ha^  been  somewhat  aihranifed' ikteiy  owing:  to  rise 

M  iharket 'prices.  At  a  model  nititilcipal  hall  tti  T6kyo  K)  s^n  for 
'lureakfast  aiid  16  f6r'elthe*t  dinner  or  8ap|;>er  Is  a  rtde,  while  Ih 

a  correftpondlng  establishm^t  In  Ofiaka  the  teirfff  Is  uniform, 

12  sen. 


HOUSING   QUESTION 

The  housing  question  has  become  in  Japai^  one  of  grreat 
urgreJ*cy  as  it' is  elsewhefe.  the  shortage  of  dwelling  houses  being 
k^ehly    felt    in    all    urban    districts.      According    to    the    latest 

'rdsfearches  of  thie  Home  Office  shortage  of  dwelling  houses 
throughout  the  country  is  represented '  by  122,821,  of  which  the 
shortage  in  Osaka  reaohes  23,000,  in  Tokyo  17,000,  and  in  Futauoka 
13,000.     THe  number  ot  houses  planned  during  the  year  1920-21 

.  with  low  ^Interest  fund  lii^dcially  advanoed  •  for  the  purpose  by 
the  Qovertlment  was  only  16)501,  er  about  - 10^  of  the  houses 
required.  Even  that '10)^  has  by  no -means  been  dompleted  aa 
planned  at  first,  for  iH  point  of  feot  only  1436  Itouses  were  built 
during  the  year,  so  that  the  hqusin^  troubles  remain  as  grave  aa 
before.  ,i'o  take  the  instance  of  Osaka  city,  whereas  in  1914 
tenantless   dwelling   houses   w^e  reported  at   13,987   out  of  the 

'  total  number  of  225',044  i.e.  62i}.  TliJ^  perpenta^e  bad  fallen  to 
0.12  by  the  end  o^  Aug.  1920.  The  average  space  allotted  per 
head  is  about  45  sq.  ft. 

.  The  rent  has  steadily  risen,  and  in  Osaka  the  rate  has  been 
quadrupled  dliring  the  last  fifteen  years.  In  1919-20  it  advanced 
as  much  as  ZZf  of  the  total.  The  fact  that  between  30  and  35^ 
of  laborers  and  lower  school  masters  earning  only  at  best  ¥30  a 
month  are  obliged  to  pay  ¥5-6,  i.e.,  about  17-20^  of  their  income 
for  rent,  is  significant.    This  alarming  shortage  of  hdtlkses  places 

^ tenants- -at  tbe..mdray  of  avarioknia' landlords.  They  are  «lso  in 
:coiiatant  4tng<nr  oC  bftlnsr  preyed  upon  by  dl9hone«k'house*€^enta, 
many  of  whom  are  little  better  tten-  swindlert.  In*  these  circum- 
stances troubles  between  houseowners  and  tenants  have  become 
tha  order  of  the  day^,  especially  in  Tokyo  and  Osaka. 

^  With  a  view  to  relieving  the  situation,  the  Home  Office  and 

Communications    l>ept.    announced    in  *1920    that    they    would 

'  advance  on  a  loW  Interest! ¥6,263,000  and  ¥1,880,000  respectively 
tb  their  building;,  fund.  Next  the  Dwelling  House  Associa- 
tion Law  and  reVis^d  Lease  Law  were  enacted  in  1921,  the 
former    regulating    the    advance    6t"m6tk^'y    by    provinces    and 

'  districts,  for  building  purposes  aiid  the  latlier  determining  the 
leifal  relations  between  lessors  and  lessees  of  both  lots  and  houses, 
besides  safeguarding  the  interest  of  the  lessees.     The  lattfer  law 

.  waa  put  into  force  on  May  15  in  5  cities,  Tokyo,  Osaka,  Kyoto, 

.'  Yokohama  aiid  Kobe. 

The  Dwellings  House  Association  Law  that  waa  put  into 
execution  in  July,  1921,  has  been  followed  by  tlie  formation  of  no- 

/lefts  than  ^.♦OO  associations  in  urban  districts,  their  applications 
'  f&r  loa^s  sfufnttilng  up  to  ¥160  millions.    It  was  in  October  of  tlie 

'  sAtitt  y^' that  the  sanVStfon  was  issued  for  the  first  time,  i:e.- 
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to  the  KaflTPEU^ma  Asaociatton,  which  Is  composed  of  almost  all 
the  salaried -men ,  of  middle,  or  lower  rank  in  the  city.  Of  the 
total  building:  fund-  required  amounting  to  ¥726.700,  the  members 
Are  to  pa>'  in.  as  flrst  instalment  ¥58,136,  the  balance  to  be 
advanced  by  the  Home  OtHce.  (See  also.  Chapter  on  Housing 
Problem,   Supplement,  .1927  edition). 


THE  SIX  PREMIER  CITIES 

1.    Tokyo  • 

Finance. — The  finances  of  the  city  of  Tokyo  made  a  sudden 
expansion  after  the  war  with  Russia.  With  the  adoption  of  tbm 
tramway  municipalization  scheme  in  1911-12  the  figures  sweUad 
further.    Details  are  shown: 

Yt«r  eitdlng  Sev«niM  KxMndltBrt 

Marcia  Yen  l,0iO  yWi  !,«« 

1*25 214978  160.284 

1926     197,545  160,60S 

1927  (estimate)   261.(195  257.578 

1928  ^  247^800  245,562 

The  enormous  increase  of  the  municipal  finances  obliges  the 
Tokyo  citizens  to  bear  an  exceedingly  heavy  taxation,  this  being 
at  present  more  than  quintupled  compared  with  ten  years  ago. 
Details  are  shown  below  (in  ¥1,000): — 

BpKM  lixes 
lb  fltet 
Tmt  AddttkKiAl  Siwdal  im,zuveineiit  TMal 

1924  12,717       1,952       1,887       16,566 

1925  14.802       1,817       1,604       18.128 

1926  16,006       2.091       2,449       19,546 

1927  (estimate)  .\.  17,118       3.56^        —       20.681 

1928  „      ...  16,034       3.75^.        .—       19.790 

The  following  shows  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the 
general  account  and  14  special  acooimiis  oV  the  Municipality 
Budget  for  l»2?-28  and  1^88-29  (in  ¥1,000)] 

.       1-28-29      '  1SI;-SS 

Beveime  Kxpen'Utuiv  KsTeiu*  KxprnaXtun 

City   (general)    ,'• 126,lBi  ,  126,151  99.244  99.244 

Waterworks    ,,.  22,047  22.023.  ^    19.888  19,888 

Sinking  fund  for  pub.  loans,  33,026  33.025  .'.84,739  34.739 

Mutual   relief   against   fires.,  ,1,017  1.017  851  851 

Public  dining  rooms., 502  477  572  559 

Workhouse     *. 6,966  '6,963  7,876  7,876 

Electric  tramway 47.940  47,940  50,774  50,774 

Electric  power  supply 12,256  12,256  11,462  11.462 

Elec.      undertaking     sinking. 

fund     41,345  37,072  36,289  83,136 

City  poor  house    710  710  828  828 

Total  Including  others...  831,194  325,880  893.856  £89.469 

Sewerage  System. — The  comprehensive  sewerage  system  first 
adopted  in  1908  and  revised  in  December  1924  with  the  approval 
•of  the  Central  Oovernment  is  based  on  this  datum;   population 
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to  l^e  served.  MOd^OOO;  one  b»lf  of  the  d^ily  woated  ;viatter  t^  b« 
•dlsQhar^red  in  8  hours^  Mii>poBiiis  the  per  capita  per  dlen»  waste 
to  be  6  cubic  ahaku;  maziiaum  rainfall  per  hour  estimated .  at 
60  mm.  The  whole  city  is  subdivided  into  three  drainage  sec- 
.tiona.and  the  sewer-condults,  measure  73,2,000  *%en'\Uk  idl,/  The 
.axea  ,to  be  ctr^ined  totals  a0J68,000  "tsubo."  Stajrted  in  Hfll  Mm 
'Work  was  partially  completed,  before  the  disaster  of  September 
.192  a,  which  has  very  much  dislocated  the  prescribed  arran^e- 
jmemt^  At  present  the  work  is  Included  partly  tn  the  Government 
rehabilitation  and  partly  in  the  municipal  improvement  program. 
Tlie  former  has  set  apart  ¥48,580,000  for  the  purpose,  the  work 
to  extend  from  the  1823  fiscal  year  to  the  '28.  For  completias 
the  remaininflT  sewerage  work  and  repairing  the  earthquake 
^temage  something  like  ¥76,000,000  wiU  be  necessary,  a  sum  whi(4L 
the  city  can  ill.  afford  to  meet  at  present.  The  municipal  au- 
thorities have  therefore  decided  to  reserve,  it  for  the  1918-86 
period  work.  Meanwhile  for  20  places  mostly  situated  in  the 
:«aved  area  of  the  city,  which  from  their  natitral  formation 
have  frequently  been  flooded  On  eocasion  of  heavy  rain,  the  same 
authortiies  have  begun  improvement  work  at  the  estimate  of 
-¥4,580,000,  spread  over  from  19t5  to  1889i  .  With  the  commence- 
ment of  the  municipal  sewerage  work  the,  suburban  towns  have, 
:at  the  instance  of  the  city,  also  started  off  are  about  to  start 
their  own  sewage  improvement 

Road -making  and  lmprovsment«-r-The  road-making  and  im- 
provement program  of  the  prefecture  and  city  of  Tokyo  •  hha 
undergone  radical  change  since  the  'dlseetroua .  occurrence  of 
1923.  There  are,  however,  several  items 'for  which  the  design 
rematos  unaltered,  except  for  the  eocteiMiion.  of  the  period  of 
completion.  One  of  them  is  to  construct  around  the  city  a  "cir- 
cular" 12- "ken"  road  extending  19  m.  26  ch.  6  yd.,  besides  the 
-urban  terminals  of  a  little  under  8  m.    The  whole  Is  estimated 

'^  demsmd  ¥25,000,000  approximately.  The  other  is  called  the 
'•*radfal**   road,  comprising  the  four   national   highways  existing 

-from  olden  time.  The  total  length  is  19  m.  16  ch,  6  yd.  besides 
about   half  a  mile   terminals   in   the   city.    The   effective   width 

-will  be  48  to  22  feet. and  the  expense  is  estimated  at  ¥18.750.000. 
The  two  road -makings  were  originally  designed  for  completion 
:i&  nine  years  beginning  1921;  but  the  period  has  been  extended 
five  years. 

Pavement  Work, — ^The  pavement,  work  was  started  by  the 
city  ita  the  1921  fiscal  year  as  a  six-year  program  for  principal 
thorough -fares  of  56  feet  or  over  in  width,  but.  it  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  control  of  the  Rehabilitation  Bureau  In  greater"  part. 
At  the  same  time  the  city  took  uP  on  its  own  account  the  paving 
-of  part  of  the  saved  area  as  a  four  year  work  to  be  completed  in 
the  spring  of  1926.  The  area  to  be  treated  total  848,000  "tsubo" 
and  the  estlmatedf  cost  was  ¥8,100,000.  The  area  of  pavement 
*work  completed  by  the  spring  of  1926  was,  however,  only  about 
.190.000  "tsubo"  or  239,000  metres  in  length,  the- average  cost 
being  ¥45  per  "tsubo."  The  materials  used-  are  wood-blocks,  as- 
;phalt  concrete,  and  cut  stones.    Some  parts  will  be  macadamized. 

Bridges* — The  bridges  now  number  more  than  they  were  be- 
fore the  disaster,  as  those  burnt  have  been  either  reconsjtructed  er 
repaired  whiles tl|ere  are  several  newly  constructed;     The*  river 
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^t^iUhHiaa  Ib  lioW '00fMiti«d  W  teii  )la'rg^  bHdges  of  wfiibii  Four  havte- 
n>^tt  it«wty  1>ailt.  TWO  more  were  comnruct^  in  other  iMirts  of 
^thd>clCr.  TaiiKlit  by  th^  traeri«  experience  of  IfSS  they  have  been 
-  ooBstructlBd  •  flre-ptDof . 

Wnteh^orks^ — The  "Anater  BtxpfAy  arrangetnetttB  fh  Tokyo  dati» 
iMtck  more  than  350  years  ago  to  the  time  of  the  Tokugrawa  Sho- 
^unate,  when  the  primitive  mode  of  condii«tln^  water  by  wooden 

-pipes  was  adopted.  Thisde>eice  was  dontmued  w«ll  Into  th«  -ent 
of  Meiji.  In  I892-M  the  work  of  renovation  was  carried  out  at 
an  estimated  outlay  of  ¥9,189,000  met  by  means  of  foreign  loans. 
fTher  work,  was -'based  on  the  plan  of  providing  for  1,500»000  peo|d» 
at  the  rate  of  4.cubic  "shaka"  per  liead.    To  meet  the  demand 

'Of*  the  fast  growing  consumption  a  further  expansion  was  decided 

rupon  in  1912  at  an  outlay  of  ¥20,720,000  cm  a  7  year  program, 
further  to  be  inbreased  in  1920  to  ¥47»600,000  in  anticipation  of 

<the  probable  rise  rof  prices  by  1938.  The  seismic  disaster  of  1923 
I'etarded  tlie  expansion  work,  intended  to  supply  17,^0,000  cubic 
^'shaku"  a  day  on* an  =  average  for  8,000,000  peoplei  In  1924,  tbe 
oonstrucUon  of  part  of  the  second  period  work  requiring  speedy 
execution  was  started  with  an  outlay  of  ¥4^700,000  as  a  work 
spread  over  3  years,  and  In  192C  the  constru<ttion  of  two  neW 
additional  reservoirs  tor  completion  by  1931  at  an  estimate  cost 
Of  ¥29.360,000  was  taken  up.  The  condition  of  water  supply  tn 
the  last  few  years  stood  as  follows:— 


BOd^fMiuVh                           awtras  ■          «ippllBd  m«traa  «ip)Jtod 

1926-6    ...w...  110,450  116>181  1,206  13,486 

1926-7     «..'....;  115.S19  12M30  l.UO  12,771 

*1927 16«,?J51  T»S;08)6  •   i;iB6  '         ll.CTl 

•end'Of  iw^.  -.        '  . 

t  Compared  with  tJbe  similsr  figures  fotr  1922  the  above  returns 
indicate  a  marked  falling- off  particularly  in<  the  number  of  com- 
mon metres  and  houses  supplied,  the  decrease  being  due  to  the 

.  q4iake  disaster  of  >  1923  which  devastated  greater  portion  of  the 

.jdowntown.  , 

Electrio    Tramways. — The    muntdiMbllzatfon -of  Street  tnLn- 
""ways  was   realised   in   1911.    The  purchase  of  the  three   tram- 
wa3rs  was  effected  at  the  cost  of  ¥63,915,000.    Tbe  data  of  tile 
service  in  the  recent  years  are  tabulated  below: 

Vear  ^n<lM  lifI1««ir»  vp^n    A<-*t»»i«  iwrttlnff     Ho.  of  ^mm^tttnim      T^uwfwiwr  re- 

AUroh  Co  tmifio         inlkage  per  d*/     cavrtod  per  idle      oilptH  per  dgqr 

Yen 

1922  185.192  172,270  I,30M71  86,784 

1923  162.703  143.511'  1,177.303  71.608 

1924  192.972  163,856  1.394.456  81,728 

1925  194.424  186,040  1,291.149  85.601 

1926  195.779  179.133  1,216,255  80,036 

As  auxiliary  traffic  ordains,  the  Mtiniclii^lity  opened  hi  the 
autumn  of  1923  the  street  motor  bns  service,  895  cars  being 
employed  at  the  ^nd  of  1926.    The  charge  is  7  sen  each  seotion. 

Electric  Lighting. — The  Mtmlcfpallty  also  operates  electrio 
lighting  business  which  it  took  over  from  the  Tokyo  Street  I'ram- 
'Wliy  Co.,  when  the  electric  trandways  wer^  mtmloipalixed.  The 
intrusion  of  the  MunldpttSrity  in  thfii  field  has  proved  an  occasion 
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for  bk-dlLkinflr  down  the  monopoly  so  ^i^r  held  by  tltf^;  t>i^|i4t» 
electrld  companies,  and  in  lowering  the  tfurifT.  The  n^inl>er  of 
lamps  totalled  2,033,124  in  the  city  alone  at  the  end' of  1926,  the 
flSTut'e  representing  the  share  of  the  two  rival'  Cos.  doing  business 
in  the  city. 

Municipal  Assets  &  Liabilities 

XSBets, — The  assets  of  Che  Munipipality  are  tabulated  below 

<¥l,000):— 

•     BtaoTDec  «9S7 im  M 

General: — 

Public  bonds,  irtiarell,  aAd  other  

..securities    - -... 1.179.  .181  186 

Deposits,  loans  and  cash 11,942  1,600  1,146* 

Land   ......^ < 23&,630  »M46(  24.465 

Buildings     ! 14.865  12,817  10,737 

Other  properties   ......  ^..' 112,759  *    2,484  1,980 

Totdl     ..-./.. .* 876,886  fi0,776  58,514 

^Electricity  Bept.: — 

.    .Land   , 20,206  9,577  8,509- 

BulldiBgB 10,418  0,677  4,818 

1.    Traoks .,..^ ...,.^....  %SMt  38,166  20;531 

Vehicles 4,876  H226  21,290 

V,   Plajats*   etc.  , *—  -^  — 

Slee.^  wipes 81,207  2«,fl66  21.908 

Total   iwA,  others 62«,e27  108^987  94,4198 

*PlViB  Municipal  liabilities  outstanding  at  the  end  of  Mar. 
•1988,  amounted  to  ¥446,287,978  or  ¥277.96  per  capita  of  peculation. 
m  October  1926  a  ¥60  mfllion  loan  was  floated  !n  London  to 
supplement  the  rehabilitation  wo4rk  fund. 

'2.    Osaka 

The  "Oreater  Osaka"  Program 

By  the  absorption  of  the  outlying  district  the  Industrial  city 
of  Osaka  has  outstripped  Tokyo  in  area  and  population  and  has 
-beoome  the  largest  city  of  J&pan,  the  ambitious  program  for 
'realizing  the  Greater  Osaka  plan  having  been  efteoted  by  1928  wtth 
m  fund  of  ¥200  millions.  To  mention  the  principal  features  6f 
-improvement  the  main  thoroughfares  will  be  widened;  all  wooden 
bridges  be  replaced  by  new  structures  of  fire  and  earthquake- 
.proof  material,  and  subways  and  elevated  street  car  lines,  besides 
the  surface  electric  railways,  will  be  operated.  The  plan  alsa 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  central  city  market  with  a 
site  of  about  30  acres  by  1928,  and  water  supply  capacity  will 
shortly  be  increased  to  128.000,000  gallons  a  day  from  84,000.000 
,  as  at  present.  On  the  completion  of  the  consolidation  of  the  two 
.  adjacent  oountjes  with  the  city,  it  must  be  added,  the  industrial 
papacity  of  Osaka  has  been  augmented  by  about  160  per  cent. 

'  The  tfittmate  accbunts  (both  general  and  rpecial)  of  the  city 
for  1926,  1927  and  1928  stood  as  followH   (¥1,000):  — 
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**        thtth  '  B«Teniie  £ipendltare  capita 

1926     ¥182,049,758  ¥182,049,768  ¥  86.08 

1927 227,508,720  227,508,720  100.71 

1928     212,718,060  212.718,060  94.17 

Details  of  the  1926-27  and  1927-28  estimates  stood  as  follows 
<¥1.000):— 

19«7-28  19S«-27 

Ba\ei«ie  Expeiidltare  Br^xeimie  Expeiidttim 

Waterworks    7,796  7,796           9,674  9,674 

Slec.  tramway 69,095  69,096  73,964  7S,«64 

Harbor  expenses 6,137  6,137          6,418  6,418 

Others     161,849  161.849  80,124  80,124 

.    Total    '    204,812  .  204^2      .  70,171  170,171 

Principal  Special  Aooount  Undertaklnirs 

1*  W«t«r^orks. — The  srenesis. of  the  .Osaka  waterworks  dates 
back  to  1896  when  the  river  Yodo  t^at  runs  througrh  the  city  was 
utilized  for  supplying  water  to  610,000  persons.  This  was  next 
extended  so  as  to  provide  for  800,000  and  further  for  supplying  a 
million  more.  The  last  work. was  commenced,  in  1907  as  a  7 
year  program.,  The  cost. amounted  to  ¥1.0,630,000  of.  which  ¥2,230,- 
OOO  were  supplied  from  the  State. tr^a^ury. .  Ak  further  expanBion 
scheme  is  now  under  investigatiop, 

The  condition  of  water  supply  at  the-  end  of  1926  was  as 
follows: — Number  of  houses  getting  •  supply  from  the  common 
and  private  sources  206^74,  at  here  191,766;  volume  of  water 
supplied  measured  660,010,000  "koku"  or  1,506,000  "koku"  per  day. 

2.  Electric  Tramway*. — ^From  the  very  putset  the  Osaka 
Street  Electric  Tramway  was  a  munieipal  undertaking,  and  at 
present  112.10  miles  are  open  to  traHlG.  Data  of  traffic  service  for 
the  three  years  ending  1926  are  as  follows  (1,000); — 


JTo.  of  Pnaienfper  ra.efpts 

No.  of  Paweiiffera  leolpts  pe    iuijr 

y«»r  Poaiengei*  per  day  (Yen  1,000)  (Yen) 

1924    800,288  '823  17.044  46.7 

1925 304,643  835  17,270  47.0 

1926 309,136  856  17,530  47.4 

The  Municipality  obtained  charter  In  June  'B7  for  the  con- 
struction within  the  city  limits  of  both  underground  and  overhead 
high  speed  four  electric  railway  lines  extending  33.65  miles,  as 
an  8-year  program  commencing  1929.  The  expenditure  amount- 
ing to  ¥168  millions  is  to  be  raised  by  loans. 

3.  Harbor  Works. — The  Osaka  harbor  works  were  started  In 
1897  on  an  8  year  program,  at  the  estimated  cost  of  ¥22,570,400. 
of  which  ¥4,680,000  and  a  portion  of  land  estimated  at  ¥1.900,000 
came  from  the  State  treasury.  Owing,  however,  to  a  marked  rise 
in  material  and  wages,  a  further  extension  involving  ¥2,200.000 
on  a  10  year  program  was  made  in  1906.  The  principal  works 
including  jetties,  warehouses,  coast  protection,;  canals,  etc,  art 
now  almost  completed  and  the  port,  about  1,800  acres,  has  sud- 
denly gained  In  importance  with  regard  to  import  trade  since  ths 
Great  War. 
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4k  8dwerag«  Works. — ^Warned  by  the  outbreak  of  virulent 
^epidemics  in  1886  and  1890  of  cholera  and  dysentery  the  city 
undertook  the  inrprovement  of  seweragre  work .  in  1894-99  as 
-regards  the  old  city.  In  1911  a  further  improvement  was  planned 
on  a  10  year  program  at  an  estimated  outlay  of  ¥4,500,000»  one- 
third  of  which  was  supplied  from  the  State  treasury.  The  work 
was  started  in  1909  and  has  been  completed  already,  and 
today  Osaka  presents  even  better  health  record  then  Tokyo. 

Municipal  Liabilities 

The  four  big  enterprises  of  Osaka  city  mentioned  above 
Involved  the  Municipality  in  a  heavy  debt  amounting  to  about 
fSSJOO.OOO.  The  loans  outstanding  at  the  end  of  June,  1926, 
totalled  ¥268,841.000  including  2  water  works  loans  for  ¥36,628,000; 
8  harbor  loans,  ¥19.010,800;  6  electric  tramway  loans,  ¥39,423,600; 
2  sewerage  loans,  ¥13,679,000.  etc.  The  total  indebtedness  works 
out  to  ¥127.00  per  capita  of  population.  At  end  of  March  1927 
the  total  lessened  to  about  ¥221,000,000.  It  may  be  stated  the 
Municipality  expected  to  complete  the  redemption  of  principal 
and  interest  by  1924,  with  revenue  obtained  from  taxation 
•<¥61,000,000),  electric  tramway  service  income  (¥17,000,000).  water 
•charges  (¥17,000,000),  receipts  from  the  harbor  (¥11,000,000>, 
proceeds  from  sale  of  reclaimed  land  (¥3,200,000),  income  from 
properties   (¥3,700,000)   and   miscellaneous  receipts   (¥6,500,000). 

8.     Kyoto 

Municipal  Finance 

The  ordinary  finance  (general  account)  of  the  city  is  as 
shown  below: — 

FI«al  year                                                Revenue  Kzpendltare 

1925-26  ¥15.323.719  ¥10,926.679 

1926-27  14,144,609  11,171,921 

1927-28  10,578.965  10,578.966 

.  The  special  account  for  1926-27  stood  as  follows: — 

Revenue  Expenditare 

Canal  and  water-power  works..  ¥  4.947.264  ¥  3.938.669 

Waterworks    2,785.583  2.225,614 

Electric  tramway   8,973,787  6,371,606 

Other     20.309.910  14.809.029 

Total    61.161.153  38,516,839 

The  three  leading  municipal  undertakings,  i.e.  Canal  and 
Water-power  works.  Waterworks,  and  Electric  tramway,  are 
<4e8crlbed  below: — 

1.  Canal  &  Water- power  Works^ — ^The  first  BIwa  Canal  that 
was  completed  in  1895  at  the  cost  of  ¥1,838,317  was  designed  for 
the  conveyance  of  passengers  and  goods  and  also  for  the  supply 
K»f  waterpower,  while  the  seeond  canal,  ¥4,477;805,  and  completed 
lately,  supplies  water  for  drinking,  fire  brigade  and  for  purposes 
■of  hydro -electricity,  etc. 

:2.    Wliterwork9< — ^The   waterworks   started  in  October,   1908, 
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^iresre  completed  tn  March.  1912,  at  the  cost  6£  ¥8,«aM00  of  which 
'f750,000  came  from  the  State  treasury.  The  water  is  drawn  from« 
Iiake  Blwa  by  .means  of  the  second  canal  and  was  designed  as  tbe 
first  term  worlc  to  provide  for  600,000  people  and  200,000  for  the 
second,  the  rate  being  calculated  at  3.5  cubic  ''shaku'*  per  day 
per  head,  with  a  maximum  consumption  of  4.9  cubic  "shako." 

3.  Electric  Tramways. — The  municipal  street  tramway  ser- 
vice commenced  in  1908  now  extends  for  57.7  miles.  Besides,  there 
are  five  private  tramways  run  both  in  the  city  and  suburbs  with 
the  combined  mileage  of  over  .50  miles.  The  results  of  working 
in  1927  are  tabulated  below: — 

Municipal     97.382,199  ¥6,597.221 

Kelhan  Electric 86.692,118  5,866,388 

Keishin  Electric    4.807,330  «68.167 

Ransan  (Arashiyama)  Electric  6,370,089  43^,416 

Kitano  Electric   —  — 

Eizan  Electric   3,160,429  568,967 

Municipal  Liabilities 

Municipal  debts  outstanding  at  the  end  of  1926  totalled* 
982.943,214  or  ¥46.66  per  capita  of  population. 

4b    Yokohama 
Municipal  Finance 

The  annual  revenue  and  expenditure  (estimate)  of  Yokohama 
amounted  to   (In  f  1,000): — 

FIsal  year  Revenae 

1927-28  (estimate)   28.739 

•W28-29   (        „       )     61,182 

*  include  special  account. 

Special  Account 

Special  account  of  the  Municipality  consists  of  13  Items 
Including  Reconstruction  work.  Waterworks,  Electric  business,. 
Gas  works.  Hospital,  former  Concession  account,  Cemetery  and 
Crematory,  etc.  The  urban  tramway  service  is  managed  by  a 
private  concern  under  special  contract  with  the  city. 

Eleotrio  Tramways,^ — The  municipal  electric  tramways 
traversing  important  sections  of  the  city  now  extend  33.5  miles 
as  at  the  end  of  Mar.  '28. 

Gas  Works. — ^The  works  were  first  started  as  a  private  enter- 
prise but  were  municipalized  in  1892.  The  estimate  accounts 
for  1927-28  put  revenue  and  expenditure  at  ¥1,669,674.  The  pipes 
laid  measure  about  317.24  miles  and  about  170,000  households  have 
connection. 

Waterworks^ — The  waterworks  enjoy  the  honor  of  being  tbe 
pioneer  in  Japan  and  the  estimate  account  for  1927*26  la  ¥8.488,689 
both  for  revenue  and  expenditure. 

HArbor  Work.— The  harbor  work,  orlglnany  Btsrttd  In  1900,- 


qpandltur* 

P^roilta 

37,450 

¥  70.89 

61,132 

114.19 
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'.^^lM  vtaMdJOy  flntebed  in  1917.  ervstained  an  ^xtienslv^  damAge 
in  the  earOiqtiak*  disaster  of  *£S.     Th«  3rd  period  work  which 

-was  being  carried  on  since  1921  was  temporarily  suspended.    The 

-repair  of  the  work  damaged  In  the  disaster  was  in  greater 
portion  finished  in  Feb.  *25,  the  remaining  work  to  be  completed 

l)y  1931  at  the  estimate  cost  of  ¥2^2  millions. 

Municipal  Lifkbilitles* 

The  Munici^nU  UcLbillties  outstanding  at  the  end  of  Dec.,  1926, 
totalled  ¥79,733,000  or  ¥181.00  per  capita,  this  being  the  greatest 
^f  all  the  six  cities.  In  November  1926  a  municipal  loan  totalling 
^t9.t40,000  was  floated  by  the  city  In  New  Tork. 

The   Greater   YokoAiama 

In.  A^ril  '27  the  Greater  Yokohama  plan  was  put  into  effect 
by    absorbing   the   outlying   distiucts   comprising    two    towns    of 
T^surumi  and  Hodogaya  and  seven  villages,  all  these  embracing  . 
22.922   households   with  109,193    inhabitants.     By   the   absorption 
the  city  has  had  its  area  trebled  and  its  population  increased  by  . 
over  100,000  as  shown  below: — 

Ar«a  <«q.  milM)     Nn.  houwholdB  Po|ml«ftl«ft 

New  YokohttlML 61.69  82,229  616.081 

Old  Yokohama    14.63  59,377  405,888 

Tsur.uml   being   a   promisiag   thriving   industrial   town   lying [ 
l:;[et\veej»r  Yokohama  and  Tokyo,  its  annexation  is  Judged  as  an  - 
ipip.ortaAt  addition    to   the   prosperity   of   the  city,   which  being 
h4Uy  in.  the  rear  and  rather  narrow   in  extent  is  unfit  for  in- 
du^triial  activity.     Tsuruml  and   adjacent,  district,,  while   facing  i 
the  water  front  of  the  harbor  have  sufficient  level  space  in  the* 
rear  to  enable  the  new  Yokohama  to  grow  as  an  industrial  city. 
Following   this    absorption    the   new    city   was   divided    into    the 
following  five  sections  on-  October  1,  '27: 

Popalatloa*  Nci.  Households*     Ar«a  (f>q.  miles) 

Tsiaruml-ku    ...»  58,003  ^2,735  7.62 

Kanagawa-ku    111.716  24,213  17.03 

Naka-ku    296,492  66,813  12.92 

Hodogaya-ku     27,641  7,512  7.33 

Isogo-ku     29,746  6,579  6.79 

Total    ■ 623,597  117,852  61.69 

♦  FIgfures  based  on  the  census  at  the  end  of  Dec.  1926. 

6.    Kobe 

Finance 

Annual  finance  of  Kobe  City  has  shown  n   marked  derroase- 
as  follows  (Incl.  special  accounts):  — 

Ftoeal  ywir  Reveni;©  ExpetuUiure 

lft26-26     ¥68,619,009  ¥60,36«,506' 

.    a92e-!27     .    62,492,294.  54,002,183 

1927-28    (estimate)    52.121,982  53,121.982 
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'    The   Municipal  liabilities  outstandin^r  at  th6  end  of  AprlV 
1927,  totalled  ¥86,637,766  or  ¥133.80  per  oaplta  of  population* 

t  Municipal  Undertakincr 

i  Water  supply  is  the  only  undertaking  Kobe  conducts  on  its 

I  own  resources,  electric  lightingr,  urban  tramways  and  gas  work* 

I  being  all  left  to  private  enterprises,  while  the  reconstruction  of 

I  the  harbor  is  a  State  Undertaking  to  which  the  city  has  been 

I  obliged   to  contribute   about  ¥3,000,000.     Kobe,   is,  however,   free 

from  foreign  encumbrances,  all  the  loans  being  domestic. 

Waterworks. — The  Municipal  authorities  have  been  much 
troubled  about  the  inadequate  arrangements  of  water  supply. 
The  waterworks  were  at  first  designed  in  1909  to  supply  3  cubic 
ft.  per  capita  a  day  to  250,000  inhabitants,  but  the  plan  was  later 
altered  in  scope  and  made  to  provide  for  100.000  families,  25  c  ft. 
a  day.  The  work  extended  till  1923  and  required  the  expense  of 
¥12.858.720  of  which  the  State  grants  amounted  to  ¥3,403.000.  In 
1926  the  Municipality  carried  out  an  expansion  work  in  the  water 
supply  for  the  city  by  laying  pipes  in  the  eastern  suburbs  to 
draw  more  water  from  the  rich  Chikari  pond  behind  Mt.  Rokko. 
and  the  work  has  been  already  finished,  supplying  2,587,189  cX. 
per  diem  to  151.505  households  or  644,212  population. 

Electric  Tramways* — ^The  tram -system  within  the  city  limit 
Is  operated  by  the  Municipality,  the  total  open  mileage  at  the  end 
of  March  1928  being  34.3  miles  with  79  stops  and  240  cars.  There 
are  three  private  tramway  companies  attending  to  the  suburban 
service,  viz.,  the  UJikawa  Electric  Tramway  (Akashi-Kobe), 
Hanshin  Electric  Kly.  (Kobe-Osaka)  and  Hanshin  Express 
Electric  Rly.  (also  Kobe-Osaka).  A  new  electric  tramway  was 
laid  between  Osaka  and  Kobe  in  1927,  forming  a  parallel  line 
to  the  State  railway  and  the  Hanshin  lines.  The  results  of 
working  of  these  tramways  for  1926-*27  are  as  follows:— 

F«r  diir 

Municipal  line   

Hanshin  Electric  Rly 

Hanshin  Express  Electric  Rly. 
Ujikawa  Electric  Tramway... 

Harbor  Works. — ^The  first  term  work  extending  over  16  years,, 
started  in  1907  at  the  total  cost  of  ¥15,090,000  of  which  ¥3,660,000 
was  borne  by  the  Municipality,  was  completed  in  May  1922.  The 
harbor  now  has  four  quays  with  berth  for  1^9  boats  of  3  to  20' 
thousand  tons  at  the  same  time.  The  second  term  work  which 
was  taken  in  hand  in  1919  as  ten  years'  undertaking  with  a  view 
to  reclaim  a  water-front  of  about  91,600  "tsubo"  is  now  in 
progress.  Upon  its  completion  the  harbor  will  have  capacity  for 
15  more  steamers  of  larger  type. 

6.    Nagoya 

The  municipal  finances  of  Nagoya,  according  to  the^  e/itlinates 
for  1927-28,  amounted  to  13,065.757  in  revenue  and  13,066,757  Im 
expenditure. 


Mo^uf 

Ba^lpli 

PMKiignn 
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278,580 

13,714 

149,747 

16,606 

40,444 

8,462 

40,402 

4,211 
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Nacroya  manages  on  its  own  resources  its  waterworks, 
sewera^re,  street  tramways,  butchery,  public  cemetery  and 
the  disposal  ot ,  nifi^t-3oil«  fion^-oi  .vthifih  is  of  .-a  nature  to 
embarrass  th^  Myn^pal  dtiance  lis  ii<  fhe'oasei  of  -  Osaka  and 
Kyoto.  The  ^cCtei-works,  started*  in  190Y,  was  completed  in  1914 
at  a  cost  of  ¥5,270,000,  and  has  the  capacity  to  supply  1,840,00^ 
cubic  ft.  a  day  to  46(]k,0Q0  p^oa>le.  The  8e[W0ra.ge  system,  which 
commenced  in  1904;  was  brought  to  a  finish  in  1923  at  the 
cost  of  ¥4,453,763.  The  subsidy  from  the  State  treasury 
amounted  to  ¥1,264,273  for  ^the  waterworks  and  ¥1,202,000  for  the 
sewerage.  The  necessary  sum  was  raised  by  floating  municipal 
loans.  Owing  to  the  fast  increasing  population  and  the  insuffldent 
water'  supply  the  Municipality '  set  about  in  1926  an  extension 
work  with  a  view  to  supply  3.880,000  cubic  ft.  a  day  to  970,000 
people,  at  the  estimated  cost  of  ¥8,197,298.  The  work  i^  to  be 
completed  In  1930. 

The  street  tramways  formerly  conducted  by  a  prlTate  concern 
was  municipaUsed  in  1922  at  the  cost  of  ¥11,927,364.     The  lina» 
now  extends  31.76  miles.    It  has  been  decided  to  construct  about 
84  miles  of  new  lines  at  the  estimated  oost  of  ¥28,140,000  spread 
over  8  years,  the  work  being  started  in  1926. 

The  indebtedness  of  the  city  as  outstanding  at  the  end  of 
April,  1928,  amounted  to  ¥39,776,800  or  ¥51.76  per  capita  of 
population. 
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CHAPTER  ?QOCVU 


CHOSEN  (KOREA) 


GEOGRAPHY 

Chosen  (Kprea)  Is  one  of  the  largest  peninsulas  on  the 
«iast  of  Asta»  and  projects  between  the  Sea  of  Japan  and  the 
Yellow  Sea.  It  lies  between  L.  33*  6'  40"  N.  and  43**  00'  36"  N. 
and  L.  124'*  11'  JE.  and  ISO*'  56'  23"  E.,  and  is  nearly  as  large 
as  the  Main  Island  of  Japan  proper,  covering  an  area  of  85,228.68 
sq.  miles.  In  the  north  the  Peninsula  is  separated  from  Manchuria 
and  Siberia  by  the  rivers  Tumen  and  Yalu  and  "White"  Moun- 
tain. In  the  south  the  Peninsula  faces  Kyushu  across  the 
Strait  of  Chosen  while  the  historic  island  of  Tsushima  lies  only 
30  miles  away,  forming  a  stepping  ston*  between  the  two  lands. 
TF^e  Gulf  of  Gensan  on  the  east  coast  and  the  river  Tftdong 
fl^iving  into  the  Yellow  Sea  praetically  divide  the  Peninsula 
into  two  parts,  northern  and  southern  Korea.  A  watershed 
runs  through  both  parts,  lying  nearer  the  eastern  than  the 
opposite  coast.  Northern  Korea  Is  mountainous  and  rich  in 
timber.  In  southern  Korea  the  peak  of  Kongo,  noted  for  its 
picturesque  scenery  and  magniflcent  Buddhist  temples,  towers 
on  the  north-east.  The  south-western  district  is  the  best  land 
In  Korea  and  is  generally  well  cultivated.  The  rivers  are  larger 
than  those  in  Japan  proper  and  at  full  tide  many  of  them  can 
float  boats  far  up  the  streams.  The  height  of  the  tide  is 
especially  conspicuous  on  the  western  coast.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Jinsen,  for  Instance,  it  reaches  as  high  as  33  ft.,  though  on  the 
opposite  side  it  is  only  one  ft.  The  climate  is  comparatively 
mild  for  its  latitude  in  the  southern  part  but  in  the  north  a 
rigorous  climate,  almost  like  that  of  Manchuria,  prevails. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATION   (Average  Record) 


Temperature 

Fusan             Jingen           Gensan 

a              c.              c 

Smnl 
C 

Highest    .... 
liOwest    

35.0             36.5             39.6 

(— )14.0     (— )20.9     (— )21.9 

(- 

37.5 
-)22.8 

86.4 
<— )28.6 

Weather  Condition  in  the  Year 

Fasan       Jlnaen     G«nma  Seoul  Fyonsranc 

Clear  or  cloudy  days 201        186        212  178  188 

Kalny  or  snowy  days 107        105        119  112  104 
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■    amil  PyoiifpMg 

ISiarltUottt  KoVi^      Nov.    T      Oct.   88      Oct.   15      Oct.-  %4 

Liatei  fMst llart  £6      Apr*    8      Apr.   t4.     Apr.  .21 . .  Apr.  18 

Sarlr  AMMr  ....Dteb.  26      Nov.  17      Nov.  If    :  Nov..  17      Nov.  .18 
XAta  snow    lOar.    7      Man  2a      Apr.    5      Mar,. 27      Mar.  28 


Population 

^Tbe  result  ,pf  the  flr3t  decennary  census  taken  on  Oct  1,  '26, 
makes  tbe  ^oIIowIq?  showing  (the  fi'grures  representing  the  total 
cf  native^,  Japanese  and  foreigners  comhined): — 


8,720,987 


18.080,943 


Feniate 
9,502,002. 


Total 
.19,522,945 


Covip^fd  with  the  figure  for  1920,  the  total  popuratlon  shows 
an  increase  of  13.i;i^  or  2,258,720  and  ah  increase  of  947,410  as 
against  1$.068,116  at  the  end  of  1924.  The  density  of  population 
is  1,364  per  square  "xV  (16  kilometres). 

Natives 

Dw.  81  HoDoebold  Male  Female  Total 

1923  '.. ; 8,282^792         8,970,812         8,476,101         17,446;918 

1924 8,80M51         9,046,641   ..847^899...    17,619.640 

1925  . . . .' d.48d,481         9,468;994  .  .    9,076.332. . .  .  18,543,888 

1926  . .  .  -. 8,488.779         9.509,323       .  9,105,710.  .  .  .  18,615.088 

Birth  Stili-btTth 

Dpc,  31              Mala                 Feirmie  Total  Male  Female  Total 

1923  ..  370,411    539,497  709,908  1,751    1,416.  3,167  . 

1924  ..  363.478    817,350  680,828  1,895    l,5t8  3,473 

1925  ..  376.620    335,658  712.278  1,579    1,217  2,796 

1926  ..  38^3ft.   3:ti^.l074  666,6^  <  1,770    1,42^  3.198 

ttBth  •  Mairfair^  A  Dl^  orce 

J)9C.  31                             Male                 Female                Total  Mfurli^e       Divorce 

1923    ...;....'     190,392         168^966  3&9,358- .  '258,167        8,797 

.1924 201,096    177,683  378,7.79  *  154,809    7,841 

i925 206,448    179,225  884,673  169,964    7.607 

J826 ?02.162    178,199  380,361  167.409    6,988 

■' BikWo  rer  100>  pnnioiailmi 

1^  81                                        q^Tui         Stlll-blrtb      ^eath           Miurrlaga  PIvorea*     • 

Z923   ,.<,.,..-.,.,..     40.60          0.18          20:60          14.80  0.60 

/1934  ..,r.,-f,^......*     38.64           0.19      '     21.5Q             8.79  0.40 

.192A   ,...MV'M--    ^^-^^          ^15          20.75            9.17  0,41      ' 

Aa^.  '.i"^n^ w..     36.76          0.17          20.43            8.99  '     0.38 


I 


JaiifttVMe  in' '  Korea 


'  ¥i»  the  wArMOMl-B'ttom  number  of  taWMMS^rO^Hlefff  ll&Jt^r 
P^nltii^lk  «M  «ibr««Med-  f^rty  tQ  -fiflity  tftei«i(|nA»,  ^h^nt  >Ui^^fi£ter-; 
^if  lffts-'iBcrf«ii^eaaat«thk  tate'.of  SO  »ir  8«  p^r-^eent.-  ^oMK^y^.^KvAr 
at  present  the  Japanese  form  2.25^  of  the  total  populAt^on^ 
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2ff4.8S8 

asMiii 

S8fll49t 

21l.8(rT 

190,1«1    . 

408;911 

216,429 

195.ie6 

411,696 

221,1<3 

203.677 

424.740 

230,228 

212.098 

442.226 

66i.  .  TH£2  (UH^Sk^r  YBAA.  ^SKOQK 

Vme                                Hoiuiebolil               Hidv     '            VmMi  Total 

192i    .; 106,991   . 

192S    110,439 

1924    111,919 

1925 113,254 

1926     117,001 

Population   in  Principal   Cities   (at  end  of  1926) 

J    ,  Japaiiew  Korean  Total  Incl.  othcc» 

Keijo    (Seoul)    81,559             220.312  306,362 

Jinsen  (Chemulpo)    11,651               39,993  53,741 

Ounsfan     . .' 7,558              14.494  82.597 

Talku 23,513      .         68,174  77,263 

Fusan    40,803               64.928  106.323 

Heijo  (Pyongryang)   23,545               89,972  114.871 

Chln-nan-po     4,956           •    22,902  28,906 

Oensan  (Wonsan)    9,299               25.316  35.435 

Mokpo     7,280               19,993  27.521 

Shinglshu  (New  Wiju) , .        6,198               13.746  23,893 

Foreigners  in   Korea 

Ynr                                                         Male                  Fmala  TMd 

1923    30,640               4.899  35.039 

1924    31,852               6,129  86.981 

1925    41,147               6,313  47,460 

1926    40,452                6,089  46,541 

Classified  according  to  nationality  these  give  in  1926  the 
following  statistics :-f^hinese,  45,291;  Americans.  756;  English. 
228;  French,  76  GermansV45;  Russians,  126,  etc. 


THE   KOREAN   ADMINISTRATIVE   POLICY 
AS    REORGANIZED 

In  Aug.  1919.  the  regulations  for  the  organization  of  admini- 
strative machinery  in  Korea  were  revised,  with  the  object  of 
replacing  the  former  military  government  with  one  in  which  the- 
civil  factor  should  be  predominant.  Thus  the  Governor-General- 
ship of  Chosen  is  now  open  to  either  a  civilian  or  a  military  man 
whereas  the  post  waa  formerly  restricted  to  a  General  or  aa 
Admiral. 

The  reorganizing  policy  has  since  been  carried  out  stilt 
further  and  many  important  reform  measures  suggested  by  the 
growing  democratic  tendency  have  been  adopted.  Among  them 
may  be  mentioned, — Improvement  of  the  Police  asnstem:  uniform 
•cale  of  salaries  for  Korean  and  Japanese  officials:  appointment 
of  Koreans  as  school  principals;  higher  education  arrangement  for 
Korean  boys  and  girls;  Korean  Judges  and  Procurators  invested 
With  the  same  authority  as  Japanese;  abolition  of  flogging;  com- 
pany regulations  revised  and  made  more  liberal;  reeognitlOB  of 
religious  bodies  as  juridical  persons;  permioedon  to  poblish  ver* 
iMeular  papers;  partial  adoption  of  the  Ideal,  self -government- 
system,  etc. 
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For  the  Oovcmnieht-General  Office  Is  appolrited  an  Iiii^l^itor- 
General  of  PoUtlcal  Alfalra  whose  function  Is  to  assist  the  Gov-> 
ernoF*GeneraI'  and  to  inspeet  the  official  btislness  of  the  X.bcat 
GoTemment  and  oth^r  various  affllfated  offices.  The  Goverti- 
ment-General  is  divided  into  a  secretariat  office  and  tfen  depart-  ' 
ments,  via.,  Departments  of  Gcfneral  Affairs;  Internal  AffttlrsJ 
Communication;  Finance;  Public  Works;  Kailway;  Agrtculture, 
Commeroe  and  Industry;  Justice;  EJduca^itJn;  Police.  The  Chiefs 
of  those  Departments  are  of  "Chokunin"  rank. 

Q«m!«rmeHe  System  Abolished.—The  abolttfon  of  the  gendar- 
merie system  to  be  replaced  by  a  ciVll  police  force  is  another 
slerniflcant  feature  of  the  revision. 

Local  Administration. — The  thirteen  prefectures  or  Pi;ovlnceSj 
of  Korea  are  as  follows: — 


■   F)ro\  Ince  Seat  of  ofHce 

ICyongki-do    Seoul 

North  ChoonKchong-do  ChonsJu 
South  Choongchong-do  Konffji^ 

North    Chonla-do Chonju 

South  Chonla-do Kwanju 

North  Kyongsang-do  .*....  Talku 
South  Kyongsang-do Fusan 


Frovlnce  SMfcafoffica 

Whanghal-do Halju 

North  Pyong-an-do.-New  Wiitt 
South  Pyong-an-do.  Pyongyang 
Kwan-won-do  ...... Choonchon' 

North  Hamkyong-do Ranan 

SQUth  Hamkyong-do  Hamheuns* 


The  Central  Counoit 

The  Central  Council  is  in  effect  a  Privy  Council  and  con- 
siders matters  submitted  to  it  by  the  Governor-General.  Th« 
members  of  the  Council  consist  of  one  President,  one  Vice* 
president*  five  Advisers,  and  65  Counoillors,  all  Koreans. 


THE  ROYAL  HOUSE  OF  KOREA 

The  former  royal  family  of  Korea  is  treated  as  Prince  of  the 
Blood,  and  the  head  is  known  by  the  title  of  His  Imperial  High- 
ness Prince  Ti.  The  first  prince  after  the  annexation,  Prince  Yl 
Chiok,  demised  In  April  1926,  and  was  honored  with  State  funeral 
held  at  Seoul  on  June  10  the  same  year.  The  present  head.  Prince 
Tl  Kon,  heir  and  brother  to  the  former,  married  in  April  1920 
Princess  Masako,  daughter  of  Prince  Nashlmoto,  a  Japanese 
Prince  of  the  Blood. 

Korean  Peers* — In  Oct.  1910,  67  distinguished  Koreans  Includ'^ 
ing  five  members  of  the  former  Imperial  family,  were  created 
•Peers,  I.e.  6  Marquises,  8  Counts,  22  Viscounta,  and  45  Barons. 
The  new  Peers  were  given  monetary  grants. 


LOCAL    SELF-GOVERNMENT 

The  creation  of  the  local  advisory  bodies  in  Oct.  1920,  as  ft 
preliminary  step  towards  self-government,  is  an  importtot  in<« 
novation  fn  the  Japanese  government  in  Korea.  These  are  of 
three  Idnds;  <1)  Provincial  Oounc-lls,  (2)  Munidlpa!  Councils  and 
(8)  Village  Councils. 
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.  Proyineml  Ceunoil.-r*Consi0ts  of  18  to  ft?  members  acconAng 
ta  |>c^uisitioii.  Th,e  membership  ia  of  two  clwisos  (1)  elective  and 
(9)  nonviDatetd,  tlie  former  conatitutiBflr  tworthtrdfl  of  the  eoftim 
-number  c^f  members.  These  «xe  fippoiatod  by  tlie  Govomer  tnm 
■among  a,  certain. fixed  number  of  candildAtee  elected. by  the  mem- 
bers ot  the  municipal  and  village  councils.  TluMe  eligible  for 
•candidacy  are  to  be  male  subjects  of  the  Japuneae  Bmplre  of 
twenty -five  years  and,  over  and  with  aji;  indepegdeat  mf  ans  of 
livelihood. 

^.  It  Is  presided  over  by  the  Qovernor  wl^o  is,  exoept  wfMB  the 
urgency  of  the  matter  leaves  no  time  for  so  doiner,  to  convene  the 
Provincial  council  and  invite  Its  .views  on  all  questions  regarding 
the  provincial  finances.  The  council  may  memorialize  the  Gov- 
ernor on  all  affairs  of  public  importance.  Their  ^erm  is  three 
.years,  and  the  office  is  honorary. 

Municipal  Council. — Consists  of  12  to  30  members,  elected 
fbr  three  years  without  any  salary  by  poprilar  votes  under  a 
property  qualification  consisting  of  the  payment  of  ¥6  and  over 
per  annum  of  municipal  taxes.  This  restriction  Is  applicable  to 
the  voters  and  th^  candidates  alike.  Presided  over  by  the 
respective  Prefects  or  Mayors,  it  deliberates  upon  the  financial 
tttfairs  of  the  municipality  as  submitted  by  the  Mayor. 

Village  Council. — 8  to  14  members  are  appointed  by  the 
respective  District  Magistrate  or  Chief  of  Island,  for  three  years 
without  pay,  and  presidjed.  over  by  the  vill&ge  headman.  They 
discuss  village  finances.  As  an  exception,  41  villages  are  allowed 
an  elective  system  as  provided  for  the  municiiiallties  in  con- 
sideration of  their  population  and  their  importanoe  as  political 
or  economic  centres. 

School  Cou nci I. «— Besides  there  wiU  be  established  in  each 
administrative  unit  a  School  Council  to  discuss  matters  relating 
to  Korean  education.  ,The  status,  election,  etc.  of  the  members 
are  practically  same  as  for  the  members  of  the  Municipal  and 
Village  Councils  respectively. 


FINANCE 

Imperial  Treasury's  Burden. — ^To  enable  the  former  Korean 
Government  to  meet  the  deficit  in  Its  Budget,  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment disbursed  in  the  four  ye&rs  prior  to  the  annexation 
¥104  millions,  of  which  ¥13,280,000  odd  was  in  the  shape  of  loans, 
free  o^  Interest.  This  was  in  consideration  oT  the  ti^nsfer  of 
judiciary  affairs  to  the  control  of  Japan,  and  the  prison  expense 
#evolv)hg  on  the  Imperial  Treasury.  With  the  annexation  Special 
Account  was  estabHehed  fot*  thfe  Gt^ernment  of  Ohoseni  the 
expenditure  to  be  met  as  a  rule  with  the  revenue  of  Korea  and 
the  deficit  filled  up  with  aids  from  the  home  Government.  All 
public  utility  Iterfm  as  road^mftking,  harbors,  pailways.  etc.  are 
•defrayed  with  proceeds  from  public  loans  or  borrowed  money 
cihargeable  to  t}ie  Special  Account,  while  military  and  naval 
outlays  are  payablo'out  of  the  General  Account, of  the  Imperial 
•Ooveirnnteat.  The  latter  totalled  ¥125.626,000  betwe^v  IfilO  and 
J923.  In  191fr  the  Government-General  oould  di«penfle  for  ttaet 
Urst  time  with  financial  help  from  the  Imperii.!, Government*  but: 
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the  Ii4ministrative  reform  -carried  out  that  year  again  required" 
help  from  the  home  Government  for  the  time  befngr.  tt  was  ¥10 
millions  In  1920,  ¥16  in  '21,  YI6  in  '22  and  ¥15  in  '23  and  '24. 

The  Budget  Expansion. — ^The  budget  has  increased  apace  in* 
recent  years  owing  to  the  Institution  of  various  cultural  enter- 
prises undertaken  ho  that  what  stood  at  the  ¥158  million  level 
both  for  revenue  and  expenditure  In  1922-23,  itself  an  increase  of 
lOOjf  over  the  figures  in  1919-20  and  220)|f  over  1911-12,  has  now 
reached  ovFr  200  millions. 


Budget  (in  ¥1,000) 

Revonue 

Ordinary  isn^tr  iw?— ss 

•  Taxes 37,4^6  40,804 

Stamp  recoiptja    -    10.008  10.646 

Tok-tun-to   receipts    1,406  1,033 

Gov't  undertakings  and  property.  98,449  112.112 

Other  receipts    '2.102  2.210 

Total    , 149*453  165,773 

E2xtraordinary 

Sale  of  Gov't  property' 3.945  3.523 

National   treasury  grants 19,919  15,473 

From  general  accounts 800  800 

Loans    15.000              .     19.000 

Surplus  of  previous  year  transferred  3,309  5.915 

Total  with  others 43.372  45.136 

Total  revenue 192,825  210.910 


Expenditure 

Ordinary  nw— n  isn-v 

Prince  Ti's  Household 1,800  1.800 

Gov.   G\eneral"s   Office 3,960  4.461 

Justice  and  Prisons 7,088  7.639 

Local   administration    29,098  80,043 

Education     2,072  2,302 

Customs -house    978  1,000 

Mdflel  farms 431  483 

r^ntral    experimental   station....  165  194 

Afforestation  8,931  4,566 

Communication     11,370  11.937 

Railway  working    41,814  43,006 

Monopoly  Bureau  17,362  21,801 

•Sundry  expenses  981  I.OIT 

Transferred  to  special   account..  15,120  18,817 

Ohoaem  Hospital  and  8alsei-in. . .  <»86'  088 

Keseovos     2:600  2.fiOO 

Total  irltii  otfheifs 140.3a»  150.878 

'S^Ktraordlnary 

Oarrison     275  275 

Investigation    463  B86 

Subsidies    14,175  15,600 

RepilttiB  and'  construptkyn S,«a2  4;527 

Public  works    M66  lA^l 
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Railways    15,000                  19.0^0 

Arable   land   adjustment 5,0X3                    5.992 

Railway  stores    . . .  • —                          — 

Sand,  arresting    600                        700 

Total  with  others 52,486                   60.030 

Total  Expenditure   192,825                 210.910 

Continuinil   Expenditure    (¥1,000) 

Total  Up  to  10S4             IflSS 

Chosen  Shrine   1,564  1,331 

Gov't   offices    6,678  *   5,690 

Telephone    &   telegraph 4,170  2,170 

Roads     ,     40,480  24,340 

Harbor  construction  • .- 28.080  23,860 

Railways     268.889  153,981 

8and  arrester 9,300  700 

Extra,   riparian   work 1,051  827 

Chosen  Imperial  Univ 1,668  394 

Riparian  work  9,300  — 


233 

.» 

700 

28t 

500 

500 

500 

1.00a 

800 

1.000 

10,000 

16.600 

400 

600 

224 

-. 

300 

500 

700 

1,200 

When 

Tnb« 

f1««ted        redt^med  la 

1908 

1933 

1913 

1940 

1921-23 

1976-78 

1922-25 

1925-30 

1921-25 

1924-30 

Debts   (September,  1926) 

Anmant.  Tn'ervfit 

Yen  1,000        per  cint 

2nd  Undertaking  lioan 12,964  6.5 

1st  i^  Public  Loan 1,052  4.0 

Mark   "Sa"   &   "Yu"  PubUc 

Loans    7,599  5.0 

Various  5)(  Exchequer  bonds   233,769  h% 

Various  Undertaking  Loans     43,221  6.5 

Total    298.611  —  —  — 

PUBLIC    WORKS 

There  were  formerly  no  "roads"  to  speak  of  In  Korea,  the 
river  beds  in  many  places  having  served  as  such  in  dry  seasons. 
Since  the  annexation  a  complete  system  of  roads  has  been  laid 
out.  consisting  of  515/lines  of  roads  of  various  classes  totalling: 
15,000  miles  In  length.  The  greater  part  of  these  roads  was 
completed  by  the  end  of  1923.  The  remainder  Is  still  in  course 
of  construction.  Reconstruction  of  streets  has  also  been  carried 
out  on  an  extensive  scale, '  as  the  old  streets  were  eztremeljr 
narrow  and  dirty. 

Rivers,  which  were  found  in  the  worst  condition  Imaginable, 
mainly  owln^  to  complete  deforestation  throughout  the  country, 
liave  been  Investigated  with  the  view  to  systematic  control,  and 
the  works  of  improvement  are  already  under  way. 

Harbor  works  were  commenced  with  Fusan.  where  all  the 
terminal  facilities  for  the  Fusan-Seoul  Rly.  have  been  completed. 
The  construction  of  breakwaters  and  dredging  are  now  in  pro- 
gress. At  Jinsen  a  spacious  lock-gate  dock  baa  been  constructed 
to  accommodate  2  ships  of  4,500  gross  tons  and  under,  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  great  tidal  range  (22-23  ft.)  of  the  locality.  The 
work  cost  ¥741.000.  > 

Cities  and  towns  with  Waterworke  already  number  24  and 
are  steadily  increaslzig.  / 
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frrioiition  wovkahiure  been  c«rrled  out  on  quite  wu  laxg^ 
,4H:ale,, mostly  b9v..tli««  locai  uniona  specially  fonneA  for  the  pur- 
•  pooe^    At^UieiondiO^  1922»  tba  land  irrigated  eoverod  ao  Jlesa  than 
^0;0Q0  acrea.. 


FOREIGN    TRADE 
Volume  of  Trade   (in  ¥1,000) 


•  Withlorelgrn  Mwhydlae 

COUntrSoa:  ItApnrtn  Kxporli*  T»*a 

*  1925    ./. 105,388  *     24,342  12»,730 

1926    123,984  24,779  148,713 

1927 113,943  28.134  142.077 

1928  (1st  half )  72,&60  16,299  88459 
With  homeland: 

1925    234.624  317,289  551.912 

1926    248.236  338,176  586,412 

1927    269.474  330.791  600,265 

1928  (let  batf)  138.902  .     169,452  308,354 


Specie  A  BoUlt'li 


Im.ort 
261 
230 
193 


549 
239 
326 


Jfixpovi 


4,358 
7,452 
5.263 


Staple   Exports   (¥1,000) 


lB*i7  19S6 

Rice 191.675  192,568 

Beans     23.996  24,888 

Fish    12,497  14,762 

GinsenfiT     2,033  1,714 

(medicinal)  « 

Cotton    :.......  4,1  W  4.654 

Barley*  Wheat  '  175  — 

lAve  stock  ....  3.421  8,907 


Gold  ore   

Iron  ore    

Timber.  , , 

Iron 

Cow  hides   . . . . 
Beche  de  mer.. 

Pulp   

Fertilizer    


1W7 

1,451 
1,085 
8,161 
5.566 
2.445 

814 
7,088 


19W 

1.346 
772 
5.098 
5,708- 
2.688 
1,405 
2.352 
8,772 


Staple   Imports    (VIvOOO) 


VXJ  1«6 

Rice    19,260  19.536 

Millet  81,649  31,806 

Flour    6,197  6,432 

.Susrar     7,736  6.195 

Sak6     ,.      1,410  .     1,490 

Kerosene  oil    ..       5.355  3.784 

Ginned    cotton.       6.408  5,012 

Cotton  yarn...       6,472  8.412 

Sheetings    21,269  26,389 

Cotton    fabrics.       9,291  2,015 


•    1937  vas 

Silk  piece  eooda      9,293  7,9(12 
GrasB.cloth    ..,       5,501  *     6,419 
Cigars,  cigarettes 

&  tobacco  *.•       5,203  5.9t44 

Paper     ........       6,216  7,003 

fron,    rails,   etc.  ..  9.373  7,598 

Machinery    ....       9.420  7,750 

Coal    10.732  8,557 

Timber    k.     10,640  9,705 

Beer    .    2,057  1,936 


BANKS   AND    BANKING 

Korea  had  no  banks  up  to  February  1903,  when  a  branch  of 
the  Dal-lchi  Bank  was  established  and  was  authorized  by  both  gov- 
emmentB,  Japtfneee  mnd  Korean;  to  iaeue  convertible  notee.  *  With 
the  establishment  o£  the  Baakiof  Chose*  in  1909  the  busineseof 
note-issuing  and  other  privilegred  were  ceded  to  the  new  bank,  as 
the  central  banking  organ*  '  The  provincial  hypothao  banks  or- 
ganized in  IfiOil  fit  Y«bri«u)s  local  centras  vera  thoroughly  Ye - 
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'  .ovgaidztfd*  Hi  lynnli  19b9;  tttxialiiDtttiatiiig' '  tMnv  4nclP'^Mb  •tlho8e» 
t7lMu8<(tf!at  TdtommlLn.)  Bank  (S^oidK  M^piial'tea^a^AM^MPH^  p.  tfc). 
It  is  anitMxisDOd.tfy  iMtie  d«bdfit«NrM>  to^  aftt  Amimm.^*V ^^ce/tO/tSkg 
15  times  the  paid  up  capital  and  to  furnish  long'-^QMbd'  lotms 
at  a  low  rate  of  interest  to  promote  the  development  of  agricul- 
ture, industry,  llsherypfte.  it  ^n9  Qf^^l^T^'nches  at  present.  There 
are  also  16  ordinary  banks  and  16  branches  of  Home  banks  Includ- 
ing those  of  the  Oai-leh),  ■  the*  lM|th  and  the  18th.  Some  of  them 
are  either  purely  Japanese  or  Korean  enterprise  and  others  Joint 
•stabltshments.  In  Sept.  1925,  there  were  511  petty  banking 
organs  backed  by  ¥5,761,667  p.  u.  capital  and  ¥3.350^;35  greated 
by  the  Oovernment»  for  the  benefit  of  peasants,  small  traders  and 
manufacturers.  The  banking  statistics  are  as  follows  at  the 
end  of  Sept.  1927   (in  ¥1,000):  — 

Ka  of  p.  -o.      .         <ftt«rrr«  Onvt. 

Banks  capUal  .  ,  fttiids 


Bank  of  Chosen..........  I  25.600  1.001  1.200 

Chosen   Industrial   Bank..  1  16,000  4,753  1,459 

Ordinary   Banks    20  16.960         "3.563  165 

Bhitk  Vfrifm  DebeiTtnriff  Detx^ltt  Lomm 

Bank   of  Chosen 79,113                 —  77.514  204.972 

Chosen    Industrial   Bank...          <^  1 612,629  54.348  232,748 

Ordinary  Banks    —                 —  .  90,576  97.489 

The  Bank  of  Chosen  ^See  Chap,  opi  Banks,  etc.) 

AGRICULTURE:    (1  cho=^5  acres) 

Arable  Areas^— Aecording  t^  .the  lateert'  officii  returns,  tlM 
arable  laad  in  Chosen  meo^ures  4,348.355  /*cho''  including^  1,563,786 
,**cho*'  of  paddy  .fields,  and  2,784,tl*  -^'cho'!  ot  dry.  fields.  Besides 
there  are  some  135,000  "cho"  of  fields  laid  out  for  temporary  use. 

The  irrigation  (m9X  ^x^m^^BiR  ovtor.  16  years  was  begun  in- 
1920-21  and  is  in  progress  to  convert  202,500  "cho"  of  dry  fields, 
ftifeirshes.  ^tc.  into  paddy  and  also  to  improve  the  Irrigation  plan 
for  225,000  "cho"  of  the  existing  pad^ly  fields.       •       . 

Eneoufagement  by  the  QovernTTient. — ^In  'March;  1907,  a  law 
encouraging  the  exploitation  pif  State-owned  unculttvated  lands 
was  promulgated,  providing  that  anybody  may  rent  uncultivated 
lands  from  the  State  for  ten  years  or  under  for  tillage,  stotfk- 
breeding,  etc. 

Rice. — Bic^  Is  the  staple  product  followed  by  'wrheat.  barley, 
soya  bean,  cotfdrt,  etc:  The  cereal  is  fairty  good'  ift  quality!)  The 
product  in  1926  fi^om  about  1.575.000  "oho"  of  *he  Yite  fields  wAs 
about  1-5,301,000  "kokU"  of  which  5.785,000  "koku"  valued  at  fld2 
million  was  exported  to  Japan. 

Barley  and  So^Ji  Btmu^Batkfir  <R)V#rift  828,267  "cho,"  yielding 
7,815,898   "koku".     Soya  bean  is  exported  chiefly  to  Japan  for 
-  manufacturing  soy.^  the  export   amounting  ■  to   1,408.000    ^'koku" 
valued  at  ¥24,390,000  in  1926, 

8eHculture^^The  climate  of  Korea  fa  euttable  fbr  eerlcolture 
owing  to  the  sicarcity  «f  rainfall  In  the  reaviitg  sedeon,  ^ust  the 
cohtrary  of  Japan  proper.  817.080  "kokiT*  of  dftoeoiis  were  two- 
•»ueed  in  1926  yielding  142.161  'neati"  e^stlk.  rwiw  #ilk  'worms  *te 
«lsa  reared  lA  Kuma,  the  cocooimi  b^mgiAOsar  €txp^rt»a  to  Chtoa. 
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.  Ginseng. — Qlnaen^r^  &  medical  root  hJshly  v«auod  by  Chinee^ 
andKorpana,  fell  ofT;ln  output  lately  owing  to  the  ravages.  <»< 
in^iffious  fungl.^  An  Improved  method  of  cultivation  and  control 
has  revived  the  business.)  In  1926,  the  monopoly  goods  manufac-, 
tured  amounted  to  29,369  ^'kfn"  and  besides  there  was  82,203  "kin"', 
white  glhseng  produced  outside  the  specified  area.  Korean  ginsepjj 
exported  to  China  alone  Is  now  .  iestimated  at  40,000  "kin", 
The  plants  are  left  growing  6  or  7  years'  before  they  are  h^vested^I 
The  business  Is  a  Government  Monopoly. 

Cotton. — The  experimental  cultivation  of  cotton  started  1^  the 
spring  of  1905  by  the  Korean  Cotton  Planting  Society  organi2ie4 
by  a  number  of  prominent  Japanese  having  proved  satisfactory^ 
planting  was  started  on  a  systematic  plan.  The  American  upland 
variety  Is  cultivated,  being  fudged  best  suited  to  the  soil  and 
climate  of  the  southern  half  of  Chosen.^  The  second  project  put 
Into  execution  in  1919-20  aims  to  increase  the  cotton  fields  ta 
some  250,000  *'cho"  within  ten  years  when  the  output  will  In-, 
crease  to  about  192,000,000  "kin"  In  upland  cotton  and  soma 
(8,800,000  in  native  species.  '  The  latest  figures  are  given  below: — ; 


1924 
1925 
1926 


Area  (1,000  cho) 

rpUrid 

irartre 

Szpotx 

UplRqd      NatlT© 

117           53 

106,927 

30,1^2a 

13.11« 

139           59 

101,225 

8S»959 

11,869) 

150           65 

118,264 

4M19 

4,564 

Stock- Parming.T— Cattle  reared  In  Hamkyong,  Northern  Koreia^ 
are  fajnous  for  strong  build  and  perfect  flesh  development.}  Bvery; 
house  there  keeps  a  head  or  two,  and  as  the  ];'eglQn  is  excellently, 
suited  for  pasture,  the  preserved  meat  busniess  in  Northern  Korea 
has  a  great  future. 

Tobacco^ — ^Tobacco  Is  an  old  farm  produce  in  Korea  and 
covers  an  area  of  about  12,000  "cho".  The  leaf  harvest  shows  a 
marked  increase  owing  to  improvement  in  the  method  of  cul- 
tivation and  variety.  The  crop  obtained  recently  reached  3,000,- 
000  "kan."    Leaf- tobacco  has  of  late  found  a  forelgrn  market. 

Fruit -Culture. — The  climate  being  drier  than  in  Japan  proper 
is  suited  for  the  cultivation  of  fruit-trees  and  produces  fruits  of 
sweeter  taste.  Formerly  fruits  were  largely  imported  into  Korea 
from  China  and  Japan  but  of  late  fruit-culture  has  sufficiently 
developed  to  meet  the  demand  In  the  Peninsula^  Apples,  pears, 
etc.,  are  now  largely  exported  to  the  homeland,  Manchuria  and 
Siberia. 

Organs    of    Agricultural    Department 

A  Model  Farm  was  established  at  Suwon,  with  branches  at 
various  places.  Similarly  sericultural  and  aferictfltural  schools 
were  founded,  and  steps  were  taken  to  encourage  sericulture,  the 
cultivation  of  rice,  cotton,  etc. 


MINING 


The  development  of  Korean  mines,  especially  as  regards  gold,  | 
I  Iron,  graphite,^  tungsten,  etc.  is  quite  creditable,  the  value  of  the  | 
I  SFOduots  having  been  quadrupled  from  ¥6  to  over  ¥26  milUoxu9»  « 
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Affected  by  the  recent  slump,  graphite,  ^hic,  ttmgsten,  etc.,  amons 
•^hers,  have  already  ceased  to  be  operated  since  1921. 

Gold. — ^The  ITnsan  Mine  (North  Pyong-an)  leased  by  th« 
Oriental  Consolidated  Mining  Co.  and  Sulan  Mine  (Whang-bal) 
of  the  Kanjo  Mining  Co.,  both  American  interests,  produce  the 
bulk  of  the  gold  output  in  the  Peninsula.  There  are.  besides. 
Shokusan,  Shojo  (French  Concession),  Rakusan  (Kobayashi), 
Toei  (Kuhara)  and  Hippo  (Taniguchi)  gold  mines  now  under 
operation.    Alluvial  mines  are  found  at  ^okusaji  and  Jun-an. 

Iron. — Whang-hai  is  the  centre  of  iron  mining  in  Korea. 
Ti^*"^^ltg  is  especially  active  in  the  districts  between  "g^^jf^*^ 
and  Koshu  /"lyhAn^-jjn  to  the  east.  Salnei  and  Inritsu  Mines 
and  also  those  in  South  Pyong-an  all  belong  to  the  same  category. 
HemtitttP  is  operated  at  Ajxss3SiJLMUiA  (Chosen  Iron  Mining  Go« 
Whang-hai),  while  magneaito-  Is  found  all  over  the  Peninsula, 
though  It  is  still  left  in  neglect.  Sainei  and  Inritsu,  most  Im- 
portant of  all,  operated  at  first  by  the  Korean  Government  were 
tx^ansf erred  to  the  Home  Government  in  1910.  These  with  two 
other  Korean  mines,  ATiga,kn  and  Bigen,  furnish  the  ores  to  the 
Gov't  Yawata  Iron  Works.  Penchi-hu  and  Wanishl  Iron  Foun- 
dries get  their  supply  from  Kaisen  (Nippon  Steel  Foundry)  and 
Rigen  Mines.  Mitsubishi's  Kenjiho  Iron  Foundry  runs  Its  own 
mines  in  Korea  but  the  sftiortage  comes  from  Angaku  Mine. 

Coal. — The  Pyong-yang  Colliery  (Gov't  enterprise)  is  famous 
fas  working  the  only  rich  anthracite  mine  in  Japanese  territory. 
/Its  full  working  capacity  has  lately  been  increased  to  3004)00  :tona, 
'  the  bulk  of  the  output  being  consumed  by  the  Tokuyama  Bri- 
^  quette  Factory  (Yaraaguchl-ken)  run  by  the  Imp.  Navy.'^  Pro- 
'  specting  is  going  on  In  other  distrtcts  of  South  Pyong-an  and 
also  in  Kwan-won.  Lignite,  though  inferior  in  quality,  is  found 
in  various  places. 

Principal    Mineral    Production    (in   unit   of   1,000) 

Gold  Trtro* 

Ye«r                                             Momzne  Yen  Kan  Yen 

1984 1.084  4,550  1,555  1,734 

1925     1,184  5,693  120  45 

1926-7     1,827  7,485  267  96 

Iron  or«s  PtiHron  Goal 

Yttir                             TVin             T«i  Ton             Y««  Ton  Y«n 

1924    309         2,141  100         4,566  399  2,961 

1925    351         2^200  102         5,386  622  4.549 

1926-7    351         1;120  118         5,958  6«2  4,992 

N.B. — •  Selected  quartz  v^n  containing  gold,  silver  and  cop- 
per ores. 

Other  items  are  alluvial  gold,  ¥41«,845;  graphite,  f853,94fi: 
gold  and  silver  ores  ¥1,063,274,  etc.,  altogether  amounting  to 
¥24,130,350  in  1926  against  ¥30  millions  in  1918. 


FISHERY 

Bounded   by   sea   on   three   Rides   KoHea  has   eocust-llne 
tiding -over  9; 000  norutical  miles  and  is  rich  In  flSh,  shell ^flh  i 
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-sea -weeds.  Mackerel,  sardine*  Alaska  poUack,  Sciaena  Sp.»  hev- 
flhgf,  sea-bream,  cod,  yellow  tall,  wtiale,  ear-shell  are  the  prln- 
■<ilpal  catches.  The  encouragement  by  the  Government  and  tha 
Unproved  methods  Introduced  have  brought  about  the  rapid 
fleive/lapmefit  of  the  Industry  of  late.  The  existing  state  of  the 
•bti^n^feM  ex«ei^tfn?  wfiallhgf,  is  as  under  :-^ 

of  ftWl  fMieftti^n  Vald^  dfeaX&iw                   proflacTn 

iai!>artege    7«,«96  ¥27,854,^01            ^4.279,8^^        " 

Koreans  ..r 337.272  25,88M6*              19.949.491 

Tetal     4O61I68  93.742^867  -         34.129,«7S 

The  cioast  from  the  River  Tufnen  downward  is  noted  for  the 
Styihgr^tat,  Alaska  pollack  and  cod  Ashing,  the  western  sea  fo# 
the  Otiehf.  Bclaetia  Sp.  fishing  and  the  southern  i^ea  near  Fusafi 
for  cod,  herrlngd,  etc. 

WhalliHi.-^Whaling  is  solely  undertaken  by  Japanese.    Boats ' 
numbered  12  in  1926  and  the  catches  in  1926  totalled  ¥762,163  in 
irtfhie. 

Salt 

Owing  to  her  geographical  features.  Kbi^ea  is  suitable  for  s&It 
linanufacture  by  natural  process.  The  output  is  at  present  hardly 
ifilltcient  i0  meet  the  demand  In  the  Peninsula,  Jbut  with  th^ 
fcoWtrtfetloh  of'  the  ej^panlsion  program  extending  over  7-  -years, 
1920-1926.  s*lt  fields  that  totalled  roughly  2,446  before  came  up 
td  4,000  "cho."     Th6  dutput  for  1926  was  155,094,000  •'Wn.v 

FORESTRY 

Except  in  the  northern  regions  covering  the  upper  courses  0* 
the  Yalu  and  the  Tumen,  mountains  in  Korea  are  bare,  a  result 
of  re<^less  felling  and  negleet.  Area?  to  be  properly  regarded  as 
regular  wooded  land  roughly  measure  about  16,888,000  "cho", 
about  71^  of  the  total  area  of  Korea  including  about  one  third  of 
open  landj)  The  trees  growing  In  the  wooded  zones  In  northern 
Korea  are  chamacyparis,  larix,  abies,  birch,  pines,  etc.  In  pre- 
served fofests  here  anA  there  found  in  southern  Korea  are  growlni; 
pines,  qifercite»  xelkova.  wainnt-trees,  eto.  The  g^edttest  obstiEUsle 
in  regard  to  tree -planting  in  Korea  is  scarcity  of  fuel  and  absence 
-on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  idea  of  preserving  young  trees, 
a  result  of  centuries  of  oppression  and  extortion.  In  1907  tha 
Residency-General  set  abont  the  task  of  effecting  a  tlrtrrongh  re- 
fiovation  of  this  state  of  affairs;  established  nurseries  for  raisin^: 
seedlings  to  be  distributed  graitis;  created  an  Aribor  Day  on  4 
national  holldfty  (April  8),  and  effected  planting  orver  801,M) 
"oho,"  or  116  times  as  great  as  tHe  figure  at  th6  time  of  tJke 
annexation  in  lOlO^ 

The  Govemment-Qenerars  Forest  Oi&ce  established  In  1907  ftt 
New  Wiju  has  under  its  control  about  2.200,000  "cho"  of  forests 
along  the  Yalu  and  Tumen  Rivers  and  is  chiefly  devoted  to 
lumbering  work. 

INDUSTRIES    AND    WAGES 

The  Koreans  are  a  deft  race  and  their  mats  and  similar  wsar^ 
•are  by  no  means  despicable.    As  investigated  by  the  responsible 
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atitliorltfes^^he  industries  that  offer  bright  prospect  in  the  Penin- 
sula are  fabrics,  spinningr*  paper,  ceramics,  hides  and  leathers^ 
tobacco,  liquors,  bamboo-work,  metal  work,  and  knit-work.  Pre-t 
served  meat,  especially  beef,  fancy  mattlngr  and  chemicals  from 
sea-weeds  are  also  promising.  A  rapid  growth  has  been  wit- 
nessed in  the  textile  industry  with  the  introduction  of  improved' 
machinery.  The  production  in  all  lines  of  Industry  has  made 
rapid  strides  of  late,  the  value  exceeding  ¥295  millions  in  1925. 

To  encourage  industry  the  Government  has  established  a 
printing  office,  a  higher'  technical  school,  technical  training 
schools,  brick  factory,  etc.  The  last  is  regarded  as  especially 
important,  not  merely  because  it  is  full  of  promise  owing  t9 
abundance  of  clay  everywhere  but  chiefly  because  the  natlveof 
who  are  dwelling  In  wretched  hovels  inducive.of  indolent  habitsg 
should  be  encouraged  to  rebuild  them  with  brick,  wood  being 
scarce  and  costly. 

The  following  data  taken  from  the  official  reports  show  tb.9 
development  of  manufacturing  i^dustry  In  recent  years. 

M ntlTe  pomr  VahM 

fitctorles    (Ten  1,000^               .workers                   motors         H.P.  (Yen  1,000) 

1923  . . .  3,499       177,98$       69,412  (59,678)       1,670      90,008  242.788 

1924  ...  3,845       166,941       73,184(63,488)       1,972       98,412  293,94T 

1925  ...  4,238       265,863       80.375(70,281)       2,870    128,949  887,24$^ 

1926  ...  4,293       819.171       88.450(73,345)       2,576     128,780  865.849 
*  Figures  in  brackets  show  Koreans. 

Industries  Started  by  Japanese. — These  have  made  a  rapid 
development  of  late,  the  investment  reaching  about  ¥270 
millions  in  1926  and  comprise  chiefly  rice -cleaning,  Ironworks, 
tobacco,  bricks  and  tiles,  electric  enterprise,  lumbering,  brewing; 

and  tanning.     The  total  production  is  about  ¥229  million  worth. 

Electric  Enterprise. — ^At  the  end  of  March  1927,  72  electric 
x)ompanies  existed  with  capital  of  ¥196,053,500.)  The  Seoul  Electric 
Go.  is  the  largest  and  commands  a  capital  of  ¥15,000.000.  It 
undertakes  lighting,  electric  car  business  and  supply  of  current: 

Chosen  Water  Power  Elec.  Co. — A  new  electric  enterprise 
projected  by  the  Chosen  Hydro-Electricity  Co.  (capital  ¥20  mil- 
lions) aims  at  generating  180,000  kilowatt  electricity  by  utilising 
water  power  of  the  river  Pu-jyol-lyong-gang  in  south  Hamgyong 
province  to  supply  power  for  industrial  purposes.  The  first 
period  work  of  50.000  kilowatt  is  to  be  completed  in  1928  when 
the  CO.  will  inaugurate  its  business,  the  remaining  work  to  be 
finished  in  1931.  The  transmission  power  is  110,000  volt,  the 
length  of  transmission  lines  extending  about  88  miles.  The 
estimated  cost  is  ¥45  millions. 

Wages  in  Korea 

Wages   of   native   laborers   are   about   half   of   the   figures   in 
Japan  proper.    Data  showing  average  of  daily  wages  (at  Seoul)> 
for  the  year  1927  are  as  follows: — 
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'Carpenter  . . 
PUisterer  ... 
.Stone  maaon 
Blaoksmith 
Tb4^to^er  . . 
Rikiahaman 


8.61 
3.95 
4.16 
3.50 
8.6« 
2.76 


Yen 

2.00 

2.29 

2.18 

2.26 

2.02 

2.21 


Japaneae  Korean 

O«oap«llon  Yen  Yen 

Coolie 2.88  1.01 

Compositor    . .  2.50  1.46 

Shoemaker     . .  2.69  2.15 

Tailor    8.21  — 

Xjauskdryman..  -»-*  1*00 

Barber     t  2.ia  1.42 


EP.UCATION 

•        J       r  >  .     ■         -  -   ' 

.Korea  had  no  syatem  of  modern  oducatlon  before  ahe  waa 
tirougrht  under.  Japanese  protection,  for  only  about  10;^  chUdi^eo 
of  school -age,  and  only  tb.ose  of  upper  classes  attended  schools 
kept  by'  Korean,  ^achers  who  at  best  possessed  fcnpwledird  ol 
Chinese  classics.    All  otl^er  children  were  left  imeduoateiJL 

The  Korean  educational  ordinance  and  resrutetions  i^ut  in 
force  In  Nov.  1911,  and  revised  in  Feb.  1922  place  Ordinary  and 
Higher  Common  Schools  fqr  Korean  .boys  and  girls  in  the  same 
status  as  elementary  and  secondary  (I.e.  Middle  and  Girls'  High) 
schools.  The  secondary  schools  and  those  of  higher  grade  for 
imparting  knowledge  ot  '  agriculture,  commerce,  engineering, 
4}MM>hhig,  medicine,  laws,  economics,  etc.  are  controlled  in  practice 
by  the  regulations  thereof  operative  in  Japstn  proper.  Both 
Japanese  and  Korean  students  are  co-ediicated  In  these  8choo]t& 
Tlie  data  In  May  1927,  are  as  follows: — 

Enrolment 
Bobools       Staff  Boya  Glrla 

■Elementary   Schools    455      1,912      30,887      27,688 

•Common  Schools Public    1,338      8,111    866,181       63,16& 

Middle  Schools Public    .....      11  264  5,528 

Ti.  V  ^  C3  V.         f  Public    . . . .  i      15  337    .  6,386 

HIgh.CommonSch.        [j^^^^^^    ^...        <,         197    •  ^[gae 

Girls'  High  Schools  Public    22         305  7,08t^  ' 

{Public    6  72  1,176 

Private    ....        9         126  2.069 

No.  of 

Bcboola      Staff      Biixolment 

Agricultural  Schools..     Public    .......     23  218  4.033 

,,„^     ,         (Public    "16  334  4,407 

Commercial  Schools..  |  private    ....  4  59  1,073 

Technical   School    (Gov't) .1  28  144 

**lshery  Schools  (Public) 4  31  250                 ; 

-Continuation   Schools    (Public) 46  228  2,493 

( Gov't    1  '51  761 

-Kormal  Schools |  Public    13  164  1,947 

•Gov't  Schools  of  Higher, Grade:         ,  .      .                            r       :  '         . 

Seoul   Law   School. ..». 1  15  179 

Seoul  Medical  School 1  ^  846 

Seoul   Tech.   School. 1  63  167 

Sui'gen  Agr.  and  Forestry  School  1  35  170 

Seoul  Higher  Commercial  School  1  42  230 

Besides    there    were    five,  private    special    schools    managed. 
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h'y  Koreans  or  foreifirn  missionaries  and  583  private  sobeols- 
(enrolment  57,120)  of  lower  status  includinfir  246  rellirious  institu- 
tions. Private  elementary  schools  of  the  old  system  mostly 
teachinir  only  writinir  and  reading  number  18,510  and  take  in 
about  231,754  children. 

Korean  Students  studying  in  Japan  proper.— ^hese  Koreans 
increase  year  after  .year  in  number.  In  Dec.  Id24{,  there  was 
81  studying  at  official  expenses. 

Seoul    Imperial    University 

As  the  highest  seat  of  learning  ih  Korea  the  institution  wa» 
established  in  May  •M')Under  Imperial  Ordinance  and  in  accord- 
aaee  with  the  Imperial  tJnIversity  Ordinance.  It  is  to  consist 
of  Law  and  Literature  Departments,  with  twtf  year  Preparatory 
course  Attached.  The  latter  was  opened  in  April  '24  (Vid.  Chap. 
fin  |S4uoation>. 

TCUIGION 

All  religious  faitl^s  enjoy  pqual  opportunity  (tad  protection 
from  the  Government,  there  being  po  State  religion  in  ICpreit 
The  Confuclaz)  cuU  fa  spread  more  amon^  the  higher  c.larae» 
apd  Buddhism  among  the  lower.  The  Is-tte^,  however,  is  not  so 
prosperous  as  in  Japan  proper.  Standing  between  the  two  Chris- 
tianity has  gained  a  great  vogue  among  all  classes. 

Theve  are  also  some  adherents  of  such  Shinto  sects  as 
Tenrikyo,  Konkokyo,  etc.  In  December  1926  Shinto  shrines  and 
Buddhist  temples  established*  by  Japanese "  numbered  43  and  87 
respectively.  Besides  there  existed  1,363  BuffdHist  temples  under 
Korean  management  with  7,188  priests  and.nun^-.  Other  Qguros. 
for  the  same  period  are  as  follows: — 

Jflwlom  ymiitnarits  Adherents 

S|Unt,o 153  236  86.204 

Bjuddhlsts    351  609  366,287 

Christians     .'     3,664  2,893  29t.664 

•  including  churches. 


JUOrCATURE 

The  Korean  Courts  fall  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Gov* 
emor-General  and  hear  both  civil  and  criminal  cas^.  They  also* 
attend  to  other  legal  affairs  in  Korea.  The  courts  comprise  11 
District  Courts  with  51  branches,  three,  Courts  of  Appeal,  and" 
one  Supreme  Court. 

The  District  Courts  transact  the  respective  legal  work  aa 
provided  in  the  laws  for  organization  of  law  courts.  The  Courts 
of  Appeal  give  Judgment  on  appeals  and  protests  brought  against 
the  decisions  of  the  District  Courts,  and  the  Supreme  Court- 
decides  the  appeals  against  Judgment  given  at  the  second  trial  of 
the  Appeal  Courts,  and  the  protests  against  the  Judgment  of  the 
Appeal  Courts. 

Latest  statistics  on  new  cases  of  civil  and  criminal  pre- 
liminary affairs  etc.  are  as  follows: — 
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Tmt                                     ClvH  su'U      CHoilnfa  salts  PrvHmlnaij    Pro'nlora'  vMt 

1924 60.833             23,60l»  864  83.066 

1925    64.244             27.532  840  91.^1 

1926    67.075             31.295  860  96,198 

There  are  17  prisons  with  13  branches,  their  inmates  at  th« 
year  end  being  classified  as  follows: — 

Miile  FtomiUa  Total 

{Japanese     554  12  66(^ 

Koreans    11,744  385  12.129 

Foreigners   134  4  188 

f  Japanese    577  11  588 

1925  i  Koreans    11.970  402  12.372 

(Foreigners   153  9  169 

C  Japanese     679  9  688 

1926  J  Koreans    12,642  493  .         13,185 

iForeign^rs    151  .7  168 


eARRieON  AND  POLICE 

The  troops  In  the  Peninsulii  represent  two  Divisions^  one 
being  quartered  at  Pingyang  and  the  other  at  Ryiisan  near  Seoul, 
besides  the  6th  Air  Regiment  established  in  1921-22.  Prior  to 
the  "independence"  agitation  the  policing  force  consisted  of  gen- 
darmes and  police.  With  the  reorganization  of  the  administrative 
system  in  1919  the  gendarmes  wove  mostly  converted  into  police 
at  their  own  option.  (The  police  force  proper  comprised  at  the 
end  of  December  1926  7,333  native  potleemen,  and  11,129  Japanese 
poUcemen.  these  with  others  rnaldng  the  total  of  18.462.  The 
ipendannes  are  now  on  theiv  own  proper  duty  only. 


RAILWAY 

The  S^oulrFusan  section  wag  completed  in  1904  by  the  former 
Seoul -Fusan  Railway  Co..  and  opened  to  traffic  in  Jan.  1905.  The 
Seoul -Jinsen  route  was  originally  conceded  to  an  American,  from 
whom  the  former  Seoul -Nrinsen  R'ly  Co.  bought  th.e  privilege  and 
completed  the  conartructlon  in  1909.  Amalgamated  in  1903  with 
the  larger  company,  the  whole  was  purchased  by  the  Government 
o&  1st  July.  '96.  The  prolongation  from  Seoul  to  the  Talu  and 
1^1  oonstruction  of  two  branches  to  JMEasan  and  Kenji-ho  were 
bvrriedly  made  during  the  Husso-Japaaese  war. 

-As  existing  at  present  the  Korean  railways  reach  1,300  miles 
in  extension  consisting  of  4  main  lines  as  follows: — (1)  The  trans- 
Peninsular  line  extending  from  Fusan  to  Antung  (590.8  m.).  with 
branches  of  103.8  m.p  connecting  on  one  hand  with  the  Fusan - 
Shimonoseki  ferry  service  of  the  Japanese  Gov't  Railways  and 
an  the  other  with  the  Antung-Mukflen  line  of  the  South  Man- 
churia Railway.  This  trans-Peninsular  line,  therefore,  forms  part 
of  the  two  international  through  traffic  services,  I.e.  one  between 
Japan  and  Europe  via  Siberia  and  the  other  between  Japan  and 
£:hina  via  Une  South  Manchuria  Line.  (2)  Seoul- Wonsan  Line 
U88.4  m.);  (3)  Honan  Line  (176.5  m.>.  or  Taiden-Mokpo  main 
line  and  Kunsan  branch,  and  (4)  Wonsan-Huining  Line  (388,4), 
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This  last  was  completed  and  lis  last  section  opened  In  October 
1928;  so  that  when  the  projected  Kirln-Huining  line  Is  completed 
the  Wonsan-Hulnlng  line  will  be  connected  with  Changrchun  of 
the  South  Manchuria  Railway.  For  purposes  of  industrial  and 
cqmmercial  developments,  as  also  of  defence  of  Chosen  the 
Wonsan-Huining  line  is  judged  to  be  of  inestimable  importance. 
The  Korean  railway  is   of  standard  gauge  of  4.8%   ft. 

TraflRe  Results  .    . 

The  total  investment  In  the  Chosen  Government  Railways 
amounts  to  ¥294,409,832  at  the  end  of  March,  1927. 

Traffic  results*  are  shown  below,  in  1,000:— 

Yenr  ended  Mar.  Fmnengeni  Luggage  Cktn>  Oi^ods  rtoa>  Beoeipla  (Ten) 

1924    17,488  54,601  3,794  29,028 

1925    18,241  64,647  4,297  30.709 

1926     18,457  64,226  5,027  33,810 

The  average  figures  p«r  tolte  per 'dasr'Asft: — 

Faanengers  Goode  C^on)       Beceipts  (Ten) 

1924    1,255  1.211  64.10 

1925    1,248  1,229  64.52 

1926 ,       1,310  1,416  70.18 

Private   Lines 

Bight  private  lines  exist,  some  of  them  electric  but  all  of 
light  railway  description^  Their  proposed  length  totals  roughly 
1,707.9  miles  but  in  March  1827  the  lines  open  extended  only  530J 
miles.  All  thes^  private  undertakings  have  been  started  under 
the  Private  Railway  Encouragement  Law  and  are  guaranteed  Sf 
profit  for  a  certain  time. 

THE  ORIENTAL  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY 

The   first   joint   undertaking    by   Japanese   and   Koreans   to  ^ 
exploit  the  resources  of  Korea,  it  was  organized  In  the  sinriiig  of 
1908.    The  capital  was  ¥10,000,000,  increased  in  1919  to  ¥50,000,000» 
4iivided  into  1,000,000  shares  of  ¥60  of  which  ¥35  is  paid  up.  Com**  I 
pany's  line  of  business  comprises  opening  up  of  wild  land  and) 
making  loans  to  Japanese  settlers  and  Koreans  redeemable  In 
5-26    years,    and   also   temporary   loans    both   to   Japanese   and  . 
Koreans.     It   is   allowed    to    finance    enterprises    In    Manchuria. 
The    term    of    the    Company    is    100    years.      The    Company   is 
authorized    to    issue   debentures    up    to   ten    times    its    paid   up 
capital.     The  issue  amounted  by  Mar.,   1926   to  ¥279,000,000    (of 
which  ¥116,900.090  Tedeemed)  inoluding  50,000,000  francs  (redeem- 
ed) of  the  French  loan  and  about  $19,900,000  of  the  American  loan. 
JPresident  and  two  Vice-Presidents  are  nominated  by  the  Japan- 
ese Government,  one  Vice-President  to  be  Korean. 

Inviting  Settlers. — ^The  Company's  settlement  plan  now  id 
force  divides  feettlers  Into  two  classes.  The  first  can  lease  wet 
and  dry  fields  to  the  extent  of  two  "cho"  (five  acres)  per  family, 
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the  ownership  of  which  is  to  be  transferred  to  them  after  repay- 
ing price  of  land  in  25  or  less  yearly  instalments  at  the  interest  of 
-djf  per  annum,  no  redemption  being  required  for  the  first  five 
years.  It  is  nec96sai-y  to  culti^atQ  the  -vthMe  I#asfd  lot.  The 
second  can  lease -five'^ho^  'by  imyini:  4iot  *iess  tlMi»'one  quarter 
of  the  price.  The  ownership  is  transferable  to  them  after 
repaying  the  balance  in  25  or  less  yearly  instalments .  at  the 
interest  of  1%  per  annum.  If  thdy  are  willing  to  cultivate  only 
part  of  the  land  themselves  ,they  Can  put  out  the  rest  to  lease. 
Statistics  for  tl^a^last  faw^yeax)i  are  givj^  below: — 

Oip.  p.a.       HeBerTea  Profit  horn  Nek  profit        DlTidand 

JtfBrcb  .  CY^n  1,000)   (Yen  1.000)    (Yen  1,000;    CYea  1,000)    (Yen  1,000)       vper  cent) 

1925    ...     35.000      '   5,677        '23.926         20,570'        8,366  8 

.  1926    . . .     35,000         5,979         23,483         19,844         3,939  8 

1927    .  . .     35,000  .750       "  33.592         38,937       -5.546  — 

,  Land  Ovy/Md 

jiJna,  VWoe 

Ccfao>         (Yea.  MM) 

-Paddy 49,647                 — 

Upland    20.283                — 

•j     Forests    .- —                — 

Totalix^cl.  others  86,966  .    ,     —          90.243                 —        . 

Settlers 

. .  Allotted  area     I^iaDB  advanced     . 

March  Family  I^opnlatlon  <.cbo)  CY'en) 

1925 .'     3,956  17,802  «,536  471,026 

'  1926 4,066  18,990  9,891  — • 

"1927    (Sept.)    ..     4,020  '    19,286  9,287  SOdjOST         ' 

Pres^r  K.  Watanfibe.    Directors;  R.  Ikebe,  K.  Ozaki,  M.  Numada,! 
Auditors:   T.  Shim^  M.  Jfukumoto,  Cho  Cintai, 


A^l' 

•   v;h.* 

vctao; 

.    fCX¥»i.QW 

48.983 

>             .--r      ., 

18,619 

.    -T«    ,    ,, 

2,477 

-r 
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TAIWAN  (FORMOSA) 

INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS 

Taiwan  consists  of  Taiwan  proper,  the  Hokoto  Islands 
(Pescadores),  and  smaller  Islands  lying  near  the  coast.  The  main 
Island  covers  18165.71  sq.  miles  and  extends  from  latitude  2V  45' 
N.  to  25°  88'  N.  and  from  longrtitude  119"  18'  E.  to  122'*  6'  E.  The 
Pescadores  cover  about  47.64  sq.  miles.  The  total  area  of  Taiwan 
almost  equals  that  of  Kyushu  tn  Japan  proper. 

The  mala  island  is  traversed  trom,  north  to  south  by  the 
Taiwan  Range  that  forms  the  backbond  of  the  island,  dividing  it 
into  two  parts,  east  and  w«cit.  The  eastern  half  is  exceedingly 
steep  and  craggy,  while  the  other'  is  a  flat  and  fertile  slope. 
Among  the  mountains  the  most  conspicuous  are  Mt.  Sylvia  (nearly 
13,000  ft.)  and  Mt.  Niitaka  (14,500  ft.).  In  the  northern  part  of 
the  Island  the  volcanic  peak  Daiton  (8,680  ft.)  stands,  its  neigh- 
borhood abounding  in  hot  springs.  The  rivers  of  Formosa  are 
not  large,  but  their  currents  are  very  swift.  Every  year  in 
late  summer  heavy  rainfalls  are  frequent,  causing  floods  that 
inflict  heavy  damage  on  the  fl/elds  and  public  works.  The  sea- 
board extends  nearly  707.69  miles,  but  with  no  good  indentation 
except  Keelung  and  Tamsui  in  the  north  and  Takao  in  the  south- 
west. The  western  part  of  the  ieUtfid  Is  generally  well  cultivated, 
yielding  two  rice  crops  a  year.  The  best  land  is  In  the  south- 
west, but  even  in  the  mountainous  districts  a  great  part  of 
available  plains  has  been  brought  under  cultivation. 

The  Island  being  situated  In  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  the  tem- 
perature rarely  falls  below  96"  P.  In  winter  the  north-eastern 
monsoon  prevails  and  occasions  wet  weather  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  island.  On  the  other  hand  the  southern  half  Is  visited  by 
the  south-western  monsoon  and  Its  rainy  season  is  In  sunmier. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS 

Temperature  (1926) 
Jan.        Apr.         Jal.        OcL  Dec.         At.         Max. 


c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c 

c 

c              c 

Taihoku    . . 

..     15.0 

18.9 

28.9 

22.3 

15.7 

21.5 

37.2         2.S 

Taichu    

..      15.4 

21.0 

28.2 

23.7 

16.4 

22.2 

35.8         1.8 

Tainan     . . . 

. ..      16.8 

22.4 

28.1 

24.2 

17.6 

22.9 

34.8         4.3 

Taito    

. . .      18.3 

21.5 

27.5 

24.2 

19.6 

23.1 

36.0       10.2 

Koshun    . . . 

. . .     19.7 

23.1 

27.7 

26.1 

20.9 

24.2 

34.0       10.0 

Hokoto    ... 

. . .     16.7 

21.6 

28.7 

24.5 

17.9 

22.8 

33.4       10.8 
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RftinfAll  <10e6> 

Jmi.           A^.           JoL  Oct. 

vaox.         MUD*           nun.  nua. 

Talholai    32.0       426.8       170.9  308.1 

Talohu     5.4      418.8       238.7  5.6 

Tainan     OJ.      164.8       135.0  12.6 

TaitD    26.5         »2.8       212.5  2D6.S 

Koshun     19.3      129.9       421.2  106.8 

Hokoto    2.2       200.9        96.0  6.2 

*  maximum  per  24  hours. 


Tbtid 


Hav» 


49.3 

2,103.1 

193.7 

36.4 

1.611.4 

138.8 

rti 

1,500.9 

172.9 

6.8 

1JB06.0 

15T.^ 

7.6 

1,633.8 

185.5 

6.6 

1.034.1 

123.4 

of  Days  of  Rainfall 


Numbor 

lost  im  19SS  1914  ins  im 

Taihoku    170  200  152  194  164  182 

Talchu 181  160  95  141  116  129 

TaJnajQ     162  114  81  129  95  108 

Taito    158  164  150  162  159  158 

Koshun    157  157  154  165  185  147 

Hokoto    85  104  75  126  87  99 


POPULATION 


J  Japanese     101.080  S2,278  188.817 

Natives     1,913.699  1328.417  3^748.116 

Aborifirines    48.660  42.846  84.Mr 

^Foreisrners    .; 28^404  7.869  81.878 

Total    2.080.838  1,960,869  4.041.703 

Japanese    101,993  87.637  189,630 

Natives    1.962.069  1,876,667  3.888.686 

Aborigines     43,177  42,761  86.938 

Forelgrners    23,857  9,401  83,268 

Total     .: 2.181.096  2.016,866  4,147.46» 

Japanese     105.143  90,62$  195.769 

Natives    2,002.787  1,920.965  3,923.752 

Aborlginep     ..^ 43.658  43,075  86,7S> 

Foreigners    25,068  10,437  85,50S 

Total     2,176,656  2,065,103  4,241,76# 


In  the  followlngr  statistics,  aborlerines  are  excluded. 


Tf«r  Birth 

1922  161,82» 

1923  164.079 

1»24  166,188 

1985  166.901 

1926  183.860 


Per  t,000  of 


'S^SS: 


DMth 
96.372 
94.108 
98,405 
98.043 
93.720 

ilntfon 


Yew 

1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
•1926 


Birth 
42.30 
39.60 
42.00 
41.09 
44.18 


Death 
25.00 
21.60 
24.87 
24.14 
22.56 


Marriage 

9.90 

10.10 

10.60 

9.26 

11.26 


Divorce 
1.10 
1.10 
1.10 
1.06 

1.16 


Marrti^tt 

87,831 

39,480 

42.101 
37.603 
46.778 

Males  pef 

IM  frmalft 

bom 

104.61 
164.86 
105.79 
106.11 
i   104.96 
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4,125 

4,338 

4,457 
4,066 
4.812 

Scatli  per< 

IM 

btrfbfl 

49.74 

95.55 

59.21 

68.74' 

61.11 

Google 
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Principal  Citrat  at|  ftM  End  of  1926 


Taihoku     ; 205,613 

Keelung   68,649 

.  Taxnsui 22,606 

Olran    22,613 

Shlnchiku    89,685 

TaSchu    44.104 


Kako     » 33,088 

Tainan 87,930 

Kagi    47,«94 

Takao     46,754 

Mako     21.466 

Toroku     27,911 


DEFENCE 

The  defence  of  Taiwan  is  in  charge  of  either  a  full  or 
Xii6Ut.-Oeneral  under  direct  oontrdl  of*  the  Sm^expr.  As  regards 
military  administration^  personnel,  mobilization,  etc.  the  Com- 
mander Is  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  War,  the 
Chief  of  Staff,  etc.  The  forces  under  his  command  consist  of  a 
fortress  at  both  Keelung  and  Hoko-to  where  a  battalion  of  heavy 
Artillery  is  stationed,  a  garrison  at  both  Talhoku  and  Tainan 
each  with  one  regiment  of  infantry  and  a  squadron  of  mountain 
tottery. 

THE   ABORIGINES 

There  are  nine  different  tribes,  ethnologically  all  more  or 
less  a.llied  to  the  Malay  raoe.  These  tribes  are  divided  Into 
about  715  communities  with  a  population  of  about  180,400  and 
"broadly  classified  into  Northern  and  Southern  aborigines.  The 
former  are  savage  head-hunters,  the  latter  more  submissive  and 
civilized.!  The  Northern  aborigines  almost  exclusively  belong  to 
the  Altaiyol  tribe  and  occupy  a  little  under  half  the  whole  extent 
of  the  unexplored  regions.  The  Southern  tribes  are  Tsaissetto, 
Vonum,  Tsco,  Tsarlen,  Taiwan,  Puyuma,  Amis,  Peipo  and  Yaml, 
<this  on  Botel  Tobago  island  alone),  and  they  are  about  four 
times  as  numerous  as  the  other.  These  together  Qccupy  regions 
covering  aboufrone  half  the  total  area  of  the  island,  where  natural 
resources  abound. 

The  Frontier  Guard  Zone. — For  guarding  the  frontier  in  or^er 
to  prevent  the  descent  of  savages  upon  the  plains,  the  system 'of 
volunteers  organized  formerly  by  the  Chinese  Oov.  has  been  kept 
up  on  a  larger  scale  by  the  new  ruler.  The  zone  extends  over  860 
miles  of  which  roughly  280  are  strengthened  with  charged_  barbed_ 
wire.  Some  9  batteries  are  placed  at  strategic  positions.  On  the 
other  hand  27  public  schools  exist  in  the  reclaimed  aborigines' 
districts. 

Subjugation  Program. — ^Prom  1910  to  1914  the  Government 
carried  out  a  thorough  subjugation  program.)  The  first  campaign 
in  1910  against  the  Southern  Gorgan  tribe,  the  2nd  against  the 
Middle  tribe  Moricowan  in  1911;  the  8rd  in  'IS  against  the 
Northern  tribe  of  Kinaiji,  and  the  4th  and  last  attempt  in  1914 
to  bring  to  subjection  the  Tarco  tribe,  the.  head -hunting  savages 
occupying  a  hilly  and  inaccessible  regrion  on  the  eastern  coast. 

THE  NEW   LOCAL  ADMINISTRATION 

£hccept  in  th9  two  eastern  districts  which  are  most  backward 
in    civllizatlofi   and   communications    the   new   system    of   local 
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udmlnlstratfon  was  introdueed  in  Aur*  1929  with  the  creation  of 
S  prefectures,  Talhoku,  Shlnchiku,  Talchu,  Tainan,  and  Takao, 
miich  on  the  same  lines  as  in  Japan  proper,  each  under  a  civil 
irovernor,  and  with  it  the  municipal  and  village  self-government 
has  come  into  existence.  The  prefecture,  municipality,  and 
village  conduct  their^  reapeotive  affairs  regarding  taxation, 
revenue,  management  of  enterprises,  etc.,  as  assigned  each  hy  the 
new  legislation.  A^visogr^  rftttn^"**!  prefeotural,  municipal  and 
village,  have  also  been  created  to  deliberate  on  the  financial  and 
legislative  affairs,  taxation,  etc.  in  their  respective  commissions. 
The  members  of  the  prefectural  council  are  appointed  by,  the 
Governor-General,  the  municipal  and  village  members  by  the 
governor  of  the  prefecture  to  which  they  belong  in  turn,  each  for 
a  term  of  two  years  and  for  no  pay.  The  new  legislation  came 
into  force  in  Sept.  1920. 

REVENUE  AND   EXPENDITURE 

for  19t6-27  (actual  aocount)   A  1927-28  (estimate) 

Revenue  .(fl,000) 

Ordinary:—-  im^fr  mw-I8- 

Taxes  &  Duties 21,912  16,847 

.     Stat©  Undertakings  and  Property 70,645       .     72,522 

Stamp  Receipts 3,024  2,888 

Misoe}Ianeou8   Receipts   • 1,008  866 

Total    96,588  92,578 

Extraordinary :— - 

Proceeds  from  Sale  of  State  Property...  6S0  449 

Receipts  from  Loans 2,821  6.000 

MiseeUaneous  Receipts 118  — 

Surplus  of  preceding  year  transferred...  81.79«  12,716 

Grants  from'  general  account —  — 

Borrowings  for  undertakings —  — 

Total 35,190  19,026 

Total  Revenue 131,778  111,699 

expenditure   (ft ,000) 

Ordinary:—  ^-^  ^-» 

AdminiatraUon  Office    2.127  2,204 

Local  Governments   13.470  13,599 

Custom-houses    466  477 

Judicial  Courts    1.006  1,06T 

Prisons    '. 1.045  1,128 

Police 183  1«» 

Hospitals 1.067         .     1.070 

Research  Institute   932  966 

EducaUon    ; 2.^0  3,374 

Communication    13.906  16,02g 

Monopoly  Bureau  23,675  27.678 

Forestry   3,088  3,343. 

Transferred  to  Special  Account 4,581  4,972 

Total  InoU  others ^  69,658     ,        79,167 

Extraordinary:— 

Government  undertakings    9,644  18,639 
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JSnoourageaiemt   oi  Induetry .;.«.........  1,947  l«SSft 

8ubsidl€S 4,756  6,966 

Total  iiicl.  others. 22»283  a2/l9» 

Total  Expenditure 91.941  111.69» 


EDUCATFON    (fHnrch,  i^/») 

we.  «f  N<K  <«*  Ko.  flf 

8cbool9  Teaehen  atuduNa 

Elementary  Schools  132  780  25,895 

Public    Schools 539  5,164  216.011 

Middle-  Schools 9  178  3.964 

6irl&'  iligrh  Schools   11  176  4,194 

Normal   S^chools    3  88  1.187 

High  School    1  26  411 

Agriculture  and  Forestry  Schools 2  21  324 

Business   Schools    2  35  717 

•Technical   Schoal 1  56  109 

Higher  Commercial  Schools 2  29  290 

Medical   SchoW 1  88  291 

Higher  Agr.  and  For.   School 1  28  118 

Private    Schools 17  103  2,486 

Family    institutions    kept    by    native 

teachers    .••.•.•:• ^36  208  5,507 

By  the  regtrtatlons  promulgated  in  1922  both  JapMigafl  and 
•natives  are  now  placed  under  a  uniform  system  of  education.  Id 
IHS  primary' grade,  however,  the  native  children  mostly' allend  the 
public  schools  which  formerly  admitted  only  natives  to  teftch  them 
Japanese.  -)  In  the  above  table  the  public  ■cfaool»  iaaHrile  tbiam 
for  aborigines. 

With  the  creation  of  the  normal  schools  in  1919  the  liangruage 
School,  which  consisted  of  two  departments.  Japanese  and  na- 
tive, was  abolished.  The  High  School  established  in  April  1922 
is-  under  the  same  regulation  as  that  In  Japan  proper. 


0 


JUSTICE 

The  Judicial  systeoa  formerly  consisted  of  two  stages,  but 
by  the  revision  effected  in  1919  a  higher  stage  has  been  added* 
Thus  the  law  courts  as  they  exist  now  are  the  High  Coinrt,  with 
the  two  Departments  of  Fihal  Appeal  and  Revision,  and  three 
X-ocal  Courts  with  three  branches.    ' 


1st  Instance 


2nd 


CirM  ceasQH 

Crtralnal  cases 

Dec. 

No. 
of  casea 

.  No, 
diflpocied 

Ko.  wy 
malning 

of  caaea 

N*.  dla-  Ko.  re. 
poaod    maliiinc 

(1925    .. 
i  1926    .- 

.     10,499 
-      10,511 

7.789 
7,933 

2.710 
2,578 

4,286 
4.802 

4.180       106 
4.077       225 

fl925    .. 
I  1926    .. 

1,454 
1,435 

1,119 
1,118- 

835 

317 

673 

543 

688         35 
607         36 

(  1925    .. 
i  1926    .. 

24^ 
279 

206 
238 

39 
41 

154 
139 

65         81 
113         26 

8rd 


/  There  are  S  prisons  with  3  branches,  the  inmates  numbering 
/  3,254  at  the  end  of  1926,  consisting  of  215  Japanese,  3/043  nativei 
'  and  97  Chinese.        
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FOIUESTRY 

The  forest  area  Ui  rouichly  put  at  8,000,000  "ko"  (1  "ko"=:2.4 
acres),  indudinsr  wasteland  thait  .occupies  80j(  of  the  total  area* 
:More  than  one  half  of  it  is  in  the  aborl^rines*  district,  which 
ia  noted  for  vast  prinMval  forests.  Beckless  l^elllng  has  devastat- 
ed the  other  half.  fSo  the  authorities  have  instituted  protection 
forests  and  are  encouraging  reafforestation. 

Area  e<  Affore^alion  ("Ko^'nabeut  1  "ohe") 

Gnvcrnm^nt  Private 

CM 
Tear 

1924    

1925 

1926    

Lumbering    Worlic-^AHsan 

Several  lumbering  enterprises  Have  already  twen  started, 
principally  for  utilizing  the  dense  "hlnokT  (Chama€(cyparla 
obtusa)  forests  that  exist  here  send  there.  

Arisan  Is  a  chain  of  hills  rising  2,800  to  8,700  ft.  above  the 
sea- level  and  stands  east  of  Kmgk  tXty\  Vt  is  Weltered  on  the  east 
by  M|,^-Xriltaka.  Arisan  proper  extends  15  miles  from  B.  to  W. 
and  20  from  N.  to  ST.  and  covers  27,742  acftes.  The  contents  of 
Arisan  are  esiUmated  aa  follows:** 

Conifers,  374,280  stamps,  yielding  10,606,448  "koku*  a  koku=XOc.f.) 
Broad-leaf  trees,.  1,112A86  yielding  11,24«,361  "koku**. 

As  the  Government  utilisation  program  is  to  fell  every  year 
from  1915-16  year  250,000  "shakujlme"  (12  cu.  ft.)  of  conifers  and 
100,000  for  the  others^  their  supply  is  to  last  25  and  186  years 
respectively.  By  properly  Ailing  up  the  space  of  felling,  supply 
may  be  kept  up  permanently.  In  1924,  182,910  "koku"  was  turned 
out 

Lumbering  raila  are  running  for  41  miles  from  Kagl  to 
Nimampei,  on  the  slope  of  *Arlsan,  the  work  being  completed  by 
the  Government -General  in  Jan..  '18  at  the  cost  of  ¥4,900,000, 
after  the  failure  of  the  Fujlta  Firm  which  undertook  the  work 
but  gave  it  up  after  laying  only  9  mltett.  Tlie  gauge  is  80  in.  with 
a  maximum  slope  of  1  in  20.  Along  the  line  68  tunnels  exist  and 
also  three  spiral  sections  and  two  switchbacks.  The  conversion 
work  is  done  at  Kagl  where  an  extensive  saw  yard  has  been  con- 
strueted. 
^*^  The  Hassensatit — ^The  mountain,  7,824  ft.  above  the  sea-level 
and  lying  east  of  Talchu,  harbors  a  primeval  forest.  The  area 
to  be  exploited  covers  14,000  "cho"  and  its  connected  with  the  main 
traversing  raihray  by  st  light  line.  It  contalAB  4',476,000  •Ttoku" 
of  conifers  and  5,764,000  "koku"  of  broad  leaf  trees.  The  lum- 
bering work  was  started  in  1915.  In  1924,  80,104  "koku"  was 
out. 

The  Daffcusuf  Valley  in  Git*aii. — ^The  forest  arfea  covers  60.000 
•♦chb"  and  Is  estimated  to  contain  twice  as  great  a  sylvan  Hch- 
ness  as  Arisan,  producing  in  1924,  81,380  **koku/'  The  trouble  10 
that  the  area  is  still  Infested  by  head-hunters. 
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AOmeULTURE 

As  refefrred  to  In  the  Iptroductory  remarks  of  this  chapter,  th» 
low  land  of  Formosa  Is  fertile  and  yields  two  crops  of  rice  a  year, 
thougli  of  Inferior  Quality.  The  improved  system  of  IrrUratlon 
and  manuring  recently  effected  by  the  Government  has  done 
much  to  raise  the  quality  and  to  increase  the  production.  The 
total  output  of  cereal,  including  upland  variety,  reaches  now  over 
six  million  "koku/*  of  which  about  1^%  goes  to  Japan  proper. 
The  sweet  potato  Is  important  ai^  a  staple  article  of  food  for 
natives,  and  Is  grown  all  the  year  round.  It  is  also  exported  as 
material  for  alcohol,  etc.  Other  staples  In  the  island  are  sugar* 
cane,  tea,  ramie,  jute,  Indigo,  etc. 

Aram  of  Cultivation  (in  ifiOO  ''ko") 

Bttd  area  Area  of  laantaMon 

Fa44/   -Upland        ^ce       Swvei     Beana,      8a«ar    Groimd 
Dae.  potato        eto.         cane        mita 

1924    380         405         547        124         24         123         26 

.  1925    385         414         567         127         25         130         26 

1926    393         420         584         128         25         123         27 

Prirtcfpal  Cropr  (in  1|000) 


€hroon4  Sweat  .  .  ^       _ 

Rfce            nuts  potato  peaa,  eto.      Jafce  Kamle 

Deo.               Ckobi)       Ckoku)  C>rtn>  Clnuca)        (kin>  (kln> 

1924  ....  6,077    413  1,867,168  9e    6,996  2,148 

1925  6,448    428  1.908,915  92    5,942  2,110 

1926  ....  6.214    454  1.931.848  87    6,144  2,118 

Fruits  (in  1,000  "kin":   ^represents  number) 

Dea                            Onuisea  Longan  Banana            Flne-applca 

1924  21.245  11,100  291,962  10,997 

1925  23.622  16.916 ,  267,642  14,228 

1926  24,097  7,882*  277.970  16.052 

Live  atoolc  (No.  in  1,000) 

Deo.                                     BailUo  ObMa  Swtna  Goato 

1924 287  92  1,341  104 

1925    287  88  1,436  98 

1926   289  87  1,542  89 


FISHERY   AND    IMARINE    PROOilCTS 

The  Ashing  industry,  long  left  in  a  backward  state,  has 
recently  made  a  marked  improvement  under  official  encourage, 
ment.  At  the  end  of  1926  there  were  127.115  fishermen  and  52.242 
engaged  in  pisciculture.  The  fishing  vessels  represented  64t 
motor  boats,  3,799  wooden  boats  and  6.566  bamboo  rafts.  The- 
area  of  breeding  grounds  totalled  26,474  "ko." 
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MiiHn« 


J390.  FIfih  8h»liaUi   SenwAed    Trttnl  inmdiic's  AqnIonlkMro 

1924    7.999  1,140        64        9.198  S.420  3.082' 

1926    8,629  1,292       110      10.031  S,581  8.107 

1920    8,942  1,240         43       10,226  2,828  8,826 

MINING 

The  Important  minerals  in  the  Island  comprise  ffold,  silver^ 
alluvfal  Rold.  copper,  coal,  petroleum,  sulphur  and  phosphorus* 
mostly  produced  fn  the  northeastern  districts  of  the  Island.  The 
principal  mineral  fields  measure  as  follows.  In  unit  1,000  "tsubo.*' 

Gold-        Alluvial 
..    Dec.  GoTd  0"ppor  (fold  Corper  Otnl  rftmienm 

1924  ....     2.433         3.400         1.606         8.620         196.614         25.243 

1925  ....     2.810         8,400         1.176         6.820         172.163         25.482 

1926  ....  —         3.400         1,336         6,437         159.667         24.947 

The  bu.slness  is  carried  on  by  Japanese,  except  In  case  of 
coal  and  alluvial  pold.  in  both  of  which  the  natives  are  allowed 
one  half  the  shnre  of  output,  Iphe  production  in  the  last  few 
years  is  as  follows  (¥1,000):— 

Altnrlfld        Gold. 
Tmr  Gold  gold         o»pi«r  Oorper  Onol  PPtroleom 

1924    380  6  818  131  11.645  284 

1925    370  6  679  61  12.999  278 

1926    417  10  1.121  261  13.300  1,103 

The  principal  mines  are  Klnkwasek!.  Zulho.  Shlkyakuten  and 
Denrj'oku,  all  situated  n^ar  Koelungr.    The  first  two  produce  gold 
and  ajlver,  the  other  two  coal:   copper  is  found  also  at  Klnkwa- 
seki.  vDevelopment  of  coal  mininjir  is  a  recent  feature.    Its  exporfl 
in  1926  reached  ¥8,437,000.     Petroleum  is  still  in  the  prospectingj 
rttaj^e. 


[new 


SUQAR   INDUSTRY 

When  the  Island  was  ceded  to  Japan  by  China  in  1895»  the 
rulers  found  the  industry  in  a  bisfhly  negrlf'cted  state.)  After 
various  experiments,  they  decided  to  introduce  Rose  Buds  variety. 
In  1902  they  placed  the  industry  under  their  control,  promulgrating 
regulations  for  the  encoura§rement  both  in  the  cultivation  of  canes 
and  the  process  of  refining.  By  1923  the  subsidy  granted  totalled^, 
¥12.418,200.  The  area  of  plantations  under  cane  increased  from 
26.670  "ko"  in  1902  to  133,007  "ko"  in  1924,  while  the  refineries 
with  the  latest  equipment,  of  which  there  was  only  one  with 
the  capital  of  ¥3  millions  in  the  former  year,  numbered  44  in 
the  latter  year  run  by  13  companies  backed  by  an  acrgregate 
capital  of  ¥168  millions.  The  output  too  grew  from  90,000.000 
"kin"  to  over  739.000,000  "kin"  in  the  same  space  of  time.  The 
recent  data  are  given  below: — 

Year  ended  Hir««it  TninI  yl^ld  Of  wMrh  nnod  fhr 

June  aroa  C**'««";  (1,(»0  kin)  eag-x'    I.Oro  kin) 

1924    123,233  7.793.688  7,278,355 

1925    130,372  8.889,833  8.196.518 

1926    123,952  8,610,114  7,978,100 
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The  outtmr  bf. 
*Tdn"):— 

TMtr  ended 
Oct. 

1924     

19M     . . . .  i 

1926    


muklea  the  foUOwlsg  record   (in  1000 


OoMVe 


fillW 

40.284 
45.364 
51.190 


Reflned 
3S.069 
42.891 
48.731 


2.021 
2.053 
2.734 


Production  at  the  Modern -style-  Refineries  (1000  "Kin") 

Y««r  ^nd«*d  Oct* 


ft«flnlng  Cos.                        1)125  11)86 

Telkoku     74,315  90,108 

Niitaka    48.721  52.655 

Rin-Hongen     ...   23.798  26,068 

Toyo     100,769  104,826 

Meijl     113.870  115,539 

Bal-Nlppon   97.564  86.639 

Ensuiko     39,500  93,349 


yp»»-  rnded  Oct. 

Refliitng  Cofl.                       ipss  ifiSV 

Taiwan    188,817  206;322 

Tainan     7.90'f  14,402 

Shlnko 11.936  8,954 

Taito    3,962  3.351 

Shincblku     6.063  4,277 

Saroku     5.034  4,835 

Total    778,774  811.344 

Formosa  v.  Java. — Though  the  progress  made  recently  has 
been  marked,  Formosa  Is  still  far  behind  Java  in  essential  par- 
ticulars. For  instance,  the  yield  of  canes  and  of  centrifugals  Is 
about  three  times  per  same  area  in  Java,  about  1.500  ptculs 
against  450  of  Formosa,  though  the  percentage  of  centrifugals 
Is  nearly  the  same.  The  fact  la  the  Javanese  caneflelds  are 
better  irrigated  and  left  In  fallow  systematically,  while  in  For- 
mosa the  productive  capacity  is  too  frequently  abused  and  irriga- 
tion is  defective.  Wages  are  only  23  or  24  "sen**  In  Java  against 
40  in  Formosa,  though  the  former  is  less  efficient.  On  the  other 
feand.  Formosa  has  the  advantage  of  improved  plants  and  the 
protective  tariff  of  ¥^.95  per  picul.     (Vide  Chap.  Industry). 


TEA 

As  a  beverage  possessing  a  specially  high  flavor.  Oolong  tea 
Is  a  great  favorite  In  and  about  Boston  and  New  York,  about 
i8,000,000  "kin"  valued  at  f5,700;000  being  consumed  there.  It 
also  goes  to  England  where  it  is  used  to  improve  the  flavor  of 
black  tea.  The  Oolong  is  admittedly  superior  in  quality  to  black 
tea,  and  there  is  a  good  hope  of  its  consumption  abroad  being 
increased  when  the  taste  of  foreigners  for  ten  becomes  mere 
refined.  CA.t  present  the  yiearly  production  amounts  nearly  to 
18,000,000  "kin**  and  forms  one  of  the  principal  items  of  export, 
the  annual  shipment  approximating  17  million  "kin"  valued  at 
about  ¥10  millions. 

The  Mitsui  Firm  has  obtained  a  lease  of  about  50.000  acres 
in  an  aborigines  district  about  30  miles  east  of  Taihoku.  Some 
6,000  acres  of  the  hill  sides  will  be  converted  Into  tea  plantations. 
Already  about  a  quarter  has  received  planting,  the  whole  area  to 
be  planted  in  a  few  years.  Amount  of  tea  product  is  shown 
below: — 

Qiintiilty  V.iln«*  Qminity  V»lni» 

T<*T  (1,000  "kin")       (\>ii  1,000)       0,0 ^  "kl"")     ^Y  n  I.OOO) 

1924     20.627  6.524  16.678-  10.501 

1925     20,094  7,242  16.<W>  11,773 

1926     19.895  7.542  17.686^  12.681 
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state:  monopoly 

Opium. — The  State  monopolies  adopted  in  Formosa  aro 
•opium*  salt,  camphor,  and  tobacco,  the  first  more  from,  the  idea 
-Oif  suppressing  the  pernicious  custom  of  opium -smoking  than  for 
Revenue  purposes.  As  the  result  of  the  policy  of  gradual  pro- 
^hibltion,  brought  into  force  In  1896.  the  number  of  licensed  opium 
Qmokers  had  decreased  to  34,359  by  the  end  of  1926  against 
1€9,064  in  1900.  The  amount  of  the  drug  sold  decreased  from  M 
Ihillions  in  1921  to  V4  millions  In  1926. 

Salt. — The  present  system  was  started  in  1899  to  encourage 
the  Industry  which  had  degenerated  as  the  result  of  Japan's 
policy  of  free  manufacture.  The  total  area  of  salt-fields  Is  now 
over  2,313  "ko"  with  the  output  for  1926  amounting  to  231,031,495 
"kin." 

Camphor. — This  monopoly  was  Instituted  In  1899  to  protect 
the  industry  from  decline  due  to  reckless  felling  of  the  trees  and 
deterioration  of  quality.  Under  government  control  the  manu« 
facture  of  camphor  and  camphor  oil  w^ere  allowed  to  23  licensees 
until  1919,  when  they  were  unified  Into  the  Formosan  Camphor 
Mf'g  Co.  established  in  the  same  year  for  the  purpose.  Remak- 
ing of  the  chemical  is  undertaken  by  both  government  and 
licensed  manufacturers. 

The  demand  for  camphor  was  formerly  insignificant  as  Its 
use  was  confined  for  making  merely  insecticide,  antiseptic,  drugs 
and,  in  India,  for  incense.  But  owing  to  the  rapid  development 
of  celluloid  industry  in  Europe  and  America  the  world's  consump- 
Uen  swelled  from  5  million  "kin"  at  the  time' of  the  inception  of 
the  monopoly,  to  12  millioMi  recently.  The  greater  part  of  tha 
quantity  is  supplied  by  the  Island.  In  view  of  the  gradual  de- 
crease of  camphor  woods  the  work  of  afforestation  has  been  car- 
ried on  since  1900  and  at  the  end  of  1923  the  total  planted  area 
covered  31,963  "cho."  The  output  and  sale  for  the  past  few  years 
are  as  follows: — 

Output  (l,«»  ••kin")  Bale  by  Gov't   Y«-n  1,000) 

Twr                         Oaiaphor         Ciuii.  oU      Tital  Camphor        Gain.  oU 

1928    2.428         10,509         10,788  10,799           2,425 

1924    1.966           3,992           5,988  8,280           2,556 

1925    1.809           3,733           5.542  8,778           2,962 

Tobacco. — The  monopoly  was  established  in  1905  and  though 
the  climate  is  highly  favorable  for  its  growth,  the  output  is  still 
Insufficient.  It  cannot  even  meet  the  demand  in  the  island,  so 
that  the  balance  comes  from  Japan  proper  and  from  China. 

The  species  cultivated  in  the  island  at  present  is  the  Chinese, 
the  yellow  and  the  cigar  tobacco.  The  total  amount  of  crop  as 
collected  by  the  government  In  1926  was  1,664,886  "kin,"  valued 
at  ¥603.626. 
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TRADE 


Trade  with  Jipnn  Proper 
romrn'Nl'tl's 

(Yen  l.roo 

8r*He  A 
bill.  Ion 

Rxp^     linp 

Trade  i 
Yew 

rttb  FoTtIg 

n  Cuontric 

i1«»1.»« 

bullion 

T«ar           Kxp  r-s 

Imiiorts 

Expiirb* 

Iinporto 

Exp.    Imp 

1922     ..127.301 

82.173 

670     500 

1922    .. 

30.568 

36.922 

—       — . 

1923     ..169,442 

71.018 

416     150 

1923   . 

29.152 

39.111 

—       — 

1924     ..211.098 

86.573 

131     282 

1924   .. 

42.575 

46.424 

—       ^^ 

1925     ..215  248 

129.906 

—      — 

1925    .. 

47.965 

66.489 

—       — 

1926     ..202,109 

121.405 

—      — 

1926  ., 

49  323 

62  008 

—      80 

1927     ..201,078 

121,108 

—      — 

1927   . 

44.^98 

65.561 

—        % 

Chief  Exports   (¥1,OdO) 

Tettr 

Tea 

Frnlt 

aijnr 

Cwnpbnr 

FInx,  b^mp 
A  Jute        Ooid 

1923    

10.007 

499 

2.280 

3,305 

864 

5.695 

1924    

10.309 

11.816 

6,188 

7.526 

— 

8,059 

1925    

11.702 

— 

6,139 

5,786 

— 

7,444 

1926    

12,380 

751 

3.558 

2,010 

503 

8,437 

Chief   Imports    (¥1,000) 

Tw 

Opfnin 

Tob«'-co-  Bent-ff  and        mn»w 
retroleam       leaf           penae          mi' i  lug 

Imn 
mairaftctOKva 

1923    

1,520 

1.359 

400         2.578         1.880 

726 

1924    

— 

1,433 

955         2.572 

— 

4.896 

1925    

2.816 

1.307 

811         8.324 

— 

2,274 

1926    

987 

1.107 

754        8.657 

— 

746 

Distribution  of 

Exports 

(¥1,000) 

Ttsr            GhlBA 

Bonrkoin 

PittPh 
iDdiit 

Britain 

u.aA. 

glam 

1923    ..  10,626 

4.171 

8.189 

840 

6,596 

1.191 

712 

1924    ..  22.154 

5.766 

8.640 

1,168 

6.267 

1,898 

861 

1*26    ..   26.347 

5.044 

4.005 

1,102 

7.040 

996 

1.188 

1926    ..   29.760 

4,458 

4.021 

966 

6.241 

874 

1,262 

Distribution  of 

Imports 

(¥1,000) 

Twu-             China 

Biti5h 

IiKlla 

ladles 

Or^at 
Rrl  alu 

u.s.\. 

▲u^ralla  Kwratonc 

1923    ..   17.498 

1.495 

4,023 

1,958 

6.870 

621 

3,708 

1924    ..   26.327 

2.705 

8.033 

2,886 

3.505 

1.175 

1,063 

1925    ..   30,572 

3,853 

3.448 

5.372 

2.218 

506 

2.105 

1926    ..    27,217 

10,573 

4.110 

2.705 

2,102 

806 

2,033 

PUBLIC  WORKS 

When  China  was  In  possession  of  the  Island,  It  seemed  to  h% 
the  policy  of  her  Government  to  keep  the  natives  quietly  at  their 
homes,  as  It  did  nothing  to  encourage  road -making.  Any 
roads  that  were  found  in  the  island  were  built  by  wealthy  in* 
dlviduals. 
/  In  the  first  17  years  of  Japanese  occupation,  6.500  miles  of 
I  roads  were  constructed,  chiefly  at  local  expenses.    Since  1912,  240* 
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miles  of  the  most  Important  ones  have  been  reconstructed  by  the 
Government;  and  1,800  miles  more  are  being:  likewise  Improved. 

The  rivers  of  Taiwan  are  fLll  torrential  in  their  nature,  brlnff- 
Insr  down  an  immense  amount  of.  detritus  at  every  flood.  The 
investigation  for  improvement  was  commenced  in  1912;  and  the 
construction  work  has  been  going  on  since  1917.  The  money 
already  spent  for  the  work  reaches  a  large  sum. 

The  lack  of  good  natural  harbors  in  the  Island  has  made  the 
construction  of  artiflcial  ones  a  necessity.  Keelung  was  the  first 
one  put  in  hand.  The  works  there  consisted  of  providing  an 
anchorage  with  a  depth  of  80  ft.  at  low  water,  quay  walls  6.000  ft. 
In  length  and  breakwaters  for  sheltering  the  anchorage,  the  whole 
at  a  cost  of  ¥22,000.000.  These  works  are  now  rapidly  approach- 
ing completion.  Takao,  the  nearest  port  to  China,  had  Its  works 
commenced  in  1908,  consisting  in  the  construction  of  breakwaters 
3,040  ft.  in  length,  and  4,886  ft.  of  quay  walls;  further  dredging 
^of  440  acres  of  mooring  ground  to  a  depth  of  30  ft.  at  low  water. 
These  works  which  are  to  cost  ¥25,240,000  are  now  nearly  com- 
pleted. 

The  tropical  climate  of  the  Island  making  the  supply  of 
potable  water  a  necessity,  waterworks  were  started  Immediately 
after  the  occupation.  Those  for  the  cities  of  Taihoku,  Keelung, 
Taichu,  Kagl,  Takao  and  14  other  smaller  towns  have  already 
been  completedjat  a  total  cost  of  ¥5,400,000,  the  greater  part  of 
which  was  borne  by  the  Government. 

The  extensive  cultivation  of  rice  and  sugar  canes  makes 
Irrigation  a  work  of  utmost  importance  in  Taiwan.  The  con- 
struction of  main  canals  for  the  purpose  undertaken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment was  commenced  in  1908,  and  is  expected  to  be  completed 
/in  1932^at  an  estimated  cost  of  ¥30,000.000.  Other  minor  works 
of  the  kind  are  being  carried  out  by  Individuals. 

COMMUNICATION   AND   RAILWAYS 

The  complete  system  of  post  and  telegraph  service  is  in  force, 
while  two  cables  connect  the  island  with  Japan  proper. 

Railways. — The  work  of  constructing  the  trunk  lino  from 
Keelung  to  Takao  (274  m.)  by  prolonging  the  ill -constructed 
Keelung-Shinchlku  section  (63  m.)  laid  by  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, was  begun  in  1899,  and  completed  in  the  spring  of  1908. 
The  construction  of  Tamsui  (13.7  m.)  and  Hozan  (20.4  m.)  branch 
lines,  hotels  along  the  lines,  etc.  has  also  been  completed.  At 
the  end  of  1918  the  Ako  line  (main  5.8  m.,  deflection  3.1  m.) 
was  completed  at  the  cost  of  ¥2,300,000,  and  the  fertile  plain  of 
Ako  was  made  easily  accessible.  The  Talto  railway,  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  the  island,  has  been  under  construction  at  an 
estimate  of  ¥4,260,000.  It  runs  from  Kwarenko  to  Hinan.  of  which 
about  55  m.  are  now  open  to  trafllc.  The  total  mileage  open  to 
trafllc  in  Mar.   1927  was  610.9. 

Besides  the  Government  railways  thoro  arp  1.849.6  miles  of 
private  railways  laid  by  sugar  companies,  of  which  884.7  m.  are 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  respective  su;?ar  plantations. 
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KARAFUTO  (SAGHALIEN) 

INTRODUCTORY   R€MARKS 

The  southern  half  of  Karafuto  below  60^  which  Japan 
acquired  by  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth  lies  within  141"  51'  and 
144°  55'  E.  longitude  and  extends  to  45**  54'  N.  lat.  The  whole 
district  covers  an  area  of  about  13,245  sq.  m.  The  eastern  coast 
is  washed  by  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  while  on  the  west  the  Island 
faces  Siberia  across  the  narrow  strait  called  Mamiya  Strait  or 
Gulf  of  Tartary.  The  southern  extremity  is  forked  into  two 
arms  which  embrace  the  Bay  of  Aniwa,  and  is  separated  from  the 
northern  tip  of  Hokkaido  by  the  Soya  Strait  only  23.7  miles 
across.  The  native  Inhabitants  consist  of  various  tribes,  as 
Ainus  (1.512),  Gilyaks  (56),  Orotchones  (268),  and  Tungues  (115). 
These  are  gradually  dwindling:  in  number.  The  rest  of  the 
population  consists  of  Japanese  (215,443),  Korf»ans  (3,573),  Chinese 
(83),  and  Russians  (122).  The  chief  towns  are  Toyohara  (Capital, 
pop.  44.044),  Otomari  (56.029).  Maoka  (36.720),  Honto  (18,095). 
and  Tomarli  (31.679).  The  census  taken  at  end  of  '27.  puts  the 
number  of  households  in  the  territory  at  44.323  and  the  popula- 
tion at  221.248,  composed  of  127,042  males  and  94.201  females,  the 
population  recording:  an  increase  of  99,943  in  each  6  years  or 
14.45  per  100  pop.  The  average  annual  temperature  records 
about  38°  F.  at  Maoka  and  29°  at  Shikka.  The  minimum  falls 
In  January  to  40°  F.  below  freezing  point  while  the  maximum 
rises  as  high  as  91*  in  August. 

Finanoe 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Administration  for  the 
last  two  years  are  as  follows  (¥1,000): — 

VAotual)  (ESilnuktO 

Revenue; 

Ordinary  Revenue    14,648  18,942 

Taxes     1,964  1.963 

State   undertakings  and  property 11,279  10,412 

Revenue  stamps  and  others 285  288 

Receipts  from  Tobacco  Monopoly 925  1,123 

Miscellaneous    194  154 

Extraordinary  Revenue    7,673  6.212 

Sale  of  State  property 213  351 

Forestry    3,475  1.829 

Miscellaneous     2  2 

Receipts  from  Public  Loan 1,786  2,000 

Grants  from  national  treasury 1,577  2,029 

Surplus  from  previous  year 618  — 

Borrowings  for  State  undertakings ...  —  — 

Grand  total    22,322  20,164 
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Expehditure: 

Ordinary  Expenditure 8,937  10,162 

Karafuto  Shrine   18  IS 

Karafuto  Office   1,386  1,640 

Education >,....«...  1.335  1,636 

Police    517  640 

Government  undertakings ; 4,016  4,543 

Other  expenses    .  260  .  £08 

Transferred  to  sinking  fund 1,408  1,504 

Reserves     —  180 

Extraordinary  Expenditure    8,706  9.991 

State   undertaWnga ^,..  2;757  3,736 

Engineering  damage   924  429 

Deforestation    1,258  2,306 

Special  undertakings    8,711  8,269 

Others   15«  250 

Grand  total  17,734  20.154 

Japanese  Immigrants 

In  April,  1919,  It  was  gazetted  that  a  small  sum  of  money  wilt 
be  granted  to  those  immigrants  who  settle  down  within  6  months 
of  their  coming  over  to  the  island.  Land  to  be  leased  to  the 
settlers  covers  134,878  "cho." 

The  number  of  peasant  settlers  from  Japan  proper  numbered 
7,760  in  1925,  7.227  in  1926,  and  4,751  in  1927.  Immigrants  from 
Hokkaido  headed  the  list,  amounting  to  73,419  by  the  end  of  1927. 

Sanitation,  Education,  Relioion 

The  government  keeps  under  Its  direct  management  3  medical 
offices  with  17  physicians,  and  besides  there  are  135  public  and 
106  private  practitioners. 

At  the  end  of  March,  1928,  primary  scbools  numbered  178 
besides  5  for  native  children,  having  altogether  33.230  attendantar. 
There  were  also  two  middle  school  (with  an  attendance  of  1,226), 
4  girls'  high  schools  (attendance  aggregating  903)  and  3  kinder- 
gartens (with  108  pupils). 

Shinto  shrines  and  Buddhist  temples  at  the  same  d»t4 
numbered  76  and  86  respectively,  while  Shinto,  Bvddhlst  and 
Christian  missionaries  were  posted  at  149  places.  All  these  hall 
64,791  adherents,  consisting  of  22.379  Shintolsts,  82,162  Buddhists 
and  250  Christians. 

Fishery 

Fishery  is  the  oldest  Industry  and  by  far  the  most  Important 
resources  in  Karafuto.  The  principal  ilsh  caught  are  herring, 
trout,  salmon  and  cod.  The  right  for  fishing  them  Is  granted 
tmder  three  kinds  of  licence,  the  special,  ordinary  and  drift-net 
fishing.  The  first  Is  limited  to  bodies  of  fishermen  on  speclllis 
grounds,  while  the  second  Is  permitted  only  to  tliose  living  tn 
Rarafuto.  The  last-named  was  formerly  Issued  by  public  tenMt; 
but  now  it  Is  restricted  to  certain  persons. 
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Herr^S  is  chiefly  exported  as  fertilizer,  while  the  others  are 
manufactured  as  food  articles.  Crabs  are  tinned  and  find  market 
in  England  and  America.     Laminaria  is  also  worth  mentionlA^- 

The  value  of  marine  products  in  the  last  few  years  is  as 
follows  (¥1,000):— 

Year 

1925    

1926   

1927    

Farming  and  Stock-breeding 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  of  the  plains  existing  in  the 
southern  half  more  than  430,000  "cho"  (1,053,600  acres) 
are  available  for  tillage  and  pasturage.  The  settlers  are  cultivat- 
ing the  land  deserted  by  the  Russians,  and  are  allowed  about  5 
acres  per  family.  In  1927  these  settlers  numbered  about  12,800 
out  of  the  total  agricultural  population  of  42,683.  The  area  under 
cultivation  amounted  to  14,122  "cho."  Oats,  rye,  various  kinds 
of  tubers  and  vegetables,  legumins,  and  also  fibre  plants  such  as 
flax  and  hemp  are  grown  in  the  island,  the  total  agricultural 
products  amounting  to  ¥4,630,309  in  1927.  Farmers  are  also 
engaged  in  stock  breeding.  A  few  years  ago  fox- farming  was 
started. 

Forests 

Various  kinds  of  pine-trees  abound  and  form  dense  primeval 
forests  at  several  places.  They  make  splendid  timber,  though 
lack  of  convenient  transportation  is  a  serious  obstacle.  The  trees 
have  frequently  been  consumed  by  forest  fires,  that  lasted  even 
three  consecutive  years  before  they  went  out. 

In  1927  there  was  1,877,000  *'cho"  of  forest  land  consisting  of 
199.000  "cho"  of  conifers  with  20,000.000  'Tcoku"  of  timber. 
1,792.000  "cho"  of  broad-leaved  species  es«;imated  to  yield  about 
80,000,000  "koku."  The  conifers  are  "todomatsu"  (Abies  sachali- 
nensis),  "ezoma^su"  (PIcea  ajanensis)  and  larch;  white  birch 
(willows  and  alders)  predominate  among  the  deciduous  trees. 
For  pulp  and  match -sticks  the  Karafuto  forests  are  expected  to 
acquire  great  importance.  The  authorities  have  an  Idea  to  start 
turpentine  extraction. 

In  the  year  ended  March  1925  the  revenue  from  forests  was: 
timber   ¥3.803,180;    firewood   ¥71,055;    other   by-products   ¥2,999. 

Eight  pulp  mills  exist  In  th^  island,  these  being  conducted  by 
Karafuto  Kogyo,  OJl  Paper  Mill,  Fuji  Paper  Mill  and  others. 

Minerals 

The  strata  in  the  island  are  generally  of  Tertiary  formations 
and  hold  rich  veins  of  coal,  the  seams  measuring  a9  thick  as 
90  ft.  at  some  places.  The  quality  resembles  Yubari  coal  of 
Hokkaido.  The  output  for  1926.  was  275,819  tons  and  for  1927 
357,046  tons.     Then  aUuvIal  pQ^d  n.nd  Iron  pyrito  are  als^  found. 
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In  1917  rich  oilbeds  were  discovered  on  the  western  coast,  and 
they  are  now  being  worked  in  payingr  quantities. 

Japanese  Conc«ssi#ns,ht  Avapl|in  ^ai|fiirii«9* — ^For  convenience 

-of  reference  the  Japanese  eoncessions  of  Qofl  a^d  petroleum  fields 
In  Russian  Sagrhalien  may  be  described  here.  The  Japanese  have 
obtained  license  for  five  coal  measures,  all  on  western  coast,  with 

-available  resources  of  907% '  cnll:  tons.  xytOy  one  is  now 
worked  extracting  about  100,000  tons  a  year.  Then  license  for 
1,000  sq.  versts  of  oil-bearing  section  has  been  secured.  In  one 
year  ending  Sept.  1927  one  of  the  concessions  yielded  70,000  ton 
crude  oil,  with  prospect  of  supplying  150,000  tons  in  the  next. 

Railway 

The  light  railway  S^'S  m.,  that  was  laid  between  Odomari 
rCPoroantomali)  and  Toyohara  (Vladlinirofka)  on  war  account  in 
1906  ha^  been  transferred  to  the  island  authorities.      The  mala 
line  at  present  extends  58.5   m.  from'  Odomari  to  Sakayehama, 
With   a  -  branch   line  from   Konuma  to   the   Kawakami  Colliery, 
19.4  m.,  while  the  western  coast  line  from  Honto  to  Noda  mea- 
sures 68,4  m.     Of  the  line   between  Toyohara  and    Maoka   the 
Toyohara-Suzuya  section*  6.1  m.  was  completed  In  '26  and  the 
Tel-Alsaka  flection,  19.2  m.,  In  '26     The  gauge  is  narrow. 

In  winter  the  trains  make  three  or  four  hundred  runnings 
a  month,  and  in  summer  five  hundred.  The  traffic  results  are 
shown  below  In  1,000:-— 


Y^r  ended      T-^n 
Hsrcb           Mileage 

FvwiiMrs 

carried 

Onodfl            WorMilg 

h'uled           re%enue 
«,tou)                Yen 

Working 

expnist^ 
.    Yen 

Profit 
Yen 

1924    ..     384 

1.182 

525             1,900 

2.024 

•586 

1925    ..     462 

1.293 

509             1.751 

2.726 

•975 

1926    ..     896 

1.247 

564             1.749 

2,183 

•435 

1927    ..     405 

1.895 

646             1.916 

2.170 

•253 

N.B.— •  Loss. 

PuMie  Works 

"Roads"  connecting  important  points  in  the  Island,  badly  built 
:a8  they  were*  were  in  existence  at  the  time!  the  island  ^as  ceded 
to  Japan.  It  has  been  tho  work  of  the  new  occupant  to  Improve 
4hese  roads  on  the  one  haii4  and  lay  out  new  ones  on-  the  oth^r. 
At  the  end  of  1927  there  were  about  600  miles  Of  roads  averaging 
16  ft.  in  width,  and  88  miles  of  streets. 

There  are  no  large  rivers  In  the  Island  calling  for  extensive 
•works  for  flood  control.  The  primeval  state  of  the  forest  has 
thus  far  conserved  the  natural  regimen  of  the  streams  so  well 
that  the  damages  caused  by  inundations  have  been  comparatively 
small. 

Drainage  of  the  low  lands  Is  found  to  be  necessary  for 
bringing  -them  under  cultlvatioki.  Up  to  the  end  of  1924  drains 
totalling  229  miles  in  length  were  laid  out  by  the  Government, 
^nd  233  miles  of  smaller  one^  by  individuals  with  Oovernment 
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CHAPTER  XL 

SOUTH  MANCHURIA  &  THE  SOUTH  SEA  ISLANI» 
SOUTH  MANCHURIA 

A.     KWANTUNG  GOVERNMENT-GENERAL 

The  lease  of  South  Manchuria  lapsed  to  Japan  by  the  Ports- 
mouth Treaty  concluded  iti  1905.  The  oHg:Tna1  tefnn  was  to  expire 
In.  1923  but  was  extended  till  1997"  by  the  Sino'- Japanese  Trekty  on 
Ma^v  25th.  1915. 

Kwantunff  Prorince  forms  the  southern  part  of  Lffaotun? 
Peninsula,  extending  between  121°  4'  and  122**  94'  EI.  loneritude 
and  38"  43'  and  39*  33'  N.  latitude.  The  area  covers,  Includini? 
the  40  islands  adjacent  to  the  peninsula.  1,336  861  square  miles. 

By  the  Imperial  Ordinance  issued  on  April  12.  '19.  a  wholesale 
chanjfe  was  effected  in  the  organization  of  the  Kwantuni?  Gov- 
ernment-General (Totokn-fu),  which  has  become  a  civil  g:ov*»m- 
ment  and  is  called  the  Kwantunp:  Office  (Kwanto-cho).  A  civi- 
lian pTovernor  has  superseded  the  Govprnor-Creneral  who  was  a 
General.  The  Governor-Gen.  has  ur»der  h!s  jurisdiction,  the 
Province  as  well  as  the  South  Manchuria  Railway.  He  mav  issue 
punitive  ordinances  inflicting  penalties  of  not  more  than  one 
year  imprisonwipnx  and  fkie  of  not  more  than  ¥200.  The  Govern- 
ment Office  consists  of  the  Governor's  Secretariat,  Civil  Adminis- 
tration and  Forefern  Affairs  Departments.  The  chief  military 
officer  is  the  Commander  of  the  Kwantun^  garrison. 

Dairen,  •  Free  Port 

As  notified  on  Aug.  22,  190€,  by  the  Government  to  the  Foreign 
Diplomatic  Representatives  in  Tokyo,  the  port  of  Dalren  (or 
fDAlny)  was  opened  as  a  free  port  on  Sept.  1,  1906.  Foreign 
merchantmen  are  therefore  free  to  engage  In  navigation  and 
trade  between  Dairen  and  Japanese  open  ports,  and  they  may  also 
prooeed  direct  from  any  foreign  port  to  Dairen.  The  city  Is 
built  wholly  in  Western  style  in  accordance  with  the  plan  first 
laid  by  Russia.  The  houses  are  6t  brick  and  stone,  and  no  frame 
building  is  permitted  within  the  city  limit.  The  systems  of 
water-supply  and  sewerage  are  complete  ajid  not  equalled  by  aoy 
In  the  Orient. 

Population 

.      The  populatioA  of  Kwantung  Province  is.  exclueiro  oC  Japa- 
nese garrisops  stationed  in  the  penlnstila,  as  follows:-— 

{Japanese    118,251  109  060  227.801 

Chinese    538,914  827,692  8W.5(W 

Foreigners     1,190  906  2.096 

Total    658,355  437,648  l.O96,90$- 
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Besides,  the  InhabltaixU  in  t^  PftHway  zone  made  the  follow- 
ing record  at  the  end  of  Aug.  1927: — 

Japanese    98,860 

Chinese    19e;7e2 

Poreigrners    1,736 

Total 297.868 


Principal  Cities  at  the  and  of  August,  1927 

Jnp  niece 

Port  Arthur   10,718 

Dalren     55.123 

Kinchou    1,361 

Shahoku     — 


Finance 

Revenue  and   Expenditure  for  1926-27  and   1927-28 

(In  fl,000i 

Ordinary  Revenue:  (Acuiai'>  c&tiinat^ 

Taxes     3  689  3.389 

Public  undertakings  and  State  property..  6,878  7,150 

Revenue  stamps    670  444 

Other  receipts    279  322 

Total    11,516  11,805 

Extraordinary 

Sale  of  State  property 594  402 

Surplus  of  previous  year  transferred 3,911  1,206 

National  Treasury  grant 3,000  4,000 

Proceeds  from  Public  loans —  — 

Total  Incl.  others 7,505  6,609 

Grand  total   19.022  17.915 

Ordinary  Expenditure: 

Gov.-General's  Office 1,434  1,510 

Law-courts  and  Prisons 484  482 

Police     3,789  8,595 

Education     1,955  2,191 

Communication   expenses    4,187  4.396 

Harbor   office    147  1,15J 

Hospital    96  112 

Total  incl.  others 12.410  13,485 

Extraordinary : 

Undertaking   expenses    1,977  3,1»^ 

Land  Adjustment 7  T 

TotMl  ^ncl.  others 2,170  4AZ» 

Grand  total 14.580  17.915 
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Foreign  Trade 

Volume  as  ClaMified   by  Countries 
(in   1,000  Taels) 

1927  un 

Xzpon-  to-  Import  ftrom  Kxport  to  Impiirt  from 

Japan  f  Chosen     2,002  1,012  1,878  624 

\  Proper    86,821  65,582  82.900  48.903 

China     53.341  28,281  57,555  38.667 

Hongrkonsr,  India  &  South  Seas       9.547  7.957  7.346  6.111 

Others     37.826  30,301  22,081  21.934 

Total    189,639  133.184  171.259  115,040 

Education 

The  Administration  Office  maintains  Primary  schools  and 
«ome  higher  organs  of  education,  i.e.  Technical  College,  Normal 
School,  Middle  Schools  and  Girls*  High  Schools  in  Port  Arthur, 
Dairen,  etc.  The  South  Manchuria  Railway  also  keeps  a  number 
of  Primary  and  Higher  Schools  in  the  Railway  zone,  including 
the  South  Manchuria  Medical  College  and  the  S.  M.  Technical 
School  at  Mukden.  Dairen  and  Port  Arthur  are  each  provided 
with  a  Middle  and  a  Girls'  High  School.  Besides,  there  are  a 
good  many  private  schools  of  elementary  grade,  technical  schools 
and  girls'  schools,  and  supplementary  schools  run  by  both  Japa- 
nese and  Chinese. 

The  principal  institutions  make  the  following  record  for 
1926:— 

No.  Teachem  Piipils 

Kindergartens     88  93  2,645 

Primary  schools   62  703  23.121 

Primary  schools  for  Chinese 120  457  18,268 

Middle  schools    8  171  3.228 

Girls'    High   schools    7  151  8,109 

Commercial  and  Technical  schools 7  134  2,100 

Normal   school    1  40  200 

South  Manchuria  Med.  College 1  57  370 

South  Manchurian  Technical  School 1  39  217 

Port  Arthur  Technical  College 1  71  276 

Garrison    and   the    Railway   Guards 

One  Division  is  stationed  as  garrison  at  Liaoyang.  The  gar- 
rison service  will  be  taken  up  in  turn  by  the  Divisions  at  home. 
the  term  being  two  years.  The  Division  to  which  the  duty  of 
garrison  is  assigned  is  to  proceed  to  the  seat  of  garrison  In 
October  of  the  year  and  the  Division  which  has  served  the  term 
Is  to  return  home  in  November. 

In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Portsmouth  Treaty 
of  Peace,  Japan  has  stationed  16  independent  battalions  of  guards 
along  the  line,  each  composed  of  21  officers  and  617  rank  and  file. 
The  battalions  were  organized  with  time-expired  non-commis- 
flioned  officers  and  men  up  to  1916  when  they  were  displaced  by 
those  In  active  service.  The  distribution  of  garrisons  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 
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Lfiaoyang,  Dlv.  and  Brigade  headquarters,  one  Reg.  and  one 
battalion;  one  Reg.  at  Tiehling;  Brigade  headquarter?  and  one 
Reg.  at  Liutszton;  one  Reg.  at  Port  Arthur;  one  Reg,  of  cavalry 
at  Haicheng.  Heavy  artillery  at  Port  Arthur  is  drawn  from  the 
4th  and  11th  Divisions  at  home.  The  Commander  of  the  Gar- 
rison, full  or  Lieut. -Gen.,  Is  under  direct  control  of  the  Emperor, 
while  as  regards  military  administration  and  personnel  he  is 
subordinate  to  the  Minister  of  War  and  others. 


B.    THE  SOUTH   MANCHURIA  RAILWAY  COMPANY 

The  railway  was  ceded  by  Russia  to  Japan  on  Sept.  6th,  190&».. 
and  was  renamed  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  by  the  Japanese^ 
Government  which  issued  regulations  for  converting  it  into  a 
semi -private  concern.  The  general  meeting  for  organization  was 
held  on  Sept.  10th-14th,  1906  and  the  draft  of  the  company  con- 
tract was  passed.  On  April  1,  1907  the  Field  Railway  Office 
formally  transferred  the  railways  and  all  belongings  to  the  com- 
pany. 

The  Company  Contract  and  Exploitation 

The  original  capital  of  ¥200  millions  were  divided  Into  two 
million  name  shares  of  ¥100  each,  one  half  of  the  capital  being 
represented  by  the  Manchuria  Railway  and  accessories  and  the 
coal  mines  at  Fushun  and  Tental  belonging  to  the  Japanese 
Government,  which  therefore  owned  1,000,000  shares.  The  re- 
maining shares  were  offered  to  Japanese  and  Chinese  subjects, 
and  the  entire  sum  has  been  called  in.  The  Government  gua- 
ranteed profit  of  6  per  cent,  on  the  paid  up  capital  for  15  years, 
and  refrained  from  claiming  dividend  on  Its  shares  when  it  did 
not  come  up  to  9%.  In  1918  the  Co.  obtained  approval  of  the 
Government  to  distribute  a  dividend  of  1%,  and  in  following  years 
one  of  not  more  than  10)|(.  In  the  latter  half  of  1920  the  capital 
was  Increased  to  ¥440  millions  (855  mil.  p.u.)  of  which  the  home 
government  took  np  ¥120  millions  by  acceptinar  the  llabllHy  of  the 
Co.*8  debentures  issued  to  that  amount  in  England.  The  Co.  Is 
now  paying  a  dividend  of  4.Z%  on  the  Government  shares  for 
¥220.000,000. 

Railway. — The  railway  system  fs  made  up  as  follows: — The 
main  line  from  Dalren  to  Changchun  (438.5  m.),  Port  Arthur 
branch  line  (81.6),  Tinkow  branch  (13.9),  Fushun  branch  (32.9), 
Yentai  branch  (9.7).Mukden-Antung  line  (161.7),  698  m.  in  all. 
They  are  all  of  standard  gauge.  The  main  and  Mukden -Antung 
lines  form  part  of  the  International  through  traffic  service. 

Harbor. — ^At  Dalren  the  harbor  works  partly  started  by  the 
Russians  have  been  carried  out  on  a  most  extensive  scale. 
Break-waters  totalling  13,121  ft.  In  length,  warehouses  and  cover- 
ed sheds  covering  about  100.000  tsubo  an  area  of  900  quay  walls 
more  than  16,137  ft.  in  length,  have  been  constructed,  and  with 
loading  and  unloading  appliances  complete  Dalren  may  well 
claim  the  honor  of  being  the  most  important  outlet  in  Manchuria. 

Coal  Mines. — The  colliery  work  of  Fushun  and  Yentai  forms 
one  of  the  most  important  undertakings.  The  output  at  these 
two  reached  6,624,260  tons  for  the  year  ended  Max.,  1926. 
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The  Pushiin  Colliery,  situated  about  22  miles  east  of  Mnkden, 
as  the  crow  flies,  runs  for  about  12  miles  parallel  to  the  river 
Hun,  and  contains  deposit  of  80  to  420  ft.  In  thickness,  an  average 
of  about  130  ft.,  with  the  total  deposit  of  about  1,000  million  tons, 
T  pits  and  2  open  air  strata  are  now  worked  with  the  total 
output  of  20.000  tons  a  day.  The  quality  too  is  excellent,  being 
of  strong"  caloric  power  and  containing  very  little  sulpllur. 

The  Yontai  Coal  Fields  exist  north-east  of  Liaoyang  and  can 
be  reached  in  an  hour  by  rail  from  the  Yentai  station.  The 
seams  number  1&»  of  which  4  are  workable,  i.e.  flrst  seam  of  live 
ft.  second  of  4  to  6  ft.,  third  of  3  to  8  ft-  and  fourth  of  5  ft. 
The  coal  is  soft  and  pulverizable.  emitting  but  little  smoke.  The 
•  deposit  is  estimated  at  20  million  tons  and  the  dally  output, 
according  to  the  latest  report,  reaches  about  400  tons. 

Other  Concessions, — The  other  concessions  are  Shipeiling  and 
Taochiatun  near  Chanijchun  transferred  to  the  South  Manchuria 
Rly.  at  the  time  of  the  junction  negotiation.  The  two  are  left 
in  trust  of  a  special  co.  This  is  also  the  case  with  Tseotzeyang 
which  was  handod  over  to  the  Co.  at  the  flrst  with  Fushun  and 
Yen*ai.  The  Co.  acquired  in  1927  an  extensive  lease  rich  in 
timbers,  farms  and  mines  from  a  certain  magnate  in  Kirin. 

The  production  for  last  tew  years  and  equipments  are  as 
follows: — 

Te^T  Glided  *■       •'•^ — ^        I  /■  '^  » 

Mmb  FtiAbitii  Vol  til        Eqnfpmeni  Fu  Inm         Yenttd 

1924    4.929.585         99.976  !  Engines 120  6 

1925   6.538.614       103,850  I  Winches    153  6 

1926    6,414.060       210,200  |  Pumps     136  18 

Oil  Shale  Deposit.'^The  Company  owns  a  large  oil  shale 
deposit  situated  about  25  miles  from  Mukden  and  covering  an 
area  of  24  square  miles.  There  the  coal  seam  is  130  ft.  thick 
and  is  covered  by  a  layer  of  oil  shale  400  ft  thick.  The  coal  is 
low  grade  but  is  expected  to  yield  about  15  gallons  of  oil  to  the 
ton.  The  Company  has  on  foot  a  program  of  developing  the 
shale  and  coal  bonanza  at  the  estimated  cost  of  ¥20  millions 
extending  over  a  period  of  6  years.  This  program  is  believed  to 
eupply  half  a  million  tons  of  oil  yearly  which  Is  enough  to  meet 
the  annual  consumption  of  the  Japanese  Navy. 

The  Railway  Zone  and  Management. — The  total  area  of  land 
belonging  to  the  Company  amounts  to  68.443,246  "tsui^o."  Ex- 
cepting the  area  used  by  the  Company  and  the  Kwantung  Gov- 
ernment, the  whole  is  open  for  rent  at  the  rate  of  %  to  ten  "sen" 
per  "tsubo"  per  month  for  building  lots,  and  1  to  8  "sen**  for 
farming  land.  By  May  1919  over  16.853.000  were  under  lease 
contract.  In  the  railway  zone  the  Company  maintains  14  hos- 
pitals. 26  primary  schools,  11  Chinese  (common)  schools,  23 
continuation  businoss  schools.  10  girls*  practical  schools,  one 
medical  college  at  Mukden,  and  a  technical  school  and  a  teacher's 
training  institute  at  Dairon,  etc.  Besides  these,  the  Company 
keeps  a  polytechnic  laboratory,  2  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions and  13  farms  with  tho  object  of  encouraging  industry.  It 
undertakes  17  water-supply  works. 

Overhauling  of  the  Co's  Undertakings. — In  1927  the  Company 
efFectod  complete  overhauling  of  its  organization.  'In  the  first 
•place  it  cut  down  the  book  value  of  its  property  by  ¥145  millions 
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fin  railway,  jtAtiihiS^  etc.  and  art  th«  9Am%  time  tBe  iralue  of  th« 
ICLiid  was  raised  by  so  m^ch.  Over  two  thousand  officials  or 
upwards  of  20%  of  the  whole  staff  were  cashiered.  The  businesses 
set  at»art  either  on  that  oeoaslon  or  before  as  tnO^endent  con- 
cerns'are  JEClectriclty,.  Gas  and  Hotels.  On  the  other  hand  several - 
xiew  enterprises  have  been  started  or  about  to  b?  so.  These  are 
SUB  follows:— 

1.  Trust  Co.  cap.  ¥100  mil.,  paid  up  ¥5a  mil.  to  deal  with 
the  vested,  interest  and  loans  of  tho  Co.  and  trust  business  of 
Ohinese  capitalists.  • 

2.  Sulphate  ammonia  plant,  cap.  ¥16,000,000  to  establish  a 
plant  at  Anshan  for  producing  70,000  tons  of  the  chemical  per 
annum. 

3.  Soda  aah  plant,  cap.  95,500,000  near  Dairen  to  turn  out' 
60,000  tons. 

4.  Life  Insurance  buslngss  with  the  capital  of  ¥3,000.000. 

5.  Oil  shale  business  at  Fushun  with  the  capital  of 
98.000,000  to  prodnoe  80.000  tons  of  heavy  oil  and,  as  by-products, 
18,000  tons  of  sulphate  of  ammonia*,  raw  paraffin  9,500  tons  and. 
cokes  5,000  tons. 

6.  Adjuijtment  of  the  Tea  Kangyo  shares  by  taking  over 
one  half  of  the  total  shares  from  the  Oriental  Dovelopment  Co. 
and  cutting  down  the  capital  ¥20.000,000  to  one  half,  >the  Invest- 
ment in  land  and  other  businesses  •  undertaken  by  the  Tea. 
to  be  restarted  on  new  footing. 

7.  Tug-boat  business  between  Yingkow  and  Tientsin  by 
constructing  250.  ton.  steel  tM^  tor  transporting  .passengers  and 
cargo. 

8.  Beef  on  hoofs  from  Manchuria  and  Mongolia  of  about 
20,000  head  a  season,  and  to  ship  Japanese  cows  to  the  region 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  flesh. 

The  Administrative  System. — The  Government  reserves  the 
right  of  appointing  members  of  the  administrative  body.  The 
term  of  the  President  and  the  Vice-President  is  5  years,  that  of 
Directors  is  four  years  (fir'lected  by  the  Government  from  among^ 
Bhareholdcrs  holding  at  least  500  shares).  Auditors  are  elected 
for  three  years  at  the  general  meeting  of  shareholders. 

Beard  of  DirectorSi — ^President,  J.  Yamamoto,  Vice -Pros.,  T. 
Matsuoka;  Dirs.,  T.  Oka;  H.  Fujine;  T.  Komuchi;  R.  Saito;  T. 
Tanabe;  N.  Kohiyama. 

Business   Report  for  1927-28  year  ¥(1|000) 


Rly  Service   113.244  45.236 

Harbor  and  Wharf  10,276  9,306 

Mining     82.787  73,039 

Iron  Works    9.223  9.381 

Hotels    1.001  1,345 

liocal  -undertakings  «,098  19,104- 


Rwrlptfl  R\pcne«i< 
Mlscollanoous    . . .     2.483  — 

Interest     5,446       3,936. 

D.bt   charge    ....  —    16,632 

*Total  Incl  others     230,559  194,284 
Profit    36,274  — 
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Principal  A«t#ts  and   Liabilitiea  (f1,€0D) 

(March  3l8t,  1928) 


Assets 

Unpaid  capital    84,844 

Rly  lines    239,518 

Rly  shops    8,760 

Ships     4,045 

Harbor  and  wharf 59.789 

Mines    102.731 

Iron  works   20,748 

Local   equipments    164,679 

Miscellaneous   buildings.  44,574 

Products    4,787 

Materials   in   stock 7,451 


Deposits  in  banks 40,4M^ 

Lroans     59.4&8 

Securities    65,2Sr 

Total   incl.    others 994.94» 

Liabilities 

Cap.   p.u 355,156 

Reserves    17,464 

Special  reserves    127,400 

Debentures    278,162 

Sinking  fund   23.372 

Profit  for  the  year 36.274 

Total   inol.    others 994.94ft 


KIRIN-CHANGCHUN    RAILWAY 

From  Changchun,  the  northern  limit  of  the  South  Manchuria^ 
Railway,  to  Klrin,  distance  79  m.,  a  railway  was  completed  on. 
Oct.  16  th,  1921,  In  accordance  with  the  treaty  between  Japan  and 
China  concluded  in  April  1907.  The  line  was  laid  at  a  cost  of 
¥4.500,000  borne  in  equal  shares  by  the  two  countries  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  Japanese  engineers.  The  Japanese  share- 
of  ¥2.250.000  was  met  by  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  and  is 
repayable  by  China  within  25  years  from  the  date  of  opening- 
Twelve  stations  exist  along  the  line,  the  Journey  taking  6  hrs. 


AGRICULTURE  AND  INDUSTRY 

The  farming  products  in  the  Leased  Territory  are  not  worth 
mentioning.  Along  the  railway  zone,  the  districts  north  of  the- 
Antung  Line  are  more  fertile  than  the  rest  of  the  provinces. 


Principal   Crops 

Breyn  Ormmd 

Tear  Uaiw         Kaoliang  b«ftn  Mtlict  Wh«kt  nui 

1924    666,897       200,941         61,947       131,103         8,534         508,770- 

1925    592,840       206,221       108,274       120,863         6,897         630.742 

1926  ....     534,576       177,772       108,162       115,319         7,151         731,772 

Soya  Beans. — The  fame  of  Soya  beans  has  spread  over  the 
world  since  1906  when  the  Mitsui  Bussan  first  shipped  a  trial 
consignment  to  England.  The  yield  of  beans  in  Manchuria 
amounts  to  about  28.000,000  "koku"  (4,000,000  tons)  including  all 
species  and  the  output  of  bean-cakes  about  60,000,000  pieces 
valued  at  ¥110,000,000.  In  the  Leased  Territory  and  the  railway 
zone  alone  bean  cakes  and  oil  were  produced  to  the  amount  of 
38.289.174  pieces  and  177,127,093  "kin"  respectively  valued  at 
¥70,884.888  and  32,989.610  in  1924.  the  bulk  going  to  Europe,  Japan, 
and  China  through  Dalren  and  Newchuang  (Yinkow). 

Favored  by  rich  natural  resources  and  abundant  fuel  and- 
cheap  labor,  the  industry  in  the  Leased  Territory  and  the  rail- 
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way  zone  has  mwlB.^  mpM  eaKPa^ialon. •  B4«9i  oil  making  and 
flour  mlUins  are  principal  induBtries,  followed  by  iron  foundry, 
yapev,  soap,  glass'  and  biflblcs.  ReeoBt  stattstles  recadlln#  Work* 
«li(0PB  and  tketr  prodnction  aM  given  below:*^ 


Workshops 

Va  of 
tm  tlNvlariMpii 

Lieased  Territory    8S2 

Railway  zone  273 

Total  incl.  otbeorg... 686 

Total  for  1925 673 

Total  for  1924 668 


topl<9««> 

iSS^ 

.6.301 

122,128 

6,027 

172^08 

13,000 

301,678 

10,806 

288,646 

1046G 

192,986 

Principal  Manufsetures  (In  1,000)* 


Iron 


1924 
1926 
1826 


1,969 


Ten  Tona  Yen 

8A88  81  4.828 

^      7,262  ^  6,866 

—       8,122  —  6,863 


Picott  Yea 

102,886  1,699 

—  1,W8 

—  1,690 


*  For  bean  oil  and  cakes  see  above. 


Oement 
Bnreto     Yen 
666      8,86« 
-^      8,484 

—      6,164 


THE  SOUTH  SEA  ISLANDS 

Japan  acquired  through  the  Treaty  of  Peace  the  mandatory 
right  over  the  former  G^erman  South  Sea  Islands  north  of  the 
Equator.  The  archipelago  had  been  occupied  by  a  Japanese 
squadron  in  the  beginning  of  the  World  War.  It  consists  of 
three  groups  of  Mariana,  Marshall,  and  Caroline,  covering 
altogether  an  area  of  960  square  miles  with  about  60,000  natives. 
Of  about  1,468  islets  forming  the  groups  those  that  are  com- 
paratively larger  make  the  following  record: — 

Mariana  -^m^  ^^^'^  PopnL  Long.  B.  Let  N. 

Saipan     186  8.329  146*40'  16*6' 

Tlnian    130  868 

Kota    114  626  146*18'  14^ 

Pagan    82  86                  „                      „ 

Caroline 

Ponape     347  5.606  158'10'  6*46' 

Yap     207  4,684  187*68'  9*25' 

Trak   132  8,564  151*22'  6*57' 

Kusale     110  955  162-58'  5*15' 

Parao    450  3,202  143*10'  6*50' 

Marshall 

Yalult     90  2,131  169*42'  6*48' 
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'       eilili«t«i  NtttfVM,  IMItficM^,  •!«. 

-.. .  'Tht  dUnste  im  'companAl'rely  mild  fdr-  tiM  tatitode 
to  the  monsoon  and  dkt&nmn:  Both  in  Miirtanit  and  CanUmm 
croups  the  temperature  stands  througrhout  the  year  between  26* 
and  27  *C.  In  Taluit,  the  larsrest  In  the  Marshall  group,  tlie 
average  annual  temperature  Is  27°l)9rC.  the  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum being  21*  and  86 '9'  i^spectlvely.  The  natives  are  mostly 
ICieraoesians  .mixed' with,  othevr- Polynesian  races  in  Tivloua 
degrees.  They  are  indolent  and  easy-going»  and  subsist  on  natu* 
ral  ^production.  .'They  have  no  religion  of  native  origin. 
<?hr!stlanity  enterelfl  the  field  far  badk  in*  the  Spanish  days.  Dur- 
•hg  the  German  nde  Protestant  (Amerlcair>  and  Catholic  mla- 
frtotis  Were  at <  work  but  so 'far  their.  InAuence  seems  to  have 
lN»en  superficial;  .    i      

.    .  ilapaneso  Adminlatration    • 

The  Military  Oovemment  waa  established  ^in  1914  and  Civil 
Admlnietration  in  Jtme  -1918,  the  latter  supevsedhig  ■  the  other  in 
1922.  For  the  b^n^fit  of  native  children  common  schools  have  been 
dperied  iit'iSaipan;  Kusale»  ^ofiape,  Yap,  iMk^  Paroo  and  others. 
SincB  1915  a  number  of  chiefs  and  -ether  importatit  personages 
te  the  groups  have  been  brot^t  over. to  Jaipan  for  sight-seelag* 
The  seat  of  the  Qovemment  was  removed  from  Trak  to  Parao 
In  li>21. 

Japanese  Industry,  Trade,  etc. 

At  present  about  5,550  Japanese  are  at  work  exploiting  the 
native  resources.  Principal  items  are  phosphorus  ores  (chiefly 
In  Carolines)  worth  ¥1%  millions  and  coconuts  (chiefly  in  the 
Marshall)  ¥1  Million..  Besides,  <]opra  yields  about  8,000  tons 
valued  at  over  ¥1  million.  Flour,  rice,  meat,  piece  goods,  build- 
ing^ materials,  machines,  etc.,  are  the  chief  imports,  totsdling  in 
1924  ab>»«ft  4d.513,884  afirainst  f3,B8g.469  of  exports.  Fishery  is 
fnrlmttive,  but  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  experts  the  prospect 
<ef  the  martnci  industry  IS  iald  to  be  bright.  The  Mariana  group 
produces  augtr  canes  amounting  to'  58  mil.  "kin"  and  sugar  to  2 
ttiitlions: 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  RECONSTRUCTION    t 


GENERAL    REMARKS  > 

With  heroic  courage  and  grim*  determination  the  central  and 
local  authorities  concerned  have  at  last  succeeded  in  breaklns 
*the  neck  of  the  stupendous  work  of  reconstructing  the  devastated 
:area  of  Tokyo  and  Yokohama  and  have  pushed  to  the  verge  of 
completion  the  task  -which  in  scope  and  magnitude  has  no  parallel 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  wlt-i.  inui^rum  ot  U'^tanntruo- 
41on  will  be  practically  completed,  in  form  Evt  leiiat.  by  the  vnd  of 
•the  fiscal  year  1929-30,  d  year  later  timn  wiia  orI'i,Hnttny  tictJiirnej|* 
'Considering  that  th6.  devastated  airt-a  rcqiabing  rtH:otirttructW|i 
•rovers- no  less  than  11,000,000  tsubo  (KTS3,3a  acroa)  and  thnt  tli» 
ftind. estimated  Xor  the  work  ampunli^d  tp  abtiuL  ttOO  mllUonf, 
'the  Reconsti^uction  authorities  may  well  tQ«l  ri*ljlpived  at  ihp 
'progress  fhey  have  achieved.        '  •  .^ 

The  Reconstruction  budget  revised  in  1927  stands  as  follows:— 

Expenses  borne  by  State ¥59e,4SS.OOO 

State  subsidy  for  fii^e  zone  buildlngfs ....*.  '    i0,o60,pO0      ' 

Expenses  borne  by  local  gSv^mmente ...... )    ltSi663;37&      ' 

;       ■       >   ■         ;   •      '■    i   :;•■:  1 »   (. 
Of  the   last  mentioned  figure,  ¥128,080,PQ()  Ja, to  be  met  with 
State   subsidy,  and  the.  remainder   to.  l»e  4efre|.yed :  by   the  lodU 
governments. ,  ,  -    ■  ,•:•..'  i 

For  the  clearer  understanding  of  theeottliilieatfed'  problem' «f 
'Reoonstructlon>  the  brodder  aspects  of  city  planning,  such  ati 
•treet  adjustment,  brMges,  etc.  will  be  treated  hrbt,  to  be  followed 
J  by  detail  description  concerning  the  readjustment  of  bulldlnfe 
lots.  This  subject  was  briefly  described  in  our*  1924-^5  fBarth- 
^D^ke)  edition,  bmt  It  tikscy  be  reviewed  Here  once  more,  etfpiecially 
-hi  "View  of  the  progi^sB  'subseqiiently  effected  and  also  Of  somb 
:modiflcation  in  the*  original  plan. 

)  .  '  ' ;  *• 

Street  Adjustment 

The  main  idea  underlining  this  primary  work  of  city  planning 
In  Tokyo  is  to  increase  the  pl^f^ritage  of  roads  to  the  total  area 
of  the  urban  districts  from  only  12;^  before  the  disaster  tp  25%, 
nearly  equal  to  the  flghre  in' Parts  ahd  Berlin,  to  enter  ^n^o 
some  details  of  the  plan  it  may  bfe  no<e<4  that  two  'crosa  lines  of 
principal  main  thforbughfares  will  traverse  the  dtjr,  one  runninig 
south  to  north  wfth  the  breadth  of  ^:7«  to  i^.U  metres  and 
the  other  east  to  west  with  the  breadth  t)f  27.80  to  S«.40  metreii. 
On  the  spaces  embraced  by'  these  two  principal  thoroughfares  Of 
the  city  win  be  laid  doWn  52  lines  of  secondary  main  thorough- 
fares, each  with  the  breadth  of  over  21.«4  metres,  and  wHh  * 
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combined  lengrth  of  about  73.20  miles,  and  over  120  auxiliarr 
streets,  each  with  the  breadth  of  10.92  to  21.84  metres  and  ipritb 
a  combined  lengrth  of  about  85.40  miles.  The  spaces  thus  divided 
are  asrain  divided 'bj  a  number  of.  smaller  streets  each  witli  the 
breadth  of  10.92  xfaelH^s  -or  less,  their  combined  length  extendins: 
for  over  292.80  miles.  All  these  streets,  primary  or  secondaxy, 
will  present  somewhat  Irregular  chessboard  pattern,  as  the  condi- 
tion of  existing  roads  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  In  tlie- 
up-town  sections  outside  the  burnt  area  and  the  suburban 
districts,  the  cob -web  pattern  consisting  of  mixed  radiating  and 
circular  lines  has  been  adopted  for  re-modellii^  the  street  lines 
according  to  the  main  road  net  plan  mapped  out  in  the  summer 
of  1927.  By  the  end  of  May  '28  the  work  of  street  readjustment 
In  Tokyo  had  been  completed  to  the  extent  of  about  60  per  cent. 

Reconstruction  of  Bridges 

The  number  of  bridges  under  municipal  control  in  Tokyo 
before  the  1923  disaster  was  about  600,  mostly  wooden  structures, 
and  even  a  few  iron  structures  that  existed  were  far  from  beln^ 
fire -proof  as  the  terrible  catastrophe  proved.  Of  the  total  number 
as  many  as  366  bridges  were  either  destroyed  by  the  shocks  or 
consumed  in  the  quake -fire  or  badly  damaged  by  both.  Tau^rbt 
by  this  sad  experience  it  has  been  decided  to  make  all  bridges 
in  important  places  as  quake-proof  and  fire-proof  structures. 

The  bridging  work  Included  In  the  Metropolitan  Reconstruction 
program  covers  the  construction,  reconstruction  or  repairs  of  465 
bridges  at  the  estimate  cost  of  ¥24»85&,000,  the  work  spreading 
over  6  years  (1924-29).  The  figxire  comprises  tl3,760,000  for 
construction  of  134  bridges  newly  erected  along  the  auxiliary 
streets,  ¥1,880,000  for  construction  of  53  new  bridges  in  connection 
with  the  lot  readjustment  work,  ¥947,000  for  repair  of  194  bridges 
and  ¥7,812,000  for  reconstruction  of  84  bridges,  all  in  the  devastat- 
ed zone.  Up  to  the  end  of  December  1927  the  construction  or 
reconstruction  or  repairs  of  43  bridges  had  been  completed  while 
23  bridges  were  in  course  of  construction  or  reconstruction  at 
the  end  of  Mar.  '28  and  lastly  work  for  other  34  bridges  was 
started  In  Apr.  the  same  year. 

Six  bridges  on  the  Sumida  river,  Tofcyo^  Including  four  new 
bridges  (Kototoi,  Komakata,  Kuramaye  and  Kiyosu),  wore  com- 
pleted by  February  1928,  the  total  cost  for  the  six  structures 
amounting  to  ¥12,200,000.  With  the  three  old  bridges  which 
escaped  devastation  in  the  1923  disaster  there  are  now  ten 
bridges  spanning  the  river  in  place  of  four  before  the  disaster. 

.  Parka 

In  the  pre -disaster  days  the  per  capita  area  of  parks  in 
Tokyo  was  only  37/100  taubo  as  against  2%  tsubo  in  London, 
2  tsubo.  In  Paris.  /16  tsubo  in  Washington  and  3^4  tsubo  on 
the  average  in  22  If^rge  cities  in  Europe  and  America.  The 
i-atlo  will  be  increased  to  about  54/100  tsubo.  The  Reconstruction 
.program  provides  the  establishment  of  a  river*slde  park  (Sumida 
Park)  with  an  area  of  about  40,000  tsubo  (32  acres)  on  the  banks 
p£  the  Sumida  river,  a  park  with  an  area  of  11,000  tsubo  (8.9^ 
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Aores)  in  Nihombashi  (Hamacho  Park),  and  another  with  an 
area  of  17,006  taubo  (13.89  acres)  in  Honjo  (Kinshi  Park),  these 
as  State  undertakinir*  In  addition  to  th^ni,  61  smaller  parks  or 
•quaros  each  with  an  area  of  about  900  tsubo  (3,557  sq.  yards) 
are  to  be  laid  out  in  various  wards  of  the  city  as  municipal 
undertakings.  These  smaller  parks  and  squares  are  all  located 
in  close  vicinity  to  primary  school  grounds. 

Adjustment  af  Building  Lota 

What  complicatea  the  work  of  Reconstruotlon  is  that  a  new 
•comprehensive  city  planning  according  to  the  approved  principle 
of  modern  time  is  to  be  carried  out  without .  affecting  the  private 
Interest  of  the  citizens  concerned.  The  long  established  system 
of  purchasing  or  expropriating  land  necessary  for  the  improve* 
ment  of  roads  or  canals  or  the  erection  of  public  schools,  parka, 
«tc.  does  not  answer  the  purpose  for  the  present  reconstruction 
work  which  requires  a  vast  area  of  land,  approximately  700,000 
tsubo  (671.82  acres)  being  required  for  effecting  the  projected 
«ity  planning.  If  steps  were  taken  to  purchase  or  expropriate 
such  extensive  area  of  lots  and  drive  out  the  dwellers  from  the 
land  thus  purchased  or  expropriated  some  200,000  citizens  would 
be  rendered  homeless.  The  method  adopted  for  carrying  out  the 
4ual  work  was  in  this  wise: 

The  burnt  area  has  been  cut  up  into  66  replotting  divisions, 
and  in  each  a  re-plotting  committee  of  18  to  26  members  has 
heen  elected  by  the  land-owners  and  tenants  of  the  division  with 
full  authority' to  decide  upon  all  matters  regarding  the  auxiliary 
streets,  the  cutting  up  of  blocks  within  its  division  into  lots  and 
4istributing  the  new  lots  among  the  old  owners.  All  the  land 
taken  for  streets,  parks  and  other  public  purposes  in  excess  of' 
10  percent  is  to  be  paid  for  by  the  city  or  by  the  State, 
according  to  the  location  and  uses  of  the  land  condemned. 

As  witnessed  at  those  quarters  where  the  re -plotting  process 
has  been  completed,  i.e.  at  Surugadai,  Hibiya,  Hamacho,  Minowa, 
Mikawashima,  etc.,  the  advantages  of  town  planning  by  means 
of  re-plotting  are  obvious.  The  work,  -  besides  highly  improving 
the  traffic  facilities  and  beautifying  the  aspects  of  the  streets, 
has  also  increased  the  value  of  dwelling  land.  However,  it  taxed 
the  ingenuity  of  the  Committees  and  others  concerned  to  deter- 
mine the  compensation  for  the  excess  of  10  percent  of  the  expro- 
priated area,  and  the  knotty  problem  was  at  last  solved  by 
adopting  a  peculiar  method  modelled  after  the  valuation  system 
followed  by  the  Municipality  of  Cleveland  (U.S.A.). 

Needless  to  say  an  absolutely  fair  rerdlstribution  of  lota 
was  out  of  question,  so  that  special  devices  had  to  be  adopted 
for  a4 justing  the  differences  between  those  who  receive  less  and 
those  who  get  more  than  they  had  before  the  disaster.  Small 
lot  owners  whose  plots  are  absorbed  in  the  new  plan  are  com-* 
pensated  for  their  losses.  Lot  holders  who  suffer,  material  damage 
from  the  process  and  tenants  and  lease -hpldejrs  po^essing  various 
rights  attached  to  the  land  are  also  similarly  tr^te^. 

Of  the  66  re- plotting  divisions  or  sections  tnto  which  th^ 
burnt  area  has  been  divided,  the.  work  in  15  dirisions  is  State 
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u^derjta^n^  a;i4 1 ;th^ .  in.  the ..  remaiBine .  60 -.  dti^Moi^  nflintoipaii- 
UDderta^'iu&,  >Tb^  ir^-plottiiifi  in  ■  14  4iTtel0ns  vsaflt  completed  b)^ 
Uie  enc|  pf.',M,ay  '28»  th«  .re«t  to  l)e  tatohfid  Ia  tibia  tsomse  <xf  lf2H 
T^e  number  of  ^i:^Udlzi£:s..tp  be..  ren(K>y«d  in^fi  r«^ plotting  -aao*^ 
tbtais  ubout  202,000^  ^d  removal  Ofd^r&  for  4tia«  enUre  nuvibot 
elf  buildings  'had  ^een  issued  by  the  end  oZ  Mmy  ;2«.  By  tli#r 
same  date'  about  128,000  buildings  had  fi^ahed  remQval,  ila^ 
figure  corresponding  to  63.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  number,  thlt 
showing  a  marked  progress  made  during  the  past  one  year  as 
compared  with  th«.  jairMa^ed  aJL--  the  itnme  -date  of  the  previous 
year,  about  40,000  or  27  per  cent.  The  removal  of  the  remaining 
ivumbe^  of  'buildtei;s  will  befiilisibed  wtchln  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  niarked  Jrt-ogfress  of  the  re-plottlng  work  since  last  year 
hA0  •ac<(ieler«ited  a  iimflar  progress  of  vai^ious  works  incidental  to 
^construction,  namely  the  condtnictibil  and  improvement  of 
streets,  bridges;  rivers  and 'canals,  all' of  which  is  expected  to  be 
completed  within  next  fiscal  year  (V929^Z(y).  The  land  expropria-** 
iAon  and  constriiction.of  tiiree  large  n^n  parks,  namely,  Hamacho, 
Siumida  and'Ktoshi  Parks,  aa  6  tateimder  taking  are  also  making 
Steady  .ppogress, and  will  be  finished  by- M^ch  1960.  Again,  the 
expropriation  of  land 'for  ttie  construction.  6f  51  small  parks  in 
the  dty  limita  whiohi  is*  conducted  >aa  mimiolpat  undertaking  hfl^ 
l^^en  completed  early  thla  year  wbile  .six  sueh  parks  ^have  been, 
already  finished..  ,   . 

Removal  Allowance. — The  allowance  incidental  to  compulsoriy 
removal  required  by  the  readjustment  of  lots  has  produced  a  big' 
deficit  in  the  rH,econ6truction  Budget.  At  first  the  allowance  wa« 
estimated  at^ .¥27.60, per  tsuho  of  houaes  removed,  but  in  practice 
this  had  to  be  raised  to  over  f40  on  the  avet^age,  the  total  deficit 
occasioned  tthegreby  ami»unjUng'  to  the  neighborhood  of  fl90  mil- 
^ons-  It  was  dec^d  in*19fi7  hy  the  Home  Office  and  Tokyo* 
Qty  that  about  poie  half  ot  t^e  axnount  be  meit  by  cuvtailtng  the 
prescribed  scope,  of  the  Beconstruetion  program,  and  the  remain- 
ing half  to  pe  rais^  with  an  addltioiiaL  subsidy  from  thJb  Treasury 
and  with  a  Municipal  loan.  The  whole  question,  requires  approval 
of  the  Diet,  and  is  therefore^ left  in  suspense  for  the  time  being- 

The   Fire  Zones 

The  2ones  specified  in  1922  for  the  two  c£t£e^  of  Tokyo  apd 
Yokohama  had  to  undergo  mojpe  or  less  ntodlt^tion  in  cop-^ 
sequence  of  the  disaster  that  befell  them  tn  the  following  year. 
One  of  the  most  important  legislations  newly  adopted  since  then 
as  regards  the  fire  ^ones  was  th^e  enactment  in  1924  of  the 
Building  Aid  Regulation.  The  Treasury  set  apart  in  the  Recon- 
struction Budget  ¥20,000,000  ^ith  the  object  of  allowing  aid  at 
the  rate  of  ¥20-50  per  tsubo  to  those  who  construct  approved 
t>ermanent  buildings  in  the  firis  zones,  this  aid  spread  over  five 
years  ending  1928-29.  The  fund  has  ^s6  far  been  Tfeft  practically 
Qhtonched,  only  about  lOjt  being  disbursed,  the  e^cplanatlon  iff 
that  the  period  o*  overhauling  the  tempora,ry  buildings  in  the 
flitb  sofiea  has  be^  prolonged  tiiri9S8  and  also  chfeffy  because,  as 
is  generally  thought,  the  calamity  has  too  seriously  crippled  the 
^tlzens  flmanoAallr  to  eaable  then  stieurt  tlie  ceastruotioii  ef  eeatly 
tra*»reof  himieib    It  alieuld- be  rekBtthbtored  thsv  the  iMitldta^ 
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area  In  the  fire  zone  of  Vo^^^^  f^^^^^^^^  ^o  one-story  level 
area  totals  1,151,000  tmfalbo  (039.98  acres),  and  that  in  Yokohama 
tOl.OOO  t8Uh9«<164^;|»'^acrM)*  J)Vt/.t^0!'P9DF>W]^fffi^  ^v^Mtngs  sanc- 
tioned covered  only  86,464  tsubo  in  Tokyo  by  April  1927,  while 
in  Tokohan^  the  cbiii^QmMaid^Pff  fii^iir^k.was  4,415  tsubo  by  June 
the  same  year.  In  other  words,,  the  per9V4P^n.t. .QOP^tructdovt 
sanctioned  did  not  exceed;  7.6^  of  the  total  .l^yUdiAS  areoi.in.th^- 
Are  zone  of  Tokyo  and  less  than  2^  in  the  other  city. 

PROQjaSSB  OP  LAND -READJUSTMENT   (May  81st,  1928) 


1.    Area  of  Gxehanflc  Lois 


Tokyo 


flectloiw  whara  Total  area 
exchange  lotn  have    brfbre 
Undertakan  by  been  arfaiisK  iffkMlniv 


Slate  &  City 
Tokohawsi 
State  &  City 


65        7,106^22 


Area  of 

exchange 

ildlaa^clSiBA' 

.  5.990,889 


13 


410,317 


674.055 


Total  area 

after 
replotttnir 
5.990,889 

67H;0SI^ 


'£     Removal  of  Buildings 


Tokyo 

Undertakvn  by 

State  &  City... 
Yokohama 

S;tate  &   Clty^... 
Total    > 


Bectionfi  where 

leK'  y 


ifHltlhf  were 
alllflaued 


be 


No.  of 
tIdrvJto 


65         2/MJ99B 


Ka  4  f  bMiia. 
No.  of  bldgs.    with  renioTHl 
ordered       recompenaatlon 
remoTal         decided  on 

^197,488         176,L6a^   • 


13 
78 


19,042 
2^23.087 


19.042 
'  *2i6!530 


18,965 
*195,12& 


,84.9f 


No.  of 

bld«L 

removed* 

by  Mar 

128,750 

18.938 
•147.668' 

r 


'ROADS '^ 

(  ,,  ! 

1.    Main   Thoroughflices    (as-  Gtate  -uiklertakliv^ 


iUmy  Slat  U9X8^. 


Tdkyo    . . . 

Yokohama 


Kob  of  Total  l^ngtli       Parcent    Veroane    Faroant'   Paropnt 

yoada  Om^rmi)        t^vrvtA  •  pl4^«te4 .  tfOtaw  w  cCo»plelf# ,. 

.1         6d  117.06«  .        100           36:         75.:.'r5aj(.     ' 

13  80.-373     .      19a          .4*.   .      90           Uj^.x , , 


Z.    Auxlftitry  fteiAfi  (at  iHuniirTf^lMa^takina) 


(May  31st,  1928) 


au,of 


Tokyo        -  122 
Yokohama-  -  10 


Total  length 
Cowtrerf) 

189,831  : 

18,995 


Completed  ,      w<krV         .     pre|*ared 
Cxvatrea)        Cpiai^)  .vipetrM? 

:. 56,875    '       6,340r'     "   '  — 

!li;-774    •  .  ■  '» 621D<  ^     '    ^ 


^.    Srde  Aoada   (at 'Munidpaf   und^^rtilktng)" 

(May  31st,  1928) 

-  Under      Wark  bclnr 

Tc^o.    ..,.....,—     ,   379.090 ;  i5J?,705  ,  ,1X3,878       52,510 


Yokohama. 


10,824 


'6,666  '   '     2.622       .1.036 


Bate  of 


•BaW" 


<,m^lreB) 
•42^7: 
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Undertaken  by  the  State  (Mii!r  31et,  1t28) 

Tptal  ^^^  Under  work  or 

mukiMif         Ouui|jMtod   betng  pnptnA 

Tokyo 112  5S  69 

Tokoliaifna    84  26      '       *    9 


s«i«or 


Undertaken  by  the  Cities  (May  31st,  1928) 


Tokyo    ,*. 
Yokohama 


TMal 
nomber 

64 


Rate  of 


Tokyo 

ImproTed  or 
excavated 
Beclaimed 


CANALS   (May  Slat,  1928) 

Total  Icngtb    Feroent   Faroenfc     Pemnt      fiate  of 
Ntunb«r      (.metrea)     planned   laogiea    completed    piogrf 


12 
1 


15,425 
374 


62 
100 


56 
100 


46 
100 


PARKS   (May  31st,  1928) 

Total  area                Area  ezuo*  Peveint  of 

T»okvo                                                         C^lbo)                      prlated  wart  py 

1  OKyo                                                                                          ^percent)  graned 

H&macho  Park 11.000                   100  46 

Klnshl           „     ....• 17,000                    100  98 

Sumida          „     39,000                      96  35 

Total     67,000                      98  56 

Tokohamia 

Nogreyama  Park 26,000                   100  45 

Tamashita     ,.     22,000                    100  45 

Kanagawa     „ 4,000                   100  65 

Total   51,000                    100  40 

Grand  total    118,000                      99  50 

Th€  prosrress  of  land  adjustment  work  and  various  inciden- 
tal arrangements  In  Tokyo  and  Yokohama  for  the  i>ast  four 
years  ending  1927  is  shown  below  (the  figures  representing  the 
condition  at  the  end  of  each  year):-*  ^ 


Tokyo: 
1924    .... 
192»    .... 

1926  .... 

1927    

1928*    ... 

Yokohama: 

1924  '..^ 

1925  ...." 

1926    

1927  .... 
1928*    ... 


ArRanflement  «f  fxohanas  i4|ta 

Area  of  Baehange 

Ilniih! 

ai«a 

ntabo) 

67,711 

.461,000 

4,867,109 

5.a«il.22^ 

5,990,889 


(tsabo) 
409,441 
2,259,00a 
6,369,011 
6.99t222 
5,990,889 


0.068 
0.377 
0.886 
1.000 


2,?W,000  0.377 

.673.528  1.000 

672,588  1.000 

674,055  — 


461,000 
608,917 
672.588 
674.055 


0.076 
0.897 
1.000 


Area    Percent  to 


(tnbo) 


67,711 
881.6U 


0.011 
0.051 


260,918  •    (f.387  [ 
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il3 


ordered  reino%al 

ObmpeiMttkn  Ibt 
rem  val  granted 

Bemoral 

Aniahed 

Tokyo: 

Ordera 
-.teacd 

BBUxf 

FliHetaed 

Fereent 
to  total 

by  l-hii.  wMi 
No.        Percent. 

1924   .... 

346 

0.002 

—  * 

1 — 

— . 

— 

1925     .... 

12,517 

0.062 

7.939 

0.039 

2,913 

0.014 

1926    .... 

68,408 

0.337 

42,299 

0.208 

27,241 

0.134 

1927    .... 

201,212 

0.991 

188,253 

0.667 

88.506 

o,4se 

1»28*    ... 

22,662 

— 

176.163 

— 

— 

— 

No.oftatUlln0i 

Orders      Bate  of 
tamed     pngnmfk 

Bemoral 

by  Dec 

flnlrti«d 

OMes    ' 

flalttfaed 

Beroent 
to  total 

.  Slot 

Yokohama: 

»o« 

FeRoem 

1924    .... 

— 

— 

-^ 

— 

«» 

.-* 

1925    .... 

943 

0.049 

385 

0.020 

20 

0.001 

1926    

10.807 

0.607 

6.165 

0.324 

3.672 

0.206 

1927    .... 

19.051 

1.000 

19.051 

1.000 

16.232 

0.852 

Ift28*    ... 

18.965 

— 

18,938 

— 

— 

— 

•By  end  of  May. 


Undertaking  by  8tat« 


Main  thorough- 
&reB 

Percent 

Bridjieg^ 

Percent 
No.   oompleted 

Parlci 

Ctowla 

Peroen 
No.   oomple 

Tokyo: 

No. 

Percent 
lAod        Work 

1924    ... 

53 

0.02 

155 

0.07 

3 

0.50 

— 

14 

0.04 

1925    ... 

58 

0.18 

111 

0.24 

3 

0.76 

— 

14 

0.17 

1926    ... 

52 

0.28 

111 

0.53 

3 

0.87 

•.15 

14 

0.89 

1927    ... 

52 

0.37 

112 

0.76 

3 

0.97 

0.44 

14 

0.60 

Yokohama 

1924   ... 

12 

0.02 

37 

0.03 

3 

— 

.. 

2 

— 

1925   ... 

18 

0.01 

40 

0.21 

3 

0.27 

0.07 

2 

0.36 

1926   ... 

18 

0.14 

35 

0.43 

3 

0.63 

0.28 

2 

0.52 

1927   ... 

18 

0.65 

35 

0.75 

3 

0.95 

0.45 

2 

0.78 

Underataking  by  "Municipality 
AaxUIary  roads 


Total 
length 

Under 
Oompleted   work 

'   ^ 

unogen 

Other 

^         Com-   Under 

"^ 

Tokyo: 

Cmett«a) 

Cmetre^D   Cw*t««) 

Cmetrea) 

No.     pleted   vork 

Oth* 

1924    ... 

.   131,511 

—       5.727 

397.330 

143       t—       — 

14 

1925    ,.. 

.   132,162 

8.404       8,922 

17,227 

143         1         8 

22 

1926    ... 

.   138,765 

18.984     14.154 

16,042 

143       10       18 

24 

1927    ... 

.   138,765 

36.718     36.046 

16,574 

143       30       13 

44 

Yokohama 

1927    ... 

!     22,555 

10,200     10.266 
Parks 

1.49« 

83       34       37 
Primary  schools 

12 

Tokyo: 

Under 

Na     Completed  work         Other 

No. 

Under 
Oompleted      work 

Other 

1924  .. 

52 

—             6 

117 

3              2 

8 

1925  .. 

52 

-28 

117 

5           11 

48 

1926   .. 

52 

3             3             7 

117 

12           29 

56 

1927   .. 

52 

6          —          11 

117 

40           32 

41 

Yokohama 

J 

1927  .. 

4 

112 

— 

—          — 

— 
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KBCONSTRUCTIQOr  ]BKPQNI>ITURE  BT  IBTA^TE   (in  Vl^OOO) 

K^nstruetlon         '  JESs-  -  '»-*-^  ^S^  "^-.  •  •  ^tt^ 

E^penditisre ^  S4^,lrt^  6,292  S,431  «7,607 5,4^5 

Reconstruction  "^  ....    • 

of'  Tokyo   ... .•  9W,67g  5,706  «;«80  77,S55 44,470 

Roads  ^streets.  r*^67,45*    '  4;447    '  S448  -  ^,7»0'«*  8l,l^ 

Canals    ^  %  28»600  .  .370      ,  7^  -i .  ,  J,040          1,62^ 

Fftrlts  ' 11,900  282      '  -^  «,86S          4.122 

L.aii4-^4ju6tment.    '  a,750   "^  •  600   ^  232  ^^4,272              706 

R^ednstructlbn        .  -"•*      i  ■  *^  .....    . 

Cff  Yokotmma    ..7-35,514-  586*  51*  9,650-*"     99-1 

Roads  A  streets.".     2M76  325  *  29  7.255 TiTf 

Canals    ..:! !       6.612  58  —             966 166 

i»arks    .' 2,163  9'  —             162 1 

Land  adjustment:       2,561  2,561  154'  1,269    •  •       117 

1985  IflM 

CGontltmed)                                /             '             ^  ^            "            v 

•D^^^.««4-«»»4^i^»                         EsUmate      Actnal  cHi^  Ertlmate            Actual  dto- 

RoCOnstruCtion                                              bUMttMfe  -                             baiwment 

expenditure     68,855  66,380  58,690,000  47,847.000 

Reconstruction  -    .  .. 

,  df  T^3lcyo    ...'..: 61,463  -  -O^.-Mt  53,61«.00f>-  38.517,000 

<    RcMids  ft   8t««ets...\.  50^81  50<25l  47.1,98.000  28,403.000  . 

Canals'   ...r.-. ^..  4,861  £.820  4»«eo,000  1.969,000 

Pavks     ;...'. ^.  2.968  2,057  l,ia8.00ft  1,373.000 

"Land  ad  juattn«nt .:. .  .•  8,053  6,103  468,000  «J71,000 

R^KNtistniction  i       .  . 

of  Yokohama   7,392  6,139  5.171,000  94BM0O 

Roads   &  streets 6,464  4,488  3,f 79,000  6.988.000 

Ctattals 797  898  i;OOE.000  9.71.000 

Parks     344  504  129,000  .  180.«M 

Land    adjustment...  I  787  27*  2ei,00«  3.191.0M 

19S7 

*       ■  ■■    "^  I         i\  Euenditare 

CCbntlnued^                         Erthnatc        AcCtnl  «!«*•  Vm—iva 

btuBement  CTotaO             Bcmalnder 
Reconstruction 

Eiojenfllture    .^..     53,236,000'    jp3,T99,000  226,323.1)100     119,871.000 
Reconstrttctlon  of  ' 

Tokyo    :.,•;.     46,293,000     51,011,000  197,628,000     109,t)56.00O 

Itoads' &  plreets.     40,514,000  •  88,531.000  158,456.000 •  •  -99,404,000 

Canals     ..,...;..       3.849,000      M94.4^  '      8,716,000  •  •  -19,81^5,000 

t>arks     i,6t)3,000       2,086,600  9,640,000  ■      -2.260,000 

Land"  adjiis^tment.       '  277,000  '    8,000,000  20,818,000-  •  •12.66»,0oo 
Reconstruction  of         . 

TokoThamA     . . : . .       6,^8,000  '  1*,188,<|I00  28,700,000  *  •  10.816,000 

Roads  &  .<$treet9.       4,841.000       8.042,000  20.254.000         7.629.000 

OcMiai«    . . ...... .  -  4,547,000         UOMtX  X&ABMO        8.066.00O 

.P«rks     , f    ,     5X2,000       .  687;00^  1,38^,000,         .677/)0p 

tAnd  adjustment.      -'  .93,000.      2,909,000  •4.518,000*          957.000' 
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Academic  titieB,:.2dl    t.  i, 

Apademy  or  Miwlc,'  23ji 
Accidents,  in  aviation.  193^  195 
Accident,  In  mines,  643 
Active  service,  personmel.  of^  .XS4 
Actors,  351^ . 

Adjustment  of  farms^  4^0 
Admiralties,  183        ,,.      ,. 
Avdyertiaemeat  poet,  3^  <,        .  ; 
Advertisement  tariff,   300    ;. 
A^re-llmlt  15or  jud.  o/Q<^ai8»  279^ 
A^arian  problems,  489  .,     .    , 
Agrricultural  credit,  4B9      ... 
AgrriQultural .  and    Jndastrial  • 

Banks.  447 
Agrriculture,  489,  ff.  ..';  ^      , 

A^chi  Univ.  of  Medioij^iik  390     . 
Air  temperature,  8 
Alien  l^ndownerslilprteht,.  51  > 
Amakusa,  rebellion,  20 
American  sctioiai?sihip»  2^0  >     .  . 
Amusements,  3&4» 
Anglo- Japcmese  Alllanc9/.26w  i88 
Animal  epidemics,  BOsO 
Animal  labor  in  tillage,  493. 
Annuity,  116  •  .:'  r    '     -) 

Anti -Japanese  leglelatjion,  140  . 
Antimony,  537 
Applied  arts.  327 
Aquiculture.  525 
Arable  land,  490 
Architecture,  826  .... 

Architecture    and   ,e(|rth<make,> 

375    ' 
Anns  depots,  175 
Army,  distribution  of,  176  : 
Army  education,  172  . . 
Arsenic.  537 
Art  exhibitions,  335 
Art  societies  and  K4U.e;cles„  33l! 
ArtiUery,  173.   . 
.Artists  to  the  Co^up.t,.  335,       '  ] 
Asaka,  Prince,  56       .  . ,.    ,      , 
Asa^ip  ShJU>buU<k.  yard,  4^5*      > 
Ashikagra  sho«iinate,  1^,.       .  ,. . 
Aflhikaga,  Takauji..  1,8  .  •   ,    .  \  , 
AsaoK^aUon  fQott»Ut .  W  \ 

Ataml,  37  ■    .r  ■•;    ., 

Athletic  grttuflfli,  Jcamns,  3&9^ 


A^m9^phfi1c,jHr#sswew  7v  8-   -'l 
Automatic  couplersr  401 
Automobiles.  407     ,..  .....r 

Aviation,  192»flJ,  ...    ,  ...    , 

Aviation  records,  2§er.  .  , 

Aviation  sd^tpls, .  172..  192-      \r 

:.  ■  -r 

^  m' 

"Balu,"  lOT     ....         -^  '  •    ■       r 
Balloon  corps,  173,  193  •     '  • 

Bambod  ^a^e»,  ««» •  ^ ' 

Bank  notes,  44S  .       .    < 

Bank  of  Chosen,  44«  » 

Bank    ot    Japan.    444,    447,    456. 

460 
Bank  of  Taiwaii,  447 
Banking  cHsis   in  1927,  444 
Banking  Law,  New,  :>I45  ' 

Bai^^ing  statlatAcsv  460 
Banks  and  Banking,  443  ff.  > 
Banks,  amalgfimatitm  oA'  445 '» 
Banks,  assets  ojt, '458.  f,.  i 
Banks,  foreign,  in  Japan.H61'> 
Banks,    leadiimg,    orduiaitjn  -afO 

savings.  453         .    •    r.   , 
Banks,  liabilities  olT.  452 
Banks,  ordlnaryr,  4€0.'        '     -r 
Banks,  principal  446 
Banliis  oeUingT.T.  rate;  450 
Banks,  special,  4i46»    .  i"- 
Bankruptcy,  27T    '    " 
Bapley,  4S5 
Baseball,  346- 
Basket-ball,  349^ 
Bimtle-crmisera,.18«.  .    i 

Beans,  495    ♦   •         ,-       .  . 
Beasts  of  game,  520  r  .'  •  . 

Beer,  571  -    • 
Beer  tax.  475        :  .-^ 
Beet-sugar,*^ ^68  .  .  -. 

Bio-chemlcal  inAustrir^  &68. 
Bill-broking.  456      t     .    .    ■         . 
Birds  of  ga^ne,  tS20,   >  .  -i 

Birth-rate,  44i  .  r  •  .  ,  ,  ;  ,.» 
Bismuth,  536  -  • ;  , /,  •• , 
:fi9aok,  QurrjHtt,'r4y,,li/  ',.,..,-» 
Bleaching;- pfi^Wder^  565  ,,  . ..-  > 
Blii»«.  .i>eM..A  D^unb   Sfitoolf, 

228  w.  ^     .,   ....    , 

Bqard  .e<.>l«a*aiiaI«,.l#T,      ..  >» 
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Bombardment  of  Kaflroshlma  St 

Shimonoseki,  128 
Bonin  l8.,  1 
Boxer  Trouble,  26 
BoxixifiT  among  military  officers, 

364 
Boy     scouts     organization     in 

Japan,  349 
Brewery,  670 
Brokers,  stock,  691 
Brushes,  682 
Buddhism,  204,  208 
Buddhist  sects,  209 
Buddhist  temples,  210 
Budget,   466  ff. 
Building  Industry,  677 
Burial,  296 

Business  promotion,  687 
Business  tax,  474 
Buttons,  683 


Cabinet,  76 

Cabinet  ministers,  86,  119  ft. 

Cabinet  changes,  87 

Camphor,  470,  617 

Caroline  Is.,' 706 

Cattle,  Horned,  497 

Oanstlo  soda,  664 

Celluloid,  674 

Cement,  666 

Census,  42,  46  If. 

Censorship,  806 

Central   bank   for  co-operative 

societies,  460 
Ceramics,  328,  666 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  589 
Changchun  Conference,  148 
Charity  hospitals,  290 
Charity  Hospital.  Tokyo,    291 
Charter  market,  421 
Chess,  363 

Chemical  Industry,  563 
Chemulpo,  666 
Chlchlbu,  Prince,  63 
Chip   braids,  580 
Chlshima,  1 
Chishlma  current,  4 
"Choku-nln,"  114 
Chosen,  664  ff. 

Chosen,  Adiministra'tlbn  of,  6^6 
Chosen,  Agriculture'  of.  672 
Chosen,    Annexation   6f,   36 
Chosen,  Bank  of,  448 
Chosen,  banks  &  banking,  '671 


Chosen,  Education.  677 

Chosen,  Gov't-Qen..  667 
^  Chosen#  Finance,  668 

Ohoeen;  Fishery,  674 

Chosen,  Forestry,  675 

Chosen,  Qarrison,  679 

Chosen,    Indus^ies    &    Wages, 
675 

Chosen,  Judicature,  678 

Chosen,  Local  self-gbvernment, 
667 

Chosen,  Mining,  673 

Chosen,  Public  works,  670 

Chosen,  Railways,  679 

Chosen,  Religion,  678 

Chosen,  Trade,  671 

Chosen  Water  Power  Elec.  Co., 
676 

Christianity,   19,   204,  211 

Christian    independence    move- 
ment, 215 

Chuo  (Central)   Univ.,  231 

Cinema  halls,   361 

City  planning  law,  609. 

Clvfo    corporation,    finance    of, 
483 

Civil  and  military  service,  113  ft. 

Civil  cases.  269,  270 

Civil  procedures,  costs  in,  268 

Civilian  aviation.  197 

Clearing  houses,  458 

Climate,  6 

Clocks,  680 

Coal,  537,  603 

Coal,  price  of,  603 

Coast  defence  ships,  189 

Coast  protection,  371 

Coastwise  service,  408 

Cocaine,  292 

Cocoons,  602,  607 

Coinage,  459 

Coins  in  circulation,  459 

Colonization    Bank.    Hokkaido, 
447  ' 

Collegiate  institutions,  235 

Commercial  Museum,  595 

Common  dining  halls.  652 

Communications  Dept.,  121 

Communist  affair  in  Japan,  271 

Competitive  entrance  examina- 
tion,. 242    . 

Compulsory  education.    241 

Confucianism.   204 

Conscription,  167 

ConscriptioA'  Insurance,  440 

Constitution,  67  ff.      ' 

Constructiofii,   S6ft  ff.  V 
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Construction    Regulation,    379 
Continuing:  expenditures,  487 
Conventional  tarifl,  620 
Convertible  note  system,  459 
Co-operative  societies,  265 
Copyrierhts.  305 
Coral  fishery,  528 
Copper,  534,   601 
Copper,  price  of,  601 
Cotton  fabrics,  550 
Cotton  spinning,  546 
Cotton  yarns,  547,  597 
County,   107 
Court  at   Kyoto,  17 
Court,  Imperial,  .53  ft. 
Court  Martial  Law,  168 
Court  music,   356 
Court  of  Administrative  Litiga- 
tion, 122 
Court  ranks,  66 
Courts,  composition  of,  276 
Credit  associations,  455 
Cremation,  295 
Criminal  cases,  278,  287 
Crops,   special  and   minor,   496 
Crown  Prince,  29 
Cruisers,  188 
Curio  markets,   834 
Currency  system,  469 
Customs  revenue,  644 
Customs  Tariff,  611  ff. 
Customs   Tarift  Law.   608  ff. 
Cyclones,  7 


Dallies,  300 
Dairen,  698 

Dalren  Conference,  148 
Dairy.   500 
Dance.    356 
Date,  Masamune,  19 
Deaths.  43 

Debenture  loans,  485 
Debts,  national.  479 
Decorations,  64 
Deep  sea  catches,  526 
Denjtists,  290 
Deposit  account,  468 
Deshima,  127 
Designs.   836,  431 
Diet.    23.  70.   77,    92 
Diesel  engines,  659 
Diplomacy.  126  ff. 
Diplomatic   &  consular  service, 
156  ff. 


Distribution  of  trade,  638 

Divorces,  43 

Docks,   423 

Dojinkai,  291 

Domestic  money  orders,  387»  389 

Domestic  novels,  310 

Drama,  815 

Drainage,   871 

Dutch  traders,  127 

Dwelling      House      Association 

Law,  653 
Dye-stuffs,  B69 
Dynamos,  561 


E 

Earthquake.  30  ff. 

Earthquake    damage    to    public 
works,  372 

B^arthquake,       destructive,       of 
Tokyo  and  Tajima.  31  ff. 

Earthquake -fire    gratuity    pay- 
ment. 442 

Earthquake  notes,  445. 

Earthquake  proof,  buildings,  3g 

Education  for  women,  225 

Educational  institutions,  221 

Election  Law,  79 

Electric  apparatuses,  556,  559 

Electric  Industry.  553 

Electric  light.    556 

Electricity,  rate  of,  557 

Electricity,  supply  of,  566 

Electoral  system,  78 

Electro-chemical  Industry,  557 

Electrification  of  railways,  404 

Eleemosynary  work,  269 

Elementary   schools,  222 

Embargo    on    gold    and    silver, 
486 

Emigrants,  48 

Emperor,  58,  74 

Enamelled  wares.  582 

Epidemic  laboratories,    293 

Epidemic  mortality,  295 

Eruption  on  Tokachidake,  36 

European  War,  Japan  in,   27 

Exchanges,   589 

Exchange  Law,  590 

Excise  on  sugar,  476 

Excise     on    woollen     and     silk 
fabrics,  476 

Expatriation   of  Japanese,   52 
Expenditure.  State,  464.  465,  46© 

Export  Guilds  Laws,  625 
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TsLctory  labor,  253  ,  .    •     . 

Factory  law,  256 

!^actbrles  anct  employees,  54$ 

Fans  and  hoTdihg  faQS<:^33 

Far    Eastern    Olj'jnplc,    Oamen 
354  ,     '■'■'■,.'' 

Farm  products,  494       /  ■■     ■ 

Fauna,  12  '      '  \  .  , 

Fats,   676  .    .  "    '  /  •: 

Fencing,  246 

Fertilizers,  Artificial,  560 

Field  artillery.  173 

Field  athletics.  352 

Finance,  463  fC:. 

Finance,    contraction   policy   of, 
464 

Finance    of    Hokkaido,    Prefec- 
tures, etc.,  481 

Financial   adjustments,   463 

Financial  expansion,  463 

Fires,  287  '     '• 

Fires,  Historic,  In  Ja.pan.  441 

Vish  oil,   676 

Fishermeft,  ^Z^    '   \'- 

Fishery,  catches,  ^24 

Fishery,  etxcour&g-^ment  of,  522 

Fishery,    economic   position    of, 
524    .    . 

Fishery  Institute.  238 

Fishery  in  Hokkaido,  525 

Fishes,  13 

Fishii>g  craft,  523  .   . 

Fleet  Admirals,  l6t 

Floyr,  572,  600  \ 

Flour,  price  of»  601 

Flora,  13  '  ' 

Flying  regiments,   192 

Football,   348. 

Foreign  Affairs,  '"Bept.  of,  120 

Foreign  banks,   461 

Foreign  exchange  business,  449 

Foreign   insurance   cos.,   442,446 

Foreign  "Language  Schools,  234 

Foreign  loans,   480,    486 

Foreign  mall   matters,   389 

Foreign  parcel   rates,  390 

Foreign  residents  in  Japan,  50 

Foreign    students    studying    in 
Japan,  248. 

;Foreign  trade,  602  ff. 

Foreign   trade  situation,  645 

Foreign  visitors  to  Japan.  50 

Foreigners,  legal  status  of,  51 

Forestry,  512  ft 
Forest,  area  of,  513 


Fcnr^st,  adjustment  of,  5X4 

Foi'egt,  financial  aspects    oif,  ^1$ 

Formosa   (vide  Taiwan) 

Formosan  expedition,   22.    129    .. 

Foul  "matters,  removal  of,   233 

Foundlings,  287 

Fox  farming,  527  ' 

Freedom  of  discussion,  30€ 

Freight  market,  421 

Freight  rate,  open  sea  lines,  42Q 

Frost,  killing,   10 

Fruits,  output  of,  501 

Fuel  question,  542 

Fuji,  Mt.,  2 

Fuji  pongee,  550 

Fujlwara,  the  family.  17 

Fur  animals,  527 

Pusan,  6 

FushimI,  Prince,  54 


Galleries,  art,  331 

Game  law,  520 

Garden  plants,  13 

Gas  industry,  658 

General  election,  91 

General  Staff  Office.  123 

"Genro,"  8X 

Genjl,  the  Xamily,  17 

Genroln   (Senate),  67 

Genroku  designs,  336 

Girls*  High  Schools,   225 

Glass,   565  « 

Gobang,  362 

Godalgo  Tenno,  18 

Gold,  538 

Golden  Kite,  Order  of,  66,  116 

Golf,  347 

Government  Rlys,   396 

Government      Rlys,      approved 

foreign  makers,  402 
Government  Rlys,  finance,  397 
Government  Rlys,  gauge,  400 
Government  Rlys,  mileage,  3$6 
Government  Rlys,  rolling  stock, 

399 
Government ,  Rlys,  stores,  402 
Grains,   495    ' 
Gramophones,   339  , 
Grand  Order  6t  Merit,  65 
Graphite,  637 
Guilds    of   staple    commodities, 

594 
Gunboats,  189 
Gunnery  Sch.,  186  , 
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Hakone,  37 

Handkerchiefs,  ftllk,  632 

••Hannin,"    113 

Harbors  and  bays,  6 

Harbors  open  H  commerce,  6 

Harbor  works,  368 

Hardware,   enamelletf, '  582 

Hata,  >  574 

Health  of  indents,  241 

Heavy  artillery,  173 

Heavy  Artillery  Sch.,  173 

Heike,  the  faimily,  17 

H«mt),  686 

Hemp  braids,  5S0 

H^mt>en  spinnins,  548 

HIdeyoshi,    19 

Hlgashi-Kunl,  Prince,  67 

HIgashi-Fuahlml,   Prince,   65 

High  Schools,   225 

Higher  Agricultliril  &  Pofrestry 

Sch.,    232     ' 
Highef  Commercial  Sch.,  233 
Higher  Metoantile  Marine  Bch., 

233  •    ■ 

Hffirhex*  Normal  a<m.,  237 
Higher  Serlcultural  Sch.,   288 
Hlghe]^  Te^Hnltol  Schools,  883 
Highest  ta5c  payers,  97 
Historic 'Hres  in  Japan,  441 
History,    Outline    of    Japanese, 

16  ff. 
HolckBiQb,  t      ' 
Hokkaido,  finance  of,  481 
Hokkaido,  fishery  in,  526 
Hokkaido  Imp.  Univ.,  228 
Hokoto.  1    "  * 
Holidays  of  laborers,  256 
Home  AfTaird,  Dept.  6f,  120 
Honshu,  1 
Homed  cattle,  497 
Horse,  49^  ^        •     • 
Horse  race,  842 
Horse   rtdtng, '  8YB   - 
HoTtlcuItUre.   601 
Hosiery,  581 
Hospitals;  MO  ' 
ttbt  springs,  87  ff. 
House  of  Peers,  89',  98 
House    of    Representatives,    89, 

97 
Housing   of  Lal^orers,   260 
Housing  question,  653 
Humanitarians,  818 
Humidity,  11 


Hypothec  Banll  of  Japan,  447 
I-i  Kamon-no-kami,  20 
Iki  Chaanel,  6         .  •  I 

Immigration  of  Japanese  Ittdnr, 

27  .         •  •: 

Imperial  Aero  AssMlattoA,  Itf ' 
Imperial  Academy  of  JApan;  889 
Imperial  Court,  '53  flL  •  .  *■ 

Imperial  Fleet,  186'  * 
Imperial  House  f^aw,  57  fP. 
Imperial  Household  Dapt.,  IflO' 
Imperial  Llbtapy;  248 
Imperial  MauMilea,  64 
Imperial  Property  I«aw,  88 
Imperial  UltiVejrsitteA.  287 
Imports,  Excess  of,  «06 
Imports  and  exports,  827 
Import  duty  in  Chosen,  619- 
Income  tax,  478 
Industrial  Bank  of  Japan,  447 
Industrial  proi^rty.  428 
Infantry  Scho(J,  173 
Infectious  diseases,   295 
Inland  8ea,  5 
Insolvency,  277 
Insulated  electric  wires,  568 
Insurance,  434  ff. 
-^smrajTce,    CoffiscHptlon.    440     • 
Insurance,  Fire,  439,  442 
IttJliiiteice,  Life,  484,  438,  488     . 
Insurance,  Marine,  441,  442 
Ihfaurance,  Property,   434,   487 
insurance,    Statistics   on,    488 
Intellectual  games,  fndoer,  881 
Intensive  etittlvation.  488 
Interest,   rate  of,   456 
Interhational  cable  service.  8f{) 
International    c^xchange    of    art 

exhibitions,  883 
Tntematlbnal      liSbor      Confer^ 

ence,  267 
International  money  orders,  887, 

890' 
Inter9p,tipnal  .radio,  service.  883 
International .  telegraph     rates, 

392  . 
International  ■  traffic     arrange- 
ments, 405 
Internaticmal-  wtars  iind  indeme' 

nity,  478 
IntervcMCion      of      the      Tln«6 

Powrits,  182 
Invalid    soldfers,    asylums    for, 

269 
Inventions,    encouragement    of, 

433 
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Investment  in  miningr  bu«ines0, 

.    542 

Invisible  trade,  644 

Iron,  585,  601 

Iron,  price  of,  602 

Iron  sulphide,  536 

Irrieration,  871 

Ishikari  Bay,   5 

Isinglass,  575 

Itagaki,  Taisuke,  21.  81 

Ito,  Prince,  20,  26 

Iwakura's    (Prince)    Treaty  re* 

vision  mission,  22 
lyeyasu,  Tokugawa,  19 
Izumibashi     Charity     Hospital, 

291 


Japan    Amateur    Athletie    As- 
sociation, 340 

Japan   Amateur   Rowiasr   Asso- 
ciation, 350 

Japan  and  Mr.  Kellogg's  anti- 
War  Pact,  155 

Japan  and  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, 155 

Japan  and  the  World  War,  141 

Japan -China      through      traffic 
service,  406 

Japan     Lawn -Tennis    Associa- 
tion. 349 

Japan  Tourist  Bureau,  410 

Japanese  Alps,  2.   844 

Japanese  Arc,  81 

Japanese     spinning     mills     In 
China,  546 

Japanese  emigrants,  49 

Japan's    investment    in    China, 
480 

Japanese  going  abroad,  48 

Japanese  painting,  324 

Japanese  residing  abroad,   46 

Japanese  shipping,  allocation  of, 
415 

Japanese  shipping,  featun^s  of, 
412 

Jesillts  missionaries,   211 

JImmu,  the  Emperor,  16 

Jingu  Kogakkan.  238 

Journalism,   298 

Judicature,  72 
Judicial   system,    274 


Judo  or  Jujitso,  246 
Jury  system,   279 
Justice,   Dept.  of,  121 
Juvenile  Courts,  279 


K 


Kabukl,  858 

Kagoshima,  rebellion  of.  22 
Kamakura  period,  17 
Kanazawa  University  of  Medi- 
cine, 230 
Kan -in.  Prince,  64 
Kano  School  of  painting,  322 
Karafuto,  694  ff. 
Kawasaki     Shipbuilding     Yard; 

424,  427 
Kelo  University,  280 
Keijo  Imp.  Univ.,  228 
Kensei-kai,  85 
Kii,  Strait  of,  5 
Kindergartens,   223 
Klnkai  Yusen  Kaisha,  419 
Klrtn-Changchun  Rly,  704 
Kiso  forestry.  514 
Knitted  goods,  export  of.  683 
Kobe.   661 

Koku3ai  Kisen  Kaisha,  420 
Korea   (vide  Chosen) 
Korean   annexation,    26 
Korean  question,  22  • 

Korin  designs.  337 
Kumamoto   Univ.    olf   Medicine, 

230 
Kuni,  Prince.  56 
Kurlles,   1.  22 
Kuropatkin,  Gen.,  25 
Kusatsu,  37 

Kusunokl  Masashige,  18 
Kyogen,  358 
Kyoto,  659 

Kyoto  Imp.  Univ..  228 
Kyushu,  1 

Kyushu  Imp.  Univ.,  228 
Kwantung     Leased     Territory, 

698  ff. 
Kwantung  Garrison.  700 
Kwantung  Government.  122,  6$8 
Kwantung,  Industry,  704 


Labor  disputes,  260 
Labor  organizations,  251* 
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Laborers,  number  of«  252 

LacQuer,  675 

Lacquer  art,  830 

Lady  novelists,  310 

Lakes,   3 

Land    (arable),  area  of,   490 

Land  holdingr.  438 

Landownership  rigrht,  alien,  51 

Land   tax,   473 

Land    (arable),  price  of,  492 

Langruage  teaching,  224 

Lawn  tennis,  348 

Lead,  536 

Leading  shipowners,  415 

Leading  steamship  companies, 
418 

Leather,  574 

Leper  hospitals,  292 

Liaotung  Peninsula,  132 

Libraries,  243 

Licenses  for  pilots,   421 

Licenses  for  teachers,  248 

Light-houses.  421 

Liman  Current,  4 

Literature,  modem,  808  ff. 

Loans,  domestic  and  foreign, 
486 

Loans»  foreign,  floated  by  pri- 
vate COS.,  486 

Local  aaaembUes.  117 

Local  government,  106 

Lojal  loans,  484 

Local  railways,  404 

Local  taxes,  479 

Local  Young  Men's  League,  268 

I^wer  press  rates  to  U.S.A.,  383 

Luchu.   I 

Lunatic  asylums,  270 

Luxury  tariff,  623 

M 

Machine  guns,  174 
Machinery,  634,  637 
Mail  matters*  3^,  387 
MaU  service,  overseas,  416 
Malzuru,  naval  port  of,  183 
Makurano-soshi,  17 
Mandate,  over  South  Sea  Is.,  27 
Maanyo-sbu,  17 
Manures,  493 
Marathon  running.  352 
Marine  products,  524 
Mariana  Is.,  706 

Marine  Observatory,  Imp.,  Kobe, 
422* 


Market   rate,   Tokyo   &   (^saka, 

456 
Marshal  Isl.,  705 
Matches,   569 
Mats,  581 

Meat -preserving,   500 
Mechanical  Industry,  569  ft 
Medical  license  exam.,  248 
Medical  opium.  232 
Medical  practitioners,  290 
Medicine,  289   ft. 
Melji  period,  818 
Melji  literature,  308 
Meiji,  the  Emperor,  27 
Melji  University.  231 
Menthol  crystal,  577 
Merchandise  exchanges.  589 
Mercantile  agencies,   594 
Mercantile       Marine       School, 

Higher*  233 
Mercury,  537 
Metal  veins,  531 
Middle  schools,  224 
Mileage,  of  railways.  396 
Military  arsenals,  175 
Military  aviation,  192 
Military  Cadets*  Sch.,  173 
Military  Limitation,  179 
Military  Preparatory  Sch.,  173 
Military  Staff  College.  173 
Military  training  in  schools,  220 
Mineral  production*  531  fC. 
Mineral   springs,  37  ff. 
Mines,  principal,  5ZT 
Mine  workers,  number  of.  542 
Mining.  530  ff. 
Mining  School,  233 
Mitsubishi   Shlpbuild.  Td..   424 
Modem  stage  art,   35S 
Molybdenum,  537 
Momoyama  style.  337 
Money  orders,  387,  389 
Monetary    organs     for    poorer 

classes,  454 
Mongol  armada.  18 
Monopolies,  470 
Monsoons.  7 
Mokpo,  6 

Moral  education,  245 
Morphine,  292 
Motion  pictures.  360 
Motor  Car  School,  Army,  173 
Motor  ships.  426 
Mountains,  1,  2 
Mountain  artillery,  173 
Mountain  peaks,  principal,  1 
Mounted  machine  guns,  174 
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MountaineerinfiT,  844 
"Mujin."  465 
Mukden,  battle  of,  25 
Mulberry  plantations,  508 
Municipal  finances,  650 
Municipal  system,  108 
Municipal  tramways,  407 
Murasakl-Shlklbu,  17 
Museums,  244 
Museums.  Commercial,  696 
Music.   838,  856 
MusUn-de-Lalne,  552 
Mutual  aid  association,  265 


N 

Nagroya.  662 

Nanyo  Tusen  Kalsha,  419 

Naruto,   5 

Nashlmoto,  Prince,  66 

National    Assembly,    Edict    for 

creation,  28 
National  debts,  479 
National  defence,  167 
National  sports,  840 
National  taxes,  473 
National  treasures,  334 
National  Temperance  League  of 

Japan.  216 
National  Treasure  Commission, 

884 
National  wealth,  469 
Naturalism,   811 
Naturalization,   52 
Nationalization  of  railways,  394 
Naval  arsenals,  183 
Naval  aviation,  194 
Naval  College,  186 
Naval  Dept.,  124 
Naval  Education.  186 
Naval  En^Ineeringr  College,  186 
Naval  expenditure,  182 
Naval  Ports,  188 
Naval  program,  181 
Naval  Staff  Board.  124 
Naval  Stations,  125 
Navigation.   421 
Near  Sea  Service,  416 
New  Treaty  with  Germany,  156 
News  agencies,  304 
Newspapers,  English,  801 
Nllgata,  7 

Nikolaievsk  massacre,   28 
Nippon  Tusen  Kalsha,  418 
Nisshin  Klsen  Kalsha.  418 


"No"  drama,  356 
Non-commissioned   officers,   171 
Non-metallic  deposits,  531 
Noto   Peninsula,  6 
Normal  schools,  Prefectural  and 
Higher,  236 


Observatory.  Marine,  Kobe,  422 

Ocean  currents,  4 

Oda.  Nobunaga,  18 

Oga  Peninsula.  5 

Ogasawara  Is.,  1 

Oil    exploitation    In    Karafuto. 

149,  697 
Oil,   petroleum,  540 
Oils,  576 

Old  masterpieces,  334 
Ominato,  6 

Oriental  Development  Co.,  680 
Orphanages,  271 
Osaka,   657 

Osaka  Iron  Works,  425 
Osaka  Shosen  Kalsha,  418 
Oversea     Navigation      Subsidy 

Law,  416 
Oversea  mail  service,  416 


Painters  of  note,  Melji  £hra,  335 

Painting,   382 

Paper,  672 

Paper  money  in  clifculation,  459 

Parcel  port,  389 

Parcels  transmitted,  386 

Passports  issued,  48 

Patents,  430 

Patent  medicine,  292 

Pawn-broking.  454 

Paymaster  School,  178 

Peace  X>elegation   to  Paris.   27. 

142 
Peace  Police  Regulation.  284 
Peace  Preservation  Law,  281 
Peace  standing  of  the  Army,  175 
Pearl  fishery,  525 
Peerage,  65 
Peers'  School,  288 
Pelagic  fishing,  526 
Pensions  &  annuities,  116 
Peppermint,  676 
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Periodicals,  302 

Perry,  Commodore,  19 

Peruvian  Slave  Ship  Affair,  129 

Pescadores,  1 

Petroleum,  540 

Pharmaceutists,   290 

Physical  culture,  240 

Pilots.  421 

Placer  gold,  533 

Plains,  in  Japan  Proper  and 
Korea,  8 

Plants,   principal,  of  Japan,   13 

Police,  283 

Police   offences,   2S3 

Political  parties,  82 

Politics,  74 

Population,  41  "^ 

Population,  of  cities,  41,  45 

Population,  legal,  42  . 

Population,  of  prefectures,  44 

Population,  urbap..&  rural,  4t> 

Porcelain  and  pottery,  565 

Portsmouth  Treaty,  13S 

Post,  380 

Post  &   telegraph   offlcea.   385 

Post  &  telegraph  receipts,  387 

Post  &  telegraph  service  ex- 
penses, 387 

Postal  savings,  884 

Postal  savings  deposits,  386 

Posthumous  honours.  66. 

Post  office  life  annuities,  437 

Potatoes,  495 

Potteries,  export  of, .  633 

Poultry.  499 

Precipitation,  9,  10,  11 

Prefectures    (ken),  107.  Ill 

Prefectures,  finance  of,  481 

Press,  298 

Press  Association,  304 

Press  circulation,  299 

Press  law,  299 

Press  statistics,  300 

Prices  of  commodities,  595 

Price  of  shares,  591 

Price  of  ships,  newly  built,  425 

Primary  education,  222 

Prisons  and  prisoners,  280  ff. 

Private    railways,   403 

Private  universities,  231 

Privy  Council,  75 

Privy  Councillors,  119 

Profession  of  Univ.  graduates, 
229 

Professional  education,  232 

Professional  story-teUers,  360 


Progress  of  reconstructloc,  707 

ff. 
Protestant  Church,  211 
Public  markets,  662 
Public  universities,  230 
Public  works.  365 
Publications,  305 
Publications     by     subacrlption, 

305 
Publishers  crazy  activity  in  1927, 

806 
Pulp,   518,  574 


Q 

Quarantine,  296 
Quotations  (see  Price) 


Hadio  broadcasting,  383 

Radio  service,  383 

Kadio  telegrams,  883 

Railways,  394 

Railway  Construction  Law,  896 

Railway,  Dept.  of,  122 

Railway  finance,  397 

Railway,  general  statlstlos,  396 

Railway,   passenger  and  goods 

rates,  395 
Railway  Regiments,  174 
Rains,  9,  10 

Raw  silk,  output  of,  508 
Raw  silk,  price  of,  599 
Raw  silk  trade,  598 
Rayon  industry,  549 
Real  estate,  rate  on,  456 
Recent  labor  dispute,  260 
Recent  relations  with  China,  149 
Reclamation  work,  489 
Regency,  59 
Registration  fees,  473 
Reinsurance  business,   440 
Relations  with  Prance,  138 
Relations      with      the      Soviet 

Russia,  146 
Relations      with      the      United 

States,  139 
Relief  for  paupers,   289 
Relief  to  sufferers  from  natu- 
ral calamities,  270 
Religion  at  schools,  219 
Rent  of  land,  492 
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Restxiratlon  of  Meljl,  21,  C7 

Retiring  allowances,  118 

Revenue  and  expenditures, 
local,   480   ff. 

Revenue  and  expenditure.  State, 
464  ft. 

Rice,  494 

Rice,  price  of,  494,  596 

Rice  exchange,  590,  591,  59^ 

River  ^orks.  867,  868 

Rivers,  in  Japan,  Korea,  For- 
mosa, 2,  8 

Roads,  366 

Robbery,  286 

Rolling  stock.  899 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  213 

Romantic  movement,  in  paint- 
ing, 328 

Rowing,   350 

Royal  House  of  Korea,  57 

Royalty,  305 

Rubber,  575 

Rugby  football,  348 

Russia  In  Korea,  136 

Russia's  invasion  of  Manchuria, 
136 

Russo-Britlsh  rivalry,  134 

Russo-Japanese  conferences, 
147 

Russo-Japanese  Convention, 
148 

Russo-Japanese  War,  '25,  135 

Ryukyn,  1 


s 

Sacred  dance,  356 
Saga  rebc'^ilion,  22 
Saghalien  (vide  Karafuto) 
Saghalien.   evacuation  of,  28 
Salgo,  the  Elder,  22 
Saigo  rebellion,  22 
Sailing  vessels,  412 
Saisei-kai,  290 
Sake,  570 
Sake  tax,  475 
Sakurajlma,  5,  36 
Salaries,  scale  of,  113 
Salt,  470 

Salt  industry,  52.7 
Salvage  work,  422 
Salvation  Army,  217 
"Samisen,"  338 
Sanitary  works,  370 
SanlUtion,  292 


Satsuma-yakl,  329 

Savings  banks,  443,  450 

Sawing  business,  518 

Schoolboy  question  In    Califor- 
nia, 139 

School  hygiene,  241 

Scientific  Research  Council,  239 

Sculpture,  321,  327 

Seamen,        characteristics        of 
Japanese,  413 

Secondary  education,  234 

Seismic  record  hi  Japan,  38«  84 

Seismic  value  of  buildings.  ^7^ 

Selsmologlcal    Investigation    in 
Japan,  34 

Seiyu-Honto,  83 

Selyu-kal,  83 

Sericulture,  501  ff. 

Sericultural  economy,  509 

Serlcultural  households,  507 

Sericultural  Institute,  509 

Sewerage,  874 

Shantung  treaty.  149 

Share  market,.  592 

Sheep,  498 

Shikoku,  1 

Shimonosekl  Treaty.  132 

Shln-nin.  114 

Shintoism.   206 

Shinto  shrines,  and  sects.  208 

Shlobara.  88 

Shipbuilding  industry,   423 

Shipbuilding,     Law     for     E?n- 
couraging,  428 

Shipbuilding    yards,    principal, 
424 

Shipping  &  Shipbuilding.  411  If. 

Shipping  sales  during  1926,  415 

Shipping  subsidies,  413 

Shipping  union,  427 

Shipowners,  415 

Shippo,  329 

Ships,  classified,  414 

Ships  launched,  423 

Shipwrecks,  421 

Shipyards.  423 

Shogun  Kelki,  the  laat,  20 

Shosoln,  17 

Shotoku,  Prince,  16 

Siberian  S^cpedition.  27 

Silk  and  hemp  spi ailing,  ^48 

Silk  conditioning,  599 

Silk  exchange.  590 

Silk  fabrics,  550 

Silk  reelers,  508 

Silk  spinning,  64^ 

Silk,  floss,  506 
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Silk,  waste,  506 

SUk  worm  eggs,  504,  506,  508 

Silver,  538 

Sino-Japaxtese   a^reementa,  150 

Slno-Japaneae  nesotlationa,  I4s» 

Sino-Japaneae  postal  aervice, 
adl 

Slno-Japanese  War,  ^4,  130 

Six  premier  cities,  649  ft. 

SkatinsE.  351 

Skiing,   351 

Slaughtering,  retucns  ot,  499 

Soaps,  577  j  ^j^  . 

Social   Bureau,   264 

Soda-ash,  563 

Soial  Problems  and  Facts,  263 
«. 

Social  works  is  cities,  651 

•'Sonin,'*  114 

Sonno-Joi  agitallon,  20 

South  Ifanchnria  Kly,  7(^1  tf. 

South  Sea  Islands,  705  ff. 

Ooy,  671 

Special  accounts,  466 

Special  corps,  ArmWy  173- 

Specie  hoardlid  abroad;  4i61 

Speed  swimmili^,  6i4 

Spinning,  546  fT.     '  . 

Sports,  346 

Stage  art,'  8S6. 

Standing  army,  124 

Standing  force,  strength  of,  175 

Staple  commodities,  movement 
of,  596  ff. 

State  Industrial  life  insurance, 
437 

State  monopolies  a&d  'under- 
takings, 469 

State  vintvBrMtlos,  2619  • 

Steamship  companies,  lioading. 
418 

St.  I«ult0^B  Ihteraatiotial  Hos- 
pital, 291 

Stock  breeding,  497 

Stock  exchange,  B91 

Story-tellers,  360 

Strata,  distribution  of,  631 

Straw  braids,  5W 

Strikes,  261 

Students  sttrdylhg  abt>o(ad,  248 

Submarines,  192 

Subsidies  for  steamship  ser- 
vice, 417 

Succession  JSt  iniheritancB  tax, 
476 

Fkigar,  Mf 

Sugar  excise,  47^    • 


Sugar,  leading  cos.,  HS 
Sugar,  price  of,  603,  604 
Suicides,  28S 
Sulphur,  537 

Supreme  Council  of  War,  167 
Supreme  Court,  274 
Siu-gery  School,  173 
Sweet  potatoes.  495 
Swimming,  342  ' 
Syndicate  banks,  448 


Taihoku  Ilnp*  Ibdv.,  229 
Taiwan,  682  4K 
Taiwan,  AboeigineB,  084 
Taiwan,  AgrloQltatfe,  <M 
Taiwan,  CatnplniB,  II9I 
Taiwan;  Bducation,  686 
Taiwan,  Finanoe,  685 
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